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CHAPTER  CXLIX. 

THE    SUPPLEMENTAL    SESSION. 


This  was  certainly  a  novel  mode  of  administering  justice,  to  lock  up  a  man  in 
a  strong  ceil  over  night,  and  then  go  in  the  morning  to  inquire  what  he  had  done  ; 
and,  probably,  even  the  non-astute  mind  of  the  night  constable  might  have  been 


CLAUDE   SEIZING   PHILLIP   MANNING  BY   THE    THROAT   IN   NEWGATE. 

a    trifle  shocked  at  so  unusual  a  mode  of  doing  business,  had  he  not  had  the 
authority  of  a  judge  for  it. 

Mr.  Jobkins,  who  was  a  great,  hulking-looking,  good-humoured  fellow,  with  a 
face  about  the  size  and  colour  of  a  warming-pan,  escorted  Claude  to  the  strong 
cell,  according  to  the  orders  he  had  received  that  way  tending. 
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That  anything  but  desirable  location  was  situated  under  ground,  and  reached 
by  a  descent  of  twelve  steps.  An  iron  door  then  opened,  and  then  ^there  were 
two  steps  more,  after  which  the  strong  cell  was  gained^ 

It  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if  they  had  added  another  syllable  to 
its  name,  and  called  the  strong  cell  the  strong  cellar,  for  a  cellar  it  was  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes. 

Now,  Jobkins  was  kind  in  his  way.  and  he  said  to  Claude,  as  they  descended 
the  stairs  together— 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  have  done  ;  but  there's  no  need  that  3'ou  should  be 
more  uncomfortable  than  needs  be,  I'll  take  of  your  handcuffs  for  you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Claude,  '*  thank  you.  I  will  remember  this  act  of  kind- 
ness, and  it  will  go  hard  with  me  but  some  day  I  will  find  a  means  of  requiting 
it." 

"  Oh,  that's  no  matter.'* 

*'  Jobkins  took  of  the  handcuffs,  adding,  as  he  did  so — 

**If  the  c«ll  ain't  strong  enough  to  hold  a  man  safe  for  a  night  without  a  pair 
of  darbies  on  him,  it  ain't  no  good  at  all." 

*'  That  is  true  enough,"  said  Claude.  "  You  spoke  of  It  letting  in  water,  did 
you  not,  ray  friend  1" 

"  Yes  I  did,  and  not  without  reason  tob.    Don't  you  hear  it.'* 

They  both  paused  upon  the  threshold  of  the  cell,  and  Claude  heard  quite  dis- 
tinctly the  dripping  of  water. 

"That's  anything  but  pleasant,"  he  said. 

<*  Quite  the  reverse  of  pleasant,*'  Sj^dded  Jobkins.  "It's  not  commofi  to  put 
anybody  in  here  at  all,  unless  they  have  shown  fight." 

•*  How  do  you  mean  by  showing  fighl?" 

"Why  made  a  row  up  stairs,  and  trie^  to  get  away,  f)Ut  you  have  not  done 
that  at  all.  Howsomever  I  suppose  the  night  constable  thinks  he'll  please  the 
old  judge  by  telling  of  him  in  the  morning  ^vhat  an  amazing  lot  of  care  he  took 
ofvou." 

'•Very  likely." 

Claude  stepped  into  the  cell.  It  felt  sloppy  under  his  feet,  and  a  natura,!  feeling 
of  indignation  arose  in  his  mind  at  the  idea  of  it  being  apart  of  the  bsibarous 
policy  of  the  state,  to  confine  prisoners  in  such  unwholesome  places,  and  that  too 
before  they  were  convicted  of  any  offence  against  society. 

"  You  stand  still  a  hit,"  said  Jo1)kins,  "  and  I'll  try  to  ffiake  the  place  a  little 
more  coraforlablj  for  you." 

How  he  was  to  succeed  in  doing  that,  Clauds  eould  not  divine,  ^Hi  lie?  waited 
for  about  a  quaiter  of  an  hour  with  patience.  Then  ihe  ioot  of  the  cell  was 
open  d,  and  a  truss  of  str^\r  was  thro vvn  in. 

"All  right,"  said  Jobkins. 

**  Yes,"  said  Claude.  "  Thank  ydu^  all  is  fight  sis  ydii  say,  and  I  am  very 
ranch  obliged  to  you,  indeed.'* 

"  Don't  mention  it." 

The  cell  was  locked  up,  and  Claude  was  alone. 

Under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  now  wa3,  his  renections  Were  riot 
likely  to  be  other  than  Of  the  most  painful  character.  In  addition  to  the 
menial  aggravation  of  being  apprehended  upon  a  charge  of  which  he  was  most  pan 
ticiilarly  innocent,  he  could  not  doubt  but  that  upon  his  appearance  in  the  morn- 
ing at  a  police-office,  some  one  would  be  able  to  recognise  him  ;  and  in  that  event 
he  would  be  at  once  hurried  to  Newgate,  and  his  death  determined  upon  as  soon 
as  possible. 

When  he  came  to  consider,  he  much  doubted  if,  even  upon  his  recognition  by 
any  one,  that  person  would  get  any  reward,  since  he  (Claude)  was  already  in' 
custody;  but  after  all,  that  was  a  matter  that  did  not  much  disturb  him. 

He  began  quite  plainly  to  understand  how  the  whole  affair  had  been  managed^ 
by  Phillip  Manning.  That  unscrupulous  individual  had  got  to  town  just  a  little 
before  him  (Claude)  by  some  means,  and  prepossessed  the  mind  of  his  uncle  with' 
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the  story  that  had  induced  the  judge  to  give  him  (Claude)  such  a  strange,  and,  at 
the  time,  incomprehensible  reception. 

Then  Phillip  fiad — probably  by  the  assistance  of  some  persons  in  his  service, 
■while  he  (Claude)  was  talking  to  the  judge — left  the  house,  and  got  possession  of 
the  young  girl,  and  driven  the  chariot  off  with  her. 

And  even  amid  all  his  own  troubles,  serious  and  affecting  his  life  as  they  were, 
Claude  felt  heart-stricken  at  the  idea  of  Grace  Manning  being  in  the  hands  and 
at  the  mercy  of  her  abandoned  cousin. 

•*  And  thus,"  he  said,  "for  a  time  does  wickedness  triumph." 

After  a  while  he  stirred  himself  to  see  if  there  were  any  means  by  wUich  he 
could  possibly  escape  from  the  cell.  He  tried  the  door;  but  destitute  of  imple- 
ments as  he  there  was,  any  attempt  to  force  it  would  be  utterly  futile.  The  walls 
he  struck  in  all  parts  ;  but  from  the  dead  sound  they  returned  he  felt  certain  that 
the  cellar  he  was  in  was  a  mere  excavation,  and  that  all  around  him  was  solid 
earth,  so  that  he  could  only  hope  that  on  the  morrow  something  would  turn  up  of 
an  advantageous  character,  so  as  to  induce  the  judge  to  side  with  a  belief  in  his 
innocence  before  any  discovery  of  who  or  what  he  really  was  could  be  made. 

And  Claude  had  some  confidence  in  the  usual  stupidity  of  the  police.  He  well 
knew  their  great  anxiety  to  identify  any  one  whom  they  were  asked  if  they  knew, 
and  he  likewise  well  knew  how  stupid  they  were  at  auything  in  the  shape  of 
recollection. 

Of  course,  when  he  reasoned  thus  of  the  police,  he  excepted  some  of  the  old 
experienced  Bow-street  men,  who,  if  they  were  to  see  him,  would  at  once  be 
able  to  name  him. 

Wearied  with  such  agitations,  and  worn  out  by  the  great  fatigues  he  had  gone 
through  for  the  last  twenty  four  hours,  Claude,  at  length,  lay  right  in  the  centre 
of  the  truss  of  straw,  that  had  been  so  kindly  given  to  him  ly  Jobkins,  and 
fell  fast  asleep. 

The  probability  is,  that  he  enjoyed  a  far  rounder  repose  than  Phillip  Manning, 
notwithstanding  that  villain  had  so  successfully,  for  the  time  being,  got  the  better 
of  him,  by  fixing  his  own  guilt  upon  his  (Claude's)  innocent  shoulders. 

Daylight  at  bright  noon,  and  midnight,  were  alike  in  the  strong  celi  of  the 
St.  James's  watch-house. 

Claude  started,  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  when  some  one  called  "  Hallo  !  hallo ! — 
Get  up,  unless  you  are  fond  enough  of  the  damp  to  lie  here  and  rot." 

It  was  not  Jobkins  who  made  this  speech.  Claude  rose,  and  felt  his  limbs 
much  stiffened  by,  no  doubt,  the  damp  air  in  which  he  had  slept ;  before  trying 
to  turn  his  head  he  found  that  he  had  got  that  most  unpleasant  companion,  a  stiff 
neck.     He  could  not  help  uttering  a  malediction  upon  the  place. 

"Hal  ha!"  said  the  officer,  who  came  to  fetch  him,  *' you  don't  seem  to 
like  it  at  alU  But  come  on  ;  it's  time  you  made  an  appearance  at  the  police 
office." 

Claude  did  not  condescend  to  make  this  man  any  answer,  but  followed  him  up 
the  twelve  steps. 

It  was  broad  daylight; 

A  tin  mug,  half  full  of  water,  and  a  lump  of  very  brown,  coarse  looking  bread 
was  given  to  him  for  breakfast,  and  then  he  was  permitted  at  a  pump  to  wash 
his  face  and  hands. 

"  Now,  you  rascal,'*  said  the  night-constable,  bustling  up  to  him,  "  I  have  seen 
the  judge.* 

**  Have  vou  ?"  said  Claude.     "  Is  he  pretty  well  after  it  ?" 

"  After  what  ?" 

"  After  the  infliction  of  a  visit  from  such  an  ass  as  you  are." 

The  ofificers  did  not  want  to  laugh  ;  but  they  could  not  stand  this,  and  a 
general  roar  testified  their  appreciation  of  the  joke  against  the  night-constable, 
who  tvas  not  celebrated  among  item  ior  any  large  amount  of  wisdom. 

"  You  villain,  do  you  dare  to  make  a  laughing-stock  of  me  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes,"  said  Claude. 
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"  T  wonder  I  don't  knock  you  down." 

'^  It's  no  wonder  at  all.  The  simple  explanation  is,  that  you  are  afraid 
to  try  it." 

The  night-constable  looked  ferocious ;  but  he  turned  away  muttering  to  him- 
self— 

"  If  I  can  do  you  an  ill  turn,  master,  I  will;  you  may  make  up  your  mind  to 
that,     I  never  was  so  insulted  in  all  my  life." 

Claude  felt  that  now  was  coming  the  time  when  he  would  have  to  run  the  risk 
of  detection  in  his  true  character.  He  wished  much  to  prolong  the  period  during 
which  he  should  be  unknown  ;  and  he  so  disposed  his  hair,  and  the  upper  part  of 
his  clothing,  that  he  looked  as  unlike  what  he  usually  looked  as  possible. 

He  thought  it  would  be  prudent  to  give  some  name  to  the  magistrate,  however ; 
if  he  did  not,  he  knew  that  the  officers  would  all  be  put  upon  the  mettle  to  find 
out  who  he  was,  and  some  one  might  make  a  shrewd  guess,  who  otherwise  might 
not  have  his  attention  directed  towards  him  (Claude)  at  all. 

Police  vans  were  at  that  time  things  undreamt  of,  and  the  charges  over  night  at 
the  various  watch-houses  of  the  metropolis,  were  taken  through  th£  streets  pro- 
perly ironed,  and  the  procession  headed  by  a  couple  of  officers,  while  two  more 
brought  up  the  rear ;  and  in  this  way  was  Claude  Duval  conducted  to  Bow  Street. 

He  had  hoped  that  some  other  less  conspicuous  police  office  would  have  been 
chosen  ;  but  Bow  Street  it  was. 

His  was  not  the  first  case  called  upon,  but  when  he  was  conducted  into  the 
court,  he  saw  Judge  Manning  on  the  bench  talking  to  the  magistrate.  The  judge, 
looked  old  and  worn, 

A  general  feeling  of  curiosity  was  manifest  upon  the  countenances  of  all  who 
were  present,  for  it  had  got  whispered  about  that  the  case  was  a  curious  one,  and 
Claude  found  himself  very  uncomfortably  the  centre  of  attraction. 

Ihe  magistrate  was  a  short,  bloated-looking  man  with  an  immense  projecting 
under  lip,  ard  features  indicative  of  sensuality  in  the  highest  degree.  His  voice 
was  harsh  and  discordant. 

*'  Well,  prisoner,"  he  cried,  "  what  is  your  name  r" 

*' John  Smith,"  said  Claude.     "  What  is  the  charge  against  me  ?" 

'  Oh,  you  want  to  know  the  charge,  do  you  V 

"  I  trust  that  that  is  not  a  very  unreasonable  amount  of  curiosity  in  one  so 
situated  as  I  am.'' 

*'  You  are  a  scoundrel,  sir  !     Hold  your  tongue." 

"You  are  a  fool,  sir,  and  a  liar,*' said  Claude;  *' and  if  holding  my  tongue^  in 
your  vernacular,  means  keeping  silent,  while  you  make  me  the  subjectof  silly  and 
impertinent  remarks,  I  will  not  do  so," 

The  face  of  the  irritable  magistrate  turned  of  a  purplish  hue.  Never  had  he 
been  before  so  defied  in  public,  and,  like  most  bullies,  he  had,  when  such  a  circum- 
stance realiy  took  place,  hardly  anything  to  say  for  himself. 

Judge  Mannino'  interposed. 

"  Pardon  me,  your  worship,"  he  said,  *'  for  interferring  ;  but  I  am  quite  willing 
to  state  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar." 

"Very  well-^-very  well,"  said  the  magistrate,  wiping  his  face  with  a  flaring  silk 
handkerchief.     "  Very  well — as  you  please,  my  lord.     Let  it  be  so." 

He  spoke  as  though  it  was  some  great  indulgence  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to 
state  the  charge  against  him.  What  a  famous  inquisitor  such  a  magistrate  would 
have  made  ;  but  then,  all  this  was  in  the  olden  time.  Ministers  are  now  forced  to 
place  men  of  education  and  some  judgment  on  the  magisterial  bench;  but  it  is 
only  the  force  of  public  opinion  that  has  made  the  change,  as  only  the  force  of 
public  opinion  makes  all  changes  in  this  country  of  corruption,  and  dominant 
rascality.  All  ministers  go  into  office  with  but  one  motto,  and  that  is  "Resist- 
ance to  all  change." 

<*  ^he  charge,"  added  Judge  Manning,  *'  is  for  the  abdication  of  a  young 
lady." 

His  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke. 
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'•  Not  guilty/'  cried  Claude. 

"  Silence,"  said  the  magistrate. 

"Not  guilty,"  cried  Claude  again,  in  a  voice  that  might  have  been  quite  con- 
veniently heard  in  Bow-street. 

*' Allow  me  to  state  the  charge  and  to  call  my  witnesses,"  said  the  judge. 

The  magistrate  waved  his  hand  as  though  he  were  the  eiTiperor  of  all  the  world, 
and  only  graciously  gave  his  permission  for  other  folks  to  breathe  a  little  to  keeti 
life  in  them. 

*'  I  charge  this  man,"  added  Judge  Manning,  "  with  the  abdication,  from  the 
house  where  she  was  residing,  some  distance  from  London,  of  my  daughter,  Grace 
Manning." 

He  then  briefly  and  very  clearly  went  through  the  particulars  already  known  to 
the  reader ;  namely,  the  mysterious]  commission  to  Phillip,  and  the  arrival  cf 
Claude  at  the  mansion  in  town,  with  his  accusation  of  Phillip,  and  assertion  that 
Grace  was  in  a  chariot  without,  and  would  substantiate  it ;  when  no  Grace  and  no 
such  chariot  could  be  seen  at  all  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Claude  listened  to  all  this  without  the  least  interruption,  and  then  the  judge 
said — 

"  If  the  prisoner  has  any  question  to  ask  of  me,  I  shall  ot  course  reply  to 
him."  ^ 

"  I  would  merely  ask  if  your  nephew  Phillip  enjoys  your  confidence?" 

"My  confidence  ?'* 

"Yes.  Is  he  a  person  of  that  character  that  you  consider  him  worthy  of 
belief  ?"' 

*'  Yes — yes — Now." 

"  Then  there  was  a  time  when  such  was  not  the  case." 

"  There  was." 

**  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask  of  you,  sir.  I  have  only  to  say  that  you  are 
much  deceived." 

'*  Well,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  this  is  quite  clear.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  has 
committed  a  most  heinous  offence,  and  I  shall  commit  him  for  trial," 

*'  Perhaps  you  will  condescend,*  said  Claude,  "  to  hear  any  witnesses  first  that 
may  depose  to  what  the  prosecutor  has  stated,  and  which,  with  all  due  deference 
to  him,  I  would  suggest  is  not  yet  proved." 

'*  I  ^ill  call  my  nephe^r,"  said  the  judge. 

'*  Ah,"  said  Claude.  *'  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.'* 

Phillip  was  in  the  body  of  the  court ;  and  now  looking  as  pale  as  death  itself, 
he  made  his  appearance.  It  will  easily  be  conceived  how  reluctant  he  must  have 
been  to  come  forward  and  confront  Claude,  and  yet  how  impossible  it  was  that 
he  should  not  do  so  under  the  circumstances. 

The  oath  was  tendered  to  him  and  duly  taken. 

"  Now,  Phillip,"  said  the  judge.  *•  You  will  oblige  me  by  stating  as  briefly  as 
you  can  all  that  you  know  of  this  affair;  and  you  will  be  as  temperate  as  vou  can  " 

"  I  will,  sir." 

"  Proceed  then,"  said  the  magistrate, 

Phillip  had  time  to  muster  up  courage  to  look  Claude  in  the  face,  but  he  could 
not  do  so  ;  and  the  conscience  that  the  eye  of  the  innocent  man  whom  he  was 
going  to  do  all  that  perjury  could  do  to  condemn,  was  upon  him,  dazzled  him 
like  sunlight. 

There  surely  is  something  in  the  very  nature  of  truth  that  makes  it  apparent  and 
infinitly  superior  in  its  very  essence  to  falsehood  ;  for  notwithstanding  Phillip  had 
a  good  tale  to  tell,  and  was  well  backei  by  both  the  magistrate  and  his  uncle,  no 
one  in  the  court  could  listen  to  him  without  a  lurking  suspicion  that  all  was  not 
right  with  his  evidence. 
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claudb's  friends  become  active. 

We  shall  see  how  he  got  on  with  his  vile  and  slanderous  tale  of  itnfamy  and 
calumny. 

Phillip  Manning  put  in  the  letter  that  he  said  he  had  received,  and  which  pre- 
tended to  warn  him  of  the  projected  abduction  of  his  cousin  Grace  ;  and  then  he 
went  on  to  say  how  he  had  tried  to  thwart  the  design— been  too  late,  and  finally, 
just  managed  to  get  to  London  again  in  time  to  put  hi^  uncle  in  possession  of  the 
frightful  fact  that  Grace  was  actually  carried  off. 

'*  Look  at  me,"  said  Claude. 

By  a  good  eiFort,  Phillip  managed  to  do  so. 

"  Where  have  you  seen  me  before  V* 

"  At  my  uncle's  house,  last  night.'* 

"  And  when  and  where  before  that  ?" 

**  Nowhere.*' 

*'  Then  I  will  refresh  your  memory.  We  met  in  a  green  lane  near  to  Ealing, 
yesterday.     Do  you  deny  that,  upon  your  oath  V 

"  I  do." 

"  Do  you  keep  a  carriage'?'' 

"  Certainly  not.     My  income  will  not  permit  me  to  do  such  a  thing." 

"  But  your  income  will  no  doubt  easily  permit  you  to  hire  one  now  and  then, 
Mr.  Phillip  Manning,  and  that  was  possibly  the  case  a»  regards  the  one  in  which 
I  stopped  you  when  you  were  conveying  off  Miss  Manning.*' 

"  This  is  monstrous,"  said  the  magistrate;  '*  what  does  the  prisoner  mean  ?" 

"  Ay,"  said  Phillip,  '*  what  can  he  mean  V 

'*  Simply/*  said  Claude,  "  that  I  rescued  Grace  Manning  from  you  yesterday, 
and  brought  her  to  London.  By  her  own  request,  I  left  her  for  a  few  moments 
outside  her  father's  house  while  I  went  in  to  prepare  him  for  her  sudden  appear- 
ance, and  during  those  few  moments  she  disappeared.  Where  she  is  now,  you 
Phillip  Manning  can  best  tell.*' 

"  Yes,  who  but  you  ? — who  but  you  stole  out  of  your  uncle's  house,  while  he 
and  I  were  talking,  and  made  off  with  her?" 

"  Surely,  surely  this  cannot  be  true?''  said  the  judge. 

'*Itis  all  false,"  said  Phillip.  "  I  should  be  worse  than  the  worst  if  I  could 
do  such  acts." 

**  You  would,  indeed,  PkiUip." 

*'  And  are,*  said  Claude.  "  That  such  has  been  the  case  I  am  now  i^uite  cer- 
tain ;  and  a  time  will  come,  I  hope,  when  the  only  witness  who  can  clear  up  this 
affair  will  do  so,  to  my  honour,  and  to  Phillip's  confusion." 

"What  witness?*'  said  Phillip,  looking  round  him  with  apprehension,  as 
though  he  feared  that  from  the  crowd  in  the  court  some  one  would  step  forward 
and  confront  him,  bringing  proofs  of  his  duplicity  and  viliany. 

"  This  man  asks  what  witness  ?"  said  Claude  ;  *'  and  I  declare  that  the  witness 
I  hope  yet  to  see  will  be  Grace  Manning." 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  said  Phillip. 

''What!"  said  Claude,  "  have  you  forgotten  where  you  took  her  to  last 
night  ?" 

"  I — .1  took  her  nowhere— I  don't  know  anything  about  her." 

"  Prisoner,"  said  the  judge,  "restore  me  my  child,  and,  even  now,  I  will  abandon 
this  charge,  and  you  shall  go  free.'*  ^ 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  said  Claude  ;  '"  ask  your  nephew." 

The  judge  sunk  back  upon  his  seat  again,  from  whence  he  had  partially  risen, 
and  uttered  a  long-drawn  sigh. 

"  I  will  commit  him,'*  said  the  magistrate.  "Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  stand 
committed  to  take  your  trial  for—'* 
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*'  Stop  a  moment,'*  said  Claude,  "  Has  Phillip  Manning  a  servant — a  stout 
man  with  red  hair?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  judge,  '*he  had." 

"Then  that  servant  was  with  him,  when  I  met  him  in  the  green  lane,  and 
rescued  your  daughter  from  him.     He  was  then  playing  the  part  of  a  postillion.'* 

"  Well,  my  servant  is  here,"  said  Phillip ;  *'  put  him  upon  his  oath,  and  let  us 
see  where  he  was  last  night  at  the  time  you  mention.     Peter!  Peter  J" 

''  Here,  sir,'  said  a  voice  ;  and  the  identical  man  who  had  driven  the  chaise, 
and  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  crawled  away  in  the  bustle  attendant  upon 
Claude's  rescue  of  Grace  Manning,  made  his  appearance. 

The  oath  was  taken  by  this  man  ;  and  Claude  said  to  him — 

*'  Where  were  you  yesterday,  about  sunset  V 

**  I  was  in  London  all  day,  and  all  night  too.  My  master  gave  me  a  guinea  to 
go  and  relieve  a  poor  family  with,  and  that  took  me  all  day,  for  I  could  not  find 
where  they  had  moved  to.** 

"  But  you  found  them  at  last ;  and,  I  hope,  relieved  them  ?*• 

'*  No ;  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  discover  where  they  had  moved  to. 
Please,  sir,'*  turning  to  Phillip,  **  here's  the  guinea,  as  I  could  not  find  the  poor 
people." 

*'  That  will  do,"  said  Claude.  "I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  this  witness. 
Time  alone  can  put  this  affair  to  rights.  I  pity  you,  my  lord  judge,  more,  if  pos- 
sible, than  I  feel  for  myself,  for  you,  after  ail,  iu  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of 
your  child,  are  the  worst  victim  of  this  most  foul  conspiracy.'' 

'*  But  it  shall  be  found  out,"  cried  a  voice  from  the  body  of  the  court. 

«  Ah  !*'  said  Claude. 

He  l  new  the  voice.     It  was  Jack's, 

"  Who  was  that  ?"  said  the  magistrate.  •*  Seize  that  man,  aad  bring  him  before 
me — officers,  seize  that  man  ;  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  it  la.  one  of 
the  prisoner's  abandoned  accomplices.'* 

An  active  search  was  made,  and  a  vast  amount  of  bustle  ensued,  but  the 
officers  with  all  their  exertions  were  unsuccessful  in  discovering  who  had  spoken 
the  words. 

Claude  was  very  anxious  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  Jack ;  but  all  he  could  ven- 
ture upon  was  a  few  words  of  a  general  character. 

"  If  any  friend  of  mine,'*  he  said,  **  be  here,  let  him  try  to  find  Grace  Manning 
as  well  for  my  sake  as  for  her  own  and  her  father's  consolation,'* 

**  Yes  !**  cried  the  voice  again. 

*'  Hush  !**  said  Claude.     "  Hush  I" 

**  Upon  my  life  !'*  cried  the  magistrate,  "  this  is  very  strange  and  very  annoying. 
Officers,  I  demand  that  the  person  who  interrupts  the  court  in  this  manner  be 
brought  before  me  immediately  !" 

The  officers  now  felt  the  necessity  of  laying  hold  of  somebody,  so,  as  they 
could  not  find  the  real  offender,  they  laid  violent  hands  on  the  most  stupid, 
inoflfensive,  barmlesi-looking  person  they  could  see,  and  dragged  him  forward, 
exclaittiing — 

**  Here  he  is,  your  worship.     Here  he  is  !*' 

"  Well,  fellow,'*  said  the  magistrate,  "  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself 
for  this  indecorous  interruption  of  the  court  ?" 

**  It  wasn't  me,  your  wuship  !* 

"  Come,  come— be  careful  what  you  say,  sir." 

"Of  course  he  denies  it,  your  worship,'*  said  one  of  the  officers. 

**  Of  course,'*  repeated  his  sapient  worship.  "  I  have  a  great  mind,  sir,  Jto 
commit  you  to  prison  for  a  month  j  but  as  it  is,  I  will  let  vou  off  this  once  with  a 
fine  of  forty 1^'r 

The  clerk  had  whispered  something  to  the  magistrate,  who,  after  a  whispered 
consultation  with  that  functionary,  added —  -^  • 

"  A-hem !  ^  Will  -anybody  swear  that  this  was  the  man  who  disturbed  the 
court?'* 
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The  oflScers  had  some  sort  of  dread  that  the  real  offender  might  com«  forward  ; 
find  they  nudged  each  other  to  take  the  necessary  oath,  which  the  magistrate  ob- 
serving,  induced  that  potentate  to  say— 

**  Well,  prisoner,  for  thi«  time  you  may  go ;  but  don't  let  rae  see  your  face  here 
again — mark  that." 

*'  Yes,  your  wuship  ;  but  I  didn't  speak." 

**  Go  away,  sir,  and  be  thankful." 

The  man  slunk  away,  and  then  the  judge  said,  in  a  low  tone,  expressive  of  much 
dejection—* 

'*May  I  request  that  your  worship^will  remand  the  prisoner  for  a  week?  I 
hope,  during  that  time,  that  by  indefatigable  exertions,  something  may  be  brought 
to  light  that  will  elucidate  the  mysteries  in  which  this  painful  affair  is  enveloped." 

The  magistrate  assented ;  and  Claude  found  himself  formally  remanded  for  one 
week. 

Claude  was  rather  anxious  regarding  what  prison  he  was  to  be  sent  to ;   for  he 
knew  that  there  was  rather  a  paucity  of  jail  accommodation  in  London,  and  that 
it  was  a  very  common  thing  for  even  remanded  prisoners  from  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis  to  be  taken  to  Newgate. 
.  "Where  am  I  to  be  taken V  he  said, 

«  To  Newgate." 

Claude  looked  upon  his  recognition  at  Newgate  as  certain,  and  all  he  said 
was— 

^  "I  protest  against  all  this  proceeding.  Judge   Manning.      You  will  be  sorry, 
sir,  for  sacrificing  one  who  has  run  into  much  danger  to  save  you  much  sorrow." 

'!  Save  mc  much  sorrow  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  tried  to  do  so  by  restoring  to  you  your  daughter.  I  failed  ib  that, 
perhaps,  mad-brained,  toochivalric  enterprise,  and  here  I  am!" 

Judge  Manning  was  evidently  shaken. 

**  Would  to  God,"  he  said,  "  I  could  see  my  way  tiirough  all  this  tangle  of 
incidents  I  I  shudder  to  do  less  or  more  than  justice  !'* 

"  The  time  will  come,*'  said  Claude. 

*'  Now,  young  teller,"  whispered  an  officer  in  his  ear.  "  This  way,  if  it's  all 
the  same  to  you." 

In  another  moment  he  was  led  from  th3  court.  As  he  passed  out  he  was  quite 
close  to  Phillip  Manning.  That  rascal  glanced  around  him  to  see  that  his  uncle 
was  not  nigh,  and  then  he  saluted  Claude  with  a  grin  of  malice  as  he  said,— 

*'  I  triumph  now." 

"  Ye6,"  said  Claude,  '*  you  fancy  so." 

**  I  know  it." 

*'  But  you  dread  the  result,. and  that  will  sarely  come.  Triumph,  do  you  say  ? 
Is  that  cowardly  hang.dog-look  one  of  triumph  ?  Why,  jou  are  shaking  with 
fear,  to  your  inmost  soul.  Officers,  look  at  us  and  say  which,  in  your  experience, 
is  the  guilty,  and  which  the  innocent  man  ?" 

The  officers  only  looked  at  each  other,  but  they  made  no  reply  to  this  remark 
of  Claude's.  It  was  not  at  all  likely,  under  the  circumstances,  that  they  would. 
As  for  Phillip  he  walked  away  as  quietly  as  possible. 

''Shall  I  keep  up  my  incognito  or  not?"  was  the  question  that  Claude  now  put 
to  himself.  After  a  few  moments  council,  he  answered,  and  in  the  afflrraa*.ive.— 
A  coach  was  procured.  He  was  told  that  that  was  done  by  order  of  Judge  Man- 
ning, and  in  the  course  of  about  five  minutes  more  our  hero  was  on  his  road 
to  Newgate. 

He  was  carefully  handcuffed. 

If  such  had  not  been  the  case  he  might  yet  have  made  some  sort  of  effort  at 
escape,  upon  the  principle,  that  it  ought  to  be  much  easier  to  get  out  of  a  coach 
than  out  of  Newgate. 

The  gloomy  portal  of  the  prison  was  soon  reached,  and  then  came  the  most 
anxious  moment  of  all—- a  moment  which  would  decide  whether  Claude  wauld  be 
recognised  or  not  by  the  officials. 
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*«  What  sort  of  a  lot   have  you  got  there  ?"  said  the  man  at  the  wicket. 

'*  ni  be  hung  if  I  know,"  said  the  officer  who  had  special  charge  of  Claude. — 
"  But  I  don't  suppose  it's  of  much  consequence;  I'm  to  give  this  letter  to  the 
governor.     Is  he  up  and  about  V* 

•*  Not  he.     Didn  t  you  know  he's  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  fortnight  V 

''Not  I." 


I>ICK   TURPIN    PRESUNTING   HIS  CARD    AT   THE   QUAKERS, 

*'  Well,  it's  a  fact  then,  and  our  fellows  say  here  that  he  sickened  when  Claude 
Duval  got  away  the  last  time,  and  has  never  been  his  own  man  again,  and  won't 
be,  'till  we  have  Claude  under  lock  and  key.'" 
'.     *'  Then  the  letter  must  be  taken  to  h'm." 

')    "  Ay,  that  can  be   done.    Peter,  take  this  letter  to  the  governor  ;  I  suppose 
it'8  about  the  prisoner  ^" 

No.  82, 
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**  Not  a  doubt  of  it  as  it's  from  old  Judge  Manning.  The  charge  though 
don't  seem  to  be  much,  and  between  you  and  I  and  the  door-post.  Bill,  this  chap, 
in  ray  notion  of  things,  isn't  the  right  party." 

*'  You  don't  say  so  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  do.     You  take  a  look  at  him." 

Claude  had  managed,  by  stooping,  to  deceive  his  real  height  very  much,  and 
by  slightly  puffing  out  his  cheeks,  he  certainly  materially  altered  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, so  that  one  would  have  needed  to  be  very  familiar,  indeed,  with  him  to 
have  recognised  him. 

"  Humph  !'*  said  the  man  who  was,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  on  the  lock. — 
'*  Humph  !  It  seems,  to  me,  as  if  I  had  seen  somebody  like  him  somewhere  ; 
but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know  where. 

At  this  moment  the  lad,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  governor  with  the  letter, 
cam«  back  with  it  opened,  and  said, — 

**  The  governor  is  too  ill  to  attend  to  it ;  but  he  says  '  I'm  to  shew  it  to  Mr. 
Blain,  and  he  is  to  attend  to  it.'  " 

Then,  it's  no  secret,"  said  the  turnkey.     *'  Let's  have  a  look  at  it.". 

'*  Ah  read  it  out,"  said  the  officer,  who  had  brought  Claude  from  Bow-street. 
'>'  Read  it  out." 

'*  You  read  it,  Peter." 

Peter,  in  a  school -boy-like  drawling  tone  of  voice,  without  the  smallest  regard 
to  punctuation,  then  read  as  follows  : 

"Judge  Manning  present  his  compliments  to  the  Governor  of  Newgate,  and 
would  feel  obliged  by  the  remanded  prisoner,  John  Smith,  being  placed  in  a 
private  room,  and  shown  all  the  indulgence  consistent  with  his  safe  keeping; 
as  Judge  Manning  has  not  sufficient  evidence  to  pronounce  confidently  on  his 
guilt,  and  is  anxious  to  commit  as  little  injustice  as  possible." 

By  this  time  some  half  dozen  officers  had  repaired  to  the  vestibule,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  recognise  Claude.  They  all  heard  the  letter  read,  and  then  turned 
away  with  looks  of  indifference,  as  though  they  would  have  said— 

"  Oh,  this  is  nothing  ;  this  will  turn  out  no  case.'" 

The  one  named  Blain*  now  took  the  letter,  and  intimated  to  Claude  that  he  was 
to  follow  him. 

Claude  did  so,  affecting  to  be  quite  lame  of  one  leg. 

*'  Are  you  hurt  ?"  said  the  officer. 

"No,"  said  Claude,  ''  this  is  an  old  affair." 

"  Well,  you  can  rest  yourself  as  long  as  you  like  in  the  place  I'm  going  to  take 
you  to;  I  suppose  it's  all  some  mistake?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Claude,  *'  quite  so." 

"  Ah,  well  you  will  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  Newgate  ;  and  when  you 
see  Judge  Manning  again,  you  can  say  that  Blain  made  you  as  comfortable  as  he 
could." 

"  I  will;  and  yet  it's  an  awful  thing  to  be  put  in  Newgate." 

"  Stuff,  I  live  in  it.     This  way — this  way. 

I'd  work  not  by  night  nor  by  day, 
But  back  on  my  fortune  I'd  fall, 
If  I  could  but  find  out  the  right  way, 
To  say  *  wanted'  to  famed  Claude  Duval. 

Ah,  sir,  he's  the  fellow  we  are  all  sighing  after,  here," 
*«  Really,"  said  Claude. 

CHAPTER  CLI. 

dick's  visit    to    NEWGATE, 

If  Claude  could  in  those  adverse  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  have 
been  amused  at  anything,  probably  the  regrets,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  the 
officer  in  Newgate,  at  the  impossibility  of  capturing  such  a  prize  as  Claude 
Duval,  would  have  had  that  effect. 
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Bat  his  heart  was  too  full  to  enable  him  to  do  more  than  faintly  smile. 

The  room  into  which  he  was  now  conducted,  differed  very  much  indeed  from 
those  sad  and  dreary  portions  of  the  prison  which  ordinary  malefactors,  who  had 
no  one  upon  any  ground  or  with  any  authority  to  intercede  for  them,  were 
placed  by  the  officials. 

The  letter  from  Judge  Manning  had  done  much  more  for  Claude  in  Newgate 
than  all  the  appeals  to  the  humanity  and  sense  of  justice  that  could  have  been 
made,  would  have  accomplis-hed  ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  many  an  inno- 
cent man  is  taken  up  and  commiitcd  to  jail  until  an  investigation  of  the  charge 
against  him  is  made,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country,  that 
his  punishmet  should  begin  before  the  law  has  declared  him  guilty. 

But  yet  such  is  the  case. 

It  is  said  in  England  to  he  an  axiom  that  the  lavir  preserves  all  accused  persons 
to  be  innocent,  until,  by  the  regular  courae  of  judicial  investigation,  they  are 
clearly  and  distinctly  proved  to  be  guilty  ;  but  to  any  one  who  has  paid  attention 
to  the  subject,  it  i.*.  quite  clear  that  the  administrators  of  the  law,  from  the  lowest 
policeman  to  the  governor  of  Newgate,  are  of  a  difierent  opinion. 

They  presume  that  the  suspecled  and  the  accused  are  m  all  cases  guilty,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  difference  between  the  convicted  thief  and  the  man  whose 
neighbour  has   *'  borne  false  witness  against  him,"  in  regard  to  treatment. 

Any  man  in  England,  who  chooses  to  take  a  false  oath,  may  place  any  other 
man  in  prison — put  handcuffs  upon  his  wrists — associate  him  with  thieves,  and 
characters  worse  than  thieves  ;  and  although  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
the  innocence  of  the  man  falsely  accused,  would  eventually  be  brought  to  light, 
who  is  to  undo  what  is  done  ? — Who  is  to  say  that  he  has  not  suffered  as  much 
up  to  the  point  when  his  innocence  becomes  apparent,  as  though  he  had  been 
guilty  ?  .1  ■ 

Hence,  then,  we  say  that  the  treatment  of  accused  persons  in  England  is  in  all 
cases  most  gross  and  unjustifiable. 

That  Judge  MaHning  felt  this  to  be  the  case,  is  pretty  manifest  by  the  care  he 
took  that  Claude  should  not  undergo  it. 

The  judge  had  doubts  of  Claude's  guilt,  and  hence  he  had  sent  the  letter,  which 
the  reader  has  heard  read,  to  the  govern  or  of  Newgate.  No  doubt,  in  the  clear 
and  astute  mind  of  the  judge,  as  the  cv.-^s  or  presumed  case  against  Claude*  had 
developed  itself^  there  had  arisen  many  circumstances  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  his 
nephew  Phillip's  statements;  and  from  all  that  was  taking  place,  Claude  entertained 
a  sanguine  expectation  that  if  he  happened  not  to  be  recognised,  he  might  soon 
find  himself  at  liberty. 

There  was  a  carpet  upon  the  floor  of  the  room  to  which  he  was  consigned,  and 
in  other  respects  it  bore  evidence  of  regard  for  comfort.  In  a  small  closet  adjoin- 
ing was  a  bed,  and  indeed  the  only  circumstance  that  really  gave  it  what  might 
be  called  quite  a  prison-look  was  that  the  windows  were  well  defended  by  iron 
bars  both  within  and  without. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  ttiis  ?"  said  the  turnkey,  as  he,  glanced  round  with  quite 
in  air  of  pride  like  the  owner  of  some  palace.     "  You  may  be  as  comfortable  here 
^  the  day  is  long.     Don't  you  think  you  can  now  V 
\  *'  I  should  not  wonder,"  said  Claude. 

^**  Only  look.     Here's  a  fine  view  of  a  bit  of  the  outer  wall,  and  if  you  only  get 

this  corner  of  the  window  and  squint  downwards,  you  will  see  a  little  bit  of 

e  of  the  enclosed  yards." 

\'  Very  lively,  indeed,"  said  Claude. 

f  Ah,  you  may  say  that.'  I  don't  know  how  they  are  going  to  manage  about 

r  grub,  but  1  suppose  as  they  have  put  you  into  such  good  quarters  as  regards 

•  lo'Jging,  that  will  be  all  right.'* 

t  don't  know,"  said  Claude,  *'  what  they  mean  to  do,  but  I  know  what  they 

i  to  do." 

What's  that?" 

]^hy,  compensate  an  innocent  man  in  every  way  that  Is  possible  for  an  unjust 
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detention  here.  Liberty  13  the  dearest  possession  in  the  world,  and  if  a  man  be  de- 
prived of  that,  he  may  well,  provided  he  be  innocent,  expect  other  indul- 
gences." 

''Humph!"  said  the  jailor,  "as  for  the  innocence,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  We  never  yet  had  anybody  in  Newgate  that,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
count, wasn't  one  of  the  most  injured  of  individuals;  and  as  for  innocenc3,  lord 
bless  you,  new  born  babes  afore  they  begin  squalling  can't  be  more  innocent  than 
they.     Ha~ha— !" 

*'Ah,"  said  Claude,  as  he  threw  himself  upon  a  singularly  hard  couch  that 
was  in  the  room.  ''You  look,  my  friend,  upon  all  these  things  with  a  profes- 
sional eye." 

"  I  rather  think  I  do.  However,  I  wish  you  well;  and  if  T  can  do  you  a  good 
turn,  I  will,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  like  the  looks  of  you." 

*'  You  have  my  best  thanks.'* 

The  man  smiled  and  withdrew.  Claude  heard  the  sound  of  the  lock  of  the  door 
as  it  was  carefully  secured  on  the  outside,  and  then  there  was  the  unequivocal 
bang  of  an  iron  bar  into  it's  place. 

*' These  indulgences,"  said  Claude  to  himself,  "are  not  without  the  usual 
severities,  but  this  is  better  than  a  cell.  I  wonder  now  if  I  owe  this  to  the  honest 
convictions  creeping  over  Judge  Manning  that  I  have  told  the  truth  and  that  his 
nephew  is  a  rogue,  or  to  his  fears  about  his  child?" 

hy  a  natural  movement  enough  now  Claude  commenced  a  careful  examination 
of  his  prison. 

No  place  could  so  little  reward  a  scrutiny.  There  was  literally  nothing  that 
could  invite  a  second  glance.  The  walls  were  stone.  The  floor  was  stone.  Hobs 
or  cupboards,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  held  his  bed,  there  were  none,  and 
that  might  be  called  something  between  a  hole  and  a  cupboard.  Less  than  five 
minutes  sufficed  to  convince  Claude  that  there  was  nothing  to  glean  in  the  way  of 
hopeful  information  from  an  examination  of  the  room,  if  it  might  be  called  so,  in 
wh  ch  he  was. 

He  cast  himself  upon  the  hard  couch  again,  and  gave  himself  up  to  reflections, 
some  of  which  were  of  anything  but  a  pleasant  or  consolatory  character.  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  next  to  an  impossibility  that  heshoald  escape  recognition  from  some 
of  the  authorities  of  Newgate,  and  in  that  case  he,  of  course,  knew  that  the  very 
worst  might  be  expected.  There  was  only  one  gleam  of  consolation  amid  the 
sombre  darkness  of  his  position,  and  that  was  the  conviction  that  Cicely  was  safe 
and  well  cared  for. 

It  cost  him  much  thought,  however,  and  many  pangs  to  know  how  and  in  what 
way  be  should  communicate  to  her  his  perilous  position. 

When  he  came  upon  that  subject,  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts  would  not  allov 
hira  to  b*^  still,  and  he  rose  and  paced  the  small  apartment  to  and  fro,  with  rapi- 
and  uneasy  steps. 

In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  things,  he  was  startled  by  the   sudden  opening  ' 
the  door,  and  Phillip  Manning  stoed  upon  the  threshold. 

*'  You  will  find  him  there,  sir,"  said  a  voice.     *<  I  will  wait,  and  you  have  or 
to  call  out  in  a  loud  voice  ^  Very/ and  I  will  come  and  let  you  out>'* 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Phillip.  ' 

The  door  was  closed,  and  he  stood  a  couple  of  paces  within  Claude's  partic 
prison. 

At  this  moment,  the  impulse  to  knock  him  down  certainly  came  strongly 
Claude,  but  by  a  powerful  effort  of  his  judgment,  he  restrained  it,  for  he  felt 
important  it  was  to  him  not  only  to  hear  what  Phillip  had  to  say,  but  likew 
avoid  making  any  commotion  in  the  prison,  which  might  have  the  effect  of 
moning  round  him  some  who  might  know  him. 

He  would  not  speak  first,  however,  but  he  looked  Phillip  in  the  face  with 
defiance,  before  which  the  conscious  villain  shrunk  and  trembled. 

At  length,  finding   that  Claude  would  not  ask  him  the  purport  of  his   \| 
was  compelled  to  commence  the  conference  himself.  1.^ 
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"Youmay  make  me  your  friend,  if  you  like,"  Slid  Philhp. 
«No  "  said  Claude.     "  If  suck  a  thing  were  possible  I  would  declme  the  pro- 
cess.    Speak  out  at  once,  and  say  what  new  circumlocution  of  villany  br.ngs  you 

here  ?'* 

*'  I  regret  the  turn  affairs  have  taken." 

*'  y"esrin' truth  I  do;  and  I  think,  upon   mature  consideration,  we  had  better 
back  out  of  it  now,  with  what  we  can  get." 
i(  We  >* 
"  Yes ;  I  say  we,  because  I  am  quite  willing  that  you  should  be  a  sharer  m  the 

full  proceeds,  you  see."  . ,  ^,     ,  ^    n-  n     .1 

'*  Go  on.     Explain  yourself  more  fully,"  said  Claude,  controUmg  as  well  as  he 

was  able,  which  was  not  very  well,  the  indignation  that  was  swellmg  at  his  heart. 
•'  Why     I  don't  mind  telling  you  because   no  one  else  hears  me,   and  it  you 

repeat  it,  nobody  will  believe  yon,  that  I  did,  while  you  were  talkmg  to  the  Judge, 

pass  out  and  get  possession  of  Grace." 

<^  I  know  it." 

"That  is  to  say  vou  guessed  it." 

"  Well,  well,  Phillip,  I  guessed  atit.—What  next? 

«'  I  can't  help  stopping  to  tell  you  how  well  pleased  I  am  to  find  you  so  reason- 
able  about  this  matter  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  fully  expected  you  would  have 
stormed  and  raved  in  good  style." 

<*  You  see  how  calm  I  am  ?"  . 

"Yes, I  perceive.  Well,  as  I  was  saying.  I  recovered  my  , prisoner  and  have 
her  safe,  but— but  the  thing  is  a  failure  rather,  and— and '* 

"  How  a  failure  ?  If  you  have  her  safe,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  failure  i  You 
must  explain  yourself  more  particularly."      ,      ,      ,  ,^      ,  1      r^-u 

*<  Well  "  said  Phillip,  with  a  tcss  of  his  head.  «'  You  know  so  much  of  the 
affair  already,  and  you  suspect  so  much  more,  that  the  safest  way,  if  any  good  13 
to  be  done  with  you,  is  to  tell  you  all." 

"  Much  the  safest,"  said  Claude.  , 

«  So  I  think.  In  the  first  place  I  want  money.  In  the  next  I  was  not  with- 
out a  certain  amount  of  admiration  of  my  cousin  Grace. 

''  Well*  as  we  were  first  cousins,  and  so  within'lhe  legal  bounds  ofconsangunity, 
I  did  not  see  the  least  objection  to  marry  her.  She  is  my  uncle's  only  child,  and 
will  inherit  all  his  wealth,  to  a  certainty,  and  he  is  rich.     I  proposed  to  Grace. 

"  And  was  rejected  ?" 

'«  Yes  with  great  scorn.  From  that  itioment  I  promised  myself  revenge ;  but 
I  likewise  promised  mvself  that  I  would  be  careful  in  my  manner  of  exacting  it. 
Grace  went  to  stay  with  a  distant  relative,  from  whom  I  got  her  away  by  the 
story  of  her  father's  illness,  as  you  are  well  aware.  You  met  us  and  spoiled  my 
plans  or  I  should  have  taken  her  where  she  would  have  been  quite  safe,  and  1 
would  have  forced  her  into  a  marriage  or  blighted  her  existence  m  such  a  way, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  relief  to  have  had  even  me  to  have  called  by  the  name 

^  '<  The  situation,"  said  Claude,  "  must  have  been  indeed  desperate  that  would 
have  made  that  a  desirable  resource." 

Phillip  continued  without  heeding  this  bitter  sarcasm. 

"  Bat  thing's  have  turned  out  differently.  She  is  as  obstinate  as  twenty  mules, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  she  will  kill  herself.  All  I  have  got  her  to  consent  to  is, 
that  if  she  is  restored  to  her  father,  she  will,  provided  you  likewise  consent  bury 
the  whole  affair  in  oblivion,  and  not  accuse  me.  But  that  is  onl}  half  the  battle 
gained.  1  want  money,  aad  surely  you  cannot  be  quite  indifferent  to  the  claims 
of  a  couple  of  thousand  poinds." 

"Not  at  all."  ,     .    1       .f  V 

«  Well  then,  I  know  that  for  the  restoration  of  his  child,  the  judge,  if  you  asK 
him,  will  hand  you  a  draft  for  ^4000  or  £5000,  and  consent  to  ask  no  questions. 
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He  will  be  with  you  here  in  the  couie  of  an  liour.  I  ask  you  to  adopt  that 
course.  Ask  him  for  the  money.  Promise  him  his  child  by  twelve  o'clock  to 
night  ;  and  then  when  you  hand  me  the  cheq^ue,  I  will  restore  you,  and  to- 
morrow morniDg  we  will  meet  and  share  the  proceeds'.*' 

"  Ah  !"  said  Claude.    He  could  not  trust  himself  at  the  moment  to  say  more. 

"  Well,  is  it  a  bargain  ?" 

"  Where  is  she  ?" 

**  You  must  excuse  me  there,  my  friend.  That  is  a  secret  worth  knowing,  so 
I  intend  to  keep  it  to  myself." 

Claude  covered  his  face  with  both  his  hands  and  thought.  Shall  I,  he  thought, 
'  consent  in  appearance  to  this  villany  for  the  sake  of  restoring  the  child  to  the 
father,  and  then  afterwards  proclaim  it  ?  No — no.  He,  this  Phillip,  will  bind 
Grace  to  secresy  by  some  oaths,  which  her  pure  spirit  will  not  break  ;  and  then  I 
should  denounce  him  in  vain  ;  besides,  could  I  go  through  the  interview  with  the 
jodge?  Nc — no.  A  hundred  times  no.  The  words  in  which  I  should  cloathe 
the  proposal  for  the  restoration  of  his  daughter  for  a  sum  of  money,  would  stick 
in  my  throat.     I  cou'd  not — 1  could  not  1 

"  Have  you  decided  ?"  said  Phillip. 

*' Yes!''  cried  Claude,  with  startling  energy. 

"  And  you  will  do  it?" 

"  You  will  find  what  I  will  Jo.  Vilkin  !  Monster !" 

Claude  made  a  dash  at  him  and  caught  him  by  the  throat.  Phillip  raised  a 
stifled  cry,  but  it  suffic2d  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  turnkej',  who  opened  the  door 
just  as  Phillip  was  taming  blaek  in  the  face. 

"  Holloa  !     What's  this  I" 

"  Keep  off!''  cried  Claude.  "  Keep  off!  There  will  be  one  scoundrel  the  Ie53 
in  the  world.  Keep  off,  I  pray  you." 

"  No,  no,  this  sort  of  thing  won't  do,''  said  the  turnkey. 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  v/hlstle,  and  blew  a  shrill  note,  which 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  half-a-dozen  turnkeys  to  his  aid,  and  by  their  united 
exertions,  Phillip  Manning  was  torn,  more  dead  than  alive,  from  the  grasp  of 
Claude. 

For  a  few  ininutes  the  scene  of  confusion  was  most  intense  ;  and  several  of  the 
officers  were  of  op'nion  that  Phillip  Manning  was  dead. 

"You  have  let  yourself  in  for  it  now,"  said  one  ;  *'  you  will  swing  for  this.** 

*'Sueh  a  villain,"  said  Claude,  "  deserved  death  froni  the  first  hand  that  could 
he  tJlised  with  sufficient  power  to  inflict  it." 

"  Ah,"  said  au  old  officer  shaking  his  head  sagely  from  side  to  side.  "  If  all 
the  villains  were  to  be  throttled,  what  would  become  ot  the  population  I  should 
like  to  know.  That  would  never  do." 

The  door  of  the  room  was  again  closed  upon  Claude,  and  fastened  securely, 
while  the  insensible,  and  as  some  thought,  the  dead  Phillip  was  taken  to  the 
Infirmary,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  the  surgeo-i  could  do  anything  for 
him.  ;.^ 

It  was  only  a  case  of  suspended  animation.  A  little  blood-letting  soon 
recovered  him.  Such  folks  as|  Phillip  Manning,  somehow,  always  do  °take  a 
deal  of  killing,  while  people  whose  lives  are  of  both  public  and  private  conse- 
quence, most  easily  g 

"  ShufHe  off  this  mortal  coil." 

There  is  surely  a  special  Providence  for  the  conservation  of  blickguardism.  Do 
we  not  see  daily  instances  of  men  [whose  lives,  as  far  as  society  is  concerned, 
are  perfectly  worthless,  running  risks  and  escaping  dangers  which  would  be  the 
instant  destruction  of  any  really  estimable  and  valuable  member  of  society  ?  There 
are  men  who  ride  across  horses,  who  patronise  gigs,  who  ride  steeple-chases,  and 
daily  expose  themselves  to  all  the  chances  of  death  and  accident,  and  yet  upon 
such  men's  safety,  you  mayjreely  wager— and  why?  Simply  because  their  deaths 
would  be  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss  to  society. 
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And  so  Phillip  recovered  with  his  heart  full  of  such  unmitigated  hatred  to 
Claude,  whom,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  he  only  knew  as  John  Smith,  that  nothing 
short  of  his  complete  destruction  would  now  satisfy  him. 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  after  these  events, jhat  Claude's  door  was  op  e  ned 
again^  and  the  turnkey  said — 

*'  Here's  your  brother,  Tom  Smith,  as  lie  calls  himself.  I  suppose  you  won't  go 
far  to  throttle  him  I" 


CHAPTER  cur. 

JACK   UNDERTAKES   A    PERILOUS    MISSION. 

*'  My,  brother!'  exclaimed  Claude. 

*'  Yes.    But  if  he  isn't,  why  we  can — — " 

**StopI  Stop!"  cried  Claude,  " it's  all  right ;  I  only  thought  he  was  out  of 
town.     That's  all.     Let  him  come  in  directly." 

♦'Ah,  John,"  said  a  voice,  "  I  knew  you  would  be  glad  to  see  me." 

It  was  Dick  Turpin. 

Claude,  at  the  moment,  deeply  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  taken  tlie 
hint  about  a  brother,  and  not  said  anything  to  breed  a  suspicion  that  such  was 
not  the  case  ;  but  ke  was,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  wonder  to  know  how  Dick 
could  possibly  have  found  out  what  had  happened  to  him. 

"  I  am,  indeed,  glad  to  see  you,  Tom,'*  said  Claude. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,"  said  the  turnkey,  as  he  closed  the  door,  *'  There  will  be 
no  throttling  this  time,  I  suppose." 

The  moment  they  were  fairly  alone,  Claude  said,— . 

'*  Dick,  I  am  pleased,  and  afflicted  at  this  visit." 

«  How  afflicted  ?" 

'*  At  the  danger  you  thrust  yourself  into." 

«<  Oh,  don't  think  of  that.  Danger  is  the  element  such  men  as  you  and  I  live 
in.  It  comes  as  natural  to  us  as  water  to  a  fish  ;  but,  speak  low,  and  don't  pro- 
nounce my  name,  nor  will  I  yours.  Walls  have  ears  they  say,  and  I  don't  feel 
much  trust  in  anything,  even  being  quite  alone  in  Newgate.'' 

*'  I  will  be  careful ;  but  how  did  you  find  me  out  ?** 

"I  have  many  and  some  very  strange  sources  of  information.  At  some  other 
time  we  will  talk  about  that.  Moments  are  precious  just  now ;  for,  although,  it  is 
contrary  to  their  orders  to  forbid  me  to  visit  you,  upon  my  stating  my  near  rela- 
tionship ;  yet  they  will  cut  that  visit  as  short  as  possible,  you  may  depend.'^ 

"True—true!" 

"jThen  tell  me,  Claude,  at  once,  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and  Jack  and  I  will 
do  if.  Bother  my  tongue  !  I  uttered  your  name  just  now,  after  myself  giving 
you  the  caution  not  to  do  so.'* 

**  Never  mind.     You  spoke  in  a  very  low  tone.'* 

*'  I  hope  I  did." 

"  Be  assured  you  did,  and  that,  as  yet,'  all  is  well.  There  is  only  one  course  of 
conduct  that  you  and  Jack  can  adopt  to  aid  me,  and  that  is  to  follow  Phillip  Man- 
ning, and  find  out  where  he  has  bestowed  Grace,'* 

•'*  He  has  her,  then  ?" 

''  Yes ;  the  villain  has  been  here  and  confessed  as  much.  I  have  half  choaked 
him,  I  believe;  but  I  hope  I  have  not  wholly  done  so.  The  restoration  of  Grace 
to  her  father,  untraraelled  by  any  promise  to  keep  secret  Phillip's  share  in  the 
infamous  transaction,  will  be  the  signal  for  my  instant  liberation  ;  and  if  that  can 
take  place  before  any  awkward  recognition  of  me  takes  place  here,  the  whole  affair 
will  end  well,  and  do  to  laugh  at  on  a  winter's  night. 

"  It  shall  be  done." 

'*  Then  I  feel  easy  ;  for  well  I  know  that  if  it  can  be  done  at  all,  you  and  Jack 
are  the  persons  to  do  it :  and  now,  as  regards  Cicely,  merely  tell  her  that  I  am 
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engaged  for  a  day  or  two  upon  a  matter  that  has  suddenly  sprung  up  ;  but  it  is 
quite  needless  to  mention  me  in  any  connexion  with  this  dreadful  building,  which 
is  already  sufficiently  a  bug -bear  to  her  iQ?agintaion." 

''  All  shall  be  as  you  wish  in  that  respect." 

**  Hilloa  !  is  the  goisiping  overl"  cried  the  turnkey.  "Ten  minutes  is  all  we 
allow." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Dick.     "  Good-by,  John." 

''Good-by,"  said  Claude.  *■  All's  right.  They  are  very  civil  to  me  here, 
Tom,  and  this  man  has  been  particularly  so." 

Both  Claude  and  Dick  felt  the  importance  of  propitiating  the  officials  of  the 
prison,  so  Dick  at  once  handed  the  man  a  guinea,  saying— 

"  Take  that  as  an  earnest  of  another,  when  my  brother  here  is  declared  inno^ 
cent,  which  he  is." 

The  turnkey  tossed  the  coin  in  the  air  by  a  dexterousmovement  of  hi8  thumb; 
and  as  he  caught  it  in  its  descent,  and  placed  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  he  looked 
aside  at  Claude,  saying— 

"  He  won't  fare  the  worse  ;  but  mum  is  the  word  about  the  spangle.** 

"  Airs  right,'*  said  Dick;  "  I  know.  God  bless  you,  brother  John.— You  will 
soon  be  out  of  this." 

Claude  was  again  alone,  but  his  reception  of  visitors  was  not  yet  over. 
Phillip  Manning  had  spoken  for  once  in  a  way,  just  because  it  happened  to  suit 
him,  the  truth,  when  he  said  the  judge  was  about  to  pay  Claude  a  visit^  find  sure 
enough,  Dick  had  hardly  got  well  clear  of  Newgate,  when  the  judge  was  an- 
nounced. 

Claude  rose  and  received  the  old  man  with  respect,  for  he  could  not  quarrel 
with  him,  knowing  well,  that  in  his  conduct  towards  him  he  acted  as  any  one 
would  have  done  under  the  circumstances,  and  probably  with  much  mQi:e  consi- 
deration, than  any  ordinary  person  would  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject.  .   ■ 

Claude  was  aware  that  the  judge  placed  his  own  back  to  the  light,  wliich/g^ve 
him  the  advantage  of  seeing  Claude's  features  fully,  while  his  own  were  partially , 
shrouded;  but  Claude  had  no  sort  of  objection  to  such  an  arrangement.     Hp; 
had  no  emotion  of  his  mind,  that  might  find  expression  upon  his  countenance,  to 
conceal.  r.; 

'*  You  will  perhaps  "be  surprised  at  this  visit,"  said  the  judge, 

"No,  sir.     Your  nephew  told  me  of  it." 

"What,  Phillip?" 

*'  Even  so,  sir." 

''  Then  he  has  made  already  an  attempt  to  move  you  to  compassion  for  s 
father's  sufferings  ?     What  has  been  your  answer  ?" 

"  Phillip  has  made  no  such  attempt." 

"  Do  not  try  to  deceive  me.  For  what  other  motive  could  he  seek  you  in  this 
gloomy  prison?" 

"  To  add  to  his  viHany  by  attempting  to  get  me  to  participate  in  a  scheme  of 
robbing  you." 

"  Impossible  !" 

"And  yet  true,  sir.  1  took  him  by  the  throat  as  my  answer.  They  wrested 
him  from  me,  or  he  would  not  have  lived  to  deny  the  new  charge  against  him  as, 
of  course,  he  will  most  freely  and  distinctly." 

"  Alas  !  alas  !     What  am  I  to  think  ?" 

*'  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  you  should  be  thoroughly  confused  by  all 
that  lias  happened.  You  woidd  need  to  have  the  prescience  of  the  Almighty  to 
see  your  way  through  the  conflicting  evidence  that  is  brought  before  you.  No- 
thing but  the  evidence  now  of  your  daughter,  Grace,  can  be  conclusive  to  your 
mind." 

*'  Restore  her  to  me — restore  her  to  me  !" 

"  I  would  that  I  could." 

"  Hark  your,  sir ;  this  child — this  Grace—is  the  child  of  my  old  age.  My  only 
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one.     Without  her  I  am  desolate.     God  who  looks  into  all  hearts  as  into  an  open 

book,  on'y  knows  if  you  be  guilty  or  innocent  of  her  abduction  ;  but   you  must 

confess  yourself  that  circumstances  are  strong  against  you." 

♦^They'ai-e." 

"Well — well,  if  you  be  guilty,  I  iaiplore    you,  as  you  wish  that  Heaven  should 


THE  OLD  PUMP,   NEAB  CLAUDE's  TOWN  RESIDENCE, 

overlook  that  guilt — as  you  hope  for  all,  ay,  more  than  all,  the  advantages   you 
even  expected  to  accrue  from  that  guilt — 1  entreat  you  to  restore  her  to  me  upon 
your  own  larms ;  you  have  only  to  speak." 
"  This  is  hard,  indeed." 
''  What  is  hard  ?" 
*'Tj  be  thus  appealed  to  upon  the  presurapt'on  of  my  guilt.     I  tell  you,  sir 
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judge  once  for  all,  that  I  was  your  child's  defender — that  I  rescued  her ;  but  that 
she  has  been  torn  away  from  me  and  from  you  again.  Look  to  Phillip  for  a 
further  answer." 

The  judge  groaned. 

"Yes,  sir  ;  I  add,  and  I  add  it  most  emphatically — Look  to  Phillip,  whom 
you  have  loaded  with  benefits — to  Phillip,  whom  ycu  have  had  oecasioa  to  for- 
give for  much,  and  whom  you  have  so  forgiven.  Look  to  him,  and  to  him  only,  for 
your  child." 

"  I  am  as  one  in  a  maze,  I  know  not  what  to  think,  nor  which  way  to  move," 
said  the  judge,  mournfully. 

"  Hark  ye,  sir,''  said  Claude,  after  a  slight  pause.  "  I  do  not  feel  any  degree 
of  bitterness  or  resentment  against  you  for  this  imprisonment  which  I  innocently 
suffer.    I  admit  it  was  forced  upon  you." 

*/Ifyou  be  innocent,"  said  the  judge,  "  you  are  the  most  generous  of  men. 
But  if  guiky,  you  are " 

*'  G^o  on,  sir.  Being  innocent,  I  can  very  well  bear  to  hear  what  you  would 
say  of  guilt." 

"  You  are,  then,  of  guilty,  the  most  artful  and  spurious." 

"  Excepting  one." 

"What  one?" 

"Your  nephew,  Phillip,  sir." 

'*  If  I  were  once  only  assured  of  his  guilt  in  the  present  instance,  he  should 
never  again  reach  my  heart ;  but  it  is  too  improbable.  What  could  he,  of  all 
men,  have  to  gain  by  the  abduction  of  my  child,  but  shame  and  want  ?" 

-'He  knows  that  you  are  rich,  sir." 

*'  Granted  that  T  am.     What  then?* 

"He  knows  that  Grace  is  your  only  child,  and  that  upon  her  will  devolve  the 
greatest  amount  of  your  wealth.  Thus  calculating,  then,  his  great  object  was  to 
get  her  to  consent  to  an  union  with  him." 

"  You  are  wrong.     She  has  already  explicitly  refused  him.' 

'*  Yes,  but  he  hoped  that  by  taking  her  from  all  who  would  befriend,  he  should 
be  able  to  place  her  in  such  a  position  that  even  marriage  with  him  would  be  far 
better  than  the  shame  which  would  be  her  posiiion  otherwise." 

A  flush  of  angry  colour  came  to  the  judge's  cheeks. 

**  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  that  is  too  much." 

*' In  what  way?"  said  Claude,  speaking  quickly.  "Do  you  think  that  any- 
thing: in  the  way  of  wickedness,  that  you  and  I  may  imagine  ig  in  reality,  too  much 
for  Phillip  to  perpetrate  ?     I  tell  you,  sir,  he  has  been  to  me  to-day.'* 

**  I  knew  it.     He  has  tried  to  move  your  heart." 

"Move  my  heart?  In  good  truth,  sir,  he  did  move  both  my  heart  and  brain 
to  that  extent,  that  I  could  not  keep  my  fingers  from  his  ihroat.  I  did  not  kill 
him;  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  Phillip  Manning  forgets  the  clutch  with 
which  I  held  him,  in^consequence  of  moving  ray  heart." 

The  judge  glared  at  Claude  with  an  expression  that  looked  almost  like  in- 
sanity, as  he  said— 

"  And  what  is  your  account  of  the  interview  you  have  had  with  Phillip  7" 

'«  The  true  one  ?" 

"But  its  substance  ?" 

"That  you  will  not  believe  it  if  I  tell  it  to  you  ;  and  yet  you  shall  know  that 
he  admitted  to  me  he  knew  where  Grace  was,  and  his  object  in  coming  to  me 
was  to  get  me  to  take  the  guilt  off  his  shoulders,  by  owning  that  I  was  the 
criminal,  and  asking  of  you  a  large  sum  for  the  restoration  of  your  child,  wliich 
sum  he  proposed  to  share  with  me.     That  was  his  errand." 

The  judge  looked  astonished, 

"And  your  answer?"  he  said. 

"  Look  for  it  upon  Philip's  throat." 

"  I  khow  not  what  to  think.  I  am  bewildered.  Your  tone  and  manner  is  so 
like  innocence,  and  yet  the  circumstances  are  so  strongly  against    you,   that 
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you  may  well  suppose  that  even,  with  all  my  experience,  I  know  not    what  to 

think."  .  „ 

**  Granted,  sir.     And  now  I  will  make  to  you  a  proposal* 
<'  Name  it.     If  it  tend  to  the  restoartioa  of  my  child,  you  may  make  your   own 

terms.     Goon.     Goon!  .  •       ,.  r 

"  The   first   condition   of  my  proposal  is,   that  you  will   not  insult  me   by 
supposing  that  what  I  am  about  to  offer  to  do  is  for   money.     Do  you  consent  to 
that?" 
"I  do." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  will  make  an  effort  to  get  back  your  daughter  from  the  hands  of 
your  nephew  Phillip,  if  you  will  aid  me  to  do  so.  I  have  friends  without  this 
prison.  It  matters  not  who  or  what  they  are,  but  for  my  sake  they  will  do  their 
utmost  to  find  out  where  Phillip  has  bestowed  Grace.  Their  exertions  will  be 
something  worth  thinking  of,  but  from  you  I  must  have  certain  facihtiea  for 

them."    °  .       „ 

"  Name  any  sum  required.' 

*'  It  is  not  money.  "What  I  demand  is  that  they  come  and  go  as  they  please  to 
me  in  this  prison,  without  question  or  hindrance." 

it  Granted.* 

''  'Tis  settled  then.  1  demand  too,  that  I  may  correspond  with  who  I 
please  without  my  letters  being  subject  to  the  surveillance   of  the  authorities  of 

the  prison."  ,  ,         ,  i-i  j  * 

"  Send  any  letter  you  please,  addressed  to  wnom  you  like,  under  cover  to  me, 
and  I  pledge  you  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  to  forward  it." 
"  I  am  quite  satisfied,  sir." 
"  Then  you  will  try  your  best  ?" 

**  Sir— sir.     Remember  that  you  still  suspect  me  guilty." 
"  No,  hardly  now."  ,  .       . 

'*  Why  am  I  here  then  ?  Nay  do  not  look  confused,  sir,  at  the  seeming  incon- 
sistency of  your  acts.  Were  I  in  your  place,  and  you  in  mine,  I  daresay  I  should 
do  as  you  do,  and  with  that  feeling,  I  of  course  find  no  fault  with  you..  As 
soon  as  1  can  get  any  intelligence  for  you,    satisfactory  or  otherwise,  you  shall 

hear  it." 

I  "  I  thank  you,  and  be  assured  that  if  in  this  matter  I  have  done  you  an  in- 
justice, I  have  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  amply  indemnify  you  for  it.  You 
shall  want  for  nothing  here."  .        r      j» 

I     "  I  thank  you.     I  am  certainly  not  partial  to  prison  fare. 
!     "Then  you  know  what  it  is?"  said  the  judge,  quickly.  i.        .     . 

I  ''  Yes  "  said  Claude,  <'  and  I  can  well  see  that  that  admission  tells  much  against 
me  in  your  mind.     But  let  it  go.     You  will  find  that  there  are  worse  men  out  of 


jud^ 

call,  to  whom  he  said — 
i     '*Is  the  governor  up?"  ,  ,        -n  ,_    i.  ^  »> 

I     "  Yes  my  lord  judge,"  said  the  man,  "  and  he  will  be  happy  to  see  you. 
I     "  Very  well.     I  wan't  to  speak  to  him."     Then  turning  to  Claude,  he  said— 

''You  may  write  to  me  with  safety,   and  you  will  find,  by  the  free  egress  and 

inc^ress  of  your  friends,  if  you  send  for  them,  that  the  agreement  is  being  carried 

ou°t." 

I     Th^e  door  of  the  prison  room  was  closed,  and  again  barred  and  locked,  and  Claude 

was  alone.                                                            ,    ,                         /^          r  .u           c 
'     "All  may  yet  be  well,"  he  said,  as  he  paced  the  narrow  confines  of  the  apart- 
ment.    "  If  Dick  and  Jack  can  be  but  the  means  of  restoring  Grace  to  her  father 
the  tale  that  she  will  have  to  tell  will  complete  my  justification,  and  all  1  shall 
then  ask  will  be  an  instant  release.     Oh,  that  I  were  on  the  road  again,  breatning 
the  free  air  of  Heaven  from  the  back  of  my  gallant  steed." 
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The  very  first  thing  now  that  Claude  wished  to  do  was  to  make  Dick  and  Jack 
awave  of  the  sort  of  bargain  he  had  made  with  the  judge. 

This  could  now  easily  be  accomplished  by  writing  to  them  and  putting  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  promise  of  the  judge  to  forward  his  letters  without  any 
examination,  provided  they  were  addressed  to  him,  he  wrote  the  particulars  of 
the  conversation  we  have  worded,  ending  by  saying— 

"  To  save  me,  detect  Phillip  Manning.  I  leave  it  to  the  skill  and  the  friendship 
of  you  both,  to  do  so  much  for  rae.'* 


CHAPTER  CLIII. 

JACK   AND    DICK    GO    UPON    THE    TRACK    OF    PHILLIP    MANNING,    AND   MAKB   A 

DISCOVERY, 

The  cogitations  of  Phillip  Manning,  after  his  interview  with  Claude,  could  not 
be  of  a  pleasant  character.  In  addition  to  being  half  choked,  he  had,  by  his  folly 
and  his  criminality  iti  the  whole  transaction,  placed  himself  in  a  most  uncomfort- 
able situation. 

Gladly,  most  gladly,  would  he  now  have  backed  out  of  the  affair,  if  he  could 
possibly  have  done  so  without  comprom'sing  himself  beyond  all  power  of 
redemption  with  his  uncle. 

Whatever  scenes  or  follies  of  extravagance  the  old  judge  might  from  time  to 
time  be  inclined  to  forgive  his  nephew,  it  was  not  at  all  probable  that  if  he  came 
before  him  in  the  character  of  the  abductor  of  his  much-loTcd  child,  that  he 
could  feel  anything  but  the  most  intense  indignation. 

Phillip  felt  this. 

We  will,  preceding  the  receipt  of  Claude's  letter  by  Dick  and  Jack — by-the-by, 
it  was  addressed  to  the  latter,  for  Claude  felt  that  Jack  deserved  the  compliment 
at  his  hands — take  a  peep  at  the  proceedings  of  Master  Phillip. 

We  have  already  stated  that  while  Claude  was  carrying  on  that  most  inauspi- 
cious dialogue  with  the  old  judge,  Phillip  had  gone  into  the  street,  and  found  the 
carriage  which  contained  Grace. 

The  young  creature  had  been  waiting  most  anxiously  for  the  return  of  Claude, 
and  when  the  coach  door  was  opened,  she  looked  for  nothing  but  to  see  him,  and 
to  hear  some  message  from  her  father. 

When  the  hateful  countenance  of  Phillip  Mfi,nniDg  met  her  gaze,  she  seemed 
as  though  ber  life  were  evaporating,  and  she  could  only  gaze  upon  him  with  a 
speechless  despair. 

"You  are  mine,"  he  said.  "You  are  mine.  Ha !  ha  !  I  have  you  once 
again,  and  your  are  mine." 

Overcome  completely  by  the  sound  of  these  terrible  words,  a  dimness,  as  if  the 
world  were  enveloped  in  a  mist,  came  before  her  eyes,  and  she  swconed,  falling  to 
the  bottom  of  the  carriage. 

*'  Good  1"  said  Phillip.     "  Good  !" 

He  at  once  closed  the  carnage  door,  and  having  carefully  fastened  it,  he 
mounted  himself  on  the  box,  and  drove  off. 

Where  and  how  she  was  bestowed,  will  be  best  understood  by  a  slight  detail  of 
the  circumstances  that  ensued,  upon  her  coming  to  her  senses  again. 

When  Grace  opened  her  eyes,  all  was  darkness— darkness,  too,  of  the  most 
profound  character— so  that  although  she  held  up  her  'hand  before  her  eyes,  she 
could  not  see  it. 
_  At  first  her  memory  was  so  confused  that  she  could  not  recollect  the  various 
circumstances  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  this  state  of  inertitude  did  not 
last  long,  for  gradually  circumstance  by  circumstance  then  came  back  to  her 
in  detail,  all  the  events  that  had  placed  her  in  her  present  position,  but  what  that 
position  was  she  could  only  conjecture. 
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She  at  first  felt  fearful  that  she  was  in  some  sort  of  bondage  that  would  pre- 
vent her  from  rising;  but  she  found  that  that  was  not  the  case,  and  she  gained 
her  feet. 

♦*  Father  !  father  !     Help  me  !"  she  cried. 

The  echo  of  her  o^rn  voice  was  the  only  answer  that  was  returned  to  her  cry 
for  aid.  j 

•'  Just  Heaven  !"  she  cried,  **  what  will  become  of  me  ?"  • 

She  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  that  attitude  of 
supplication  to  the  Deity,  begging  for  that  mercy  and  consideration  which,  if 
extended  to  any  one  in  this  world,  surely  should  be  to  one  so  pure  and  so  fault- 
less as  she  .was.  j 

When  she  rose  from  this  act  of  devotion,  she  felt  greatly  refreshed  in  spirit,' 
and  much  more  able  to  reason  calmly  upon  her  perilous  situation.  She  did  not 
entertain  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  her  being  again  in  the  power  of 
Phillip  Manning,  and  she  resolved  that,  let  what  might  occur,  he  should  not  see 
any  evidences  of  fear  upon  her  part  now.  j 

"  If  I  subdue  him,"  she  said,  '*  it  will  only  be  by  showing  no  fear.  His 
dastard  spirit  would  rejoicft  in  my  despcndency,  as  much  as  it  will  be  cowed  by' 
an  appearance  of  courage."  I 

There  could  not  possibly  be  a  juster  mode  o'  reasoning  than  this,  as  regarded, 
Phillip  Manning.  His  was  just  the  sort  of  ^disposition  to  indulge  in  weak 
triumph  where  he  found  submission,  but  to  be  abashed  and  shrinking  before  that 
real  courage,  which  even  in  the  midst  of  his  power  should  defy  hira.  j 

Having  come  to  this  resolve,  Grace  began,  as  well  as  the  intense  darkness 
would  permit  her,  to  feel  about  the  room,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  proportions, 
and,  if  possible,  find  some  window  or  other  aperture,  by  which  she  could  get  light. 

After  a  time  she  did  find  the  window.  But  the  shutter.3  were  fast  closed. 
She  could  only  tell  by  the  feel  that  a  window  it  was  ;  but  all  her  exertions  did 
hot  enable  her  to  find  any  means  of  unclosing  the  shutters.  I 

Suddenly,  while  she  was  engaged  upon  the  attempt,  she  heard  a  rattling  noise' 
and  from  beneath  a  door,  she  saw  a  thin  pencil  of  light. 

Clasping  her  hands,  she  waited  in  expectation  of  what  might  then  ensue,  fully,! 
determined  to  defy  Phillip  to  the  utmost.  I 

Siie  heard  a  key  rattle  in  a  lock — she  heard  a  heavy  bolt  drawn  from  the  oul- 
side  of  a  door,  and  then  it  opened,  and  Phillip  Manning,  conveying  a  lamp  in  one 
hand,  appeared  before  her.  j 

The  sudden  glare  of  light  from  the  lamp,  after  the  intense  darkness  she  had' 
been  in,  was  painful  to  her  eyes  at  first;  but  in  the  course  of  a  moment  or] 
two,  that  feeling  wore  ofi',  and  she  was  able  to  move  her  hand  from  before 
them.  Phillip  had  paused  upon  the  threshold,  and  was  looking  into  the  room 
with  an  mquiring  gaze. 

'*  Grace  !  he  said,  *' Grace!" 

She  would  not  answer  hira.'' 

"  Good  Heaven  !"  he  exclaimed,  *'she  has  not  escaped  ?" 

He  rushed  into  the  room  with  vehemence,  but  when  he  saw  her  standing  by 
the  window  he  drew  a  long  breath  of  most  exquisite  relief,  and  holding  the 
lamp  above  his  head,  he  said— 

**  So  you  are  here?"' 

Still  she  would  not  answer  him. 

*'  This  obstinacy,"  he  said,  "  will  not  avail  you.  Grace,  do  you  know  where 
you  are  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied. 

"Ah  !  you  know  V 

"  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a  villain,  so  far  as  he  thinks,  bat  in  reality  I  ara,  as  he 
too  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven." 

''  Let  Heaven  open  the  door,  then,  for  you,"  he  said,  with  a  sneer  ;  "  but  I 
am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you,  Grace,  I  come  to  bring  you  freedom  and 
happiness." 


I  i 
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She  started  and  felt  her  colour  come  and  go'atthe  delightful  prospect,  but  fearing 
some  viilany,  as,  indeed,  she  had  abundant  cause  to  do,  she  said  nothing. 

"  You  have  but  to  acquiese  in  what  I  shall  propose  to  you,"  lie  added,  '*  and 
you  will  be  never  again  subject  to  such  an  annoyance  as  you  now  suffer  from  ; 
your  fa^te  is  in  your  own  hands." 

'*  Go  on,"  she  said,  finding  that  he  would  not  continue  speakin  g  unless  she 
made  some  sort  of  reply  to  him — "  go  on." 

'*  You  encourage  me  to  proceed,"  he  said.  "  'Tis  well  that  you  should  do  so, 
and  I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  find  you  so  reasonable.  Now,  Grace,  you  know  that 
I  love  you." 

"  You — love — me  ?" 

*«  Yes,  and  why  not  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no!" 

/'  You  doubt  it  ?    I  ought  to  be  able  to  convince  you  of  your  error." 

**  No,  Philip,  no.  Love  desires  the  happiness  of  its  object,  but  you  do  not, 
cannot  love  but  one.     It  is  not  in  your  nature.'* 

"  And  that  one  is  you  ?" 

*'  No,  no." 

•'  What  absurd  story  have  you  got  hold  of  to  my  prejudice  ?  Who  could  have 
dared  to  tell  you  falsely  that  I  love  another?  Name  at  once  the  author  of  the 
calumny  ?    Who  is  it  yon  would  say  that  I  love  V 

"  Yourself,  Phillip.     Only  yourself." 

He  looked  abashed. 

**  Pshaw  !"  he  said,  after  taking  a  few  moments  to  recover  himself.  *'  Pshaw ! 
This  is  only  some  foolish  delusion.  My  love  for  you  is  so  great  that,  you  see,  in 
the  face  of  the  most  serious  obstacles,  I  have  taken  you  away  ;  and  now,  Grace, 
you  have  only  to  consent  to  be  mine,  and  you  shall  be  at  liberty." 

*'  Look  you,  Phillip.  Where  death  by  some  lingering  torture  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  you  upon  the  other.  I  would  gladly,  if  no  other  mode  of  escaping 
from  you  presented  itself,  endure  the  bitterest  pangs.'* 

*'  You  only  say  this,  Grace." 

"  I  think  it,  too." 

*'No,  n©,  or  if  you  do,  your  mind  will  change  some  day.  Peihaps  the  beauty 
upon  which  you,  no  doubt,  pride  yourself,  will  fade  after  the  confinement  of  a 
year  or  two  in  this  place,  and  you  will  be  right  glad  to  embrace  my  offer.  I 
will  keep  you  here  until  you  go  mad  and  your  father  dies,  and  then  I  will  produce 
you,  and  as  your  next  of  kin,  claim  the  benevolent  care  of  you  and  all  your 
property.     Ha  !  ha  !" 

"  Or.,  Phillip  do  you,  can  you  think  there  is  a  God  above  us  ?" 

"  I  care  not." 

"  The  time  will  come  for  you  to  care,  indeed." 

*'  Ha!  ha  !  You  would  attempt  to  frighten  me  by  religious  terrors,  would  you? 
but  such  a  course  will  not  do  for  Phillip  Manning.  I  am  long  past  all  that.  Let 
us  kiss  and  be  friends." 

"  Away !  do  not  pollute  me  by  your  touch." 

*•  Now  by  all  that's I've  half  a  mind.  But  no  ;  that  would  be  folly.     You 

will  think  better  of  all  this,  Grace.  I  am  willing  to  restore  you  to  your  father, 
upon  condition  that  you  immediately  give  me  your  hand,  and  likewise  to  tell  to 
him,  to  account  for  your  absence,  such  a  tale  as  I  shall  concoct  for  you." 

'*  Never — never  1" 

"  Beware — beware  1" 

"Beware  of  what?— 0/  you,  poor  villain?  No!  You  have  the  heart  to 
think  of  deep  crimes,  but  not  the  courage  to  perpetrate  them  1  I  am  not  afraid  of 
jou,  Phillip  Manning,  and  I  never  shall  be.  My  first  act  the  moment  I  see  my 
father's  face,  will  be  to  proclaim  to  him  you  viilany,  and  to  ask  his  utmost  grati- 
tude for  him  who  rescued  me  from  you  some  time  since,  and  to  whom  some  sad 
accident  must  have  happened,  or  I  should  not  have  again  fallen  into  your 
power." 
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*'  He's  in  Newgate." 

"Newgate?" 

"  Yes,  charged  by  your  father,  at  my  instigation,  with  your  abduction.  Your 
father  is  fully  possessed  with  a  belief  that  he  has  secreted  you  somewhere,  and 
will  no  doubt,  exert  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  against  him.  But  you  can  save 
hifn." 

•'Yes ;  by  consenting  to  become  mine  he  shall  be  released.  All  that  is  required 
is  that  your  father  should  be  to  a  certain  extent  mystified  in  the  affair,  which  will 
do  him  no  harm." 

"Once  and  for  all,''  replied  Grace,  "  I  reject  with  scorn  your  proposals.  If  I 
suffer — if  my  generous  and  gallant  preserver  suffer — if  my  father  suffer,  let  the 
account  of  all  these  deeds  be  asked  of  you  at  the  judgment  seat  of  the  Almighty. 
It  is  your  work;,  Phillip." 

**  We  shall  see,"  said  Phillip, "  we  shall  see." 

He  glaied  at  her  with  such  fiendish  ferocity,  that  even  boldly  as  she  had 
hitherto  maintained  herself  towards  him,  she  almost  shrank  before  him,  fearing 
that  he  might  descend  to  personal  violence. 

This  no  doubt  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  interview,  but  really,  Phillip 
felt  a  degree  of  terror  at^the  young  girl,  half  a  child  as  she  was,  which  kept  him 
back ;  and  besides,  he  knew  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  reconciliation  if  he  once  laid  his  hand  upon  her  in  anger. 

He  drew  back. 

*'  Thank  my  clemency,"  he  said. 

She  did  not  condescend  to  contradict  him.  Her  attitude  and  the  expression 
upon  her  face  were  fully  sufficient  to  show  him  what  her  feelings  were  upon  the 
subject. 

For  a  few  moments  now,  a  death-like  stiUness  subsided  in  the  room  ;  and  find- 
ing she  was  not  likely  to  break  it,  Phillip  said — 

*'  Perhaps  you  are  not  quite  aware,  that  by  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present,  it  is 
death  to  abduct  from  her  home  a  person  of  your  age  ?  When  he  who  now  lies  in 
Newgate  upon  that  charge,  suffers  on  the  scaffold,  I  will  bring  you  an  account  of 
his  last  moments. 

Without  waiting  for'her  reply  to  this,  which  he  thought  likely  enough  might 
be  one  he  did  not  wish  to  hear,  he  abruptly  left  the  room. 

All  was  dark  again. 

When  she  found  herself  alone,  the  feelings  of  Grace  underwent  rather  a  sort  of 
revulsion,  and  she  trembled  excessively  and  wept.  But  her  natural  good  sense — 
her  education  and  her  courage,  soon  rose  up  against  the  longer  continuance  of 
such  a  state  of  depression,  and  she  rallied  amazingly, 

"  No— no,"  she  said,  **  I  may  suffer,  and  all  who  are  dear  to  me  may  suffer? 
but  I  will  not  deviate  from  that  path  which  I  know  and  feel  to  be  the  right  one." 

She  found  her  way,  notwithstanding  the  intense  darkness  in  which  she  was, 
to  the  couch  upon  which  she  had  been  lying  before  her  recovery,  and  sitting 
upon  its  edge,  she  began  as  calmly  as  she  could  to  think  over  her  position, 
and  its  meagre  prospects. 

While  she  was  thus  occupied,  she  heard  the  voice  of  Phillip  in  the  passage,  if 
passage  it  were,  outside  the  door  of  the  room,  saying — 

"  Be  quick — be  quick !" 

The  door  was  opened,  and  while  he  held  the  light,  an  old  decrepid  hag  of  a 
woman  came  in  with  some  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water. 

*■'  Here,  my  honey,"  she  said,  in  a  strong  Irish  accent,  "  don't  say  we  starves 
you,  anv  wav." 

"  Peace  {""cried  Phillip. 

♦<  Musha  !  master,  I  was  only  saying  to  the  little  ladybird  that  any  how 
we " 

**  Peace,  I  say. — Come  away." 
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The  old  woman  hobbled  out  of  the  room  again,  and  Phillip  carefully  fastened 
the  door.  She  heard  him  fumbling  at  it  for  some  time,  and  it  was  clear  he  was 
most  particular  about  the  fastenings.  i 


CHAPTER  CLIV. 

JACK    REPLENISHES    CLAUDE'S    PURSE. — THE    PURSUIT    OF    PHILLIP. 

'^HE  letter  that  Claude  sent  through  the  orders  of  Judge  Manning  to  Jack 
came  duly  to  hand. 

Dick  had  completely  forgone  his  intentions  of  leaving  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  now  signified  to  Jack,  that  he  Avould  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of 
Claude,  in  the  matter  of  his  most  unjust  imprisonment. 

To  say  that  Jack  was  pleased  at  this  determination  is  to  say  very  little,  for  in 
point  ol  fact  he  was  overjoyed  at  it. 

"It  is  such  brave  friends  as  yourself,"  said  Jack,  "that  Claude  wants,  now 
he  is  in  difficulty  and  dani^er." 

"Well/  replied  Dick,  *'  he  sljallnot  be  either  in  difficulty  or  in  danger  for  long, 
if  our  exertions  can  rescue  hiip'.  Let  us  set  about  it,  Jack,  with  good  will,  and  if 
we  do  not  succeed  in  finding  out  where  this  rascal,  Phillip  Manning  has  bestowed 
the  young  lady,  it  will,  indeed,  be  an  odd  thing  to  me." 

Where  there's  a  will,  there's  certainly,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  a  way,  and 
so  Dick  and  Jack  set  about  placing  themselves  upon  the  track  of  Master 
Phillip. 

They  both  remounted  at  the  farmhouse,  where  Cicely  was  in  comfort  and 
security,  and  at  a  brisk  trot  went  towards  London.  Jack  seemed  to  be  consider- 
ing something,  and  suddenly  he  said — 

**  Money  is  a  good  thing  to  have  plenty  of  in  Newgate." 

"  In  good  truth  it  is,"  replied  Dick.  *'  The  power  of  money  by  no  means 
ceases  at  the  vestibule  of  Newgate.'' 

"Well,  then,  I  know  it  is  quite  impossible,  what  with  one  thing  and  another, 
that  Claude  can  be  even  moderately  well  provided  ;  so  the  only  thing  I  can  think 
of  doing  is  to  get  him  some." 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Dick,  with  a  smile  ;  *'you  would  levy  a  contribu- 
tion upon  some  traveller  ?" 

"  I  would." 

"  Don't  let  me,  then,  be  at  all  in  your  way ;  and  if  Ijcan  render  you  any  as- 
sistance, depend  upon  me." 

"  Many  thanks.  I  am  resolved  to  stop  the  first  traveller  me  meet,  who  shall 
look  worth  the  robbing.  If  there  are  two,  I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  for  you  to 
tackle  one  of  them  while  1  make  free  with  the  purse  of  the  other ;  and  who 
knows  but  we  may  be  lucky  enough  to  get  him  a  good  round  sum  by  our  exer- 
tions?" 

Dick  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  seriousness  with  which  Jack  spoke  of  their 
exertions,  as  though  it  was  some  legitimate  business  affair  ;  but  he  said, 
jocosely — 

"  Yes,  Jack,  and  I  promise  you  that  I  will  manage  to  keep  up  the  supply  to 
Claude,  as  long  as  he  is  not  in  a  portion  to  help  himself.  Who  knows  but  some 
of  these  fine  nights  I  may  get  a  wound  which  may  so  far  disable  me  as  to  make 
me  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistiues  myself?" 

"  It  may  happen  to  any  of  us,''  said  Jack. 

"Well,"  added  Dick,  <'you  may  rely  upon  my  co-operation  with  you,  if  it 
be  necessary." 

Jack  expressed  his  acknowledgments  with  infinite  gravity,  and  the  two  made 
their  way  at  an  easy  canter  to  London. 

At  that  period,  the  environs  of  the  metropolis,  to  the  west  and  to  the  north  in 
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particular,  presented  a  strikingly  rural  appearance,  and  you  got  quife  among  the 
houses  before  you  lost  the  aspect  of  the  country.  To  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  roads  out  of  London,  these  environs  now  present  rural  aspects ;  for  when  the 
traveller  reaches  Hampstead  or  Acton,  he  might,  by  a  very  small  stretch  of  ima- 
gination, fairly  enough  fancy  himself  many  miles  from  the  giant  city. 


PHILTP  MANNING  RESOLVES  TO  MUEDER  GRACE  WHEN  DICK   SEIZES   ANB   SECURES  BlM. 


■Thus,  then,  although  both  Jack  and  Dick  were  very  close  to  Oxford-street, 
they  by  no  means  despaired  of  meeting  with  some  one  whom  they  might  ease  of 
a  little  ready  cash.  They  were  passing  through  a  long  avenue  of  trees,  not  far 
off  what  is  now  called  the  New-road,  leading  towards  Acton,  when  they  became 
conscious  oi  the  sound  of  wheels  behind  them. 
»    "Some  one  comes,"  said  Dick.     '*  Look  to  your  pistols,  Jack." 

No.  84i 
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"  I  hear  the  sound/* 

"  Shall  I  leave  you  to  the  adventure  if  it  be  only  one  man?" 
*•  Yes,  if  you  will  be  so  good,  and  another  time  I  will  give  you  the  road  in  the 
same  way." 

*'  Don't  mention  that.  I  know  your  motive,  and  am  quite  contented  that  you 
should  have  all  the  spoil,  upon  this  occasion,  to  take  to  our  mutual  friend, 
Claude.'^ 

Dick  accordingly  left  the  side  of  Jack,  and  rode  so  close  to  the  trees  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  and  with  so  quiet  a  step,  too,  that  it  was  next  thing  to  impossi- 
ble he  could  be  seen. 

Jack  posted  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  road. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  sound  of  the  approachiuj?  wheels  became 
very  distinct,  and  Jack's  experience  told  him  that  it  was  only  a  two-wheeled 
vehicle  that  was  coming.  A  feeling  qf  great  disappointment  came  over  him,  for 
it  might  only  be  ?ome  commercial  traveller,  alter  all,  with  nothing  worth  the  stop- 
ping him  for.  Still  he  resolved  upon  making  the  experiment,  and  when  the  gig, 
lor  a  gig  it  was,  came  sufficiently  near,  he  called  out— 
«Sto,7!" 

The  voice  in  which  he  spoke  was  quite  loud  enough  to  have  reached  further  than 
the  gig,  and  its  occupant,  and  the  result  was  an  instant  draw-up  of  the  vehicle. 

Jack  galloped  towards  it,  and  when  he  got  quite  close,  he  said  iij  calm  deter- 
mined tones — 

"  Your  money,  or  your  life  and  money  both  ?- 

The  person  who  had  been  driving  was  evidently  in  such  a  state  of  terror  that 
he  could  not  speak;  but  Jack  could  hear  his  teeth  chattering  together  like  a  pair 
of  castanets. 

"  Comply  with  my  demand  quicklyj''  he  said,  '*and  you  att^  in.no  danger.*' 
"i — I  haye  only  got  eighteen-pence — " 
*'Phol  php!" 

*'  Oh,  gppd  Mr.  Highwayman,  it's  a  melancholy  fact,  it  is,  indeed.  I'm  a  yery 
poor  fellow,  upon  my  word  I  am.*' 

**  Who  are  you  ?"  said  Jack.     "  I  fancy  I  have  heard  your  voice  before,  some- 
where; a.^d  if  I  know  ariy  good  of  you,  I  will  let  you  off.     I   cannot  see  your 
face.     Why  don't  you  have  Ughts  to  your  gig  ?" 
"  Y  es — yes,  good  sir,  I  had.'* 
•'  Where  are  they,  then?'' 

"  They— they  bio  wed  out,  good  Mr.  Highwayman.  I've  only  got  a  small 
matter  of  eighteep-pence.     Indeed,  that's  all." 

*•  We  shall  see.     Who  are  you  ?     Speak  at  once,  or  I  shall  take  some  means 
of  unloosening  your  tongue  that  you  won't  like," 
'' Mv  name,  sir,  isr-is  Thomas." 
"  Thomas  whaj;  f 

"  Brereton,  &ir.  J'nj  usually  called  plain  Tom  Brereton,  sir  5  <af  course,  a 
gentleman  liks  yoij^  lir^  ga^y  call  me  what  he  likes.  Take  my  eighteea^ence,  and 
spare  my  life.'* 

"Ah,"  said  Jac^,  '^  I  thought  I  knew  your  voice.  Why,  you  arf  a  terrible 
rascal,  Mr.  Tom  Brereton.  1  have  heard  of  you.  Do  you  know  janything  of 
Claude  Duval  ?"  ' 

"  I'm  done,  I'm  done.  I'm  a  dead  man!  I'm  as  good  as  done  for.  The 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  me.  It's  Claude  Duval  himself.  Oh,  don't  cut  me  off  in 
the  flower  of  my  youth,  don't ;  I'm  too  great  a  sinner,  indeed  I  am,  and  ought  to 
have  time  given  me  to  repent." 

"You  are  a  sinner  I  know,"  said  Jack  ;  "  but  don't  be  going  off  with  the  idea 
that  you  are  stopped  by  Claude  Duval,  for  I  am  not  he.  You  ought  to  know  that 
well  enough  by  my  voice,  which  is  so  strikingly  different  from  his  ;  nor  is  he  in 
my  company,  nor  in  any  way  connected  with  this  affair.  Yet  by  chance  I  hap- 
pen to  know  you  are  a  great  rascal,  and  have  behaved  yourself  as  hadly  as  pos- 
sible to  him." 


-^ 
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«0h,  no,  no,  no — — " 

"  I  say  yes." 

"  Good  Mr.  Highwayman,  you  really  are  [quite  mistaken.  You  don't  know 
how  fond  I  am  of  Claude  Duval." 

*'  Fond  of  him  ?" 

*•  Yes ;  I  value  him  next  to  the  apple  of  my   eye,  indeed  I  do.    If  you  come 
near  him,  pray  give  my  respects  to  him,  and  tell  him  how  glad  I  si  all  always  be 
t  o  see  him.     Good  night,  sir,  good  night.     I  hope  you  may  do  a  good  stroke   of 
b  usiness  to  nigh^.     Good  night,  sir." 

"Move  one  inch,  and  I  will  blow  your  brains  out." 

"  Oh,  dear— oh,  dear.     What's  that  V 

"What?" 

Quite  involuntarily  Jack  looked  in  the  direction  that  Tom  Brereton  pointed  to, 
and  at  that  moment,  relying  probably  upon  having  a  fast  horse  in  the  gig,  Tom 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  be  off,  but  Jack  was  one  too  many  for  htm  at  that 
game,  arid  darting  to  the  horse's  head,  secured  him  in  a  moment. 

"  This  is  very  uncivil  of  you,"  said  Jack ;  *'  you  wanted  to  leave  me,  did  you, 
without  any  acknowlegements  for  your  civility  ?  but  I  will  put  it  out  of  your 
power  to  play  such  another  trick.  I  have  wasted  too  long  a  time  upon  you 
already." 

Tom  translated  these  words  into  a  direct  threat  to  murder  kim,  and  throwing 
himself  out  of  the  gig.  he  fell  upon  his  knees  in  the  road,  crying — 

"  Spare  my  life,  and  take  all  I  have.  I  have  got  a  £100  with  me,  good  Mr. 
Highwayman,  that  I  stole  myself,  for  you  can't  think  how  I  have  been  taken  in 
in  marryiiig." 

"  You  deserve  any  fate,"  said  Jack. 

With  this  he  at  once  cut  the  traces  of  the  horse,  and  set  the  creature  at 
liberty  from  the  chaise,  so  that  Tom  Brereton  had  no  opportunity  of  again 
trying  to  give  him  the  slip.  He  then  approached  him,  and  clapping  a  pistol  to 
his  face,  said — 

"  The  money.  Give  it  up  at  once." 

*'  Here,  Sir.'  Here  good  Mr.  Highwayman.  Here.  Do  you  know,  sir,  I  stole  it 
from  my  wife,  who  stole  it  from  the  dressing  room  of  a  lady,  that  she  has 
gone  to  live  with  as  maid.  I  was  going  to  make  off  with  it,  sir,  if  you  please, 
out  of  the  country  ;  and  I  stole  the  gig  too,  sir,  and  I  stole  the  horse." 

**  Why,  you  incorrigible  rascal,  you  v/ill  tell  me  next  that  you  stole  the  coat 
that  is  upon  your  back." 

"  Ah,  sir.  I  stole  the  whole  suit,  that  I  did,  sir." 

"Then  you  can't  blame  me,"  said  Jack.  "  You  may  depend  upon  my  giving 
your  compliments  and  kind  regards  to  Claude  Duval,  if  ever  I  should  come  across 
him,  and  in  the  meantime  I  wish  you  a  very  good  night." 

"  Won't  you  give  me  back  some  of  the  money,  sii  ?" 

"  Give  you  back  some  ?  How  absurd.  No,  Mr.  Tom  Brereton,  you  must  do 
the  best  you  can  with  what  you  have  left." 

"  Left  !  Gracious  !     I  have  not  one  farthing." 

"  Nonsence,  you  know  you  have  eighteen-pence  in  change  which  you 
were  kind  enough  to  offer  m?,  so  don't  tell  me  you  have  nothing.     Good  night." 

Tom  Brereton  fell  with  a  groan  to  the  ground,  and  Jack  galloped  back  to  join 
Diek,  who,  by  going  at  a  very  easy  pace,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  easily  doing 
so. 

•*  Success,*'  said  Dick. 

**  Yes.  Ample.  A  £100  in  gold." 

•*  Hurrah,  that  is  good.  It  will  relieve  Claude  from  many  a  disagreeable  in 
Newgate,  that  otherwise,  without  money,  he  would  be  compelled  to  submit  to.  I 
congratulate  you." 

"  Yes,  and  what  makes  it  more  pleasant  by  a  great  deal,"  said  Jack,  "  is  that 
I  have  taken  it  from  an  old  eneny  of  Claude's,  and  a  man  whom  1  know  to  be 
one  of  the  most  contemptible  scoundrels  the  world  ever  saw." 
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"  That  is  better  and  better." 
•      "  It  is  ;  and  now  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  push  on  for  London  as  quickly 
as  possible,  for  I  long  to  put  myself  into  communication  with  Claude." 

"  Will  you  venture  within  the  walls  of  Newgate?"' 

Jack  gave  a  slight  shudder,  and  then  he  replied — 

"  Yes,  I  will  to  see  Claude  ;  and  perhaps  it  will  do  me  good,  by  preventing 
the  thought  of  that  building  being  such  a   bugbear  to  my  imagination  as  it  is  now." 

'•There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,''  said  Dick,  "and  I  encourage  your  visit,  for 
I  am  quite  convinced  Claude  would  not  have  told  you  in  his  letter  it  might  be 
made  with  safety,  unlesahe  had  had  ample  reason  to  say  so/* 

"That  is  precisely  my  opinion." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  Oxford  Street,  and  Dick  proposed  that  they 
should  halt  for  a  moment  or  two  at  a  noted  hos*<el  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  way  called  "  Hercules's  Club,'*  where  knights  of  the  road  were  accustomed 
to  bait. 

''We  shall  hear  the  news  of  the  day  there,"  said  Dick.  "For  my  own 
part  I  am  full  of  apprehension  that  Claiade  will  not  be  able  to  preserve  his 
incognito  in  Newgate";  and  in  such  a  case,  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  will  be 
changed,  and  any  visit  to  him  might  be  attended  with  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
consequences." 

"  What  ?"  said  Jack. 

"  The  arrest  of  the  visiters.  But  here  we  are  at  the  *  Hercules's  Club, '  and 
we  will  take  a  glass  without  dismounting,  and  ask  the  news  of  the  landlord." 

"  Does  he  know  you^  Dick  ?" 

"  Perfectly  well,  and  if  he  knew  you  likewise  it  would  be  no  matter,  for  you 
would  be  as  safe  as  you  are  now.  But  do  not  fancy  that  upon  that  account  I 
am  going  tolell  him  a  word  about  you.     Your  secret  is  your  own,  not  mine." 

Jack  was  quite  satisfied  with  this  assurance. 

A  very  few  moments  brought  them  to  the  door  of  the  hostel,  which  Dick  had 
spoken  of  in  such  terms  of  co-nmendation  ;  and  in  answer  to  his  call^  a  man 
appeared  at  the  door,  who  said  in  rather  a  crusty  tone. 

"Who  are  you,  I  wonder  1" 

''  Look  again,"  said  Dick. 

"  Eh  ?  Bless  my  soul,  yes  it  is  you.  Well,  who  would  have  thought  of  seeing 
you  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.     Come  in  ?'' 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  can  come  in.  It  is  not  my  part  of  the  country  this  certainly. 
But  I  have  business  in  London.  Bring  us  out  a  cup  of  wine,  such  as  I  know  you 
have  at  hand  for  a  frier.d,  and  then  wa  must  be  off  ^ain." 

"  That  will  I,"  said  the  landlord. 

The  wine  was  brought  in  an  antique  silver  flagon,  and  Jack  and  Dick  divided 
it  betAVeen  them.     Then  Dick,  in  a  careless  way,  said  to  the  landlord—- 

"Is  there  any  news  stirring  ?'' 

*'No.  None  that  I  know  of." 

"  By-the-by,  have  you  heard  anything  of  Duval's  lately  ?'' 

**  Only  that  he  is  still  on  the  Western  Road,  that  is  all." 


CHAPTER  CLV. 

THE    RESCUE    OF  GRACE    MANNING, 

From  this  reply  of  the  landlord's,  both  Dick  and  Jack  were  quite  satisfied 
that  up  to  that  time  Claude's  incognito  had  not  been  blown  upon.  If  he  had 
been  discovered  in  Newgate,  the  news  would  have  got  to  no  place  with  greater 
alacrity  than  to  the  "  Hercules's  Club." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Dick,  as  he  returned  the  empty  flagon  to  the  landlord. 
"  The  next  tiiLe  I  come  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  step  in,  and  have  a  gossip  with 
you  about  old  times." 
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"  I  hope  so  too,"  said  the  landlord  ;  "  you  have  been  a  good  friend,  Dick, 
to  me,  and  mine,  and  there  is  no  man  1  should  be  more  glad  to  see  at  all  times." 

Dick  shook  hands  with  him,  and  then  Jack  and  he  rode  off  at  a  rapid  pace  down 
Oxford  Street. 

"  I  will  take  Claude  the  money,  Jack,"  said  Dick,  "  if  you  in  the  least  way  feel 
any  repugnance  to  going  into  Newgate/' 

"  No.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  it,"  said  Jack  ;  "  and  I  am  so  bound  up  in 
the  service  of  Claude,  that  I  feel  confident  now  I  shall  be  able  to  go  through 
with  the  affair/' 

"  Very  good.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  We  will  find  a  place  to  put  up 
our  nags,  and  I  will  make  what  changes  we  think  necessary  in  our  costume;  and 
we  will,  in  a  serious  manner,  undertake  this  job  of  unasking  the  villany  of  Phillip 
Manning/' 

'*  And  we  shall  succeed  Dick." 

'*  In  good  truth  it  will  go  hard  with  us,  as  well  as  with^others,  if  we  don't  ;7or 
a  trifle  don't  stop  me  when  once  1  undertake  a  thing/' 

"  Nor  shall  it  stop  me." 

"And  in  addition  to  my  feelings/'  added  Dick,  '^  for  Claude  in  chis  matter, 
and  my  great  anxiety  to  see  him  safe  out  of  the  stone  pitcher,  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
Ihave  got  used  to  the  road,  and  the  free  balmy  air  of  the  open  country,  and  the 
sweet  smell  of  the  hay,  and  the  songs  of  the  birds,  tha*;  it  is  quite  a  sacrifice  for 
me  to  spend  twenty-four  hours  in  London." 

*'  I,  too,"  said  Jack,  "  love  the  open  air,  and  the  birds,  and  the  trees,  and  the 
flowers." 

"  Aj,  Jack,  as  all  must,  who  compare  such  beauties  with  the  grimy  town  ; 
but  business,  my  friend,  is  business,  and  must  be  attended  to*  We  will  see  Claude 
free,  and  then  hurrah  for  the  road  again,  and  the  open  sky.  After  all.  Jack,  what 
life  is  like  ours?" 

'y  What  indeed:' 

"  We  enjoy  existence  with  very  few  of  its  cares.  With  a  good  steed,  a  pair  of 
pops  that  can  be  depended  on,  and  a  light  heart — -we  are  happier  than  kings." 

"Yes,'  said  Jack,  *'  I  was  once,  but  I  am  now  spirit-broken.*' 

**Not  so,  old  fellow.  You  will  come  round  again  in  good  time,  and  the  name 
of  Sixteen-slring  Jack  will  yet  be  spoken  as  it  was  once  spoken  of.  Why,  folks 
used  to  delay  journeys  on  your  account  once  upon  a  time  ;  and  you  were  aa  well 
known  upon  the  great  north  road,  as  any  old  sign.  It  was  always  a  question  if 
any  one  came  off  a  journey  in  that  direction,  'Did  you  meet  tte  famous  highway- 
man, Sixteen-string  Jack  ?'  " 

Jack's  face  glowed  for  a  moment  with  the  remembrance  of  old  times,  and  he 
said  in  a  voice  of  emotion — 

*'  I  never  was  grasping,  or  cruel  either.'* 

**No,  Jack,  I  never  heard  that  you  were,  either.  It  is  not  in  your  nature  to 
be  cruel  or  grasping*.     But  here  we  are/*  / 

**  Where?" 

"  Why,  close  to  Soho,  where  I  will  find  you  a  lodging  in  which  you  can  sleep 
securely,  and  where  our  cattle  will  be  well  taken  care  of.  In  the  morning,  then, 
you  can  make  yourself  up  for  your  visit  to  Newgate  ;  and  after  that  we  will  be 
like  bloodhounds  upon  the  track  of  that  scoundrel,  who  has  got  Claude  into  this 
mess.'* 

"  We  will."  » 

Jack  fully  expected  to  find  Dick  stop  at  some  house  of  ordinary  entertainment, 
the  Inndiord  of  which  he  knew  ;  but  to  his  surprise  Dick  drevv  up  at  the  door  of 
a  quiet  looking  house  in  Dean  Street,  which,  from  lis  private  and  respectable  ex- 
terior, looked  as  though  it  belonged  to  some  people  who  we"e  highly  proper,  and 
well  to  do  in  the  world, 

'^  Why  surely  you  don't  bait  here  ?"  said  Jack, 

"Yes,"  said  Dick. 

*'  Well,  you  know  host,  of  course/' 
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*•  i  know  the  people,  Jack.  This  is  one  of  the  safest  cribs  in  all  London.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  the  master  of  this  house  will  be  quite  delighted  to  gee  you 
and  I ;  but  for  all  that,  he  will  pay  us  every  attention  in  the  world,  and  we  shall 
be  quite  safe." 

"  Who  is  he  ?'* 

''  I  can  better  tell  you,  Jack,  what  he  is  than  who  he  is.  In  plain  terms,  he 
keeps  a  fence." 

*'  Ah,  a  receiver?" 

*'  Yes,  and  one  of  the  richest  in  London.  He  don't  intefere  with  petty  spoil, 
nor  is  he  at  all  known  to  petty  thie^'es  ;  but  to  such  as  I  and  Claude,  and  to  such 
as  you,  Jack,  he  is  quite  a  patron,  and  keeps  his  house  open  to  us,  although  he 
does  not  wish  any  of  us  to  come  except  upon  an  emergency  ;  but  of  that  he  can 
be  no  iudge  ;  so  he  will  make  us  welcome,  fancying  this  is  one." 

"  Must  he  know  me  ?" 

"  He  does  know  all  you  have  to  tell  him,  I  suspect." 

"  Indeed  V 

"Yes,  Jack  ;  he  told  me  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  although  at  that  time  I  was 
far  from  believing  it,  that  you  were  alive,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  you,  and  a 
desire  to  be  of  what  service  to  you  he  could.  How  he  came  by  the  secret  of  your 
resuscitation  I  know  not ;  but  such  men  as  he  have  a  thousand  unknown  resources 
of  information.  At  all  events,  you  may  depend  upon  your  absolute  safety  in 
his  house." 

Jack  was  a  little  shaken  at  the  idea  of  his  being  known ;  but  the  assurances  of 
his  safety,  which  he  knew  Dick  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  make  if 
he  did  not  feel  quite  confident  upon  that  subject,  reconciled  him. 

**  lu  that  case  then,''  said  Jack,  "  I  prefer  that  I  should  be  named  to  him  at 
once.     If  a  man  be  trusted  at  all,  let  him  be  trusted  wholly." 

'*  That  is  good,  both  in  principle  and  in  practice,  Jack,"  said  Dick.  *' There 
is  no  knowing  the  mischief  that  results  from  half-confidence  ;  I  will  at  once  in-^ 
troduce  you  to  Josiah  Franklin." 

'^  Oh,  is  that  his  name?" 

'♦  Yes,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  respected  quakers  in  London." 

"  Quakers  r" 

Dick  laughed. 

<'  1  thought,  Jack,"  he  said,  **  that  would  surprise  you  ;  but  our'friend  here  is  a 
quaker.  He  knows  Claude  very  well,  and  has  upon  more  than  one  occasion 
accommodated  him  with  a  suit  of  quaker's  apparel." 

"  I  have  seen  him  so  attired,"  said  Jack, 

*'  Then  he  got  the  clothing  from  Franklin  ;  and  after  that  I  hope  you 
trust  in  his  good  faitb,  and  in  your  own  perfect  safety,  beyond  a  doubt." 

"  It  was  beyond  a  doubt  before,  Dick  ;  and  yet  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Claude 
knows  and  trusts  this  man.  I  wonder  he  never  mentioned  him  to  me." 
'"  *'  He  cculd  not.  Franklin  makes  his  intruders  promise  that  they  will  not 
mention  him  to  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends  ;  and  I  should  not  now  have 
dreamt  for  a  moment  of  bringing  you  to  his  house,  if  he  had  not,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  you." 

Jack  held  Dick's  bridle  while  he  dismounted,  and  when  Dick  rung  at  the  deor 
bell,  it  was  answered  by  one  of  the  most  serious-looking  domestics  that  could  be 
imagined. 

'*  Is  Mr.  Franklin  withm  V 

*'  Friend,"  said  the  servant,  «*  hast  thou  a  card  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick. 

He  took  a  card  from  his  pocket-book.  It  was  an  odd  enough  card,  for  there 
was  nothing  upon  it  but  a  diamond,  such  as  is  used  in  playing  cards.  In  fact,  he 
presented  to  the  serious  footman  the  ace  of  diamonds. 

"  Verily,  humph  !"  said  that  personage,     "  Wilt  thee  walk  in?" 

**Ye8,  and  my  friend  likewise." 

*^  Has  thy  friend  a  card  V 
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'f  No,  but  he  will  have.  It's  all  right.  We  want  the  horses  taken  care  of  for 
a  day  or  so." 

*'  Leave  them  to  my  care,  Mend,  and  thou  shall  not  be  f'isappointed,*'  said  the 
serious  domestic,  without  altering  a  muscle  of  his  countenance. 

Dick  beckoned  to  Jack  to  come  in,  while  the  serious  domestic  called  some  one 
up  from  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  who  took  immediate  charge  of  the  cattle. 

In  another  moment  Jack  and  Dick  were  both  in  the  passage  or  hall  of  the 
house,  and  the  door  was  closed. 

This  house,  which  for  many  years  was  inhabited  by  Josiah  Franklin,  the 
quaker,  is  still  standing  in  Dean  Street,  Soho.  Perhaps  the  present  proprietors 
would  not  thank  us  for  pointing  it  out,  so  we  will  content  ourselves  by  saying 
that  it  is  a  large  one,  and  on  thd  right  baud  side  of  the   way    going  southward. 

The  hall — and  it  was  not  a  mere  passage  as  is  too  often  the  case,  dignified  by 
the  name  of  one,  but  a  really  large  spaee— was  handsomely  got  up.  Dingy-look- 
ing busts,  with  a  respectable  amount  of  dust  upon  them,  stood  grimly  upon 
brackets  lookmg  down  upon  the  intruders  ;  and  some  large  pictures  hung  against 
the  ample  wall. 

"  I  will  announce  thee,  friend,"  said  the  serious  domestic,  "  if  thou  wilt  have 
patience  for  a  short  time.** 

"Don't  hurry  yourself,"  said  Dick. 

"  Well,"  said  Jack  in  a  low  voice,  when  they  were  alone  in  the  hall.  **  This 
ig  a  place  worth  knowing.     I  suppose  Franklin  makes  it  well  worth  his  while  ?" 

**  Not  a  doubt  of  that.  When  a  quaker  is  a  rogue,  he  is  an  outrageous  one, 
you  may  depend.  The  garb  of  sanctity  in  this  world  forms  one  of  the  most 
admirable  cloaks  for  all  sorts  of  iniquit j ." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it." 

"  Now,  Jack,  I  look  upon  you  and  I  as  bold,  honest  men,  compared  to  such  a 
fellow  as  this  Franklin.  It  is  true  that  we  say,  *  Stand  to  a  true  man  upon  the 
king's  highway,'  but  we  say  it  boldly,  and  he  may  have  a  shot  at  us  foi  our 
pains ;  but  there  are  thousands  of  men  in  this  great  city  of  London,  who  rob 
their  neighbours  with  a  smirk  and  a  smile,  and  go  to  church  regularly,  who  would, 
if  you  were  to  call  them  anything  but  honest  men,  be  ready  to  leap  down  your 
throat." 

Jack  was  rather  amused  at  the  vehemence  of  Dick,  but  he  could  not  help 
fully  agreeing  with  him  in  what  he  had  just  said.     It  was  too  true  to  be  disputed. 

In  about  three  minutes  the  serious  domestic  came  back  to  them,  and  said  — 

"  If  thou  wilt  follow  me  even  to  the  room  thai  is  at  the  back  of  the  dwelling, 
I  will  introduce  thee  to  Mr.  Franklin,  as  the  vain  add  the  giddy  call  him,  but  to 
plain  Josiah  as  he  is  called  by  the  devout.*' 

"Lead  the  way,  then,  you  hypocritical  rascal,"  said  Dick. 

The  serious  domestic  did  not  seem  at  all  put  out  of  the  way  by  these  words. 
He  only  shook  his  head  and  uttered  a  sort  of  groan,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
be  deprecatory  of  the  sinfulness  of  mankind  in  general. 

Dick  and  Jack  were  presently  ushered  into  a  large,  handsome  room,  situated  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  they  found  there  seated  a  small  man,  plainly  attired  in 
a  quaker's  costume,  who  rose  at  their  entrance,  and  with  a  grave  air  said— 

"  Be  seated,  friends.    Thou  both  art  welcome.  Leave  us,  Aminadab." 

When  the  door  was  closed,  Dick  pointed  to  Jack,  and  said— 

"This  is  Sixteen. string  Jack." 

The  qaaker  did  not  suffer  the  least  emotion  to  be  visible  upon  his  face,  as 
he  said— ' 

'*  Friend,  I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  to  whieh  end  indeed  I  did  express  a  wish  to 
thy  friend,  Turpin,  here.  I  heard  that,  notwithstanding  thou  hadst  been  hanqed 
by  the  neek  at  the  place  called  Tyburn,  that  thou  wert  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living." 

"  Yes,*  said  Jack.     **  I  was  recovered  after  execution.* 

"  Truly  friend,  thy  case  is  a  singular  one.     Hast  thou  any  swag  V* 

"  No,"  said  Jack;  "  I  have  nothing.** 
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"No  doubt,  Turpin,  thou  hast  some." 

*VNot  a  scrap,"  said  Dick. 

"  Then  what  the  devil,  friend  Turpin,  I  ask  thee,  didst  thou  come  heie  for 
If  thou  hast  no  swag,  d — n  thee,  why  didst  thou  trouble  me  ?" 

^'^:Se  patient,"  said  Turpin,  **and  I  will  tell  you.  Claude  Duval  is  in  the 
stone  pitcher  at  last." 

A  slight  shade  of  increased  colour  at  these  words  seemed  to  pass  over  the  face 
of  Franklin,  but  he  did  not  s  peak.  <i^ 

"  Yes,"  added  Dick.  *'  He  is  there,  sure  enough,  and  it  is  about  that  business 
that  Jack  and  l,much  otherwise  against  our  own  inclinations,  have  come  to  towT}." 

"  It  IS  very  stranae,"  said  Franklin,  "  that  I  did  noi  know  of  this.  Thou  must, 
frieno,  bt;  misinfoi  mei  thyself.  My  information  is  generally  loleiably  close  upon 
the  fact.  I  wiP   xw.^  and  inquire." 

'' S,. are  yourself  the  liouble,"  said  Dick,  arresting  the  Hand  of  the  qnaker  as 
it.grasped  a  bell-.ope.  '' Spare  yourself  the  trouble,  friend  Franklin,  and  vou 
will  ?oon  find  out  from  what  I  shall  lell  you  how  it  :s  that  vou  know  nothing 
of  it."  ^  ° 

"  Proceed,  friend.*'  V 

Dick,  then,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  told  him  the  whole  story  of  how  Claude 
had  got  into  his  present  condition,  and  how,  up  to  the  last  intelhgence  he  and  Jack 
had,'he  still  continued,  to  preserve  bis  incognito  ;  Franklin  listened  with  evident 
displeasure  ;  and  when  Dick  had  done,  he  said — 

•'  And,  pray,  what  business  was  it  of  Claude  Duval's  if  all  the  Phillip  Manning's 
in  the  world  ran  off  with  all  the  Grace  Mannings?  His  only  di  ty  to  himself 
and  to  me  was  to  stop  them  and  ease  them  of  their  valuables  by  the  way.  I 
never  Heard  of  anything  more  absurd,  friend,  in  all  my  life,  than  his  conduct. 
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PHltLiP   M^ANNING  'G^ETS    UNEASY,    AND    MAKES    A    EESOLVE. 

^  Plain  Josiah  Franklin  was  so  ineensetf  thatdie  rose  and  paced  the   room  for  a 
few  moments  quite  in  a  fume.  j  [  ! .  :!  c 

Dick  let  this  feeling  subside  before  he  spoke,  again  :  and  then  he  said— 

"  It's  done,  Franklin."  ^  .  :  i   ..:;,     rf'      — 

.     *'  Whatdost  thou  say,  friend?"      i df  pii  ,n)[;irj:v:'.:  .        .  :  ; 

"I  say,  it's  done,  now,  and  it  is  not^tbepaft  of  a  wise  man  to  fret  and  fume 
about  the  past.  The;fulu,?e  is  6ur  own,  but  the  past  is  gone  for  ever,  and  may 
not  be  recalled.*  ,     ;  : 

^:  The  quaker  stopped  short; iprfrout. of  Dick  ^  and  then,  after  regarding  him  for  a 
few  moments  attentively,  he  s^id-*- 

'•  Thou  art  right,  friend. "' 

"  I  knew  you  would  see  the  thin ^  in  a  proper  way  soon." 

*'I  do  see  it,  and  I  see  that  Claude  Duval  will  be  hanged  at  Tyburn  " 

"He  is  not  yet  even  discovered,"  said  Jack, 
"  But  he  will  be,  friead." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  feel  s6  confident  of  that,"  said  Dick.  '^  If  Jack  a>id  I 
S*u'ir^  I  hope  and  trust  we  shall  be,  successful  in  tracing  the  hiding  place  in  whiah 
I  hillip  Manning  has  placed  his  fair  young  cousin  Grace,  all  will  be  well. 
Ihree  werds  from  her  lips  will  exculpate  Claude,  and  his  instant  release,  as  the 
taisely  accused  John  Smith,  will  follo\i'." 

^."•^1''^,''^^'^''.''^'^''^''^^''^'^^^'^'^*^'''   said  Franklin.     *' I    look  lupon   the 
fate  Of  Claude  Duval  as  settled."  ' 

"  Then  mine  is  settled  likewise,"  said  Jack. 

"  How  dost  thou  n;ean,  friend  ?" 

"  Why,  I  doii't  intend  to  survive  Claude..  ,  I  will   find  my  death  in  some 
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desperate  attenfjpt  to  rescue  him,  even  if  it  should  be  at  the  fco':  of  th^  ga]lo<v 
itself.  That  is  my  dctciDQiiation;  and  I  care  njt  who  knows  it,  cr  hears  me 
avow  it." 

The  quaker  lool.ed  at  Jack  for  a  moment,  ani  thsn  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
as  he  said — 
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THE   QUAKER  VISITS  CLAUDE   UNDER  THE  DISGnSE   OF    HIS    SOLTCITOR. 

"  Every  one  to  his  laste,  friend." 

'*  Come^come,"  said  13ick,  **  we  need  not  quarrel  ahout  what  any  ot  us  may 
do  in  the  event  of  such  a  contingency.  It  may  not  happen,  and  if  it  does,  it  will 
then  be  time  enough  to  think  of  it.'* 

"  Exactly,  friend,"  eaid  Franklin  ;  "  and  now  I  presume  that  Claude  will  want 
scmf^thing  in  the  way  of  help  with  money  while  he  is  in  his  present  situation,  and    ■ 
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you  have  only  to  ascertain  from  him  how  much,  and  I  will  immediately  pro- 
duce it."  j 

ife« You  will?''  said  Dick. 
'm'*'  Ay,  friend,  I  will." 

*' Tji  8  is  kind  of  you,*'  said  Jack. 

"  Nay,  friend,"  added  Franklin,  "  it  is  nothing  out  of  the  way.    I  am  a  man 
well  to  do,  and  I  have  made  that  which  I  bow  have   by  gentlemen  of  thy  profes- 
sion, friend ;  so  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  help  thee  and  such  as  thee  in  the  hour 
of  need.'' 

**  You  have  done  yourself  no  harm,  Mr.  Franklin/'  said  Dick  ,  ''*  by  the  kind 
offer — for  it  is  kind,  let  you  say  what  you  will  of  it.  Claude  will  have  plenty  of 
money  for  all  his  wants  in  Newgate.  All  that  we  require  of  you  is  a  place  of  re- 
fuge tor  ourselves  and  our  horses  until  we  ha^e  tiaced  this  Phillip  Manning,  and 
so  ferret  out  where  he  has  bestowed  the  judge's  daughter." 

"  That  you  shall  have,  friend.  Think  that  my  house  is  your  own,  and  all  within 
it  at  thy  disposal," 

'*  Many  thanks— many  thanks.  Jack  wants  to  go  at  once  to  see  Claude  in 
Navigate,  and  he  wishes  to  be  disguised." 

The  quaker  looked  at  Jack  scrutinisingly  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  said — 

"  If  thou  wilt  follow  me,  friend,  I  will  show  the  sort  of  disguise  that  I  would 
recommend  thee  to  put  on." 

"  Go,  Jack,"  said  Dick  ;  «'  I  will  wait  here." 

*'  Tho4i  mayest  wait  with  a  perfect  conviction^  of  thy  safety,  friend  Turpin, 
or  thou  mayest  come  with  us." 

"Then  1  will  come  with  you,  since  I  have  the  option.'^ 

The  quaker  led  the  way  to  the  top  of  his  house,  and  having  selected  a  key 
from -among  several  that  he  took  from  his  pocket,  he  unlocked  a  back  attic,  which, 
ail  arouna  it,  was  filled  with  presses,  something  like  a  linen-draper's  shop,  where 
every  description  of  apparel  was  to  be  found,  from  the  sooty  habiliments  of  a 
sweep  to  the  showy  apparel  of  a  general  officer. 

'*  Here,  friend,"  he  said,  *'  I  can  make  thee  look  like  a  very  respectable 
grazier ;  and  as  to-morrow  is  m.arket-day  at  Smithfield,  it  will  favour  the  delusion, 
although  I  cannot  quite  comprehend  how  Claude  has  got  leave  to  see  whoever 
applies  to  visit  him." 

*'  His  letter,"  said  Jack,  "  says  that  the  judge  has  got  him  such  leave." 

**  Yes,  friend,  it  says  so,  but — ^ — " 

«'  You  doubt  it  V 

_**  Indeed  I  do,  friend.  But  here  is  the  grazier's  suit,  which,  to  my  mind,  will 
compare  well  with  thy  cast  of  countenance,  to  which  I  can  loipart  a  more  ruddy 
tinge  ;  and  if  any  one  speaks  to  thee,  thou  must  talk  much  of  south -downs  and 
short  horns,  and  such  like  matters,  with  which  thy  natural  wit  willsuieiy  furnish 
thee."  ^ 

So  saying,  the  quaker  took  from  one  of  the  presses'the  costume  he  had  men- 
tioned; and  when  Jack  saw  himself  fully  dressed  and  his  face  tinged  with  a  mix- 
ture that  Franklin  producea,  he  was  indeed  surprised  at  the  perfection  of  the 
disguise. 

'•  This  is  capital,"  he  said.    "  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Dick  ?" 

"  Simply  that  it  is  capital  in  its  way.  You  are  a  genius,  Mr.  Franklin.  Quite 
a  genius." 

'*  Nay,  friend,  I  am  a  plain  man,  trying  to  make  that  which  in  this  great 
christian  country  is  worshipped  by  all,  and  thou  wilt  easily  guess  that  by  that  I 
mean  money." 

'*  It  is  true,"  said  Dick. 

*'I  will  now  go  at  once,''  said  Jack.  "  Only  tell  me^  Dick,  where  to  meet  you 
after  my  interview  with  Clau-le,  and  I  will  come  to  you." 

"Lei  it  be  at  the  judge's  tiouse-door.     You  have  the  correct  address  ?" 

"  1  have,  and  will  be  there." 

Jack  left  the  house  of  Jhe  quaker,  feeling  very  easy  about  the  before  ticklish 
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matter  of  keeping  himself  concealed  as  regarded  identity  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Newgate,  some  of  whom  he  well  knew  had  a  most  marvellous  faculty  of  recol- 
lecting any  face  they  had  once  seen. 

I  Dick  took  his  way,  dressed  quietly  in  black,  to  the  judge's  house,  where  he 
thought  that,  either  coming  in  or  out,  there  was  a  chance  of  seeing  Phillip 
Manning. 

We  will  accompany  Jack  to  Newgate. 

If  we  were  to  say  that  he  felt  no  trepidation  at  all  as  he  ascended  the  steps 
leading  to  the  lobby  of  the  prison,  we  sbould  certainly  be  going  far  beyond  the 
truth,  for  not  only  did  Jack  feel  emotion,  but  it  was  considerable  emotion. 

The  only  thing  that  supported  him  at  that  moment,  was  the  thought  that  it 
was  for  one  whom  he  so  much  valued,  as  he  did  Claude  Duval,  that  he  was  doing 
what  he  did. 

*'  Courage/'  he  whispered  to  himself.  **  All  may  be  lost  by  one  shrinking 
action.     All  may  be  gained  by  boldness." 

He  tapped  at  the  wicket  of  the  old  prison. 

"Hilloa  i"  said  a  turnkey,  "  what  do  you  want?  Have  you  lost  a  cow,  and 
do  you  think  it  has  strayed  into  Newgate  ?' ' 

*'  No,"  said  Jack.     "  I  want  to  see  John  Smith." 

**  John  Smith— John  Smith.  Humph  !  Do  you  think  he  wants  to  see  you, 
old  fellow?'' 

"  I  know  he  does.    He  sent  for  me." 

"  Here,  Gutty,"  cried  the  turnkey,  "  you  know  all  about  this.  It's  some  one 
for  John  Smith.'* 

**  All  I  know,''  said  Gutty,  "  is  that  there's  an  order  sticking  up  there  in  the 
governor's  hand-writing  to  let^nybody  go  and  corae  during^  the  regular  hours'  to 
John  Smith,  and  you  know  as  much  as  that  yourselP." 

"  Come  in,  then,"  said  the  turnkey,  admitting  Jack,,  and  then  muttering  to 
himself — '*  I  wonder  what's  the  use  of  anybody  on  the  lock  at  all,  if  anybody  is 
to  come  in  and  go  out  as  they  like?  There  used  not  to  be  such  doings  in  old 
times.  We  never  thought  of  letting  anybody  in  till  they  tipped,  and  that  hand-: 
somely  too."  ! 

Now,  Jack  was  resolved  to  set  his  own  mind  at  ease  regarding  his  disguise, and; 
to  test  thoroughly  his  own  means,  by  doing  something  after  which  nothing  could  j 
come  amiss.     He  knew  the  turnkey  very  well  by  sight,  and  he  said  to  him — 

"  Do  you  remember  Sixteen-string  Jack  ?" 

"Do  I.'"  cried  the  man.  "Don't  1?  What  do  you  know  about  him, 
master,  eh  ?" 

**  He  stopped  me  once." 

"Did  he,  and  what  did  he  take  from  thee ?" 

•'A  canvas  bag  with  twenty-eight  guineas  in  it ;  but  when  I  told  him  the  loss 
of  all  would  distress  me  on  the  morrow,  he  gave  me  back  five  again." 

"Ah,  then,  you  were  the  man  he  did  that  to  ?  I  have  heard  the  story  before. 
Well,  he  was  not  one  of  the  worst." 

**  Ah !"  muttered  the  man  they  called  Gutty,  as  he  lighted  a  lantern  to  con- 
duct Jack  to  Claude's  room.  "  Ah,  Sixteen-string  Jack  suffered  at  the  Gate,  and 
they  say  his  ghost  haunts  Newgate  now,  and  has  been  seen  in  the  long  passages.'' 

"  That's  very  improbable,"  said  Jack,  as  he  followed  Gutty  from  the  vestibule, 
feeling  convinced  now  that  his  disguise  was  perfect.  The  daring  experiment  he 
had  tried  had  had  all  the  effect  he  looked  for  from  it.  It  put  him  quite  at  his  ease, 
and  he  talked  after  Gutty  with  such  an  air,  that  no  one  for  one  moment  could 
have  supposed  that  he  was  in  danger  within  the  walls  of  Newgate. 

*'  A  wisitor,''  said  Gutty,  as  he  opened  Claude's  room- door. 

Claude  looked  up,  and  lor  the  moment  did  not  know  Jack,  who  walked  in, 
saying— 

"  How  are  j'ou,  John  ?* 

The  voice  at  once  assured  him  of  who  it  was,  and  atetching  out  his  hand,  he 
said — 
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"  Ah,  how  are  you?  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  to  visit  me,  so  busy  as  you 
must  be." 

The  door  closed^  and  they  heard  the  retreating  footsteps  of  Gutty  as  he  went 
growling  down  the  passage,  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Jack  and  Claude  cor- 
dially shake  hands  like  true  and  staunch  old  friends  as  they  were,  and  Claude 
said  to  him — 

"  Jack,  you  are  capitally  made  up  ;  I  did  not  knov/  you/* 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jack,  *' I  believe  my  disguise  is  good.  Franklin,  the  quakei, 
got  it  up  for  me." 

"OldJossiah?    Then  Dick  took  you  there?' 

*'  He  did,  Claude." 

*'  Well,  1  should  have  done  so,  some  day,  when  I  got  leava  of  him,  only  1  did 
not  know  if  he  was  at  all  aware  of  your  singular  story,  and  how  far  you  would 
like  me  to  mention  it.  But  tell  me,  Jack,  have  you  and  Dick  yet  done  anything 
in  Grace's  affair?" 

"Not  yet.  Consider  the  time,  Claude,  My  present  business  with  j'ou  is  to 
bring  you  this." 

Jack  laid  a  heavy  purse  upon  the  table. 

"  It  was  not  wanted.  Jack." 

"Nay  it  is  only   £100.     Give  it  about  you  freely  to  purchase  all  the  indul- 
gences and  corr.forts  that  are  not  denied  in  Newgate  any  more  than  anywhere  else 
in  this  world  to  one  who  has  money,  enough.    You  will  be  better  pleased  with  it 
when  you  hear  who  it  came  from." 
.  •'  Who,  Jack  V 

''None  other  than  Tom  Brereton." 

'•'Tom  Brereton?  Impossible.  That  he  should  send  me  money,  and  that  he 
should  know  I  am  here,  is——" 

*'  Stop—stop  Claude.  You  are  getting  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  tjie  stick  v/ith 
a  vengeance.  He  neither  sent  the  money  to  you,  nor  does  he  at  all  know  yoa  are 
here.     I  took  it  from  him  on  the  road." 

"  That  is  quite  another  thing." 

"  I  met  him  after  a  determination  to  pick  up  something  from  the  first  passenger 
with  a  heavy  purse,  to  pay  your  expenses  in  Newgate,  and  luckily  he  had  this 
£lOO  by  him,  v^hich  he  admitted  he  had  himself  stolen  ;  therefore  I  took  it  with  the 
smallest  possible  feeling  of  compunction,  I  assure  you," 

"  Well,  that  was  strange." 

'*  It  was  ;  but  be  under  no  sort  of  apprehension  as  to  his  malice.  He  tried  to 
say  that  it  was  you  who  robbed  him,  but  I  took  good  care  to  put  that  idea  out  of 
his  head  to  keep  the  money." 

*'  I  will  have  some  of  it.  Jack.     But  how  are  you  situated  in  that-  particular?'' 

"Well  enough"— well  enough." 

"I  will  only  have  half  of  it.  You  keep  the  other  half.  Jack.  Of  course  it 
is  a  bad  thing  to  have  more  than  you  want  here,  as  it  might  provoke  the  cupidity 
of  the  officials,  so  fifty  pounds  will  be  all  I  will  take." 

Finding  Claude  firm  upon  this  point.  Jack  yielded,  and  put  fifty  of  the  gaineas 
in  his  pocket  again. 

After  this  was  settled,  he  said — 

"  And  noviT^Claude,  Dick  and  J  will  not  spare  time  or  trouble  in  getHng  the  better 
of  that  rascal  Phillip  Manning  ;  so  keep  up  your  spirits,  and  hope  for  the  best.'' 

''  I  will,  Jack  ;  and  yet-*- — " 

"Yet  what,  Claude  f' 

"  It  seems  to  mc  as  if  some  great  misfortune  were  impending  over  me,  I  am 
not,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  desponding  sort,  and  indeed  1  am  always  much 
more  inclined  to  look  upon  the  sunny,  than  the  cloudy  aide  of  things;  but  I  have 
a  decided  preseniment  of  evil.  ' 

Jack  shook  at  this  rather.  l 

"  Do  rot  speak  to  me  in  th:.t  wa}',  Claude,"  he  said,   "or  you  will  upset  me 
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completely,  ard  before  I  resch  the  gate  I  shall  betray  myself.  I  begin  to  feel 
already  how  artificial  is  the  courage  that  has  hitherto  held  ine  up." 

The'  tone  in  which  Jack  spoke  rather  alarmed  Claude,  and  he  said  to  him  iii 
the  most  cheerful  tone  he  cculd  assume — 

*'  Pho  !  pho !  Jack;  you  know  I  am  no  believer  in  omens.  Think  nothing' of 
the  fev  idle  words  I  have  spoken.  We  shall  be  all  right  again  upon  the  road, 
with  a  star-spangled  sky  above,  many  and  many  a  time. 


t 


I  CHAPTER  CLVII. 

1  THE   DISCOVERY    OF     CLAUDE'S   IDENTITY. 

j   ~  Sixteen-String  Jack  had  now  for  so  long  a  time  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  whatever   Claude  said  or  did  must  assuredly  be  right,   that  he  was   easily 
I  depressed   by  a  few  mournful  words  ;  but  then  he  was  aimost  as  easily  raised  up 
again  in  spirits,  when  Claude  spoke  to  him  cheerily. 

j     Having  thus  bronght  Jack  to  a  different  state  of  feeling  than  that  which,  with 
its  gloomy  presages,  might  really  have  produced  very  bad  consequences  to  them 
all,  Claude   was  anxious  to  close  an  interviev?  which  at  the  best  was  danger- 
jous. 

I     "  Go.  now,  Jack,"  he  said,  '^and  do  your  best.     Remember  that  I  wait  here  a 
prisoner  until  Grace  Tvlanning  is  in  her  father's  arms  again,  and  that  from  that 
moment  I  am  well   aware  that  I  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  place  only  for  so 
long  a  time  as  will  suffice  for  an  order  to  be  sent  for  my  immediate  release." 
I     *'  Yes,  Claude,"  said  Jack.     "  We  know  and  feel  that,  and  knowing  and  feel- 
ing it,  you,  and  you  onl}',  can  imagine  what  an  incentive  to  exertion  tjiat  is  to  both 
Dick  and  I.     Keep  yourself  in  good  spirits,  Claude,  and  as  you  Fay,  wc  shall  soon 
enough  be  under  the  starlit   sky  of  the  open  country,  I  hope.     1  am  going  now 
jto  meet  Dick  at   the  house  of  Judge  Manning,  upon  which  he  is  keeping  a 
watch  ;  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  even  to-day  we  may  succeed  in  doing  some- 
I  thing." 

"  Heaven  speed  you.  Jack."' 

Jack  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  room,  until  the  turnkey,  who  was  some 
distance  oflfin  the  passage,  heard  him,  and  came  to  let  him  out.  "Ah,"  said  he 
with  a  discontented  air.  *' Ah,  then,  here  is  fine  doings  in  Newgate  for  folks  to 
have  who  they  like  come  and-  see  'em,  and  stay  as  long  as  they  like,  and  no- 
body to  say  *  times  up  !*    I  never  seed  the  like." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Claude,  as  he  placed  a  guinea  ia  the  rough  hand  of  the  turnkey; 
^  but  if  every  visitor  pays  you  as  well  as  this,  you  wilF  be  making  money  like  a 
physician,  my  friend,  and  i  promise  you  that  every  visit  to  me  will  be  equally 
pioductive  to  you.'' 

The  turnkey's  mouth  widened  into  a  broad  grin,-  as  he  said — 

"  Oh,  that's  quite  another  affair.  '  You  may  have  all  the  world,  and  his  wife, 
come  and  see  him  if  you  like  ;  and  arter  all,  when  you  come  to  think,  it's  a  hard 
thing  that  a  cove  as  is  shut  up  in  a  stone  pitcher  can't  have  his  friends  about  him." 

'•'  Particularly,"  said  Jack,  **  if  he  can 'pay  well  for  the  little  indulgences." 

"  In  course." 

After  tnis,  the  turnkey  was  all  smiles  and  sweetness  to  Jack,  and  told  him,  as 
they  traversed  the  narrow  gloomy  passages  to  the  gate, /' That  he  never  seed 
sich  a  real  gemman  as  his  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  and  he  ordy  hoped  as  he  (Jack) 
would  make  it  a  pint  to  come  often  and  see  him,  just  to  keep  his  spirits  up  a  bit, 
aod  tell  him  the  news  out  o'  doors." 

And  so,  without  the  smallest  accident,  or  any  shadow  of  suspicion  as  to  who  he 
really  was.  Jack  got  out  of  Newgate,  and  found  himself  in  the  open  streets  of  the 
City,  after  what  may  be  truly  called  his  perilous  visit. 

Of  course,  now,  he  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  disguise,  and  walked  along 
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with  a  much  more  calm  and  confident  air  than  he  had  done  before  ;  all  which 
was  favourable  to  hissituaiion,  and  the  carrying  out  the  character  which  he  had 
assumed.  He  made  his  way  as  directly  as  he  could  \othe  square  in  which  the 
judge  resided. 

The  distance  was  not  great,  and  Jack  was  well  enough  acquainted  with  London 
not  to  increase  it  by  going  an  inch  out  of  his  way,  so  he  soon,  from  a  side  street, 
emerged  into  the  square,  very  close  to  Judce  Manning's  house.  The  first  thing 
he  saw,  was  Dick  standing  nearly  oppos  te  by  the  iron  railings  of  the  centre  gar- 
den, apparently  intently  reading  a  bill  that  was  stuck  upon  the  face  of  a  pump 
that  was  there. 

Jack  at  once  crossed  over  to  him,  and  Dick,  who  had  by  a  rapid  side-glance 
seen  him  coming,  said — 

**  Read  this,  Jack.     I'll  keep  an  eye  on  the  judge's  door  while  you  do  so." 

Jack  cast  his  eye  upon  the  bill-  and  found  that  it  offered  no  less  than  £500 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  either  of  three  persons ;  one  supposed  to  be  the  noto- 
rious Claude  Duval,  the  other  Richard  Turpin,  and  the  third  unknown.  They 
were  all  personally  described,  and  it  was  stated  at  the  foot  of  the  bill,  that  the  full 
amount  of  £1500  would  be  paid  to  any  one  who  would  lodge  the  whole  three  in 
any  jail  without  waiting  for  their  conviction. 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  thac.  Jack  V*  said  Dick;  **  ain't  we  a  capital  prize  for 
some  one  !  Here  is  £1000  standing  by  a  pump  in  Loudon,  and  not  a  soul  to 
stretch  out  a  hand  to  take  it.     That  is  really  extraordinary,  is  it  not  V 

"  It  is  no  joke,"  said  Jacl . 
'  "Joke  ?    No.    They  who  might  try  to  earn  the  money,  should  find  it  no  joke. 
I  am  well  armed,  and  it  is  not  two,  or  three,  or  lour  men  that  would  find  it  a  very 
easy  task  to  fasten  upon  me." 

**  And  I,  too,"  said  Jack,  "  would  sell  my  life  dearly." 

Of  course.  X500  sinks  in  value  very  much  to  a  man  with  a  bullet  or  two  in  his 
inside.     But  we  are  getting  on  well.     How  did  you  find  Claude  P" 

"  Quite  well." 

"  And  confident  of  his  release,  I  hope  ?'' 

"  'Yes,  he  knows  us  well  enough  for  that,  Dick." 

"  He  does,  and  he  shall  not  he  disappointed.  The  man  we  seek  is  in  the  judge's 
house  now ;  I  watched  him  in,  and  when  he  comes  out,  I  will  follow  him,  and 
you.  Jack,  will  follow  me." 

-I  will." 

'*  Of  course,  it  is  just  possible  when  he  does  comes  out,  that  he  may  not  be 
going  direct  to  visit  Grrace  Manning  in  the  place  of  concealment  he  has  found 
for  her  ;  but  visit  her  at  some  time  or  other  during  twenty-four  hours,  he 
surely  will ;  and  our  duty  will  be,  now  that  we  have  once  set  eyes  upon  him,  not 
to  lose  sight  of  him  until  he  houses  himself;  and  then  if  we  feel  that  that  is  not 
the  place  of  the  concealment  of  the  girl,  we  will  wait  for  him  iintil  he  comes  out 
again,  acd  stick  to  him  like  his  shadow." 

<«  Is  that  him,  Dick?" 

"  Yes,  yes  I" 

Phillip  Manning  caaie  out  of  his  uncle's  house.  There  was  a  gloom  upon  his 
brow,  and  he  glanced  cautiously  around  him  before  he  descended  the  steps.  If 
ever  a  man  was  thoroughly  wretched,  not  from  regret  at  his  own  guilt,  but 
from  a  conviction  that  it  was,  as  regarded  its  promised  and  expected  results,  a 
failure,  that  man  was  Phillip  Manning. 

In  the  interview  he  had  just  had  with  his  uncle^  although,  the  old  judge  had 
not  said  one  word  to  put  him  upon  his  guard,  yet  Phillip,  with  that  acuteness  of 
perception  that  often  belongs  to  the  guilty,  had  not  failed  to  see  that  he  was 
more  than  suspected,  and  that  his  uncle's  faith  was  much  shaken  in  the  truth  of 
the  story  that  he  had  told  ot  the  abduction  of  Grace. 

How  the  judge  had  been  so  shaken,  he,  Pliillip,  had  no  means  of  knowing; 
but  the  fact,  combined  with  the  firm  resistance^  and  the  dignified  and  indignant 
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rejection  of  all  terms  of  compromige  by  Grace  herself,  made  Phillip  endure  the 
torments  of  the  damned. 

!  There  he  stood  upon  his  uncle's  door-atep,  a  thorough  picture  of  a  foiled 
villain — of  one  who,  for  a  great  object  to  himself,  had  committed  a  great  crime, 
but  utterly  failing  in  the  ooject,  was  left  starMlng,  as  it  were,  with  nothing  but 
the  crime  to  console  him. 

I  While  Phillip  Manning  there  stood  looking  around  him  for  food  for  suspicion, 
Dick  was  pumping  away  at  the  pump,  while  Jack  was  holding  the  iron  ladle,  and 
they  both  seemed  only  intent  upon  slaking  their  thirst. 

The  eyes  of  Phillip  wandered  over  thera,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  trace 
of  suspicion,  and  then  descending  the  remainder  of  the  steps,  he  walked  on. 

*•  On,"  said  Dick  to  Jack,  *'  keep  as  far  behind  me  as  you  can,  so  as  to  keep 
me  in  sight  at  all ;  and  mind.  Jack,  if  you  see  me  go  into  a  shop,  or  knock  at  the 
door  ot  any  house,  or  otherwise  appear  to  give  up  the  chase,  it  will  be  from  ft 
suspicion  that  I  may  be  observed,  and  in  that  case  you  may  go  on  and  follow 
Phillip  :  I  will  soon  come  after  you." 

*•  I  understand,'*  said  Jack.  ... 

By  this  time  Phillip  Manning  had  reached  the  corner  of  the  square,  and  after 
casting  around  him  one  last  glance,  he  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied  no  one  was 
dogging  him,  and  he  disappeared  round  the  corner. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  he  was  lost  to  the  sight  of  Dick,  for  he  was 
quickly  at  the  corner,  and  then  he  saw  Phillip  walking  down  the  street  at  a  qu^ck 
pace^  without  once  looking  behind  him.  From  this  time,  the  chase  of  the 
villain  might  be  said  fairly  to  have  begun. 

Dick  kept  about  fifty  paces  behind  him,  and  Jack  about  twenty  paces  behind 
Dick. 

Phillip  made  for  the  northern  part  of  London,  and  soon  began  to  get  into 
what  was  then  open  country,  to  the  north  of  the  New  Road  that  is  now.  He 
then  crossed  the  fields  to  Islington,  which  then  was  really  quite  a  suburban 
district,  and  by  no  means  of  such  close  acquaintanceship  with  the  bricks  and 
mortar  of  London  as  it  is  now. 

To  any  one  not  so  W-H  acquainted  with  the  locality  as  Dick  chanced  to  he, 
the  task  of  following  Phillip  would  have  been  one  that  now  would  have  almost 
ensured  detection,  for  it  would  look  more  than  accidental  for  any  one  to  keep- 
upon  the  track  of  another,  both  in  town  and  country.  It  was  quite  clear  how- 
ever to  Dick,  that  Phillip  was  taking  a  short  cut  across  the  fields,  where  there 
was  a  foot-path,  that  would  bring  him  out  at  a  particular  part  of  Islington,  High- 
street,  and  he  knew  that  by  making  a  little  detour,  and  traversing  a  lane  which 
is  now  a  street,  he  could  reach  that  point. 

He  accordingly  at  once  struck  off  frona^the  direct  pursuit  of  Phillip  Manning. 

Jack  at  first  took  this  as  a  hint  to  him  to  follow,  but  Dick  caught  his  eye  for  a 
moment,  and  gave  him  a  sign  to  follow  him,  so  that  Phillip^was  to  all  appearance 
left  quite  alone  ;  and  if  anything  could  tend  to  completely  assure  that  doubtful 
character  that  he  was  safe,  certainly  this  manoeuvre  would. 

In  a  few  moments  both  Dick  and  Jack  were  together  in  the  lane,  which  was  a 
very  verdant  one,  and  on  the  side  of  it,  next  to  the  meadows  that  Phillip  was 
traversing,  there  was  a  row  of  tall  poplars,  which  completely  hid  the  lane,  and 
cast  a  sort  of  twilight  into  it. 

**  He  suspects  nothing,"  said  Jack. 

'*  Nothing  at  all.  We  shall  meet  him  again  easily  ;  but  we  must  push  on,  for 
the  route  this  way  is  nearly  double  that  he  is  taking,  and  he  walks  fast." 

They  ran  swiftly  for  some  distance,  and  then  Dick  said — 

**  If  we  get  upon  the  bank  here,  we  can  take  a  peep  at  the  rascal  through  the 
hedge  without  his  being  able  at  the  distance  he  is  ofl^,  to  have  the  least  chance  of 
seeing  us." 

Jack  was  as  anxious  as  Dick  to  look  at  Phillip,  and  when  they  had  scrambled 
up  the  wild  tiower-decked  bank,  at  the  side  of  the  lane,  they  easily  through  the 
trees  saw  the  whole  extent  of  the  meadows. 
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Phillip  Manning  had  reached  a  stile  and  had  stopped.  His  hand  was  up  to  his 
eyes  to  shade  them,  for  the  sun  had  peeped  out,  and  he  was  looking  southward. 
He  seemed  to  be  taking  a  long  and  earnest  glance  at  the  path  he  had  come,  in 
order  thoroughly  to  assure  himself  that  no  one  was  upon  his  track.  He  sat  upon 
the  stile  then,  and  took  from  his4)ocket  a  small  telescope,  and  with  that  placed 
at  his  eye  he  made  an  acurate,  and  no  doubt,  very  satisfactory  examination  of 
the  route  he  had  taken.  Just  for  fear  he  mi^ht  turn  the  telescope  in  the 
direction  of  the  lane,  and  no  knowing  what  its  power  might  be.,  both  Jack  and 
Dick  crouched-  down  among  the  tall  grass  and  flowering  shrubbery,  so  that  it 
would  have  been  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  have  been  seen,  even  if  Phillip 
had  looked  that  way,  which  he  did  not.  -\ 

To  be  sure,  he  did  just  take  a  sweeping  kind  of  glancj  all  round  him  with  the 
telescope,  but  he  did  not  fix  his  regards  sufficiently  long  upon  one  spot  to  make 
our  friends  be  in  any  danger  of  discovery  in  their  secure  hiding-place. 


CHAPTER  CLVIII. 

PHlLLII?   manning's   CLEVER    PROCEEDINGS, 

After  this,  Phillip,  with  all  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  satisfied, 
pocketted  his  telescope  and  walked  on. 

"  Now  we  shall  have  hira,"  said  Dick, '' and  I  call  all  this  very  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  it  assures  us  of  one  thing,  which  is,  that  we  shall  not  have  our  trouble 
for  nothing. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Dick  ?" 

*'  Pretty  sure.  Jack,  unless  we  miss  him.  You  may  depend  he  would  not  take 
one  half  the  trouble  to  assure  himself  that  he  is  not  Ibllowed,  unless  he  "were! 
g'oing  upon  some  important  errand  ;  and  I  doubt  if  Master  Phillip  has  anything; 
else  upon  his  hands  just  now  half  so  importuut  as  this  affair  in  which  we  feel  so  | 
dee^jly.  interested."  *  | 

"  Most  probably  not,  Dick,    I  see  now  what  you  mean,  and  I  do  begin  to  think 
that  our  work  is  already  half  done.''  | 

*'  Without  makins:  too  sure/'  said  Dick,  "  I  confess  now  to  bsing  sanguine  ; 
but  we  mu-?t  put  the  best  foot  foremost  now,  Jack,  for  Phillip  has  not  far  to 
go  to  get  to  thji  opening  inlo  the  Higli  Street,  and,  if  we  lose  him  at  all^  it  will 
be  there." 

They  now  proceeded  at  such  a  rate  that  tliey  soon  got  quite  clear  of  the  lane, 
and  skirting  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  they  then  emerged  into  Islington,  a  little 
above  what  is  now|caileQ  The  Green. 

There  tbey  slackened  their  speed  a  little,  and  Dick  went  on  in  advance  as 
before.  Jack  keeping  upon  the  other  side  of  the  way,,so  as  to  break  the  connection 
bet"ween  them  to  tlie  eye  a.s  muc'i  as  possible. 

Suddenly  from  a  narrow  turning,  out  came  Phillip.  Dick  took  no  notice  of 
him,  although  he  was  so  close  to  him  that  he  could.  Imve  touched  him, ;  and  to 
avoid  any  suspicion,  lie  bad  to  walk  on  past  him.  He  weliknev^  that  Jack  would 
see  tlic  necessity  of  sue!)  a  step,  and  would  keep^an  eys  on  Phillip. 

So  complcfcely,  however,  was  the  rascal  satisfied  that  he  had  come  in  perfi>ct 
security,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  any  one,  and  had  quite  lost  the  air  of  lurking 
suspicion  which  had  before  been  the  grand  characteristic  of  his  proceedings.  He 
A'alked  in  tlie  most  direct  manner  to  a  house  with  a  little  garden  in  front  of  it 
and  a  small  green  gatc.^  i 

This  place  looked  like  a  better  sort  of  cottage  ;  and  they — for  Dick  had  now 
looked  round,  after  walking  quite  far  enough  to  lull  all  suspicion— saw  him  take  a 
key  from  his  pocket,  open  the  door,  and  go  in. 

Dick  beckoned  Jack  to  come  to  him.  -        i 
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"  Well,"  he  said,  when   they  were  together,  «*  we  have  housed  him  at  last. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  place.  Jack,  into  which  he  has  just  now  gone  V* 
"That  it  certainly  is  not  where  we  shall  find  Grace  Manning." 
"  That  is  precisely  my  own  opinior,"^ 
"  It  is  too  small  and  too  public,"  aided  Jack  ;  *'  she  could  alarm  the  whole 
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TOM  BBERETON  DENOUNCES  CLAUDE  AS  THE  NOTORIOUS  HIGHWAYMAN. 

neighbourhood  from  such  a  place  as  that  by  a  cry  for  help.    I  think  you  will  see 
iJiin  ^  ^"^"'^  "^"^   »Sa'n  soon  from  "that  cottage;    but  we  shall  ea?ily  know  it 

i  i     T>J.?^'  T-^  '  ^^^  ^^  another  time,  Jack,  we  will  know  all  about  it— but  just  now 
j     Ihilhp  claims  all  our  care.      We  will  not  Jose  sight   of  the  green  gate  for  a 
I      moment.  »         & 
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Even  while  they  spoke  they  did  not  loek  at  each  other,  but  kept  their  regards 
upon  that  cottage  ;  and  this  state  of  things  lasted  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
when  the  cottage  door  opened,  and  an  old  woman,  with  a  basket  on  her 
arm  and  pattens  on,  came  out.  She  crossed  the  road,  and  disappeared  down  a 
lane  opposite, 

"  Is  It  woith  while  asking  any  questions  of  that  old  dame  ?"  said  Jack  to 
Dick. 

*'  No,  it  would  be  dangerous.  The  grand  thing,  I  take  it,  is  to  avoid  exciting 
is  the  mind  of  Phillip  the  least  certainty  of  his  being  watched — susp  cion  he 
already  has ;  and  if  we  follow  and  question  yon  old  woman,  how  are  we  to  prevent 
her  from  telling  him  of  such  a  suspicious  occurrence  ?" 

"  True  enough,  Dick — true  enough.  I  only  wish  the  rascal  would  come  out, 
that's  all." 

They  waited  with  the  most  exemplary  patience  for  nearly  a  whole  hour,  but 
still  there  was  not  the  least  appeMJ^ce  of  Phillip  Manning  emerging  from  the 
cattage.  ^^ 

**  There  is  something  more  in  this  than  we  can  just  now  divine,"  said  Dick. 
"  We  are  done  for  this  time  somewhow.  He  cannot  have  left  the  cottage 
by  the  back,  for  you  see,  Jack,  it  is  open  to  the  fields,  and  we  must  have  seen 
him." 

*'  Decidedly,"  said  Jack. 

'*  And  by  the  front  we  know  he  has  not.  Confound  it,  he  may  be  upon  quite 
some  other  errand  to  day  than  that  of  calling  upon  poor  Grace  Manniag." 

*'  That  is  possible/*  said  Jack.  "  But  I  begin  to  have  an  idea." 

"For  Heaven's  sake  then.  Jack,  lei  me  have  the  benefit  of  it  at  once,  for  if  it 
be  anything  that  will  abridge  the  monotony  of  the  watch  we  are  keeping  here. 
I  fear  in  vain  it  will  be  most  welcome." 

"  You  shall  have  it,  Dick.  I  don't  in  the  least  wonder  at  your  getting  impa- 
tient, for  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  so  annoying  as  this  sort  of  thing.  You  may 
laugh  at  me,  but  my  idea  is '* 

"  Hush  I  There's  the  old  woman  again." 

"Humph,"  said  Jack.     "That  is  my  idea." 

<'  Why — why — what  do  you  mean.  Jack  ?  Out  with  it." 

**  I  think  the  old  woman  is  Phillip  Manning." 

"  The  devil  !" 

They  were  both  silent  as  they  watched  the  seeming  old  womaa  with  the  basket 
and  the  pattens,  cross  the  road- way  to  the  Httle  cottage  with  the  green-gate. 
Then  they  saw  her  take  a  key  from  her  pocket,  after  some  rummaging,  and  place 
it  in  the  lock.  For  one  instance  she  held  up  her  head,  and  took  a  glance 
around  her. — It  was  Phillip  ! 

*'Done!"  said  Dick. 

"  For  this  time  completely,"  said  Jack;  "  but  we  have  made  a  good  two  hours' 
work  of  It  for  all  that,  for  now  we  know  Phillip  disguises,  and  that  it  must  be 
somewhere  close  at  hand  to  this  spot  that  he  keeps  Grace  a  prisoner.  You 
may  depend  tnat  in  that  basket  he  took  her  provisions  until  this  time  to- 
morrow.'* 

**  Oh,  yes,"  said  Dick,  in  a  tone  of  deep  chagrin.  "  I  see  it  all  now.  It  is  as 
plain  as  your  hand  before  your  eyes.  Jack  ;  but  that  you  and  1  should  be  taken  in 
is  rather  too  bad.  I  warrant  now  if  Claude  had  been  with  us  he  would  have 
detected  Phillip's  disguise." 

"  He  might.    But  the  game  is  over  for  to-day,  Dick." 

"Iti  s,  I  fear;  and  jet  if  you  have  no  objection  we  will  wait  here,  as  we  are  well 
sheltered  by  this  chesnut  tree,  and  see  Phillip  go  home  again,  and  then  I  should 
like  to  go  down  the  turning  opposite,  and  see  what  one  can*" 

"  And  so  should  I,  Dick.  We  shall  see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is,  and  where  it 
leads  to,  at  all  events." 

Phillip  emerged  from  the  cottage  in  his  'asual  apparel  in  much  less  time  than 
it  had  taken  him  to  put  on  and  perfect  the  disguise  that  had  been  good  enough  to 
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deceive  Jack  and  Dick.  He  did  not  look  about  him  at  all,  but  banging  the  door 
of  the  cattage  to,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  town  again,  by  the  same  way 
he  had  come. 

When  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  Dick  and  Jack  emerged  from  the  sheltered 
spot  they  had  found  ameng  some  chesnut-trees,  and  looked  at  'he  cottage. 

"I  would  not  disturb  that  nlace,"  said  Dick.  "  If  there  be  any  one  there,  it  may 
have  the  effect  of  putting  Phillip  on  his  guard  ;  and  if  no  one,  all  we  could  find 
would  be  his  disguise,  and  that  we  know  already.     Let  us  go  up  the  lane." 

"  Ceriainly," 

They  had  now  no  trouble  in  booking  after  Phillip,  so  they  could  pay  the  mostun* 
devided  attention  to  the  place  they  were  in.  It  was  a  pretty  rural  lane  enough,  with, 
at  the  top  part  of  it,  that  is  to  say  that  part  at  which  they  entered  some  small 
cottages  that  seemed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  laundresses.  Further  on  it  seemed 
to  straggle  right  away  into  the  open  country. 

There  was  some  open  country  at  Islington  then. 

Feeling  quite  certain  that  none  of  the  cottages  at  the  entrance  of  the  lane  were 
worth  their  examination,  Jack  and  Dick  passed  on  at  a  quick  pace  until  they  got 
clear  of  the  houses,  and  reached  a  stile  that  seemed  to  go  into  the  meadows.  There 
they  both  paused. 

*•  This  voyage  of  discovery,'*  said  Jack,  "does  not  seem'to promise  many  results, 
Dick." 

"  It  does  not,  indeed.  I  can  see  chimney  pots  among  the  trees,  yonder;  but 
it  is  rather  an  awkward  thing  to  go  to  a  house,  and  say,  *  Have  you  got  a  young 
lady  a  prisoner  here  ?  and  does  a  man,  disguised  as  on  old  woman,  come  to  see 
bar?" 

"  Rather  awkward,  indeed,"  said  Jack.  "  It  is  tolerably  clear  to  me,  Dick, 
that  our  best  course  most  decidedly  is  to  wait  until  to-morrow,  and  then  come 
here  and  follow  Phillip.     We  know  he  comes  down  this  lane." 

"  Yes,  and  the  plan  will  be  to  wait  in  the  lane,  Jack.  Let  us  pitch  upon  some 
spot  now  that  vv«  are  here,  that  we  canccme  to  direct  to-morrow,  and  wait  at  until 
the  rascal  arrives." 

They  crossed  the  stile  with  this  intent,  and  soon  found  a  kind  of  copse,  in  the 
intricacies  of  which  they  could  be  effecually  concealed,  while  it  did  not  prevent 
them  from  looking  out  and  keeping  a  good  watch  upon  the  stile,  over  which  they 
had  very  little  doubt  that  they  should,  on  the  morrow,  have  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing Phillip  Manning  get. 

Having  settled  all  this,  then,  as  far  as  they  could,  they  felt  that  their  presence 
there  was  no  longer  required,  and  that  their  best  way  was  to  proceed  to  London 
again  at  once.     They  made  for  the  quaker's  house  in  Dean  Street,  Soho. 

They  fond  the  *^  friend"  anxious  concerning  them,  as  they  had  been  absent  for 
a  much  longer  period  of  tisae  than  he  or  they  had  expected;  for  when  Dick 
had  gone  to  wait  for  Jack  in  the  square  where  the  judge  lived,  he  had  no  idea  that 
he  should  so  readily  light  upon  Phillip  Manning. 

"  Friend,"  said  Franklin,  "  I  began  to  think  thee  and  thy  friend  Jack  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines." 

**  Oh  no,"  said  Dick,  "we  are  making  progress  of  a  satisfactory  kind,  as  you 
will  admit  when  you  hear  what  I  have  to  tell  you." 

^'  It  is  ill  talking  upon  an  empty  stomach,  and  with  a  dry  throat,  friend,'*  said 
the  quaker — "  if  thou  will  permit  me,  I  will  provide  thee  with  a  resource  against 
both  of  those  evils." 

fie  rang  a  bell,  and  ordered  a  substantial  repast  for  Dick  and  Jack,  together 
with  a  couple  of  bottles  of  rare  old  wine,  and  he  would  not  permit  them  to 
fatigue  themselves  by  telling  him  their  news,  until  they  were  thoroughly  refreshed. 

"  I  am,  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "  friends,  anxious  enough  to  hear  all  that  thou 
mayst  have  to  say,  but  I  am  much  more  anxious  that  thy  strength  and  thy 
courage  should  be  kept  up,  for  really  now  there  are  so  few  good  men  upon  the 
road,  that  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  either  of  thee." 

Neither  Dick  nor  Jack  could  help  laughing  at  the  business-like>iews 'which 
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the  qiiaker  took  of  tlie  affair,  and  at  the  way  in  which  lie  accounted  for  his  profuse 
ho!?pitality,  which  many  men  would  have  tried  to  make  a  kind  of  merit  of  facts 
own  sake.  '  Franklin  however  was  far  abi)ve  any  such  petty  feelings,  and  he  found 
his  account  in  letting  the  highwaymen  and  crackmens  who  dealt  with  him  know 
tl:at  the  assistance  he  rendered  them  was  merely  a  matter  of  busi.icss,  and  had 
no  other  support  or  foundation.        .  ,        j.       ,  .  t^.  , 

When  one  of  the- bottles  of  wine  was  gone,  and  the  other  dipped  mto,  Dick 
recounted  to  him  all  that  had  happened,  to  which  he  lent  the  most  attentive  ear ; 
and  when  Dick  had  finished,  he  said— i 

<'  Thou  must  be  cautious,  friend." 

"  How  t" 

"Why  from  all  I  can  hear  of  this  Phillip  Manning,  he  is  one  who  will  kill." 

'•^KiU!"  exclaimed  Dick,  "kill!  And  do  you  fancy  for  one  moment,  Mr. 
Franklin,  tha?  I  am  afraid  of  his  killing  propensities  ?  and  I  am  sure  1  may  say 
as  much  for  Jack  here.  We  don't  care  one  straw  about  the  malice  or  the  resist- 
ance of  such  a  fellow  ts  that,  I  assure  you." 

"Now,  friend,,'  added  the  quaker,  *'  that  thou  hast  had  thy  say,  allow  me  to 
sta^e  that  I  was  not  afraid  of  Phillip  Manning  killing  thee  or  thy  friend  Jack  of 
the  Sixteen-strings.     It  was  the  young  maiden  called  Grace  that  I  spoke  of.'* 

♦♦  You  are  rio-ht,  Mr.  Franklin,"  cried  Jack.  **  The  same  thought  has  more  than 
once  come  across  me,  giving  me  a  cold  shudder  as  it  did  so.  I  think  he  is  just 
the  man  to  murder  the  young  thing,  if  he  found  all  his  villany  upon  the  point  of 
being  discovered.'* 

'*  I  really  did  not  think  of  that,"  said  Dick.  ''Pardon  me,  Mr.  Franklin.  It 
is  a  thing  of  great  importance,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  hint.  I  will  take  good 
care  it  is  well  seen  to.    Ic  would  be  too  terrible.''  • 


CHAPTER  CLIX. 

AN  ADVENTURE  AT  THE  QUAKER's. 

Tingle  !    Tingle  !     Tingle  ! 

*'  What's  that  ?"  said  Dick. 

There  was  just  a  slight  change  of  colour  upon  the  face  of  the  quaker  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  said,  in  a  quiet  voice — 

"  It  is  a  warning,  tha/s  all.  It  is  only  a  warning.  You  have  been  traced  here 
by  some  means  :  you  are  either  known  or  suspected,  I  c  mnot  say  which.  Truly 
the  Philistines  are  at  hand  even  now." 

"  The  deuce  they  are  I"  said  Dick,  as  he  sprung  from  his  seat.  *'  What's  to  be 
done  ?" 

"Nothing,  friend,  just  now,  by  violence/'  said  the  quaker.  '•' Everything, 
probably,  by  discretion.  Please  to  remain  precisely  where  you  both  are,  until  I 
come  to  you  again.  You  will  consult  your  safety  by  so  doing,  whereas,  by  re- 
'movingirom  this  room,  thou  may'st  remove  to  thy  own  destruction.'* 

With  these  words,  the  quaker  rose,  and  left  the  room  in  a  moment,  Jack  and 
Dick  remaining,  staring  at  each  other,  rather  in  a  state  of  amazement. 

"What  shall  we  do'^'  said  Dick. 

"  As  he  says,"  replied  Jack, 

"But— but  I  don't  like  this  state  of  inaction.  Did  you  see  his  face  change 
colour  when  the  bell  rang  ?     Do  you  know.  Jack,  I  begin  to  have  my  suspicions.*' 

"I  have  none.  You  ought  to  know  Franklin  much  better  than  I  do,  Dick,  so 
that  ot  course,  so  far  as  that  goes,  you  arc  the  best  judge  by  a  great  deal ;  but  I 
do  nat  myself  entertain  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  doubt  of  his  fidelity  to  us.  I 
feel  that  all  his  interests  must  be  the  other  way," 

<•  You  have  convinced  me,  Jack.  We  will  wait  here,  alth(Migh  I  had  rather 
know  what  was  going  on  below.     Let  us  listen  at  the  stair-head.     There  can  be 
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no  1  arm  uithat  you  know,  Jack,     Come  on.     Are  you  a  good  one  at  overhearing 
anything  some  distance  off?" 

"Pretty  well." 

They  opened  the  door  of  the  room  quite  carefully,  and  crept  on  to  the  landing- 
place  of  the  stairs.  Even  to  do  this  much  was  in  contradiction  to  the  express 
recommendation  ©f  Franklin ;  but  something  must  be  allowed  for  men  placed  in 
the  exceedingly  ticklish  situation  ot  Dick  and  Jack.  They  could  hear  nothing  for 
some  time  below  but  the  murmur  of  two  voices  ;  but  then  they  found  Franklin  and 
some  other  persoa  were  ascending  the  staircase  together,  and  talking  as  they  came 
on.  They  both  turned  into  a  room  before  they  got  to  the  height  that  Dick  and 
Jack  were. 

"  Did  you  know  the  companion  of  the  quaker  ?"  said  Dick,  in  a  low,  [hissing 
whisper,  to  Jack. 

'*No.'* 

*'  It  was  Granby,  the  informer.  He  is  an  officer,  but  he  goes  by  tlie  name  of 
Granby,  the  informer,  because  he  makes  all  his  captures  and  transacts  all  his 
busness  by  treachery.  He  is  rich,  and  he  will  pay'two-thirds  of  what  he  will  get 
by  the  job  for  the  apprehension  of  any  one  by  treachery,  rather  than  attempt  it 
openly  and  by  force." 

•'  Say  iio  more/'  said  Jack.  "  I  have  heard  of  the  man.  What  do  yeu  sup« 
pose  his  errand  is  here  ?* 

"  Of  Gourde  to  see  if  he  cannot  make  terms  with  the  quaker.  Stay  here,  Jack. 
I  have  more  than  once,  perhaps  very  wrongfully,  had  a  slight  fancy — suspicion 
one  can  hardly  call  it — that  Franklin  may,  upon  some  odd  occasion,  retire  from 
business,  and  that,  preparatory  to  so  doing,  he  may  want  to  dispose  of  his  stock 
in  trade  :  do  yon  understand  me  r" 

*' Ay  ;  and  his  stock,"  said  Jack,  "you  would  say,  consists  of  such  men  as  we 
are.*' 

**  Yes  ;  cracksmen  and  knights  of  the  road,  as  we  are.  Once  for  all,  then,  I 
should  like  to  satisfy  myself;  so  I  will  step  down  and  listen  to  his  conversation 
with  Granby  if  I  can." 

Dick  took  off  his  boots,  and  went  very  softly  down  the  stairs  on  his  stocking 
soles.  He  reached  the  door  of  the  room  into  which  the  quaker  and  the  officer 
had  gone,  and  applying  his  ear  quite  close  to  the  keyhole,  he  found  that  after  a 
few  moments,  he  could  hear  pretty  nearly  every  word  that  was  spoken  by  the 
parties  withm. 

The  officer  was  speaking,  and  Dick  heard  him  say,  in  a  clear  and  very  earnest 
tone  of  voice — 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Franklin,  it  is  quite  needless  to  tell  yo  i  that  the  police  have  had 
an  eye  upon  your  house  for  some  time ;  and  strange  as  you  may  think  it,  it  is  I 
who  have  saved  you.  You  may  look  incredulous.  Perhaps,  if  I  were  in  your 
posit  on,  I  should  likewise;  but  there  is  a  why  and  a  wherefore  for  everything  in 
this  world,  and  I  will  soon  explain  it  all  to  you." 

"  Really,  friend,"  replied  Franklin,  "  1  shall  be  much  indebted  to  thee,  indeeJ, 
to  explain  it  to  me,  for,  as  yet,  friend,  I  am  most  truly  and  lamentably  in  the  dark 
with  respect  to  thy  reasoLing." 

"Are  you?" 

'•  Yes,  friend  ;  and  I  beg  that  thou  Avilt  go  on  with  all  convenient  expedition 
with  thy  promised  explanation.'* 

*'  Ah,  you  are  a  deep  card,''  said  Granbv. 

"Eh,  friend?     A  card?" 

"Well,  well,  I  don't  rxpect  that  all  at  once  you  are  going  to  drop  into  my 
mouth,  Mr.  Franklin.  I  tel:  you  that  more  than  one  officer  has  had  his  eye  upon 
this  house,  but  I  have  always  fobbed  them  off  in  some  way  or  another,  so  that  vou 
have  really  hardly  been  at  all  disturbed — eh  ?'* 

"  Humph  !"  said  Franklin. 

"Well,  well,"  continued  Granby,  "  I  see  you  are  a  man  ff  business,  and  I  like 
youaU  tiii   better  for  it.     You  will  understand  what  I  have  got  to  propose  in  the 
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right  spirit.  I  have  looked  upon  you  as  a  nice  little  piece  of  property  in  my 
way  for  these  last  three  years,  and  I  think  the  time  has  now  come,  do  you  know, 
to  realise  you.     Ha  !     lou  understand  ?" 

"  No,  friend." 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Franklin — you  are  joking." 

"  Friend,  I  can  conscientiously  aver  that  I  never  made  a  joke  in  my  life,  and 
that,  knowingly,  I  never  shall  make  one.  It  thou  art  joking,  friend,  thou  bast 
come  to  the  wrong  party  to  shovv  thy  wit,  for  I  assure  thee  thou  wilt  not  get  from 
me  the  ghost  of  a  smile,  friend.* 

*«  Ha,  ha !''  said  Granby,  with  a  forced  laugh  ;  "  upon  my  life  you  are  a  strange 
man — you  are,  indeed ;  but  come,  you  and  I  must  understand  each  other  soon. 
If  you  don't  make  terms  with  me  you  will  have  a  rough  search  in  your  house  at 
all  sorts  of  odd  times  when  you  least  expect  it.  All  the  officers  have  great  faith 
in  what  I  say.  They  think  1  have  means  of  getting  information  that  they  know 
nothing  of.  And  they  are  right.  I  have  such  means.  You  are  ail  right  and  snug 
now,  I  tell  you,  for  I  have  fobbed  them  off  just  because  there  being  no  one  to 
settle  with  but  me,  you  might  afford  to  be  liberal.'* 

"  If  I  were  assured  of  that "  said  Fraaklin. 

"  Oh,  that's  the  point,  is  it  ?"  cried  Granby.  **  Well,  I  hardly  know  how  I 
am  to  assure  you  of  it.  But  you  must  see  by  my  way  that  I  am  no  fool,  you 
know,  and  is  it  likely  that  1  would  let  any  one  else  have  a  share  in  the  affair,  when 
I  could  keep  it  all  to  myself?  Now  I  tell  you  I  know  you  harbour  the  great 
guns  here  now  and  then  ;  fellows  with  £500,  and,  at  odd  times,  £1000  reward 
hanging  over  their  heads.  The  small  pay  don't  come  to  you,  and  that's  why  I 
want  to  transact  business  with  you.     Now,  at  a  word,  I  will  go  your  halves." 

"  Halves  in  what,  friend  ?" 

*'  Hang  it  !  you  understand.  How  jolly  green  we  are  all  of  a  sudden.— 
Ha !  ha  f' 

"Thy  saying  'Ha!  ha!'  and  talking  about  green  affairs,  friend,  does  not 
enlighten  me  in  the  least." 

"  Don't  it  ?  Well,  then,  when  you  have  a  fellow  snug  here,  for  whom  there  is 
a  good  reward — anything  over  ,^100  will  be  worth  while — you  give  me  the  office. 
I  wont  take  him  in  you  ■  house  or  near  it,  but  you  give  me  sufficient  information, 
and  when  I  nab  hiai  you  shall  have  your  half  down." 

<'Down,  friend?" 

"  Yes,  down." 

"  Before  you  gj»t  him  tucked  up,  friend  ?" 

"  Yes.  J'U  give  you  a  cheque  for  the  amount.  Everbody  knows  Jack  Granby's 
cheque  is  a  bank-note." 

^'  Humph  !" 

"Is  it  a  bargain?" 

"  Wilt  thou  stand  half  the  forty-pound  blood-money  likewise,  friend,  when  the 
individual  whom  I  may  be  instrumental  in  giving  up  to  thee  is  duly  suspended  by 
the  neck  until  he  be  dead,  friend  ?" 

"  I  will — I  will.  That  will  be  twenty-pound  more  always.  Come,  is  it  a 
bargain  ?  I  will  stand  half  the  blood-money,  though  it  is  rather  a  hard  bargain 
to  drive." 

«'  Down,  friend  ?" 

*'  Yes  down.    Down  on  the  nail." 

*'  Of  course^  friend,  then  I  consent-  How  could  you  doubt  for  one  moment  that 
I  would  1  Good  gracious,  friend,  I  think  the  offer  a  most  hberal  one,  especially 
as  I  am  to  get  my  half  down ;  and  of  course,  friend,  cs  my  house  is  to  be  the 
great  rat-trap,  you  will  be  careful  not  to  let  the  animals  suspect  it." 

"  Oh,  trust  me  for  that.     It's  a  bargain  ?     Give  us  your  hand  upon  it !" 

"  Friend,  I  do  not  see  the  least  occasion  for  giving  thee  my  hand  because  we 
have  agreed  to  be  two  thundering  rogues,  friend.  Let  us  profit  by  our  infernal 
iniquity,  friend,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  if  it  be  all  the  same  to  thee,  friend, 
the  most  hearty  contempt  and  abhorrence  for  each  other,  verily," 
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"  Well,  you  are  one  of  the  oddest  fellows,  if  not  absolutely  the  very  oadest, 
that  I  ever  heard  of." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,  friend  ?" 

"  In  faith  I  do  ;  but  that's  nothing.  We  have  made  our  bargain,  and  I  am 
glad  enough  of  it  for  one.  It  will  be  to  the  profit  of  both  of  us  ;  and  if  in  the 
next  twelve-months  we  don't  make  an  outrageous  good  thing  of  it,  I  am  much 
mistaken." 

** Truly,  friend,  the  speculation  looks  well,"  said  Franklin  ;  "and  I  should 
like  a  little  memorandum  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  making  which,  friend,  I  will 
presently  get  pen,  and  ink,  and  paper.     But  yet  I  have  many  doubts." 

'•  A  bout  what  ?  Not  about  my  good  faith  towards  you,  I  hope  ?  for  if  you 
have,  the  sooner  you  dismiss  them  the  better.  There  is  nothing  so  well  calculated 
to  keep  men  faithful  to  each  other  as  mutual  interest." 

*•  No,  friend  Granby,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  thy  good  faith,  so  far  as  thy 
intentions  go;  but,  even  now,  I  fear  that  thy  visit  may  bring  down  upon  me  and 
my  house  in^^uiry  ;  and  induce,  perhaps,  other  of  your  fraternity  to  visit  me. — 
Nay,  the  mere  fact  of  thy  visit  to-day  will  act  as  a  kind  of  provocation  to  induce 
some  one  else  to  come." 

"  Make  yourself  easy  about  that." 

<«  But  how?" 
^*'  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  Thinking  of  course  that  you,  as  a  man  of  business, 
would  have  the  good  sense  to  make  a  proper  arrangement  with  me,  I  took  the 
greatest  precaution  to  induce  everybody  to  think  I  was  going  somewhere  else.— 
Even  my  wife  thinks  I  have  gone  down  the  river  upon  some  business.  I  believe 
you  will  admit  that  I  am  cunning  enough,  Mr.  Franklin  ?" 

"  Indeed,  friend;^  thou  art  as  cunning  as  a  badger." 

"  Ha  !  ha !     Then  all  your  scruples  are  removed  now  P" 

*'  Completely,  friend,  and  I  am  quite  decided.  1  may  almost  say  that  I  look 
upon  thy  visit  here  as  quite  providential,  and  the  pains  that  thou  hast  taken  to 
conceal  it,  so  that  thou  shouldst  not  be  traced  to  this  house,  are  really,  friend, 
quite  delightful  to  think  of," 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  highly  gratified  officer.  "  All's  right.  I  rather  think 
that  when  you  and  I  combine  for  any  purpose,  it  would  take  the  devil  himself  to 
get  the  better  of  us.  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  I  am  so  glad  I  came,  you  can^t  think  ;  I 
never  felt  so  pleased  with  myself,  or  so  comfortable  in  all  my  life,  really,  upon  my 
word." 

Dick  thought  now  that  it  was  high  time  to  get  up  the  stairs  agitn,  for  he  ex- 
pected the  quaker  might  come  up  for  pen,  ink  and  paper,  with  which  he  wished 
to  make  the  memorandum  he  spoke  of  to  the  officer.  When  Dick  reached  the 
landings  he  whispered  to  Jack,— 

"  We  are  sold." 
,    «  Sold  ?"  said  Jack.     «  What  do  you  mean  by  that  V 

"  Simply  that  our  friend,  Franklin,  has  even  now  made  a  bargain  with  an 
officer  to  give  us  up  for  one-half  of  the  reward*  You  look  to  your  pistols,  Jack, 
and  I  will  look  to  mine.  They  shall  find  that  two  to  two  is  no  odds  ;  and  if  they 
dou't  bid  the  world  good  night,  it  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine  this  day. 


CHAPTER  CLX, 

GRACE   manning's    SREAI?    DANiSEE. 

While  Dick  uttered  these  words.  Jack  looked  at  him  in  perfect  astonishment. 
He  found  the  gratest  difficulty  in  bringing  himself  to  believe  in  the  perfidy  of 
Franklifi,  and  he  said  vdrh  earnestness— 

*'  It's  a  fact.  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears.  It  is  no  opinion^  no  surmise.  It  is 
a  fact.  We  are  bought  and  sold.'' 
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*<Then,  Dick,  1  think  we  will  make  them  repent  of  their  bargain.    Only  say , 
•what  you  think  is  best  to  be  done,  and  I  will  place  myself  entirely  under  your 
direction  in  the  matter." 

*'  Are  your  pistols  fit  for  active  service.  Jack  ?" 

"  They  aie.  I  have  only  fresh-primed  them  a  little  while  ago,  and  my  hand 
is  unusually  steady.  Dick,  I  feel  that  I  am  fit  for  anything,  for  if  we  fall^  of 
course  poor  Claude  falls  likewise,  for  who  will  find  out  Phillip  Manning,  and 
restore  Grace  to  her  father,  if  we  do  not  ?" 

•*You  are  right  enough  there,  Jack.  What  1  propose  is,  then,  that  we 
go  down  fctairs,  and  shoot  them  both.  The  quaker  has  gone  to  get  writing 
materials  to  make  a  memorandum  of  his  infamous  bargain  with  the  officer,  respect- 
ing not  only  a  treacherous  giving  up  of  us,  but  of  all  who  may  come  here,  relying 
upon  him  for  safety.  He  has  himself  said,  that  this  house  shall  be  a  sort  of  rat- 
trap  ;  but  I  think  he  will  find  that  we  decline  being  the  rats.  Come  on.  I  will 
shoot  the  quaker,  and  you  may  shoot  the  other.'' 

''Agreed — agreed.  It  is  for  Claude  as  well  as  for  ourselves." 
If  it  had  not  bepn  for  his  feeling  toivards  Claude,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
but  that  Jack  would  have  shrunk  from  this  deed  of  retributive  justice,  which  the 
sterner  nature  of  Dick  suggested  ;   but  he  feft  certain  that  Claude's  fate  would  be 
sealed  if  he  and  Dick  were  not  at  liberty  to  trace  out  Grace  IManning,  and  so 
triumphantly  vindicate  him   from  the   charge  brought   against   him   by  Phillip 
Manning.      Hence,  then,   although  with  a  certain  degree   of  reluctance.  Jack 
followed  Dick  down  the  stairs  with  a  well-loaded  pistol  in  his  hand. 
When  they  reached  the  landing  below,  Dick  whispered  to  him — 
1 1        ''  It  would  be  a  great  thing,  Jack,  would  it  not,  to  ^et  the  docurae»t,  which  will 
I     at  any  time  prove  the  treachery  against  which  me  are  now  armed.      Would  it 
I     not  ?"  ;  •  , 

I         "I  should  like  by  all  mean,"  said  Jack,  "  to  have  such  a  written  justification 
of  this  fearfully  necessary  deed,  Dick," 

"  You  shall  have  it.     We  will  listen  a  moment/' 

They  did  listen,  but  rather  to  their  surprise,   all    was  most  profoundly  still 
within  the  room  where  the  secret  conference  had  taken  place  between  the  quaker 
,   and  the  officer.     After  a  few  moments,  both  Dick  and  Jack  began  to   think  that 
„  their  prey  had  escaped  them.  ;:.... 

C  '  They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  though  each  were  anxious 
to  read  what  the  other  thought  by  the  expression  of  his  face,  and  then  Dick  Ij^id 
his  hand  upon  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  whispered—  '      ; 

'«  Come  on." 

He  opened  the  door,  and  at  once  dashed  into  the  room  with  the  pistol  ia  his 
hand.  The  quaker  alone  was  there.  He  was  standing  by  the  window,  very 
quietly  and  composedly  washing  his  hands  in  a  basin  that,  when  the  hinged-top 
ijf  the  window-seat  was  down,  was  completely  concealed.  The  expression  of 
his  counienance,  as  he  glanced  round  upon  Dick  and  Jack,  was  appaling.  All 
the  mild,  quiet,  firmness  of  look,  which  "was  his  usual  characteristic,  had  fled, 
'  and  his  every  feature  was  indicative  of  passion.  His  eyes  v/ere  flashing,  and 
i:    indeed,  as  he  then  scood  with  his  coat  ofij  no  one  not  well  acquainted  with  his 

features,  could  for  a  moment  have  ventured  upon  his  recognition. 
:!       "  Well,"  he  said  sternly.     "  Is  this  obe}'ing  my  orders.'' 
ji       **  You  are  a  villain,"  said  Dick. 

:':        "Villain  in  your  teeth,  highway  robber,"  he  replied.     ''  How  dare  you  apply 
j     such  a  term  to  me  ?     You  are  only  existing  upon  suff'erance," 
i         '*  Where  is  your  companion  in  guilt  ?     Where  is  he  with  whom  you  have  made 
!     an  alliance  for  our  blood  2" 

I  j       "  Oh,  you  are  a  listener  at  keyholes,  are  you  ?'*  raid  Franklin,     "  Only  wait 
I  i   until  I  have  washed  my  hands,  and  I  will  soon  answer  you." 

"I  came  here,"  said  Dick,  "  to  shoot  you,  and  I  don't  know  what  hinders  me  at 
this  moment." 

"  You  are  afraid,"  said  the  quaker,  drying  his  hands  very  deliberately  upon  a 
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large  towel.     "  You  are  afraid — that's  the  reason,  friend,  why  thou  dost  not 

do  it." 

He  was  rapidly  recovering  his  usual  manner, 

**  Afraid  ?"  said  Dick,  as  he  advanced  two  steps.     *'  Afraid  ?" 

"Yes,  friend.    A  brave  man  is  always  ifraid  to  do  a  base  and  cowardly 

action.'* 


Diek  slowly  lowered  his  hand,  as  he  said— 

''You  are  a  riddler.  What  am  I  to  think?  T  heard  enough  to  convince 
one  of  your  treachery ;  even  now,  for  all  I  know,  the  officer,  Granby,  may  ha-e 
the  house,  only  for  the  purpose  of  concocting  measures  for  our  apprehension.' 

"  He  has  not  left  the  house,  friend." 

**  Where  is  he  .then?" 
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"Through  that  half-open  door,  friend,  thou  wilt  find  him." 
**Jack,"  said  Dick,  "he  is  your  victim.     Shoot  him  if  you  see  him  there, 
while  I  keep  an  eye  upon  our  friend  here." 

Jack  passed  through  the  half-open  doorway,  and  then  in  a  moment  he  came 
back  with  agitation  in  his  looks — 

**He  is  there,  indeed,*'  he  said,  "  but  he  is  dead." 

"Dead?" 

"  Yes,  Dick.     He  lies  in  his  blood." 

<*And  this,  friend,  is  »ome  of  it,"  said  the  quaker,  as  he  pointed  to  the  water 
in  the  wash-hand  basin,  which  was  of  an  ensanguined  tin^e.  "  This  is  some 
ofit!" 

At  that  moment  the  face  of  Franklin  again  changed  to  the  awful  expression  that 
it  had  worn  at  the  moment  that  Dick  and  Jack  had  made  their  way  so  roughly  into 
the  apartment ;  but  it  was  but  transient ;  gradually  subsidmg,  he  looked°cold  and 
quiet  as  usual.  Dick  hastily  made  his  way  to  the  adjoining  room  to  make  sure 
that  Jack  had  not  been  mistaken,  but  there  he  saw  Granby  lying  in  a  pool  of 
blood,  although  he  could  not  well  perceive  by  what  means  he  had  come  by  his 
death.  The  face  was  uninjured,  but  it  had  upon  it  an  awful  expression  of  agony, 
as  it  was  upturned  to  the  ceiling.  The  eyes  were  fixed  ani  opaque,  and  the  hair 
hung  in  disordered  masses,  partially  dabbled  in  blood. 

^  Dick  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the  other  room,  and  in  a  voice  indica- 
tive of  emotion,  he  said— 

"  Franklin,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?'' 

*' He,J  said  the  quaker,  proceeding  towards  the  dead  body,  "he  would  tell 
you  if  he  had  a  tongue  that  he  could  wag  now." 

"  But— but " 

•♦  Tush  !  The  explanation  stares  thee  in  the  face,  friend.  That  man  insulted 
me  by  an  offer,  that  it  appears  you  overheard.  Well,  he  has  signed  and  sealed  it 
now  with  his  blood.     Are  you  satisfied?" 

"  I  am,  indeed.  You  have  killed  him  instead  of  allowing  him  to  betray  us. 
We  are  safe,  and  we  owe  it  to  you.  How  can  I,  for  it  was  all  my  Baying,  how  can 
I  sufficiently  apologise  to  you  for  my  most  unjust  suspicions  of  you  V' 

"  Say  no  more  about  it.  It  was  very  wrong  and  very  ipmrudent  of  you  to  come 
out  of  the  room  above  at  all ;  but  as  you  did  come,  and  it  has  turned  out  that 
no  particular  mischief  has  resulted  from  it,  let  it  drop.  Our  friend,  Granby.  still 
has  to  be  disposed  of.  He  was  the  most  dangerous  man  to  me  in  all  London ; 
and  now  I  can  breath  a  little  freely  that  he  is  no  more.  Mark  me,  friends,  I  do 
not  consider  this  to  be  a  murder,  although  the  law  would.     Come." 

Dick  and  Jack  followed  the  quaker  with  amazement  at  his  calmness  so  imme- 
diately after  such  an  act.     He  pointed  to  the  body,  saying — "  Drag  it  aside." 

Although  with  reluctance,  Dick  took  hold  of  the  heels  of  the  dead  man  and 
dragged  him  aside,  when  Franklin,  by  stamping  upon  one  of  the  floor-boards 
where  there  appeared  only  to  be  a  simple  joining  of  two  pieces,  caused  it  to  lift 
up  at  the  other  end,  and  after  displacing  that  one  board,,he  lifted  several  others 
with  ease,  disclosing  an  opening  right  through  the  floor  to  an  immense  depth 
below. 

*'  This  goes  to  the  cellars,  friends,"  he  said,  *•  and  there  Mr.  Granby  may  lie 
and  rot,  or  be  food  for  rats.  I  hear  them  at  times  screaming  and  fighting  far 
down  below.  Be  so  good  as  to  pitch  him  down,  friend  Jack  of  the  sixteen 
strings." 

'*  Don't  ask  me,"  said  Jack,  ♦'  I  could  not  touch  him  for  the  world.  If  he 
were  aljve  you  would  not  find  me  backward  in  grappling  with  him  ;  but  now 
that  he  is  no  more,  I  should  not  like  to  touch  him  with  the  top  of  my  boot.'' 

"  Nay,  friend,  I  particularly  wish  you  to  do  it.  I  killed  him.  Dick,  here,  has 
already  dragged  him  from  above  the  trap,  and  it  is  thy  duty,  friend,  to  poke  him 
down." 

"  If  it  come  at  all  in  the  shape  of  a  duty,"  said  Jack^  ''I'll  kick  himjdown  ; 
so  that  you  shall  not  say  that  I  had  no  hand  in  the  busi«ess  as  well  as  yourself/' 
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With  this.  Jack  urged  the  dead  body  to  the  opening  with  his  foot,  and  soon 
OTerbalancing  it,  away  it  went  out  of  sight  into  the  depths  below.  FrwiJflin  care- 
fully replaced  the  boards,  and  then  remarking  that  he  should  have  to  get  out  the 
stains  of  blood,  and  that  he  knew  a  mode  of  doing  that,  he  led  the  way  to  ths 
other  apartment. 

'*  How  did  you  kill  him?"   said  Jack. 

**  Do  not  trouble  thyself,  friend,  to  ask  unnecessary   questions,"   replied  the 

quaker.      *'  Let  it  content  thee  that  he  is  dead,  friend." 

*  »  J  *  *  »  * 

While  all  this  was  transacting  at  the  quaker's  house  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  the 
situation  of  Grace  Manning  was  getting  most  critical.  If  any  one  had  peeped 
into  a  small  chamber  in  the  house  where  Phillip  Manning  had  a  private  lodging 
in  the  city,  somewhere  at  the  back  of  where  the  post  office  now  stands,  they 
would  have  seen  that  he  was  rather  singularly  occupied. 

This  lodging  of  his  consisted  of  but  one  room,  in  which  was  a  sofa  bedstead ; 
and  there  it  was  that^  known  only  by  the  name  of  Smith,  he  used  to  commit  his 
viilanies.  At  this  time,  however,  he  was  very  differently  employed^  and  he  is 
worth  looking  at. 

At  a  table  by  the  window  he  sits,  with  before  him  a  small  glass  apparatus  for 
distillation,  such  as  is  used  for  chemical  purposes,  consisting  of  a  retort  and  a 
receiver,  well  supported  by  a  stand.  Under  the  bulb  of  the  retort  was  a  spirit 
lamp,  flickering  and  burning  with  its  peculiar  faint  flame.  Phillip  was  resting 
with  his  chin  upon  his  fists,  and  his  elbows  upon  the  table.  He  was  watching  the 
boiling  up  of  some  liquid  in  the  bulb  of  the  retort,  in  which,  too,  there  were  some 
herbs. 

**  This  will  do,*  he  muttered.  "  As  soon  as  a  great  part  of  the  water  has  gone 
over  in  vapour,  what  remains  will  be  a  tolerably  concentrated  production  from 
the  poisonous  herbs  I  have  collected  ;  and  they  must  destroy  life.  Ha!  ha!  1 
am  not  so  foolish  as  to  purchase  poi»3n — I  make  it  !'* 

His  face  at  that  moment  was  perfectly  diabolical  in  its  satanic  expression. 

After  a  time  he  removed  the-  spirit  lamp  from  under  the  retort,  and  put  upon  it 
its  glass  cap,  and  extinguished  it ;  then  he  poured  cold  water  over  the  bulb  of  the 
retort  to  cool  it,  and  was  soon  able  to  handle  it.  He  took  from  it  three  drops  of  a 
greenish  thick  fluid,  and  poured  them  one  by  one  into  a  pint  bottle  cf  wine.  He 
then  held  the  wine  up  to  the  light,  and  looked  at  it  scrutinizingly . 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  it  is  to  the  full  as  clear  as  h  was,  and  yet  what  a  deadly 
draught  it  will  be.  What  au  enemy  to  life  would  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
liquor  now  become.  She  shall  bid  adieu  to  the  world  by  its  means.  I  will  not 
try  to  induce  her  to  take  it,  but  I  will  leave  it  with  her,  and  at  some  moment 
when  she  feels  faint  both  in  body  and  in  spirit  she  will  fancy  that  a  glass  of  the 
Avine  will  revive  her  ;  and  then,  Grace,  you  will  be  no  more,  and  I  shall  escape 
from  the  perplexity  of  an  affair  which,  if  it  go  on  much  longer,  will  be  certain  to 
end  in  my  destruction." 

He  carefully  corked  the  bottle,  and  then  dashed  dust  upon  it  to  give  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  age.  He  dragged  it  through  a  cobweb  that  was  in  a  corner  by  the 
roof  of  his  room,  and  then  he  said — '*  This  shall  be  the  death  draught  of  my  fair 
cousin,  Grace.'^ 


CHAPTER  CLXli 
Phillip's  disguise. 

We  will  take  a  look  at  Grace  Manning  in  the  "prison-house  to  which  the 
villany  of  her  cousin  Phillip  had  consigned  her  in  that  sweet  spring-tide  of  her 
existence.     She  almost  began  to  despair  of  aid. 

It  was  a  room  in  which  she  was  now  confined.  Phillip  had  blindfolded  her 
thrice,  and  changed  the  apartment  in  which  he  kept  her  prisoner.     He  was 
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afraid  to  let  her  be  long  in  one  place,  partly  for  fear  she  should  concoct  some 
plan  of  escape  from  it,  and  partly  lest  acme  one  else  might  find  her.  Each  of 
these  times  that  he  had  changed  her  abode  he  had  taken  her  into  the  open  air  to 
make  her  believe  that  she  had  gone  to  another  house  entirely ;  but  she  had  smelt 
the  odour  of  flowers,  and  she  felt  quite  convinced  from  the  feel  of  the  ground,  and 
the  character  of  the  air,  that  she  had  only  been  traversing  a  garden,  no  doubt  at- 
tached to  the  house  in  which  she  had  beeu  in  the  first  instance  brought. 

From  all  this  manceuvring  one  thing  was  quite  evident,  if  even  other  cir- 
cumstances had  not  tended  to  confirm  it,  and  that'was,  that  Phillip  Manning 
was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  fear  and  tribulation  for  the  consequences  of  his 

wiminality. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  the  house  m  which  he  had   her  in 

durance that   visit,  in  the  making  of  which  he  had  successfully  foiled   both 

Jack  and  Dick— he  had  ustd  the  most  awful  threats  towards  her. 

«Your  life,"  he  said,  "is  in  your  own  hands.  You  will,  if  you  please, 
easily  force  me  to  become  your  executioner.  If  you  are  so  vindictive  as  still 
to  assert  you  will  ruin  me  with  your  father,  by  telling  him  all  that  has  really 
happened,  what  can  you  expect  but  that,  in  common  self  defence,  I  should  pre- 
fer to  kill  you  in  this  place  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,'*  said  Grace ;  "  nothing  shall 
induce  me  to  depart  from  it.'' 

"  Wretched  girl,  do  you  not  tremble  ?" 

"  No,  Phillip ;  but  I  can  well  perceive  that  you  do  so." 

"  And  so,  you  even  dare  to  taunt  me  r" 

"  It  is  not4taunting.  I  tell  you  that  I  will  intercede  for  you  with  my  father, 
if,  even  now,  you  restore  me  to  him.  I  will  say  for  you,  in  asking  him  for 
mercy,  what  I  can." 

*'  Mercy !  What  do  you  mean  by  mercy  ?  What  do  you  expect  as  the  re- 
sult of  your  intercession  ?  tell  me  that;  and  let  me  judge  of  what  I  am  to  ex- 
pect from  you.    Speak  to  me  fully— your  life  hangs  upon  a  thread." 

"By  my  intercession  I  hope  that  my  father  may  be  induced  to  spare  you  from 
that  legal  prosecution  which  your  crimes  merit.  I  do  not  know  what  the  laws 
of  your  country  would  condemn  you  to  for  this  great  iniquity,  but  I  would  make 
an  effoit to  spare  you  that" 

**  Yes,  and  leave  me  to  disgrace  and  destitution  ! 

"  It  is  you,  Phillip,  who  will  leave  yourself  to  disgrace.  No  one  can  lift  the 
disgrace  of  sach  acts  as  yours  off  the  shoulders  of  him  who  perpetrates  them. 
As  for  destitution,  I  do  not  think  that  my  father  would  let  you  starve,  whatever 
might  be  his  abhorrence  of  your  crimes.  Perhaps  in  some  other  land  you  might 
live  a  life  of  repentance." 

Phillip  laughed  loudly  and  discordantly. 
^"No,  girl,'*  he  said;  "upon  one  condition  only  will  I  place  you  in  your 
father's  arms  :  it  is,  that  you  will  ^oint  to  me  as  your  preserver,  and  accuse  that 
man  who  is  now  in  Newgate  upon  the  charge  of  your  abduction,  of  really  being 
the  person  who  tore  you  from  home.  I  will  then  ask  your  father  for  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money,  which  no  doubt  his  grateful  feelings  will  prompt  him  to  give  me, 
and  with  it  I  will  leave  England  for  ever.  When  I  am  gone  you  can  tell  what 
tale  you  like  j  so  that,  after  all,  it  will  only  be  costing  your  father  a  few  thousands, 
and  that  is  no  harm  to  him." 

**  No,  Phillip,  no." 

"You  will  not  r 

"  I  dare  not." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  dare  not  ?  Who  is  to  hinder  you,  fool  that  you  are  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  dare  not  ?" 

♦*  I  dare  not  go  to  my  father  with  an  untruth  upon  my  lips,  even  for  one 
hour." 
.  "  Then  die  in  you  obstinacy,  idiot,  for  die  you  shall  !*' 

'*  Heaven  help  me!" 
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"  Heaven  !  Ha !  ha !  Wait  for  Heaven  to  help  you  until  you  lie  and  rot. 
Ha  !  ha  !  I  have  you  now  ;  but  it  is  only  to  bind  mote  tightly  around  you  the 
meshes  of  my  power,  and  to  take  more  eifectual  steps  for  the  destruction  of  him 
who  had  the  audacity  to  intefere  with  me  in  the  country  lane.  To-morrow  I 
will  visit  you  again,  and  if  I  do  not  find  you  more  tractable,  that  day  will  be  your 
last  in  this  world.'* 

With  these  words,  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  for  anything  she  said 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  him,  he  left  the  house,  and  full  of  dark  and  evil 
thoughts  he  made  his  may  to  London  again. 

It  was  after  this  visit  to  Grace,  that  feeling  how  utterly  impossible  it  was  to 
move  her  from  her  fixed  integrity  of  thought  and  action,  he  fairly  made  up  his 
mind  to  her  murder.  Then  it  was  that  he  drugged  the  wine,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  a  speedy  means  of  relieving  him  from  her  presence  in  this  world. 

But  notwithstanding  all  that  was  happening  to  them,  in  the  meantime  Jack  and 
Dick  were  not  unmindful  of  the  principle  business  they  had  in  hand,  namely,  the 
rescue  ef  Claude  from  Newgate,  by  the  thorough  establishment  of  his  innocence 
as  regarded  the  abduction  of  Grace. 

By  establishing  that  fact,  they  not  only  anticipated  an  instant  order  from  Judge 
Manning  for  his  release,  but  they  hoped  that  in  the  judge  they  should  make  for 
him  (Claude)  such  a  friend,  as  upon  some  other  important  occasion  might  really 
stand  him  in  good  stead. 

They  were  both  at  the  spot  in  Islington,  from  whence  they  could  command  a 
good  view  of  the  cottage,  where  Phillip  Manning  w»nt  to  put  on  his  disguise,  long 
before  the  hour  at  which  they  expected  him  to  make  his  appearance  there. 

"Do  you  know,  Dick,"  said  Jack,  "  I  scarcely  ever  felt  so  nervous  in  all  my 
life  as  I  do  now,  about  the  probable  fate  of  that  young  girl.  It  seems  as  if  some- 
thing whispered  to  me,  that  to  a  certainty  that  rascal  would  take  her  life  in  spite 
of  us.'' 

'*  No,  no,  Jack,  if  he  come  here,  you  may  depend  she  yet  lives ;  and  so  sure  as 
he  does  come  she  shall  be  saved,  for  we  can  then  take  pretty  good  care  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  villain.  I  grant  you  if  he  were  not  to  come,  I  thould  have  the 
most  dismal  forebodings  upon  the  subject." 

''Alas !  Dick,  if  you  began  to  have  forebodings,  I  should  feel  and  have  certain- 
ties. I  hope  to  God  it  will  not  be  so.  Ah !  what  a  delightful  thing.  There  he 
is,  Dick." 

"  Sure  enough.  All's  right.  Yes,  that  is  the  fellow.  What  has  he  got  in  that 
bag,  I  wonder  1" 

*'  Some  provisions,  or  a  fresh  disguise  for  himself." 

'*  Perhaps  both,  Jack  ;  but  as  we  are  pretty  sure  there  is  no  one  in  that  bit  of 
a  crib,  which  we  may  call  for  convenience  sake  Phillip's  cottage,  but  himselt^  we 
will  follow  whoever  comes  out  of  it,  let  them  be  in  appearance  what  they  may. 
We  have  already  had  evidence  that  Master  Phillip  is  a  skilful  actor,  and  we  posi- 
tively must  not  l2t  him  do  us  again.  Jack." 

'*  We  will  not." 

Phillip  advanced  with  the  utmost  possible  caution.  He  seemed  quite  to  have 
some  sort  of  notion  that  he  was  being  followed,  for  he  looked  many  times  behind 
him,  and  passed  the  cottage  twice  before  he  ventured  upon  going  up  to  the  door 
of  it,  and  opening  it  with  the  key  he  took  from  his  pocket. 

When  he  did  open  the  door  though,  he  disappeared  within  the  cottage,  and 
closed  it  again  with  truly  marvellous  celerity. 

*'  Good,"  said  Dick,  *'  We  have  him  now.  Jack,  as  safely  as  though  he  were 
in  our  hands.  I  will  now  go  up  the  lane  opposite  and  hide  for  him,  while  you 
come  after  him,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  shall  take  off  all  idea  that  you  are  after 
him.  Don't  you  look  for  me,  as  I  will  keep  an  eye  upon  you  as  you  come  up 
the  lane,  and  join  you  in  good  time." 
^.  "  That  will  do,  Dick.     Good  luck  go  with  you." 

"  That  it  certainly  ought  to  do  now.  Jack,  for  this  is,  to  tel  Ithe  honest  truth, 
rather  a  difficult  sort  of  adventure  to  those  that  generally  engage  our  attention. 
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For  the   love  of  everything  now,  mind  whatever  you  do,  that  you  don't  follow 
Phillip  too  closely." 

*'  Trust  me." 

Dick  at  once  started  over  the  way,  and  in  a  careless  manner,  for  fear  Phillip 
should  be  looking  from  the  window  of  the  cottage,  he  stalked  up  the  lane.  It  is 
highly  probable,  however,  that  he  might  hava  gone  in  any  way  he  liked,  for 
Phillip  was  by  far  too  busy  with  his  own  disguise,  to  pay  the  remotest  attention 
just  then  to  anything  else. 

We  will  in  the  forthcoming  adventure  watch  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of 
Phillip,  leaving  our  friends  to  act  as  their  good  feeling  and  judgment  may  direct 
them  in  the  defence  of  the  beautiful  young  girl  who  was  in  such  danger, 

Phillip  then  quite  satisfied  himself,  before  he  went  into  the  cottage,  that  no- 
body saw  him,  so  that  when  he  did  get  in,  he  thought  he  had  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  but  to  put  on  the  disguise  with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
up  the  lane ;  but  upon  this  occasion,  having  a  horrible  guilty  knowledge  of  what 
he  meant  to  do,  he  shook  to  that  degree,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty  he  could  put  on  the  apparel,  which  was  to  make  such  a  transformation 
in  his  appearance. 

In  about  double  the  time,  however,  that  he  usually  took  to  make  the  change, 
he  did  at  length  effect  it,  and  then  placing  the  drugged  bottle  of  wine  in  a  small 
hand-basket,  he,  with  that  upon  his  arm,  left  the  cottage. 

Now  he  did  not  look  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  for  he  felt  confident  in  his 
disguise,  and  he  really  believed  that  the  only  person  he  had  to  deal  with  was 
Grace  herself.  He  went  across  the  road  quickly  and  up  the  lane  as  fast  as  it 
was  at  all  prudent  to  go,  considering  that  he  personated  an  old  woman,  and 
perhaps  a  little  faster. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  few  of  the  cottages  at  the  commencement  of  the  lane,  had 
got  to  know  him  through  seeing  him  several  times,  and  one  said,  as  he  went 
along — 

"  VVell,  old  Goody,  bow  are  you  to-day  V 

**  Poorly,  poorly,"  replied  Phillip,  in  a  very  well  acted  voice  indeed,  as  he 
went  ot). 

He  then  pursued  his  way  until  he  came  to  the  pailings  of  the  garden  of  the 
large  house  that  was  to  let,  and  then  he  slackened  his  pace  and  only  crept  along. 
He  pretended  to  be  gathering  something  in  the  hedge,  but  in  reality  he  was  care- 
fully looking  about  him  to  see  if  any  one  were  at  hand.  After  getting  in  this 
way  a  handful  of  chickweed,  he  quickened  his  pace  a  little,  still  skirting  the 
pailings. 

It  was  well  that  Dick  was  capitally  hidden,  and  it  was  well  that  Jack  was  not 
too  hasty  in  following  Phillip,  so  as  to  come  into  sight  before  the  rascal  got 
housed;  for  if  he  had,  without,  the  smallest  doubt,  Phillip  would  have  turned  back, 
and  posponed  his  visit  to  Grace  for  that  day. 

Everything,  however,  happened  as  it  was  wished  to  happen,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  more  skulking  along  the  pailings,  he  suddenly  whipped  a  little  key  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  opening  a  small  door  in  it,  disappeared  in  an  instant. 

"  I  am  safe  here,"  he  said,  as  he  closed  the  little  door,  and  locked  it  on  the 
inside. 

It  was  rather  curious  that  ac  that  moment  Dick  popped  from  behind  a  hay- 
stack in  a  meadow  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane,  and  said— 

'*  Now  he's  nabbed.*' 

The  place  where  PhilHp  now  found  himself,  was  in  truth  a  neglected  garden. 
The  trees  had  grown  tall  and  strong,  tne  shrubs  had  got  wild  and  straggling,  and 
the  flowers  had  run  in  all  directions,  disdaining  cultivated  art,  and  rapidly  lap- 
sing into  their  original  wild  habit?. 

To  him  the  place  had  no  charms  either  of  retrospection  or  anticipation.  All 
he  knew  and  felt  was,  that  he  had  come  thera  to  commit  a  murder,  and  that  each 
moment,  although  he  felt  his  nerves  fearfully  shaken,  he  likewise  felt  more  and 
more  inclined  to  do  the  deed. 
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There  was  nothing  whatever  to  interrupt  him,  and  he  made  his  way,  regardless 
of  the  remains  of  the  old  pathway,  towards  the  house,  which,  with  its  weather- 
stained  walls  and  its  closed  windows,  looked  grim  and  desolate. 

*'There  was  a  murder,  they  say,  committed  in  this  bouse  once,'*  mutterred 
Phillip  Manning,  as  he  reached  its  threshold;  "  and  so  no  one  will  live  m  it. 
Now  there  will  be  two.  Yes,  now  there  will  be  two  ;  for  nothing  can,  and  nothing 
shall,  save  Grace  Manning  from  death  to-da}^.  She  shall  never  be  a  witness 
against  me," 
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So  said  Phillip. 

MShe  shall  never  lie  a  witness  against  me;  and  nothing  can,  and  nothing  shall 
save  Grace  Manning  from  death  1"  Impious  man!  did  bethink  that  Heaven 
slumbered  while  he  was  about  to  destroy  one  of  its  masterpieces  of  creation  ? 

Before  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  house,  he  placed  his  hand  up  to  his  eyes, 
and  took  a  long  look  around  the  garden.  He  felt  quite  satisfied  that  he  had 
it  all  to  himself.  Like  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  original  Robinson  Crusoe,  he  might 
have  said — 

"  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey." 

"  'Tis  well,"  he  muttered.  '*  I  always  thought  that  even  the  highest  crimes 
could  be  committed  with  perfect  ease  if  people  were  but  commonly  careful.  I 
shall  do  this  deed  and  no  one  will  be  a  bit  the  wiser.  Indeed  it  is  as  good  as 
done^  and  bensath  that  mulberry-tree  I  will  bury  the  only  mute  witness  of  my 
crime.  Yes,  there  shall  the  body  of  Grace  lie  and  rot  while  I  comfort  her  father's 
and  my  uncle's  declining  years,  bidding  him  look  upon  me  as  a  son,  although  he 
has  lost  his  only  daughter.  Then  of  course  grief  will  soon  kill  him  after  he  has 
made  a  will  in  my  favour,  leaving  me  all  his  property,  which  is  truly  immense, 
•^nd  I  shall  have  my  heart's  desire— unbounded  means  of  enjoyment.  Oh,  how 
1  will  play  the  tyrant  and  trample  on  all  who  come  within  my  power." 

While  he  indulged  in  this  day-dream,  he  was  fumbling  in  his  pockets  for  a  key 
to  open  tke  door  of  the  house  with.     He  found  it  at  last,  and  then  he  disappeared 
whin  the   ill-omened  structure  that  had   earned  so  bad  a  name  and  which  he 
fully  intended  should  from  that  day  be  entitled  to  a  worse  one. 

He  did  not  fasten  the  door  behind  him.  What  was  the  use?  He  was  so 
very  safe. 

The  hall  in  which  he  now  was  consisted  of  a  Jarge  space,  paved  with  alternate 
blac'k  and  white  marble  squares,  and  from  the  centre  of  this  hall  sprang  the 
principal  staircase  of  the  house.  There  was,  however,  numerous  rooms  opening 
from  the  hall  itself,  and  into  one  of  those  he  went.  Phillip  never  appeared  in 
his  disguise  before  Grace.  Re  alrtrays  felt  that  that  would  be  useless,  as  a  tone 
— a  look — a  gesture  might  discover  him,  and  probably  would  do  so  to  one  who 
knew  him  so  well  as  she  did.  Into  one  of  these  rooms,  then,  leading  off  from 
the  hall,  he  went,  to  get  rid  of  his  disguise.  Wrapped  up  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  cottage  was  his  coat,  and  that  was  the 
only  article  he  found  necessary  to  alter  his  present  appearance  with. 

In  that  side  room,  which  had  been  a  pretty  enough  looking  breakfast-room, 
he  quickly  effected  the  change  in  his  apparel  which  he  thought  necessary,  and 
then,  with  the  drugged  bottle  of  wine  and  some  biscuits  he  crept  up  the  staircase. 
Concealed  in  his  breast  was  a  double-barrelled  pistol  loaded  carefully. 

*'  Should  she  refuse  the  wine,"  he  muttered,  ^'she  shall  die  by  a  more  violent 
means ;  but  in  all  cases  die  she  shall." 

The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  house  was  in  darkness,  for  Phillip  had  taken 
great  care  to  close  all  the  shutters  so  that  no  ray  of  light  should  by   any   sort    of 
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accident  reach  the  room  in  which  poor  Grace  was  kept  a  prisoner.    That  room 
was  an  inner  one,  with  but  a  small  window  to  it. 

"Now,"  he  said,  as  he  began  to  make  his  way  towards  her  by  unlocking  the 
door  that  led  to  the  little  room  in  which  she  was,  "now  I  have  a  part  to  play  and 
we  shall  see  whether  the  complaints  that  have  been  paid  to  me  on  the  score  of 
my  acting  be  genuine  or  not." 

By  the  aid  of  a  phosphorous  match  he  got  alight  in  the  outer  room.  A  half- 
burnt  candle  stood  in  a  piece  of  wood,  by  way  of  a  candlestick,  on  the  floor.  He 
ignited  it;  and  then  waiting  a  moment  until  it  had  burnt  suflBciently  to  be  beyond 
tha  danger  of  sudden  extinction  from  being  moved,  he  crept  towards  the  actual 
door  of  the  room  in  which  Grace  was  a  captive. 

He  unlocked  it  and  flung  it  opec.    Then  shading  the  light  from  his  eyes  with 
his  hand,  he  called — 
^  **  Grace  !     Grace  I" 

There  was  no  reply  for  the  moment,  and  the  idea  that  she  had  fled  from  the 
house  came  across  him  like  a  death-pang.    He  rushed  into  the  room. 

"Grace  !  Grace!  Speak!  Speak,  I  charge  you.  I  pray  you  do  not 
drive  me  mad   by  this  silence !     Oh,  you  are  ffiere  !" 

She  stood  at  some  few  paces  from  him,  calm  and  still. 

"  Well,  Phillip  Manning,'*  she  said,  "  what  would  you  with  me  ?  T  am  here, 
as  you  see." 

*' Yes,"  he  said,  and  he  trembled  violently.  **  I  now  see  that  you  are  here. 
But — but  why  did  you  not  speak  to  me  at  once  ?  It  is  no  matter  though.  It  is 
no  matter.     Oh,  Grace  !  Grace  !  Pity  me  !* 

*'  I  do  pity  you.*' 

**  You  do  pity  me  V* 

"  Ye?.  Guilty  creatures  surely  may  well  be  pitied.  May  they  not,  Phillip 
Manning  ?'» 

'*  Well,  well,  Grace— perhaps  you  are  right.  I  have  come  to-day  to  you 
with  very  different  feelings  from  what  I  had  when  last  I  saw  you.  Then  all  the 
evil  passions  of  my  soul  were  up  in  arms  ;  but  better  thoughts  have  since  come 
over  me,  Grace  ;  and  if  a  true  and  a  sincere  repentance  for  what  1  have  done,  and 
such  atonement  as  I  can  make  will — will——" 

He  affected  that  his  feelings  would  not  permit  him  to  finish  his  speech  ;  but 
placing  the  candle  upori  the  chimney-piece  he  audibly  sobbed. 

"  Is  this  change  indeed  sincere  ?"  said  Grace. 

"  You  may  well,  indeed,  doubt  it,"  added  Phillip,  pretending  to  speak  with 
great  difficulty,  and  to  gulp  down  his  sobs  as  he  did  so.  .  "  You  may  well  doubt 
it,  Grace  ;  but  it  is  sincere;  and  you  cunnot  see  a  more  wretched  man  than  I. 
Some  demon  surely  must  have  possessed  me  to  make  me  behave  to  you  as  I  have 
behaved.     I  cannot  myself  understand  it." 

•'  If,  indeed,  Phillip,'*  said  Grace,  "  I  could  think  that  you  had  awakened  to  a 
proper  sense  of  your  wickedness,  it  would  not  cost  me  an  effort  to  forgive  you." 

*'  Ah,  can  you  be  so  good  -so  angelic  ?'' 

"  You  may  prove  to  me  your  repentance  by  the  commencement  of  your  atone- 
raent.  When  you  restore  me  to  the  arms  of  my  father,  I  shall  then,  indeed,  be- 
lieve that  you  are  sincere.'* 

*'  I  will  do  so.  1  have  come  now  to  do  so.  Without  condition  other  than  a 
claim  upon  your  pity,  and  your  mercy,  I  have  come  now  to  take  you  from  this  11 
place,  and  to  restore  you  to  your  father.  In  some  other  land,  as  you  yourself  n 
suggested  to  me  when  last  we  met,  I  shall  hope  to  find  that  peace  of  mind  which  ]l 
will  now  for  ever  be  denied  to  me  in  my  own.  You,  Grace,  will  be  my  inter-  L 
cesser  with  your  father  ;  and  while  I  feel  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  one  r^ 
wcrd  in  extenuation  actually  of  my  offence,  still  my  bitter  an  i  heart-felt  repen-  p 
ance  may  be  pleaded."  a 

♦'  And  it  will  not  be  pleaded  in  vain."  j| 

Ah,  think  you  so  ?     What  happy  words  I*'  | 

*'  I  am  certain  of  it.    But  do  not  delay.  Phillip.    Take  me  home  at  once,  and  I 
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for  yourself  fear  nothing.  I  will  raaVe  it  tbe  first  of  my  requests  to  my  father  to 
forgive  you,  and  to  make  some  sort  of  provision  for  you  out  of  England.  Let 
us  go  now  at  once,  I  implore  you.  Every  moment  that  I  remain  here  is  another 
moment  of  misery  to  me,  and  of  deep  anxiety  to  my  father." 

"Ah!'*  said  Phillip^. wiping  his  eyes,  "how  well  I  can  un    d    eis  l  .  j     lliseuxi 


clauct:,  yrajT.^  escaping  from  newgatft,  finds  phillip  manning  a  prisoner. 

Come,  you  shall  take  a  biscuit  and  Oic  gla^s  of  wine  to  strengthen  you,  my  much 
injured  cousin,  and  then  we  will  be  off." 

*'No,  no;  I  want  nothing.'' 

"  Yes,  you  do  :  I  feel  certain  that  after  even  the  few  days  on^  that  you  have 
passed  here  you  must  be  weak  and  ill.    You  wiil  find  that  when  you  get  out  into 
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the  fresh  open  air  you  will  be  ready  to  faint  away.  But  one  biscuit,  soaked  in  a 
drop  of  wine,  will  restore  you,  and  keep  up  your  strength  and  courage/' 

"  I  have  no  need  of  courage  now,  Phillip,  that  you  have  repeated  ;  and 
strength  I  feel  I  have  enough." 

'.*  Nay,  but " 

"  Excuse  rae,  Phillip ;  I  will  not  drink  ;  I  have  a  great  objection  to  wine— I 
do  not  like  it.     Do  not  ask  rae." 

'*  To  oblige  me,  Grace.  Only  one  sip — just  a  sip  will  be  sufficient.  You  will 
not,  surely,  make  a  quarrel  between  us  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  and  for  such  a 
trifle  as  the  taking  or  the  refusing  a  glass  of  wine  ?  Surely  you  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  throwing  me  back  again  into  my  former  frame  of  mind  regarding  you  for 
such  a  trifle  :" 

''  Your  repentance,  Phillip,  must  be  but  skin-deep,  indeed,  if  it  can  vanish 
because  I  refuse  a  glass  of  wine." 

"  Well,  well,  that  is  an  uncommonly  true  remark.  But  yet  you  will  take  the 
wine  ?" 

«  No,  Phillip." 

'•'  Curses  on  you  !     You  shall  take  it  1 " 

"  Ah,  Philip,  now  I  know  you  again  !" 

"  Know  me  again  P    What  do  you  mean  V 

''I  mean  that  from  the  first  I  knew  that  your  pretended  grief  and  repentance 
only  served  as  a  cloak  to  hide  some  object.  Why,  you  cannot  even  deceive  a 
poor  simple  girl  like  myself.  Your  grand  object  to-day  is  to  get  me  to  drink 
that  wine,  and  I  will  not  take  one  drop  of  it.  No,  Phillip,  [  tell  you,  no  ;  I  will 
not  taste  it." 

*'  Wretched  girl !  Have  you  twenty  lives,  that  you  feel  you  can  afford  to  trifle 
with  them  in  this  way?  If  I  be  not  a  repentant  man,  you  shall,  in  good  truth, 
find  that  I  am  a  desperate  one.  The  queation  between  us  is  your  life  or  mine  ; 
and  I  tell  you  now,  Grace,  that,  with  all  your  youth  and  all  your  beauty,  your 
last  hour  has  now  come  !" 

"  If  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven,  it  has." 

"  It  is  my  will — that  is  now  sufiicient." 

She  burst  into  tears. 

**  Oh,  Phillip,"  she  said,  *'you  cannot  be  so  very  wicked  as  to  take  away  life. 
If  even  now  there  are  times  when  you  feel  as  though  you  would  give  anything  for 
innocence  of  mind  and  purpose,  what  will  be  your  feelings  when  you  have  done 
murder  I  Ordinary  crimes  may,  in  some  measure,  be  atoned  for  ;  but  who  shall 
restore  the  dead?  Who  shall  bid  the  grave  give  up  its  tenant,  because  the  mur- 
derer is  repentant?  Pause,  Phillip,  for  your  own  sake,  pause,  before  you  commit 
an  act  that  is,  in  its  awful  consequences,  irrevocable.  Spare  my  life — oh,  spare 
me,  Phillip  I" 

•'No;  curses  on  y©u !  You  have  yourself  goaded  me  to  this  act,  and  vou 
shall  die." 

"  No,  no—oh,  God !— no." 

**  I  say  yes.  There  is  no  help  for  you.  You  are  shut  out  from  all  the  world. 
If  you  and  I  were  upon  some  desolate  island  in  the  midst  of  the  great  sea  we 
could  not  possibly  be  more  isolated  than  we  are  from  all  human  nature.  You 
may  cry,  pray,  rave,  and  shriek,  but  there  is  no  help  for  you.  You  are  my  vic- 
tim— it  is  a  settled  thing.  You  have  rejected  the  terms  upon  which  I  offered  you 
your  life  and  freedom,  and  I  will  kill  yon.  You  have  your  choice — poison  or  a 
bullet  ?"  _  II 

He  took  the  pistol  from  his  breast-pocket  as  he  spoke.  The  young  girl  clasped 
her  hands  before  her  face,  and  sank  upon  her  knees  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror. 

•*  Spare  me  ! — spare  me  1" 

*'  Will  you  drink  the  wine?'' 

"I  cannot.     I  dare  not." 

"  Then  there  is  but  one  other  alternative —you  will  die  a  more  violent  death  ; 
but  die  you.  must,  and  shall,     I  say,  that  there  is  but  one  other  alternative—" 
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«'  Liar  !"  cried  a  voice  of  thunder  ;  and  iu  a  moment  Dick  Turpin,  as  though 
he  had  been  shot  out  of  a  cannon,  sprang  upon  Phillip,  and  knocked  him  to  the 
floor. 

"  Hush  !*  cried  Jack.     *■  Have  you  got  him  ?" 

"All's  right/'  said  Dick.  *'  Twist,  the  pis  ol  out  of  his  hand.  T  hat  will  do, 
Jack.  Why  I  do  believe  I  have  knocked  all  the  breath  out  of  him.  Cheer  up, 
my  lass — cheer  up.'' 

•*Gr"ce  has  fainted,"  said  Jack. 

Dick  got  hold  of  Phillip  by  the  throat,  and  there  he  held  him,  while  Jack  tied 
his  hands  securely,  so  that  he  was  quite  incapable  of  further  mischief.  He  did 
not  speak  a  word,  but  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  them,  like  a  man  only  half 
awakened  from  some  dreadful  dream. 

'^  Murder  !~ murder  ! — mercy  l"  he  cried.     "  Oh,  murder !     Help  !— help  !" 

*'  Why,  you  vags.bond  !"  said  Dick,  "  it  is  we  who  ought  to  cry  murder.  But 
your  career  is  over  now,  and  you  may  as  well  take  yeur  fate  easy,  for  hung  you 
will  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes." 


CBAFTER  CLXHL 

A    MOST   UNEXPECTED    CATASTROPHE. 

Phillip  Manning  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  attend  to  Dick's  advice,  of  taking 
his  fate  easily.  So  long  as  he  was  at  all  successful  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
villany,  he  got  on  amazingly,  and  was  upon  the  most  capital  terms  with  himself; 
but  the  instant  any  reverse  happened  he  was  lost  to  all  firmness,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  despair. 

''Kill  me — kill  m?,  at  once!"  he  cried.  'Mt  will  now  be  nothing  but  slow 
death  to  me  for  the  time  to  come.'' 

^'  Very  well,"  said  Dick.  "  I  will  blow  out  your  brains  in  a  moment,  since 
you  are  so  ^ood  as  to  request  such  a  thing,  which  h  very  liberal  upon  yoar  part  ; 
for  it  certainly  will  save  a  deaX  of  trouble  to  society  at  large,  and  cheat  the 
hangman." 

"  Oh,  no— no— no  !"  shouted  Phillip  Manning,  when  he  saw  Dick  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket.  *'  Oh,  no — no,  I  did  not  mean  it — indeed  I  did  not  mean  it. 
i  cannot  die.     Let  me  cling  to  life  v/hile  I  may.     Oh,  spare  me  I" 

*'  Miserable  wretch  1"  said  Dick,  "  Do  ycu  fancy  for  one  moment  that  I  would 
have  your  death  upon  my  shoulders  ?  No,  I  know  well  enough  that  you  would 
not  have  the  courage  to  allow  tee  to  do  more  than  to  show  you  the  weapon  of 
de&tii.     The  law  will  wind  up  the  miserable  thread  of  your  existence." 

Pni Hip  licked  his  lips,  and  with  a  gioan  he  spoke  to  Grace,  saying  to  her, 
whose  life  by  that  time  he  would  no  doubt  have  taken,  if  he  had  not  been 
hindered  from  so  doing  by  Dick  and  Jack — 

"  Oh,  cousni  Grace,  say  something  for  me.  Tell  them  to  let  me  go.  I — I  did 
not  intend  to  harm  you.     It  was  only  a  joke,  after  all.'* 

"The  best  joke  will  be  when  you  are  hung,"  ssid  Dick.  "Don't  speak  to 
him,  Miss  Manning.  You  should  not  condescend  now  to  say  one  word  to  such 
a  man.     His  murderous  intentions  as  regarded  you  were  only  too  apparent.'* 

Grace  shuddered  as  she  replied  to  Dick—  -^ 

"Ye?,"  she  said,  "  but  for  you  and  your  friend  he  would  have  no  doubt  have 
kdled  me ;  I  feel  now  1  ke  one  rescued  from  the  grave,  and  can  hardly  believe  in 
the  reality  of  this  scene." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  that,  Miss  Manning,"  said  Jack  ;  "  but  you  will  soon  be 
in  the  arms  of  your  father,  and  then  you  will,  indeed,  feel  that,  in  reality,  you 
are  rescued  from  this  bad  man,  who  would  have  murdered  you,  merely  to 
cover  bis  lesser  crime  of  imprisoning  you  iu  this  dismal  place." 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick,  "  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  murder  is  done  to 
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cover  the  consequences  of  some  other  crime,  which,  compared  to  it,  is  a  piece  of 
the  most  unblemished  and  spotless  innocence.  But  come.  Jack,  let  Uj  be  going ; 
I  will  take  care  of  Master  Phillip,  and  ao  you  escort  Miss  Grace." 

This  was,  no  doubt,  a  politic  arrangement,  as  far  as  it  went,  for  he,  Dick,  was 
much  better  qualified  to  hold  a  tight  grip  of  Phillip  Manning  than  Jack  was,  while 
Jack  could  very  well  escort  Grace. 

At  first  Phillip  could  not  be  got  to  move.  He  flung  himself  upon  his  knees, 
and,  in  the  most  abject  manner  possible,  begged  for  that  mercy  and  consideration 
which  he  never  yet  showed  to  any  one. 

"  Spare  me,"  he  cried,  "  and  you  will  not — you  shall  not  repent  of  doing  so. 
Only  let  me  go,  and  I  promise  you  all  most  solemnly  that  I  will  leave  England 
at  once,  and  no  one  shall  ever  hear  of  me  again.  In  some  other  country  I  will 
bitterly  repent  of  my  past  errors.  Oh,  what  will  be  the  good,  now  that  Grace  is 
rescued,  of  bringing  me  to  justice  ?'" 

Grace  would  willingly  enough  have  listened  to  the  appeal  of  the  abject  vfretch, 
and  she  looked  at  Dick,  as  much  as  to  say,  *♦  Shall  it  be  as  he  says  V  Dick 
understood  her,  and,  shaking  his  head,  he  said, — 

*'  No,  no.  Miss  Manning,  you  leave  this  fellow  to  your  father  ;  he  will  do 
what  is  right  and  proper ;  but  at  present  I  consider  that,  until  he  decides  what  is 
to  be  done  with  Philip,  we  ought,  none  of  us,  to  interfere  iu  his  fate.  It  is  ,our 
duty  to  give  him  up  to  your  father,  whom  he  has  so  bitterly  offended,  and  he  alone 
should  decide  upon  his  fate.'* 

This  reasoning  was  so  clear  and  conclusive,  that  it  quite  convinced  Grace,  who 
no  longer  looked  imploringly  at  Dick,  in  favour  of  Phillip.  She  carefully  avoided 
the  looks  of  Phillip  at  all ;  and  Jack  offering  her  his  arm,  they  all  left  the  room 
together.  To  be  sure,  Dick  had  some  difficulty  m  making  Phillip  walk,  but  finding 
such  to  be  the  case,  he  whispered  to  him,— 

**If  you  positively  will  not  come  along,  I  can  only  tell  you  that  my  friends  tell 
me  I  am  a  very  short-tempered  man  ;  and  when  you  or  1  least  expect  it,  I  may 
lose  patience,  and  blow  your  brains  out ;  so  be  warned.  I  won't  answer  for  ray- 
self  ;  and  after  this,  whatever  happens  in  that  sort  of  way,  you  have  only  your  own 
obetinacy  to  thank  for  it,  and  you  lose  your  chance  of  the  judge  acting  with  any 
degree  of  ckmency  towards  you,  on  account  of  your  relationship  to  him  and  his 
daughter," 

"  Oh !  yes,  yes,"  said  Phillip,  catching,  or  pretending  to  catch  at  the  idea  j 
"  how  very  good  and  kind  you  all  are  to  me  !" 

"  Hold  your  row,"  said  Dick. 

♦'  Yes,  but  I  was  only  saying  how  very  grateful  I  am  t6  you.  It  is  such  a  good 
idea,  that  of  yours,  about  the  relationship. .  Of  course,  it  would  not  be  pleasant 
to  the  judge  to  have  his  nephew  hung — would  it  ?" 

"  It  would  be  to  me,  if  I  were  he.  There's  nothing  would  give  me  so  much 
real  gratification." 

"  You  don't  mean  that — you  really  don't  mean  that  V 

"Indeed,  but  1  do,  though." 

"  But  I  thought  you  thought  the  judge  might  be  merciful  to  me,  on  account  of 
my  being  his  nephew  V 

<*  Yes,  he  may  do  such  a  foolish  thing  as  take  that  into  his  account,  but  I 
would  not  ;  and  all  I  said  to  you  was  that  if  I  had  to  blow  your  brains  out  pre- 
viously, you  lost  the  chance — that  is  all." 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  dear  sir,  I  quite  understand  you  ;  and  how  very  facetiously  you 
put  it  too." 

"  I  put  it  facetiously !  Now,  I  consider  that  to  be  an  insult,  Mr.  Phillip.  I 
never  was  facetious  in  all  my  life." 

*' No,  no,  certainly  not.  I  did  not  mean  facetious,  my  dear  sir — not  at  all. 
God  bless  me,  no.     I  meant  that — that  you  put  it  quite — quite " 

«*  Seriously  ?" 

"Yes;  ah!  seriously,  to  be  sure.     That  was  it — that  was   what  I  meant,  of 
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course.      I'm  so  much  obliged  to  you,  you  can't  think,  for  being  so  good  as  to 
suggest  to  me  what  I  really  did  tbink." 

Dick  made  a  gesture  of  impatieaj.-.  The  falsoTie  and  disgusting  aduUiion  of 
Phillip  was  too  much  for  his  patience. 

**  I  wish  I  had  givea  iiim  to  you.  Jack,"  he  sai;],  "  to  take  care  of;  you  would, 
perhaps,  have  had  more  patience  with  him  than  1  am  blessed  with.' 

**  No/  said  Jack,  "  I  really  don't  think  I  should.  I  have  a  tolerable  stock 
of  patience  under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  fully  admit;  but  I  think  it  would  fail 
in  the  company  of  such  a  man  as  Phillip  Manning.  So  do  you  keep  him,  Dick, 
to  yourself,  for,  in  good  trutli,  I  don't  at  ail  want  him." 

They  now  made  the  best  of  their  way  out  of  the  house,  and  Grace  could  not 
refrain  from  shedding  tears  of  joy,  as  she  once  again  found  herself  in  safety  anJ 
in  the  garden.  The  sight  of  the  trees  and  the  flowers — always  agreeable  and 
affecting  objects  as  they  are  to  the  sensitive  and  educated  mind — was  to  her  one 
of  the  richest  of  treats  ;  and  notwithstanding  that  garden  had  gone  to  such  decay 
as  it  had,  she  saw  a  thousand  beauties  in  every  struggling  plant  that  spent  its 
luxuriance  in  that  deserted  place. 

*^  They  say  a  murder  was  committed  in  the  house  long  ago,"  said  Jack  ;  "  and 
that  that  is  the  reaason  why  it  is  deserted." 

'*  Alas !"  sighed  Grace,  "  The  poor  murdered  one  had  not  such  friends  as  Hea- 
ven sent  to  me/' 

"Yes,"  said  Jack;  '*  no  doubt  Phillip  would  have  added  to  the  evil  repute  of 
the  place  by  your  death  likewise,  had  not  our  anxiety,  both  for  you  and  for  our 
friend,  brought  us  early  upon  his  track.*' 

'* Anxiety  for  your  friend?  Can  it  be  true,  as  Phillip  told  me,  that  the  gentle- 
man who  rescued  me  from  Phillip  in  the  country  lane  is  prison  on  my  account  ?" 

"  It  is  too  true." 

"That  gives  me  truly  a  heart-pang.  Oh,  let  us  hasten  that  we  may  rescue 
hira.  My  father  will  not  lose  one  moment  in  procuring  his  release  ;  and  such 
rich  compensation  as  he  can  make  to  him  for  ihe  great  injustica  that  has  been 
done  him,  he  will  make,  you  may  be  assured." 

"  Of  that,"  replied  Jack,  '*  we  are  quite  certain." 

By  this  time  they  had  got  into  the  little  la«e,  and  they  soon  emerged  from  that 
info  the  high  street  ot  the  then  suburban  Islington,  where  Dick's  object  was  to 
procure,  as  quickly  as  possible,  some  conveyance  to  London.  They  stopped  at 
an  old  inn — then  it  was  an  old  inn,  but  now,  to  the  regret  of  all  lovers  of  the  past, 
it  is  gone  — and  inquired  for  a  post-chaise. 

The  Angel,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  inn — it  was  no  where  near  the  site  of 
the  modern  Angel  Inn  at  Islington — could  only  produce  one  vehicle  of  the  sort  j 
and  as  Jack  did  not  choose  that  Phillip  should.ride  in  the  same  vehicle  with  Grace, 
they  had  to  get  another  chaise  from  another  inn,  and  so,  the  two  vehicles  keeping 
tolerably  close  together,  they  set  off  for  the  house  of  Judge  Manning  :  Grace  and 
Jack  being  in  one,  and  Dick  with  his  prisoner  iu  the  another. 

The  greatest  depression  seemed  to  seize  hold  of  Phillip  as  they  neared  London. 
He  began  to  reflect  upon  the  rigidly  just  character  of  the  old  Judge,  and  to  fear 
that,  notwithstanding  the  relationship,  he  would  let  the  law  take  its  course  as  re- 
garded him,  Phillip.  His  principal  hope  rested  in  the  expectation  that,  despite 
the  character  of  his  conduct  to  her,  the  gentle  disposition  of  Grace  might  induce 
her  to  plead  for  him  to  her  father.  Of  course,  anything  like  a  re-instalment  in 
his  former  condition  he  now  felt  was  impossible;  and,  like  some  ruined  and 
disappointed  gambler  who  has  played  a  stake  with  fortune  and  lost,  he  let  his  head 
rest  upon  his  hands,  and  groaned  aloud. 

"  Those  who  commit  such  acts  as  yours,"  said  Dick,  "  should  make  up  their 
minds  to  the  consequences  of  detection.     Whining  will. do  you  no  good," 

•'  I  am  lost— lost!" 

** Probably  enough; — but  here  we  are  at  the  house  of  your  uncle,  and  to  him 
I  will  deliver  you.  If  he  like  to  let  you  go,  well  and  good.  I  shall  consider  it 
no  affair  of  mine,  although  I  shall  think  it  a  scandalous  shame." 
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CHAPTEU  CLXIV. 

CLAUDE    IS    FULLY    LIBERATED,   AND    YET    CHANGES    HIS    CONDITION  FOR  THE 

WORSE    IN    ONE   HOUR. 

The  two  post-chaises  stopped  simultaneously  at  the  judge's  door,  and  one  of 
the  drivers  knocked  loudly.  The  agitation  of  Grace  was  extreme,  and  she  at  once 
sprang  from  the  vehicle,  crying,  in  a  voice  shaken  by  her  feelings — 

"Father!  father  l—Where  is  my  father?" 

The  servants  in  the  hall  were  delighted  to  see  her ;  and  for  some  few  moments 
they  were  so  astonished  at  her  sudden  arrival,  that  they  could  do  nothing  but 
crowd  around  her,  without  answering  one  of  her  anxious  question  as  to  whether 
her  father  was  within  or  not.  She  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer,  but  break- 
ing away  from  them  she  rapidily  ascended  the  staircase.  She  knew  that  if  her 
father  were  within  he  would  be  in  his  study,  which  was  a  small  room  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  for  quiet  sake,  where  he  spent  a  great  portion  of  the  tiine  that  he 
had  to  spare  from  hii!  official  duties. 

It  was  thither,  then,  that  on  the  '  wings  of  affection  *  she  sped. 

The  door  of  the  little  study  was  shut ;  and,  overcome  for  a  moraeut  or  two  by 
her  feelings,  Grace  was  compelled  to  pause  at  it  before  she  could  summons  strength 
enough  to  open  it.  It  must  be  recollected  too,  that  she  had  been  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  few  days  imprisonment  she  had  endured  in  the  deserted  house.  In- 
deed, nothing  but  the- natural  elasticity  of  youthful  strength  and  spirits  had  kept 
her  up  so  well  as  she  had  maintained  herself.  After  a  few  moments  she  recovered 
herself  sufficiently  to  ©pen  th*j  door  gently. 

Her  father  was  there  ! 

The  old  judge  was  leaning  upon  the  study  table  v/ith  his  head  resting  upon  his 
hands.  He  did  not  hear  the  study-door  open.  His  thoughts  at  that  moment- were 
A'ith  his  child  ;  and  he  was  asking  himsef  if  he  should  ever  in  this  world  again 
have  the   joy  of  looking  into  her  eyes,  and  of  blessing  her. 

Grace  gently  touched  his  arm. 

"  Father!''  she  said.  ' 

If  a  spark  of  elictricity  had  produced  the  effect  the  judge  could  not  have  started 
from  his  seat  with  greater  precipitancy  than  he  did. 

*'  Do  not  mock  me !"  he'cried.  *'  Oh,  do  not  mock  me.  Who  called  me  father  ? 
I  have,  alas!  no  child  now." 

"Yes,  yes  !"  cried  Grace,  as  she  flung  herself  into  his  arras.  *'  Yes,  father, 
yes.  I  have  come  back  to  you.  I  am  your  own  child.  Your  Grace.  Look 
at  me." 

There  are  scenes  and  situations  which  it  would  be  profanity  for  the  pen  of  the 
novelist  to  linger  to  depict.  Such  scenes  should  be  sacred.  In  the  deep  recesses  of 
every  human  heart  there  are  affections  and  passions  which  no  language  can  paint. 
Over  the  interview  between  the  father  a»d  child  so  happily  restored  to  him,  we 
draw  for  a  time  a  veil. 

While  this  was  going  on  within  the  judge's  house,  Dick  and  Jack  had  dismissed 
one  of  the  coaches,  and  both  of  them  sat  in  the  otheralong  with  Phillip  Manning, 
who,  now  that  he  found  himself  fuirly  at  his  uncle's  door,  appeared  ready  to  go 
mad  with  shame  and  vexation. 

Had  he  not  been  well  secured  there  is  no  knowing  what  act  of  desperation  he  \ 
might  not  have  been  guilty  of.  '   || 

''I  envy  the  feelings  of  Judge  Manning,  now,"  said  Jack  to  Dick.     *'  It  is  is 
almost  worth  while  to  have  suffered  what  he  must  have  suffered,  to  feel  the  joy 
that  he  must  now  feel,  in  the  restoration  of  his  child." 

'*  You  arc  right,  Jack  ;  it  is  really  worth  while.  We  never  know  real  ioy  but 
by  its  contrast  with  some  previously  experienced  misery,  so  you  see,  Jack,  these 
folks  who  tell  us  that  pleasure  in  this  world,  is  of  itself  merely  a  negative,  imply- 
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ing  the  absence  of  pain,  as  night  implies  merely  the  absenc3  of  day,  are  about 
right." 

"  I  think  they  are  quite  riHit,"  said  Jack. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  Phillip. 

"Well,  say  on,"  replied  Dick. 

"  You  have  now  restored  Grace  to  her  father.  By  her  testimony,  of  course, 
your  friend  who  is  in  Newgate^  ;vill  be  free,  and  so  you  will  have  accomplished 
all  your  wishes.     I  will  give  you  £lOO  if  you  will  let  me  go." 

"  No/'"  said  Dick. 

«  No,"  said  Jack. 

'•  I  will  give  you  £200. — Yes,  I  will  make  it  ^200.  I  have  some  little  savings 
and  I  will  make  it  into  £200. 

''  I  would  not  let  you  go,"  said  Dick,  "if  you  were  to  make  it  two  hundred 
hundred,  so  you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  increasing  your  offer." 

''Lost!  lost!  lost!"  cried  Phillip. 

"  You  may  be  lost.  But  if  you  are  hanged,  society  will  be  considerably  the 
gainer  in  the  long  run  by  your  loss,  I  only  wish  your  uncle  would  come  out  and 
say  what  is  to  be  done  with  you,  now  at  once." 

"  He  comes,"  cried  Jack.  "  He  and  Giace.  Look  Dick,  look  at  the  old 
man's  face.  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  expression  of  satisfaction  ?  I'll  warrant 
now  that  Grace  has  told  him  all" 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it." 

Jack  was  right ;  Grace  had  in  a  few  words  told  her  father  all,  and  he  was 
coming  to  the  chaise  to  thank  and  to  welcome  those  who  had  brought  back  the 
joy  of  his  Heart  to  him,  by  bringing  back  his  child. 

They  both,  that  is  Dick  and  Jack,  alighted  to  meet  him,  and  he  embraced  them, 
while  with  tears  standing  in  his  eyes,  like  "sentinels  over  his  feehngs,  he  thanked 
them  over  and  over  again. 

**  I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  ^'I  cannot  know  how  I  shall  be  able  to  repay 
to  you  the  obligation  I  owe  you,  but  be  assured  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  draw 
too  largely  npon  my  gratitude.  Come  in  both  of  you;  come  into  this  house, 
which  at  all  times,  I  beg  you  to  consider  your  own;*' 

"  Phillip,  is  in  the  carriage,  sir,"  said  Dick. 

*'  Yes,  I  have  given  orders  concerning  the  prisoner." 

"Uncle,  uncle  !"  cried  Phillip,  from  the  carriage,  when  he  saw  that  the  judge 
was  fairly  going  away  without  so  much  as  exchanging  a  word  with  him.  "  Uncle  I 
uncle  !  I  want  to  dpeak  to  you  I" 

"  Yes,"  added  the  judge,  continuing  his  conversation  with  Jack  and  Dick,  as 
though  there  was  no  such  person  as  Phillip  in  the  world.  *«  Yes,  I  beg  that  you 
will  both  henceforward  reckon  m.e  as  a  fricLd  who  may  always  be  relied  upon." 

*'  Uncle—uncle !     Good  God,  uncle  1 — will  you  not  speak  to  me  ?" 

"And  likewise  your  friend,  who  is  now  so  unjustly  confined  in  Newgate.  It 
will  be  my  study  to  make  him  the  most  ample  compensation." 

"  Grace— Grace  J  Oh,  speak  for  me.  Uncle — uncle  !  you  will  drive  me  mad 
if  you  say  nothing  to  me." 

"And  believe  me,"  added  tlie  judge,  as  they  all  four  reached  the  door  of  the 
house  together.  "  And  believe  me,  the  unjust  detention  of  your  friend  shall 
terminate  within  the  succeeding  hour  to  tliis." 

Phillip  raised  his  voice  to  a  shriek,  but  the  judge  would  take  no  more  notice  of 
him  than  he  did  of  one  of  the  post-horses.  A  couple  of  stout  lackeys  came 
out  of  the  house,  and  one  got  on  the  box  of  the  coach  with  the  driver,  to  whom 
he  gave  some  directions.  The  other  sprang  into  the  vehicle  and  seated  him- 
self opposite  to  Phillip,  and  then  away  they  all  went,  Phillip's  cries  and  shrieks  to 
his  uncle,  to  take  some  sort  of  notice  of  him,  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

Both  Jack  and  Dick  were  inexpressibly  amused  at  this  mode  of  treatment  to 
PhiUip  upon  the  part  of  his  uncle,  for  it  v/as  certainly  the  very  best  that  could  have 
been  devised,  inasmuch  as  any  conversation  or  altercation  with  him  would  really 
have  been  a  humiliation  to  any  one.     They  would  neither  of  them  say  one  word 
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to  the  judge  about  him,  and  if  Grace  had  in  any  way  interceded  for  him  they  were 
quite  delighted  to  find  that  such  intercession  had  had  no  effect  upon  the  just 
resolves  of  the  father,  for  that  Phillip  had  gone  oft"  to  prison  they  did  not  f  jr  one 
moment  doubt. 

Refreshments  were  immediately  ordered  for  Dick  and  Jack,  but  the  former  spoke 
to  the  judge,  saying — 

"  In  truth,  sir,  the  most  refreshing  thing  to  us  in  all  the  world  now  would  be  to 
see  our  friend  free  from  prison." 

"That  you  will  see  shortly,"  said  the  judge;  "but  you  know  that,  in  all  these 
affairs,  there  are  certain  forms  to  go  through,  which  even  I  cannot  dispense  with. 
I  have,  however,  sent  my  secretary  to  see  into  the  matter,  with  instructions  that 
there  should  be  no  delay." 

*'  That  is  sufficient,  sir." 

"  Make  yourselves  quite  easy.    You  will  soon  be  introduced  to  your  friend." 

Both  Jack  and  Dick  fully  expected  to  see  Claude  come  into  the'  house  soon,  but 
presently  the  sound  of  carnage- wheels  without  sounded  upon  their  ears,  and  the 
ji.dge  rising,  said — 

?'  Will  you  now  accompany  me  upon  the  business  of  taking  your  friend  from 
durance  ?" 

They  were  both  willing  enough  to  go  upon  such  an  errand,  and  would  have 
bidden  adieu  to  Grace,  but  the  judge  interposed,  saying — 

"  No — no.  You  and  your  friend,  who  will  soon  be  a  free  man,  shall  come 
>>-:^ck  here  and  pass  a  few  hours  with  me.  I  want  to  learn,  so  far  es  you  will  tell 
ioad,  who  and  what  you  all  are,  in  order  that  I  may  best  know  in  what  way  I  can 
be  of  service  to  you." 

.€)ick  and  JacK  exchanged  significant  glances  at  this.  It  would  be  no  easy 
nriatter  to  say  to  a  man  in  Judge  Manning's  official  position,  "  Why,' sir,  we  are 
highwaymen  ;  and  the  only  good  you  can  do  us  is  not  to  give  us  into  the  hands 
of  the  police." 

They  both  felt  that  this  explanatory  and  confidential  interview  that  the  judge 
prouijped  himself  with  them  was  to  be  courted,  at  any  risk;  iut  at  that  time 
they  said  nothing,  hoping  that  Claude,  when  they  were  once  more  united  to  him, 
would  think  of  some  mode  of  getting  handsomely  away. 

With  this  feeling,  then,  they  got  into  the  judge's  carriage,  which  they  found 
was  waiting  at  the  door  for  them.  They  fally  expected  to  find  themselves 
trundling  along  towards  Newgate,  so  they  did  not  take  any  particular  notice  of 
the  route  they  were  taking,  until  suddenly  Jack  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
said, — 

''  Why,  this  is  Bow  Street  •»»        ' 

"  Bow  Sti-eet !"  said  Jack.     "  What  do  we  want  in  Bow  Street?" 

'*  1  have  yet  to  do  an  act  of  justice,"  said  the  judge,  "  As  your  friend  was  by 
me  publicly  accused  of  the  crime  of  carrying  off  ray  daughter,  I  think  his  excul- 
pation from  the  charge  ought  to  be  public  likewise.  .He  will  be  brought 
from  Newgate  to  the  police-office  here,  and  I  will  publicly  proclaim  his 
innocence."  ' 

Dick  and  Jack  looked  at  etch  other,  hut  they  did  not  say  anything,  although 
if  the  truth  were  told  they  felt  very  uneasy  at  the  idea  of  this  public  exculpation, 
and  would  have  rather  met  Claude  at  the  door  of  Newgate,  and  been  off  with  him 
at  once  to  the  countrj',  - 

"  Our  friend,"  said  Dick,  **  is  very  much  obliged,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
just  the  man  to  appreciate  such  a  very  delicate  attention  from  you,  sir  ;  but  as  I 
know  he  has  friends  in  the  country,  who  are  so  anxious  concerning  him,  I  feel 
assured  he  will  esteem  it  a  great  favour  to  get  away  from  the  police-office  as 
quickly  as  may  be  consistent  with  your  feelings  on  the  subject."  _ 
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CHAPTER  CLXV. 

THE   POLICE    OrriCB. — AN    AWKWARD    RE-ENCOUNTER. 

The  judge  replied  to  Dick  in  the  most  courteous  manner  in  the  world,  and 
made  a  gratuitous  ofFv.r  of  his  own  carriage  to  convey  any  or  the  whole  of  them 
where  they  pleased,  as  soon  as  they  had  been  at  his  (hous^  for  some  time  and 
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refreshed  themselves,  and  he  had  fully  arranged  with  them  what  he  could  do 
for  them,  out  ot  gratitude  for  the  immense  service  that  they  had  rendered  to 
him. 

There  was,  under  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  casr,  no  such  thing  as 
gainsaying  what  the  judge  thought  proper  to  do.     Had  Claude  been  actually 
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there  and  then  with  his  friends,  the  police-office  business  might  easily  have  been 
avoided;  but  as  he  was  not,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  be  fetched  from  New- 
gate, both  Dick  aad  Jack  felt  how  utterly  helpless  they  were  just  then.  At  one 
moment  entertaining  the  desperate  expedient  of  making  the  judge  a  confidant  at 
that  the  eleventh  hour,  as  it  were,  and  letting  him  know  exactly  who  aad  what 
Claude  was,  came  over  Dick  ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  do  that  while  there  was  a 
chance  of  the  affair  settling  itself  comfortably  and  safely  another  way  ;  so  lie  let 
things  take  their  course,  comforting  himself  with  the  idea  that  the  explanation  in 
the  police-office  would  not  last  many  minutes,  and  that  then  it  would  be  much 
better  the  judge  should  know  nothing  more  than  he  did  know,  and  that  was  little 
enough. 

A  glance  at  the  countenance  of  Jack  was  sufficient  to  tell  Dick  how  full  of 
apprehension  he  was  for  Claude ;  and  indeed  he,  Jack,  was  so  much  affected  at 
this  abominable  idea,  as  he  thought  it,  of  going  to  Bow  Street,  that  the  judge 
could  not  help  observing  it,  and  said  kindly  to  him,— 

"  You  seem  indisposed,  my  friend  ?" 

*'  No,"  said  Jack,  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  rally  his  spirits,  and  smiling 
in  a  very  strange  and  grave  kind  of  way  ;  *'  no,  thank  you,  sir,  I  never  felt  better 
in  my  life,  I  assure  you — never  better." 

Dick  gave  him  an  admonishing  kick  to  say  as  little  as  possible,  on  the  good 
old  principle  that  the  least  said  is  the  soonest  mended ;  and  then  the  judge's 
lich  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  Bow  Street  police-office.  Poor  Jack  could  not 
suppre  s  a  groan  as  the  vehicle  stopped. 

"I  am  certain  you  are  not  well,"  said  the  judge,  "but  the  great  natural 
courage  of  your  character  will  not  permit  you  to  admit  as  much.  Is  it 
not  so  ?" 

**  Ok  !  dear,  no,"  said  Jack ;  "  I-— I  am  quite  well  and  delighted  j  only  1 
am  so  much  attached  to  my  friend,  who  is  about  to  be  liberated  to-day 
from  his  unjust  imprisonment,  that  I  own  I  feel  a  little  nervous  and  excited." 

"  The  feeling  does  you  honour,"  said  the  judge,  as  they  alighted. 

The  officers  and  other  official  persons  about  the  police  court  soon  found  out 
that  it  was  one  of  the  judges  that  had  come;  and  they  were  painfully  profuse 
in  their  attentions  both  to  Dick  and  Jack,  as  we'i  as  to  him  j  for  they  could 
not  but  see  the  very  friendly  and  familiar  terms  upon  which  the  old  judge  treated 
his  two  companions,  different  as  they  looked  from  him. 

"If  there  be  no  immediate  recognirion,"  thought  Dick,  "all  will  be  well,  and 
we  shall  pass  through  this  rather  troublesome  affair  with  flying  colours  ;  but 
from  niy  heart  I  do  wish  it  were  all  well  over." 

The  judge  was  acccmmodated  with  a  seat  on  the  bench,  and  both  Dick  and  Jack 
would,  if  they  had  chosen,  likewise  enjoyed  that  honour ;  but  their  natural  modesty 
must  hav '  stood  wonderfully  in  the  way,  for  they  both  positively  declined,'  and 
far  from  wishing  to  make  themselves  at  all  conspicuous,  they  took  up  a  very 
retired  position  near  the  door  of  the  court. 

"  I  don't  like  this  at  all,"  whispered  Jack  to  Dick. 

"  Nor  I,  Jack.  But  what  are  we  to  do,  old  fellow  P  We  are  in  for  it  nov/,  and 
we  mnst  just  go  through  with  it." 

*  Yes ;  but  really  it's  very  uncomf  jrtable." 

'•  Kaiher  so.  Hush!  There's  Claude  coming,  I  hear  a  coach  stopping-.  I 
hope,  now,  that  five  minuttsmore  will  see  us  all  out  of  this  confounded  piace,  the 
very  fiir  of  which  appears  to  me  difficult  to  breathe." 

"  It's  the  same  to  me,"  said  Jack.     "  I  feel  as  if  I  were  half  choaked.'* 

"  Hush  !  dun't  say  any  more.  There's  a  fellow  with  as  long  ears  as  a  donkey, 
trying  might  and  main  to  listen  to  what  we  are  saying." 

*'  The  d— I  he  is  !     Can't  you " 

'' Tn.otilehim  P" 

"  No — nc.     Can't  you  say  something  a  little  louder  to  allay  any  suspicion  ?" 

"  It  ain't  worth  while.  Jack.  Here  is  oar  friead.  Hush — hush  !  It  will  soon 
be  all  riglit  n^w,  I  hope." 
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Claude  was  brought  into  the  court  by  two  of  the  official  personages  from  New- 
gate, and  placed  at  the  bar  ;  but  the  judge  immediately  rose,  and  said— 

'*  No,  no.  That  is  not  the  place  for  an  innocent  man.  Let  me  beg  that  he  may 
not  be  made  to  stand  there  for  one  moment," 

I  Claude  was  removed  to  where  the  witnesses  stand  usually,  and  then  the  magis- 
trate said  to  him  — 

!  "  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  I  gee  ydu  here  to-day,  John  Smith,  as  an 
important,  a  very  important  communication  will  be  made  to  you  by  this  gentle- 
man on  my  right  hand.'* 

"  My  entire  innocence,"  said  Claude,  in  a  calm,  clear  voice,  '•  <rf  the  charge 
brought  against  me  is  fully  established  V 

"  It  is,"  said  Judge  Manning,  rising.  **  It  is  more  than  estabMshed  ;  for  not 
only,  your  worship,  am  I  now  in  possession  of  ample  proof  that  this  gentleman  had 
no  hand  whatever  in  the  abduction  of  my  daughter,  who  is  now  most  happily  re- 
stored to  me,  but  1  am  satisfied  that  in  the  most  gallant  manner  he  rescued  her 
once  from  the  real  criminal,  and  protected  her  well  up  to  the  moment  when  low 
cunning  and  most  unheard-of  villany  got  the  better  for  a  time  of  truth  and  justice; 
j     Claude  bowed. 

'  "  I  have  come  dowu  here  purposely,"  added  the  judge,  *'  to  make  my  retrac- 
tion of  the  false  charge  against  Mr.  Smith  as  public  as  I  can,  and  I  feel,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  declare  his  entire  innocence,  that  I  owe  him  every  reparation  and 
apology,  as  well  as  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude,  for  the  gallant  manner  in  which, 
while  it  was  in  his  power,  he  protected  my  daughter,  who  is  now  safe  and  well  at 
my  house." 

'•'  You  have  found  the  real  criminal,  sir  ?"  said  the  magistrate. 

"  I  have  ;  and  to-morrow,  when  my  child  is  sufficiently  recovered  from  her  alarm 
and  her  fatigue,  she  will  be  able  to  appear  before  your  worship  to  depose  to  such 
facts  as  will  bring  him  within  the  grasp  of  justice." 

"  So  much  lor  Phillip,"  said  Dick  to  Jack. 

*'  Well,"  said  the  magistrate,  *'  this  is  one  of  those  gratifying  occasions  which 
very  seldom  occur  in  the  course  of  magistrate  experience.  When  we  are  forced 
to  discharge  a  prisoner,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  it  is 
not  from  any  doubt  of  his  moral  delinquency,  but  because  the  circumstances  atten- 
dant upon  his  crime  are  not  such  as  to  bring  him  fairly  within  the  operation  of  the 
law  J  but  in  this  case  it  is  to  me  a  sincere'pleasure  to  say  that  you,  John  Jones " 

"Smith,"  whispered  the  clerk. 

*'  Yes.  John  Smith  leave  this  court  without  a  blemish  upon  your  character 
and  you  are  discharged  forthwith.  Mr. — a — a — Smith,  I  have  very  great  pleasure 
indeed  in  discharging  you." 

I  **Sir,  I  thank  you.'Vsaid  Claude,  '^for  the  kind  expression  with  which  you 
'accompany  this  act  of  justice.  The  consciousness  of  my  innocence,  and  the  firm 
'conviction  that  it  would  very  shortly  become  apparent,  have  supported  me  during 
my  most  unjust  incarceration  in  Newgate;  and  I  beg  to  assure  you,  sir,'*  turning 
to  Judge  Manning^,  "  that  the  pleasure  I  feel  at  hearing  that  your  amiable 
daughter  is  restored  to  you,  is  much  greater  than  my  satisfaction  at  my  own  re- 
lease from  imprisonment." 

The  judge  stretched  out  his  hand  and  shook  hands  cordially  with  Claude,  while 
the  magistrate  nodded  his  head,  and  smirke -•  and  smiled  in  the  most  amicable  way 
hexould  command  at  a  short  notice.  Everything  seemed  to  be  going  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell  upon  that  really  pleasant  and  aaspicious  occasion, 

"Fully  discharged,"  said  the  magistrate. 

"  And  nothing  to  pay/'  said  the  clerk. 

J' Now  then,"  said  Judge  Manning,  *' allow  me  the  pleasure  of  calling  you  my 
friend,  and  of  conductmg  you  to  my  house,  where  my  daughter  will  herself  thank 
you  for  your  cMvalrous  conduct  towards  her." 

The  last  few  words  which  the  judge  uttered  were  nearly  drowned  in  the  sound 
of  some  riot  that  was  taking  place  at  the  door  of  the  court.  4  It  seemed  as  if 
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the  officers  were  trying  to  keep  some  one  out  who  would  not  be  kept  out  on  any 
account,  and  a  loud  voice  cried — 

''  I  have  been  robbed — robbed  on  the  highway.  Robbed  of  all  I  had  in  the 
world,  and  now  I  am  a  miserable  wretch  again.  I  want  to  see  the  magistrate. — 
I  want  money.— I  wan't  justice. — I  wan*t  somebody  to  be  hung  for  robbing  me. 
— Let  me  in,  I  say. — I  will  have  justice. — l*m  a  miserable  wietch  now,  for  I  have 
lost  all  my  money,  and  I  will  come  in.* 

*'  What  is  all  that,  officers  I'  cried  the  magistrate.     "  What  is  all  that  ?" 

*'A  man  who  wants  to  lodge  a  complaint,  your  worship;  but  we  thought  he 
would  be  intruding  just  now,  your  worship.'* 

"No — no.  This  case  is  over.  Let  him  come  in,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  that 
clamour  at  the  door,  will  you  V* 

His  hair  in  disorder — unshaven,  and  his  clothes  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  neg- 
lect, who  should  rush  into  the  court  but  Tom  Brereton,  who  had  been  so  success- 
fully stopped  on  the  highway  by  Jack  and  Dick,  so  short  a  time  before.  He 
made  his  way  up  to  the  magistrate,  gesticulating  furiously  as  he  came,  and  ex- 
claiming— 

"  My  money — my  money.  It  was  all  I  had,  and  nobody  knows  what  I  had 
to  go  through  to  get  it.  1  want  justice.  I  want  my  money,  cr  to  see  somebody 
hanged  for  taking  it !" 

*' Well,  well,  gir,"  said  the  magistrate,  "T  will  take  your  complaint  in  a 
moment.  Don't  make  such  a  noise  in  the  court.  I  have  the  honour,  my  lord 
judge,  to  bid  you  good-day— silence  there — and  you  too,  Mr.  Smith.  Good-day. 
— Silence  !     This  is  a  most  delightful  occasion,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Smith — 

"Smith  1"  cried  Tom  Brereton,  as  he  pointed  with  both  his  forefingers  at  once 
in  the  face  of  Claude.     "  Smith  !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Judge  Manning  ;  "  Mr.  John  Smith,  my  friend." 

'*  And  an  innocent  man,"  said  the  magistrate. 

**  Who  has  nothing  to  pay,"  said  the  clerk 

"  Smith  ?"  raved  Tom  Brereton.  *'  Smith,  your  friend,  sir  ?— An  innocent 
man,  your  worship? — Who  has  nothing  to  pay,  you  idiot?  Why — why  this  is 
the  notorious  high  way  man,f  Claude  Duval !' 

Judge  Manning  staggered  back  to  the  seat  on  the  bench  that  he  had  occupied, 
and  sunk  into  it  with  a  groan.  The  magistrate  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and 
propped  himself  up  against  tha  wall  j  and  the  clerk  put  his  head  under  the  table, 
and  pretended  to  be  looking  for  something  in  the  waste  basket,  while  in  reality 
he  thought  he  was  keeping  out  ol  danger, 

*'  Yes,"  roared  Tom  again,  "  that's  Claude  Duval,  and  I  shall  get  the  reward, 
and  make  up  all  my  losses.  Ha !  ha  !  I  shall  get  the  reward.  That  is  the 
notorious  Claude  Duval.  Seize  him,  or  he  will  murder  all  of  us  rather  than  be 
taken.  Lay  hold  of  him.  Ha !  ha  !  I  shall  get  the  reward,  I  must  have  the 
reward !     Oh,  what  a  lucky  dog  I  am  !" 

Half  a  dozen  officers  made  a  rush  upon  Claude  and  laid  hold  of  him,  but  he 
raised  his  voice,  speaking  quite  calmly  as  he  said — 

*'  Hold  off!  I  am  indeed  Claude  Duval,  and  I  am  notorious.  I  did  not  think 
to  be  ever  taken  with  a  breath  of  life  in  me.  1  did  not  mean  that  it  should  ever 
be  so,  but  then  I  did  not  calculate  being  in  the  toils  like  this.  It  would  be  sui- 
cide now  to  resist  to  death,  and  that  is  the  cowards  resource.  I  yield,  and  proclaim 
myself,  as  yon  shrinking  coward  names  me,  Claude  Duval !" 

**  Alas  !  alas  l"  cried  Judge  Manning. 

"  Hold  him  tight,"  cried  the  magistrate — *'hold  him  tight.  Ah,  something 
kept  running  in  my  head  that  his  name  tvas  not  Smith,  For  the  love  of  goodness 
hold  him  tight." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  Claude  ;  "  I  shall  make  no  foolish  a  ttempt  to 
escape.  I  congratulate  you,  Tom  Brereton,  upon  your  cleverness  ;  and  remember, 
you  don't  get  all  the  reward  until  I  am  hanged." 

•*  And  you  will  be,"  answered  Tom,  *'  so  it's  as  good  as  in  my  pocket,  Duval. 
I'm  as  pleased  as  possible  that  after  the  way  you  have  served  me  out  at  different 
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times,  I  am  able  to  be  down  upon  you  at  last,  that  I  am,  and  especially  as  I  shall 
make  a  good  thin^  by  it,  too." 

*'  Weil,"  said  Claude,  "  of  what  am  I  charged  with  ?     Is  it  of  robbing'^is  man 
while  I  was  a  close  prisoner  in  Newgate  1"  .... , 

"  No,"  said  Tom  Brereton,  "  but  it  was  some  of  your  sort.'.'jfi^f 
'*  This  may  be  all  wrong-  after  all."  said  Judge  Manning ;  *■  wii^^^(;^the  two 
friends  of  the  prisoner  whom  I  brought  with  me  in  my  carriage?"  -|,w^ 
I     "  Officers,"  cried  the  magistrate,    'Make  7||iem' both    into  custo'dy^W'  bring 
them  before  me  at  once."  ^^J^:  *^. 

j  The  most  active  search  was  made  for  Dick  jS|Ni  Jack,  but  neither  of  thltti  were 
to  b«  found.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  a  rece^nition  of  Claude,  on  the  ^rt  of 
jTom  Brereton,  they  had  made  their  escape.  Th^felt  that  they  could  possibly 
,do  something  for  him  while  they  were  at  libeity,  but  shut  up  with  him  in  separate 
cells  in  Newgate,  they  knew  that  they  could  do  nothing. 

I     *' They  have  escaped,'' said  Claude.     "  Misfiptunes  have  all  some  bright  side, 
if  we  will  but  look  for  it."  '  1 

**  We  will  soon  have  them,  your  worship,"  eiaid  one  of  the  officers,  '•'  We  wil 
be  off  after  them  at  once,  and  soon  have  them  both  in  custody.*' 

Claude  smiled  faintly,  and  then  turning  to  Judge  Manning,  who  was  evidently 
very  much  affected  by  what  had  taken  place,  he  said — 

*•  Do  not  fancy,  my  Lord  Judge,  that  because  this  cross  accident  has  happened 
I  am,  or  shall  be  indifferent  to  the  kind  and  honourable  motives  which  prompted 
you  to  bring  me  here  this  day.  You  could  not  know  that  this  was  an  atmosphere 
dangerous  to  my  liberty  and  life,  and  in  the  public  capacity  which  you  stand,  I 
had  no  right  to  perplex  you,  and  place  in  opposition  your  duty  and  your  feelings 
by  any  such  confidence.  What  is  done  is  done ;  and,  at  all  events,  come  what  may, 
I  am  delighted  to  think  that  your  daughter  is  restored  to  you,*' 
Judge  Manning  wrung  his  hand  as  he  said— 

"  Oh,  if  you  had  been  anything  but  what  you  are — if  you  had  been  ever  so 
lowly  or  ever  so  poor,  I  could  have  done  much  for  you  ;  but  now  my  hands  are 
tiec',  though  my  heart  continues  open,  and  I  can  do  nothmg — nothing'.'* 

"  I  know  it,  my  lord,  and  feel  it  keenly,*'  said  Claude.  "  There  is  a  gulf  now 
between  you  and  I,  which  you  dare  not  and  I  cannot  cross  ;  but  from  my  heart  I 
still  thank  you,  sir.  That  is  all  I  can  say ;  and  I  will  not,  let  the  isstie  of  this 
adventure  be  what  it  may,  I  will  not  regret  the  cause  of  it,  since  it  has  restored 
Grace  to  your  arms.* 

The  old  judge  seemed  upon  the  point  of  saying  something,  but  he  suddenly 
checked  himself,  and  merely  bowing  to  the  magistrate,  he  at  once  left  the  court. 
*' A-hem  !"  said  the  magistrate,  clearing  his  throat,  "  it  is  my  pleasing  duty, 
John  Smith — that  is  to  say,  Claude  Duval — to  commit  you  to  Newgate,  until  I 
can  have  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  ascertain  from  that  dis- 
tinguished personage  in  what  manner  you  are  to  be  disposed  of,  I  say  it  is  my 
pleasing  duty.  Clerk,  make  our  a  warrrant  of  committal  to  Newgate.  A-hem  ! 
It  is  my  peculiar  and  pleasing  duty," 


CHAPTER  CLXVI. 

CLAUDE*S    DANGEROUS    POSITION,— -JUDGE    MANNING'S   GRATITUDE. 

Claude  stood  in  the  place  assigned  to  witnesses  stilljand  of  all  the  persons  in 
that  now  crowded  court,  he  really  looked  the  least  concerned  or  interested. 

No  one  would  have  fancied  his  life  at  8tak»,  and  that  he  was  the  person  around 
whose  fate  the  whole  of  the  agitation  of  tho6«  who  were  so  fully  betraying  such 
agitation  revolved.  And  yet  there  was  not  one  present  who  would  not  have 
wagered  ^lOO  to  ^1  that  he  would  be  a  dead  man  within  fourteen  days  from 
thence. 
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And  there  he  stood  in  the  very  prinaeof  life,  looking  so  calm,  so  thoughtful,  andj 
so  full  of  real  courage,  that  he  enforced  the  unwilliog  admiration  of  many  a 
one  who  would  not  have  expressed  the  feeling.  The  coarse  and  vulgar  exulta-, 
tion  of  Tom  Brereton  became  loathsome.  j 

"  Ha — ha  !''  he  criede     '*'  He's  nabbed  now,  and  I  shall  see  him  lung  with  all 
the  pleasure  in  life,  though  he  is  now   a  sort  of  relation  of  mine  bv  marriage. 
You  would  hardly  think  it  now,  would  you,  to  look  at  him  and  to  look  at  me, ^ 
that  we  were  relations  at  all  ?"  ^  j 

"No,"  growled  an  old  officer.  '*  I  should  as  soon  think  of  a  relationship  be- ! 
tween  a  monkey  and  a  fine  old  English  mastiff.  Can't  you  hold  your  stupid 
tongue  ?  We  ain't  all  such  curs  as  you  are.  If  a  knight  of  the  road  is  taken  at 
last,  he  meets  his  fate  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  1  never  heard  much  very  bad  of 
Claude  Duval  yet,  and  between  you  and  me  and  the  post,  I  think  be  Was  hunted  on 
that  last  aiFair  when  he  went  to  Southampton."  i 

•'And  so  do  I/'  said  another.  "  1  wouldn't  a -gone  on  that  job  for  I  don't 
how  much,  and  I'm  glad  it  turned  out  a  failure."  | 

«'  So  am  I."  ! 

"  Silence  in  the  court,"  cried  the  magistrate.  "  Now,  officers,  get  a  coach,  and 
take  your  prisoner  to  Newgate  as  quick  as  you  can.  Keep  an  eye  upon  him,  for 
they  say  he  is  as  slippery  as  an  eel,  and  has  as  many  tricks  as  an  old  fox."  ! 

**  Now,  Duval,"  said  the  old  officer,  as  he  touched  Claude  on  the  arm.  "If 
you  are  ready  for  a  start,  we  are." 

''Quite,"  said  Claude.  **  They  will  stare  to  see  me  again  at  the  old  jug,  I 
think.  Good-day,  Tom  Brereton  ;  you  and  I  will  settle  the  reckoning  of  to-day 
some  other  time."  j 

"  Pish!"  said  Tom  Brereton,  snapping  his  fingers,  *'  I  don't  value  you  that,  now 
yeu  are  taken  care  of.  1  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  give  you  a  good  kick,  if 
they  would  let  me."  ' 

*'  Well,"  said  one  of  the  officers,  "  I  have  heard  o'  a  Jmss  kicking  of  a  dead 
lion.     Haven't  you,  Morgan  ?" 

"  Often— often,"  said  Morgan,  as  he  trod^heavily  on  =  Tojm  Brereton's  toes  ; 
"often.     Lor,  my  little  man,  I  hope  as  I  haven't  smashed, yo.u,  really!" 

"  You  are  a  set  of  rascals,"  grQsC'led  Tom,  *'  and  you  are  all  out  of  your 
minds  almost  with  rage,  because  ^ne  of  vou  will  get  the  reward,  and  I  shall. 
That's  it."  f 

Tom  Brereton  was  so  delighted  with  this  discovery  of  the  selfish  motives 
of  the  officers  in  sneering  at  him,  that  if  ihey  had  said  ten  times  more  to 
him  than  they  had,  it  would  have  produced  no  effect  upon  him  ;  and  it  was  truly 
ludicrous,  now  that  he  had  an  expectation  of  filling  his  pockets  by  the  reward  he 
would  be  entitled  to  on  account  of  Claude's  apprehension,  to  see  him  arranging 
his  hair  and  rubbing  his  chin  with  an  idea  of  getting  shaved. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said.  '*  It's  all  right.  I  shall  make  a  capital  thiHg  of  it 
now;  and  Avhat  is  as  good,  I  shall  get  rid^f  that  abominable  fellow,  Duval,  who 
has  really  been  quite,  as  one  may  say,  a  kind  of  ogre  to  rae,  for  I  don't  know 
how  long.  Wherever  I  went,  I  was  perpetually  frightened  of  him,  and  at  every 
corner  I  ever  turned,  I  used  to  shake  at  the  idea  of  coming  face  to  face  with 
him  ;  but  now  he's  in  Newgate,  and  done  as  brown  as  a  cinder; 

Hurrah  !  liurrah  !  for  the  old  stone  jug, 

And  its  massive  walls  so  strong. 
Who  picks  bis  way  to  the  outer  day, 

His  nails  must  be  rather  long.  j 

Upon  my  life,  I  am  becoming  quite  a  poet,  and  I  didn't  know  it.  I  shall  be  rich 
as  a  Jew,  with  guineas  not  a  few ;  and  to  be  sure  I'd  no  call,  to  let  off  Claude 
Duval."  ,      I 

In  this  happy  frame  of  mind,  Tom  Brereton  left  the  pohce-office,  after  registering 
his  address  in  the  clerk's  books.  Whether  he  found  any  very  continuous  cause 
for  so  much  self-felicitation,  will  be  quickly  showa  as  we  proceed  with  a  narrative  j 
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of  the  events  of  this  most  eventful  and  extraordinary  portion  of  the  life  of  Claude 
Duval. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  half  hour  he  was  an  inmate  of  one  of  the  strongest 
cells  of  Newgate,  and  the  whole  prison  was  full  of  gossip  upon  the  extraordinary 
way  in  which  he  had  been  discovered  and  denounced  to  justice. 

Some  of  the  turnkeys  were  almost  ready  to  tear  the  hair  out  of  their  heads,  at 
the  thought  that  Claude  Duval,  for  whose  blood,  as  it  were,  there  was  such  a  hand- 
some reward  offered,  had  actually  been  for  days  within  the  walls  of  the  prison, 
and  they  not  to  know  it.  It  was  reahy  almost  enough  to  make  a  turnkey  weep, 
and  after  that,  it  might  very  well  draw  tears  from  a  stone. 

'•  The  idea,"  said  one  fat  man,  wiping  his  bald  head.  "The  idea  of  me  lettin;^ 
of  him  out  at  this  very  lock,  and  thinking  as  he  was  John  Smith  only,  when  he 
was  as  good  as  £1500  to  anybody  as  could  only  have  laid  hold  on  him  and  said, 
*  I  have  got  you,  Claude  Duval  \"* 

All  the  others  groaned  in  unison,  so  that  upon  the  whole,  there  was  anything 
but  a  feeling  of  exultation  in  Newgate  at  the  capture  of  Claude,  for,  as  one  officer 
said— 

"  He'd  a  thousand  times  better  have  got  away,  because  then  he  would  still  have 
been  to  be  nabbed  by  somebody  in  the  *  purfession;'  whereas,  now  the  game  was 
up.  and  that  prize  was  drawn  out  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune."  ' 

The  number  of  extra  pots  of  beer  brought  into  Newgate  that  day,  was  something 
prodigious,  and  previous  to  the  vanishing  of  each  of  them,  some  very  elaborate 
maledictions  were  heaped  upon  the  head  of  Tom  Brereton. 

The  fat  turnkey  whispered  to  the  officei*  who  had  made  the  speech  we  have 
recorded — 

"  Sup  with  me  in  the  larder  to-night,  off  of  some  tripe,  and  we  will  talk  it  over. 
I'll  have  Bill  Flukes,  and  Soloman  Bones,  and  iVl organ,  to  meet  you.  We  will 
talk  it  over  then.     It's  a  robbery."  j 

*'  So  I  think,  Mungo.     But  can  anything  be  done?"  ' 

"  Mum  is  the  word  !  We  will  talk  it  over.  Why  should  the  '  purfession'  be 
dore  brown  in  this  sort  of  way?  If  anybody  had  shot  him,  we  must  have  grinned 
and  borne  it;  but  he  aint  dead  yet.     He's  alive,  and  kicking,  Mr.  Wilks." 

He's  alive,  certainly;  but  about  the  kicking,  I  don't  think  he'll  find  kicking 
of  much  use  agaiust  the  stone  walls  of  Newgate.  However,  I'll  come,and  as  you 
say,  we  can  talk  it  over.     Mum's  the  word  !" 

"  It  is — it  is.     I  feel  a  little  better  now."  ' 

They  separated  with  mu'ual  winks  and  nods,  and  what  all  this  winking  and 
nodding  mean^  we  shall  find  out  when  we  introduce  the  readers  to  the  supper  in 
the  larder  of  Newgate.  This  was  a  kind  of  indulgence  that  the  turnkeys  did  Dot 
often  treat  themselves  to,  as  it  was  rather  against  the  rules ;  but,  then,  the  go- 
vernor was  ill,  and  confined  to  his  house,  so  that  a  great  many  little  liberties  were 
taken  by  the  lower  officials  of  the  prison. 

Dick  and  Jack  no  sooner  found  that  the  game  was  up  for  the  present,  as 
regarded  Claude,  than  they  left  the  court  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  in  that  noiseless 
manner,  without  beini^  missed  until  they  were  actually  asked  for,  they  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  the  quaker's,  in  Dean  Street,  Soho.  To  him  they  related 
all  that  had  happened,  and  he  listened  with  a  face  of  grave  apprehension.  When 
siey  had  come  to  an  end,  he  said, —  i 

*' Truly,  friend  Dick  and  friend  Jack,  I  consider  the  situation  of  our  friend 
Claude,  as  rather  critical."  ~  j 

''  Rather  critical  ?"  said  Dickj   "  is  it  not  fatal?"  I 

"  No,  friend."  ! 

"  I  only  wish  you  could  give  me  anything  like  a  substantial  reason    for  that," 
replied    Jack.       "You    would    be    conferring   upon  both    me    and    Jack    no; 
insignificant  favour,  if  you  could  convince  us  that  there  was  anything  like  a  rational 
hope  of  Claude's  getting  over  this  affair.     If  you  have  anything  cheering  to  say 
to  us,  pray  say  it  at  once,  Mr.  Franklin,  if  you  please," 

"  I  will,  friend  Dick.     In  the  fi.rst  place  the  greatest  exertions  will  be  used  to 
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get  Duval  hung,  for  he  has  many  enemies  on  account  of  his  gallantry  to  the  ladies* 
Every  husband — ^every  father,  and  every  lover  who  has  suffered  a  pang  upon 
that  account,  will  prosecute  him  to  the  death.  Moreover,  he  has  robbed  a  bish^jj^j 
and  churchmen  never  forgive  anything  or  anybody."  "^ 

**  Why,"  said  Jack,  "  you  are  giving  us  all  the  reason  you  can  for  despairing 
of  Claude's  life," 

**  Yes,  friend  Jack,  I  am;  but  I  shall  come  to  the  other  part  of  the  question 
directly.  I  think  I  have  said  all  that  need  be  said  about  the  great  jeopardy  in 
which  Claude  stands  ;  and  now,  on  the  other  side,  he  has  a  great  friend  in 
Judge  Manning,  who  will  do  all  that  he  legitimately  can  do,  to  save  him ;  and  he 
has  a  great  friend  in  Grace  Manning,  who  will  do  all  that  she  can  do,  legitimately 
or  otherwise,  to  save  him.  Then,  the  whole  of  the  officers  will  be  as  mad  as 
fury  at  his  being  caught  by  any  one  out  of  their  profession ;  and  then  he  has  you 
two,  and  then  he  has  me  to  befriend  him  ;  and  he  has  a  couple  or  three  thousand 
pounds  to  pay  his  way  to  liberty,  if  that  amount  should  be  wanted,  and  should 
be  likewise  sufficient  for  the  purpose." 

"What,"  cried  Dick,  *'  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
that?  He  has  not  a  tithe  of  the  money,  altliough  I  and  Jack  may  be  likely  enough 
to  get  him  a  good  round  sum  by  our  exertions  on  the  road." 

**  There  is  no  occasion,  friend  Dick,  for  any  exertions  on  the  road  just  now.  They 
would  be  dangerous  ;  and  neither  you,  friend  Dick,  nor  you,  friend  Jack,  are  in  a 
fit  frame  of  mind  to  follow  the  business  just  now.  I  will  produce  all  the  money 
that  can  possibly  be  wanted  ;  and  I  will  trust  to  the  honour  of  all  of  }'0U  to  repay 
me  when  it  may  be  convenient." 

"  We  are  indeed  immensely  beholden  to  you,'*  said  Jack  ;  "  you  shall  not  lose 
a  farthing  by  the  transaction  if  1  live.  And  so  you  really  think  that  there  is  a 
hope  of  rescuing  Claude  even  yet  ?'* 

"I  do.  At  present  I  make  it  a  particular  request  that  neither  you  nor  Jack 
will  attempt  anything  or  stir  out  of  this  house,  twill  now  go  forth  and  get  all 
the  information  I  can  about  Claude's  position.  I  will  even  find  out  to  a  square 
foot  in  what  part  of  Newgate  he  is  placed,  I  will  know  who  attends  upon  him,  and 
what  he  says,  and  how  he  looks,  before  1  see  thee  again." 

Both  Dick  and  Jack  could  not  but  stare  at  the  quaker  to  hear  him  talk  in  such 
a  strain  ;  but  they  well  knew  that  in  his  case  it  was  no  boasting  or  vain  assumption. 
The  extent  of  his  resources  they  had  had  reason  to  believe  were  extraordinary; 
and  if  he  had  said  "  I  will  bring  you  back  Claude  Duval  to  supper,"  they  would 
have  been  templed  to  have  believed  him  ;  alihough  they  knew  that  the  massive 
locks  aad  walls  of  Newgate  were  between  them  and  the  realisation  of  such  an 
event.  But  the  quaker  never  promised  more  than  he  could  perform,  and  when  he 
said  what  we  have  worded,  he  had  certain  means  of  getting  the  information  he 
desired. 

Truly,  gold  will  do  wonders  in  this  world.  It  melts  the  hearts  of  gaolers — it 
opens  prison  doors  with  its  master  key— and  ittbrovvs  down  stone  walls  without 
so  much  as  touching  them. 

Mr,  Pranklin  did  not  dnlay  a  moment  Ioniser,  but  very  calmly  taking  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  from  a  peg  in  the  hall  of  his  houso,  away  he  went,  leaving  Dick 
and  Jack  in  a  state  of  puzzled  expectation. 

There  was  now  but  one  other  person  upon  whom  the  discovery  and  identity 
of  Claude  and  his  consequent  cooimittal  to  Newgate  produced  a  powerful  effect; 
and  that  person  was  Judge  Manning.  We  have  recorded  hovv  abruptly  he  left 
the  court,  and  when  he  did  so,  he  hastily  entered  his  carriage,  and  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  him  home. 

On  his  route  all  he  said  was — 

**  I  must  save  this  man  !   I  must  save  this  man  !" 

The  moment  he  reached  his  own  house,  he  repaiied  to  the  library,  and  then 
summoning  Grace  to  his  presence,  he  said  to  her — 

"  My  dear,  now  sit  down  by  me,  and  from  first  to  last,  give  me  as  clear  and 
etailed  an  account  as  you  possibly  can,  of  the  whole  of  your  recent  adventure. 
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I  want  particularly  to  know  every  word  that   this   Mr.  Smith  said  to  you,  and  I 
want  a  very  minute  detail  of  his  actions  towards  you. 

Upon  this,  Grace  related  all  to  her  father,  and  the  whole  narrative  said  so  much 
for  the  courage,  and  the  chivalrous  honour  and  delicacy  of  Claude,  that    the  old 
judge  was  compelled  to  rise  and  pace  the  room  to  and  fro  to  recover  his  equanimity 
and  at  last  pausing  before  Grace,  he  said— 


ilfi  M  !  i!  t  I  I! 
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*'  And  this  rnan — and  this  man,  Grace,  who  rescued  you  from  PhiHip  in  the 
green  lane — this  man,  who  with  the  utmost  delicacy  brought  you  to  town— -this 
man,  who  protected  you  all  the  way,  and  who  only  left  you  at  the  door  for  a  mo- 
ment because  he  would  spare  my  feelings  too  Sudden  a  shock  from  the  joy  of 
your  recovery — this    man,  my  dear,  did  all  this  at  the  risk  of  dymg  on  a  scaf- 


yg;  90. 
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fold, for  he  is  no  other  than  Claude  Duval  the  celebrated  highwayman;  and  now 
stands  committed  to  Newgate,  from  whence  he  will  only  step  forth  to  death,  and 
a  terrible  death,  at  the  hands  of  the  hangiran  !" 

Grace  uttered  a  cry  of  despair,  and  sank  fainting  on  the  floor. 

"Na!  no!"  cried  the  judge,  *' rise  my  child.  Comfort  yourself.  It  must 
not  be,  it  shall  not  be  !  He  who  has  done  so  much  for  you,  shall  not  sujfFer 
death  in  such  a  shape.     It  is  our  duty  to  save  him." 

"Ah,  father,  and  you  will  ?" 

"IwUl." 

"I  bieathe  again.  Oh,  would  it  not  imbitter  the  remainder  of  our  lives  to 
think  that  because  he  was  so  self-denying,  so  kind,  so  generous  to  me,  he 
met  with  death.  No,  no,  it  must  not,  shall  not  he.  You  will  save  him 
father?" 

"  I  will,  my  child." 


CHAPTER  CLXVII. 

THE    OFFICIALS   OF    NEWGATE    SUP    IK    THE   LARDEB,  "WHICH    IS   IMPORTANT    TO 

CLAUDE. 

That  night  at  ten  o'clock,  when  all  the  cells  were  closed  and  the  most  active 
business  of  the  day  was  over,  the  old  larder  in  Newgate  was  worth  looking  at. 

This  larder  was  a  place  of  some  extent.  The  unhappy  wretches  who  are  to 
expiate  their  crimes  upon  the  scaffold,  are  brought  through  it  on  that,  to  them, 
fearfuil  morning,  when  they  find  no  sympathy  wiihin  Newgate,  and  when  they 
know  that  there  is  a  glaring  crowd  without  waiting  lo  see  them,  die.  But  upon  these 
occasions  they  do  not  absolutely  see  the  larder. 

No,  a  portable  partition,  for  the  reception  of  which  there  are  grooves  in  the 
ceiling  and  on  the  floor,  converts  their  progress,  instead  of  being  through  a  room, 
into  one  through  a  narrow  passage,  and  then  they  step  out  to  die,  without 
having  taken  a  last  look,  in  their  immediate  progress,  of  pot&  and  keitles,  and 
coffee  stew-pans,  and  all  the  etceteras  of  a  large  kitchen.  But  upon  this  present 
occasion  the  larder  is  in  all  its  integrity  and  bea\ity.  A  rousing  fire  is  in  the 
ample  grate,  and  some  most  appetizing  steams  fill  the  ambient  air.  You  would 
not  suppose  yourself  in  Newgate  at  aU  were  yow  there,  which  proves  satisfactorily,! 
that  one  kitchen  is  very  like  to  another.  j 

We  have  before  stated  that  this  supper  in  the  larder  was  contrary  to  rule,  and  j 
that  it  would  not  by  any  means  have  been  ventured  upon,  if  the  governor  had  notl 
been  known  to  be  confined  to  his  bed,  or  all  but  that;  so  that  he  could  not 
pounce  upon  them  at  unawares ;  and  as  regarded  each  other,  and  the  minor 
officials,  they  had  too  good  an  understanding  among  them  to  fear  any  treachery 
at  ail.  •  j 

By  a  quarter  past  ten,  then,  they  were  assembled— only  five  of  them  j  but  then 
that  five  consisted  of  men  v.'ho,  if  they  pleased,  could  do  something  in  Newgate, 
and  from  their  looks  it  was  pretty  clear  that  something  they  meant  to  do.  The 
cook  was  acustomed  to  these  little  gatherings  in  his  domain  ;  and  as  they  always 
resulted  in  providing  him  wUh  an  unlimited  amount  of  strong  drink,  he  never 
made  any  kind  of  objection  to  them,  but  bustled  about,  and  took  good  care  that, 
the  solid  portion  of  the  entertainment  should  be  none  of  the  meanest  the  prison 
stores  could  afford.        .  | 

Now,  this  cook  hs^^^  failing,  which  was  decidedl}-  to  take  what  folks  call  the 
other  glass,  which  la  generally  considered  to  be  the  glass  which  is  over  and  above 
that  one  at  which  a  man  may  still  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  both  mind  and  body. 
Upon  this  occasion  it  was  the  special  object  of  tne  officers  and  turnkeys  to  give 
him  that  other  glass  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  they  had  matters  of  deep  moment 
to  consider  of  which  it  would  not  be  wise  to  trust  to  cooks.  i 

'•  Come,  Bill,"  said  Morgan,  as  he  pushed  a  dish  of  exquisitely  stewed  oysters 
towards  his  friend,  **  you  don't  eat,  man,"  _^  \ 
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'*  Don't  I  ?"  replied  Bill.  "  It's  Jukes  who  takes  nothi-ng ;  and  as  for  our  good 
friend  here,  the  cook,  he  is  the  most  abstemious  man  in  the  world,  and  won't 
drink." 

*'Ha  !  ha!"  laughed  the  cook,  as  he  pushed  his  white  night-cap  up  upon  his 
brow,*'  don't  I  drink.  Come,  Mr.  Morgan,  pass  the  bottle,  and  I'll  drink  to  your 
very  good  healths,  all  of  you.  Here's  lots  o  luck,  and  may  business  never  fail. 
Ropes  will  be  cheap  when  all  the  world  grows  honest,  I  think/* 

"  When  all  the  world  grows  honest,  they  won't  want  cooks,"  said  Bill.  **But 
you  don't  eat  anything.' 

"Why,  as  to  eating,"  said  the  cook,  "I  can't  say  I  do  in  a  regular  way 
eat  much,  I  now  and  then  take  a  taste  of  one  thing,  and  a  taste  of  another  ;  but 
what  with  the  fire,  and  the  smother,  and  one  thing  and  another,  I  don't  give  way 
to  eating." 

"  And  the  bottle  ?"  said  Jnke^. 

**  No — no,  Mr.  Jukes.  There  you  do  me  an  injustice.  I  take  a  little,  only  a 
little,  to  keep  me  up  agoing,  that's  all,  gentlemen  ;  so  here's  good  luck  again;  and 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  you  are  as  /velcome  to  a  quiet  little  feed  in  the  larder  as  can 
be.  You  have  only  to  tell  me  before-hand  that  }0U  are  coming,  and  it  will  be 
all  right.  So  here's  to  all  again,  and — and  I  only  wish  you  all  luck — 1 — luck,  I 
— do.  This  is  not  bad  brandy,  wherever  it  came  from.  Hurrah  for  the  Road, 
That's  a  Highwayman's  chaunt  ain't  it,  Mr. — Mr. — Ju — Ju — Jukes  ?'* 

"Yes,  to  be  sure." 

**  I — J  thought  80,  and  as  I  was  saying,  here's  better  luck  still.  God  Mess  you 
all — ail  the  lot  of  you.  I*m  a  poor  fellow  in  my  way^  but  1  know — 1- — I — know 
— yes,  that's  it,  I  know.  It's  enough  to  make  anybody  cry  it  is.  I — I — God  bless 
you  all." 

"That  will  do,"  said  Morgan,  as  the  cook  suddenly,  losing  his  equilibrium,  fell 
into  a  corner.     *'  That  will  do.     A.nd  now  friends  and  mates,  lets  to  business,' 

"Ay,  ay— to  business,"  said  the  other. 

"  What  do  we  live  by  ?"' 

"  Why,  by  grabbing  the  gentry  and  the  cracksmen,  to  be  sure.  By  the  family, 
take  'em  all  in  all,  we  live,"  said  Bill,  "and  that's  a  fact.  Now  the  idea  of  a 
parcel  of  rascals,  out  o'  the  profession,  grabbing  of  a  cove  is  '  promiscous  ' — it  is. 
They  might  as  well  grab  us.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  mates— Claude  Duval  must 
get  on  the  road  again." 

The  others  nodded. 

"  He's  the  chap  for  us.  He  belongs  to  us,"  said  Morgan.  "It's  a  robbery 
for  anybody  to  meddle  with  him  but  us,  and  they  shan't.  The  profuse  rewards 
belong  to  the  profession.  I'm  not  a  chap  to  say,  let  me  have  everything,  but 
I  don't  like  to  see  things  go  out  of  the  profession.  Are  v.'e  agreed,  comrades- 
are  we  agreed  ?" 

"  We  are— we  are." 

"  That's  all  right.  Suppose  Claude  Duval  escapes  from  Newgate?  It  will  be 
no  more  than  other  folks  have  done  before  him  j  and  if  we  choose  to  wink  at  things, 
why  off  he  is.     He's  just  the  sort  of  chap  to  make  the  try  at  it." 

^'Heis." 

"  And  if  he  can  be  given  ever  so  slight  a  hint  that  on  some  particular  night 
we  shall  all  be  remarkably  blind  and  deaf,  don't  you  think  he'd  be  likely  to  take 
advantage  of  it  V 

"  To  be  sure  he  would.  Why  not?  If  ever  there  was  a  man  in  Newgate  likely 
i  to  get  out  his  own  way,  it's  Claude  Duval ;  and  if  we  choose  to  say  yes  to  it,  it's 
I   as  good  as  done.     How  is  it  to  be  managed  ?  that's  all  we  have  got  to  consider 

now.     Who  is  to  let  him  know  ?  for,  after  all,  it  must  be  only  a  broad  hint." 
i  !     "That's  all.     But  Duval  is  no  lool.     I  v;ill  see   him  when  I  am  on  duty  1o- 
I   morrow,  and  I'll  be  bound  he  will  quite  well  enough  understand  then  which  way 
'    the  cat  jumps.     Only,  of  course,  he  mustn't  get  out  by  the  regular  way."  I 

*'  Confound  it  all  !"  said  Bill,  "we  are  making  a  trouble  about  nothing  at  all.' 
Trust  him,  I  say,  and  take  him  clear  out,  and  give  him  a  fair  start.    It  can  easily 
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be  done  through  the  chapel,  and  over  the  wall,  by  the  corner  of  Newgate  Street* 
if  he  has  anybody  to  help  him.  I  kaow  it  can't  be  done  otherwise;  but  I  will 
see  him  off  the  first  regularly  dark  night,  if  you  like." 

*'  But  what  can  you  say  to  him  t" 

"  Say  to  him  ?  Why,  the  exact  truth.  If  we  don't,  Claude  Duval  is  the  man 
to  guess  at  it;  and  it  is  always  better  to  tell  a  fellow  what  you  really  mean,  than 
leave  him  to  find  out,  and  know  it  when  you  have  said  something  else  to  him." 

The  others  seemed  to  think  this  rather  a  bold  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Bill; 
but  the  more  they  considered  of  it,  the  more  they  felt  induced  to  come  into  it ; 
and  at  last  it  was  fully  and  completely  agreed  that  upon  the  first  occasion  when 
it  could  be  done,  Duval  was  to  be  oiFered  his  freedom  from  Newgate  upon  the 
express  ground  that  he  had  been  taken  by  one  who  was  not  in  the  profession;  an 
argument  which,  knowing  the  amount  of  rewards  offered  for  him,  he  would  be 
abje  fully  to  appreciate. 

How  far  this  might  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with  Tom  Brereton  and  his 
claims  to  the  reward  they  did  not  stop  to  inquire.  It  was  for  them  sufllcient 
that  Claude  should  once  again  be  in  "  the  market.**    ~  I 

J3y  the  light  of  the  lantern  that  swung  above  their  heads  they  saw  that  their, 
friend,  the  cook,  was  still  in  the  land  of  dreams  ;  and  then  having  made  a  very| 
tolerable  clearance  of  the  supper,  they  left  the  larder  to  the  cook  and  to  repose,     j 

If  the  reader  will  now  please  to  reflect  for  a  moment  or  two,  he  will  not  fail  to 
perceive  in  how  singular  a  situation  Claude  is  placed,  and  how  strangely  that 
situation  contrasts  with  his  position  but  a  short  time  previously.  | 

Here  was  the  man  who  had  been  hunted  almost  to  death— who  had  not  been 
permitted  to  leave  for  ever  the  scene  of  his  crimes,  and  lead  a  different  life  in 
another  land — who  had  been  interrupted  in  every  way — whose  life  had  been 
a  darling  object  to  extinguish — a  man  who  had  been  pursued  by  fire,  and  secured 
at  last  in  the  very  grasp  of  the  authorities — enclosed  within  stone  walls,  and  yet 
how  many  now  were  plotting  and  planning  his  rescue  ! 

Truly  may  we  say 

*•  All  tbe  world's  a  stage, 
And  men  and  women  merely  players ;" 

for  who  could  have  supposed  or  expected  for  a  moment  to  find  the  very  turnkeys  of 
Newgate  and  the  officers  of  the  police  to  come  out  in  so  very  different  a  character  ? 

But  it  all  only  goes  to  prove  what  Claude  had  himself,  upon  more  than  one 
occasion,  asserted,  namely — that  he  was  simply  aad  only  pursued  for  the  price 
that  was  set  upon  his  life.  It  became  a  matter  of  business  to  hunt  him  down.  It 
was  now  equally  a  matter  of  business  to  let  him  go. 

Of  course  Judge  Manning,  who  was  as  truly  anxious  as  any  one  could  possibly 
be  for  the  release  of  Claude,  felt  and  acted  from  pure  motives  of  deep,  heartfelt 
gratitude  towards  him.  He  had,  perhaps,  promised  his  child  more  than  his  cooler 
judgment  could  tell  him  there  was  a  possibility  of  performing,  when  he  said  that 
Claude  should  be  freed  ;  but  if  that  promise  be  qualified  by  saying  that  he  would 
do  all  that  he  possibly  could  to  bring  about  such  a  result,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he 
will  keep  it,  both  in  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter.  | 

But  the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  between  his  sense  of  public  duty  was 
long  and  severe.  The  feelings  of  the  man  and  the  father,  however,  triumphed 
over  those  of  the  judge,  and  he  said  to  himself—  I 

"  I  will,  if  it  be  in  my  power  so  to  do,  rescue  him  who  was  the  champion  of  my 
child,  and  then  it  will  be  fit  that  I  retire  from  the  performance  of  those  public 
duties  which  my  private  feelings  have  stepped  in  to  nullify.*' 

After  once  coming  to  such  a  conclusion  as  this,  it  may  be  very  well  guessed 
that  the  judge  would  not  allow  any  circumstance  to  prevent  him  from  doing  his 
very  utmost  in  tbe  case;  and  accordingly,  within  one  hour  after  the  conversation 
with  his  daughter,  which  we  have  recorded,  we  find  him  closetted  with  a  small, 
prim-looking  man,  dressed  in  most  plain  black,  and  with  such  a  quiet  manner 
about  him,  that  one  would  have  supposed  him  quite  incapable  of  anything  in  the 
shape  of  either  mental  or  bodily  resistance  to  anything.  i 
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This  individual  was  the  private  solicitor  of  Judge  Manning,  and  one  upon  whom 
he  knew  he  could  thoroughly  depend.  The  subject  upon  which  he  had  summoned 
him  will  be  quickly  apparent,  although  to  judge  from  the  faint  look  of  surprise 
upon  the  attorney's  face,  one  would  fdncy  it  was  something  much  more  out  of  the 
common  way  than  it  really  was. 

I  "And,  my  lord,"  said  the  attorney,  *'  you  really  mean  that  you  will  do  any- 
thing to  rescue  this  man  V 

i  *'  I  do  mean  it,  Mr.  Sago-  I  do  mean  it ;  and  I  sent  for  you  to  entrust  you 
with  the  affair.  Mind,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  so  absurd  as  to  say  that  I  will  force 
this  business  on  you.  Far  from  it.  If  you  have  any  disinclination  to  it,  say  so 
candidly  and  at  once,  and  1  witl  seek  some  other  less  scrupulous  practitioner.'' 
I  "  My  lord — m)"^  lord,"  said  Mr.  Sago,  placing  his  hand  upon  that  part  of  his 
waistcoat,  beneath  which  he  presumed  his  heart  was  situated,  "it  is  quite  im- 
possible you  could  find  a  less  scrupulous  attorney  than  myself.  I  am  strictly  and 
I  entirely  professional." 

I  Just  the  faint  ghost  of  a  smile  crossed  the  face  of  the  judge  as  he  heard  these 
words  from  the  lips  of  the  attorney — words  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  in- 
terpret ;  and  then,  after  the  pause  of  a  few  moments,  he  said  to  him — 

'*  We  perfectly  understand  each  other,  then,  Mr,  Sago,  upon  this  case.  You 
will  do  your  very  best  in  it,  a^^d  you  will  charge  me  with  the  expenses,  together 
with  £500,  for  your  own  professional  services." 

The  attorney  bowed,  made  some  important  remark  about  the  weather  ;  and 
then,  without  once  again  recurring  to  the  subject,  he  took  his  leave  of  Judge 
Manning. 

When  he  was  alone,  the  judge  leant  his  head  upon  his  hands  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  tlien  said,  in  a  desponding  tone  of  voice — 

"I  have  done  all  that  I  can  do,  and  more  than  I  ought  to  have  dared  to  do 
I  may  be  successful,  and  yet  much  do  I  doubt  it.  Time— time  alone  will  show. 
I  will  now  tell  Gace  that  I  have  set  this  matter  in  motion.*' 

It  was  strange  that  at  the  very  same  time  that  the  judge  was  in  consultation 
with  his  solicitor,  concerning  the  saving  Claude  Duval  in  any  way,  botii  Dick  and 
Jack  were  in  deep  and  solemn  converse  with  Franklin  the  quaker  upon  the 
'same  subject,  and  the  turnkeys  and  officers  of  Newgate  had  as  good  as  agreed 
that  the  highwayman  was  to  be  free  in  a  short  time. 

Franklin  had,  with  amazing  tact,  found  out  all  that  there  was  to  know  about 
[Claude's  present  position.  He  could  tell  the  two  friends  that  he  in  whom  they 
were  so  deeply  interested,  was  committed  to  the  prison  of  Newgate  for  safe 
keeping,  until  the  authorities  had  fully  decided  upon  what  was  the  course  they 
should  think  proper  to  pursue  towards  him.  He  could  further  tell  them  that 
Claude  was  in  a  strong  cell,  but  that  he  was  not  ironed,  although,  no  doubt,  he 
would  be,  and  that  he  would  be  carefully  watched.  He  could  not,  however,  with 
all  his  cleverness,  and  all  his  means  of  information,  tell  them  that  there  was 
actually  a  conspiracy  within  the  very  walls  of  Newgate  to  set  him  (Claude) 
free. 

"  We  then,"  said  Jack,  "  are  utterly  hopeless  ;  for,  alas  !  what  can  we  do  in 
the  matter  ?" 

"  Little  enough,"  said  Dick,  '*  All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  convey  to  Duval 
some  tools  which  may  help  him  to  make  an  escape  from  Newgate,  or  to  attempt 
to  do  so.'* 

"  We  will  easily  enough  let  him  have  tolls,"  said  Franklin.  "  I  wi  1  hand 
them  to  him  when  I  see  him  in  his  cell." 

"  When  you  see  him  ?" 

*'  Yes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  that.  I  will  show  you  how  I  can  pro3ure  an 
nterview  with  him,  if  you  will  be  guided  by  me." 
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CHAPTER  CLXVIir, 

CLAUDE,   BY    GENERAL    CONSENT,   COMMENCES     HIS   ESCAPE    FROM    NEWGATE. 

*'  You  rather  astonish  me,"  said  Dick. 

"  And  me  likewise,"  said  Jack. 

"Oh,  pho!"  said  the  qualcer  ;  ''  nothing  can  be  easier  than  that.  You  know 
that  the  only  person  from  without  who  is  allowed  to  visit  a  prisoner  in  Newgate, 
without  Jiinderance,  or  being  well  searched  at  the  lobby,  is  the  solicitor  whom  he 
may  pitch  upon  to  conduct  his  case,  and  who  must  produce  a  written  retainer 
fropn  him." 
i   '*  Yes — yes." 

"Well,  then,  you.  Jack,  or  you,  Dick — it  don't  matter  which— must  write  to 
Duval  in  Newgate,  urging  him  to  send  a  written  retainer  to  a  Mr.  Alfied  Jones, 
addressed  to  this  house.  With  that  in  my  hand,  and  properly  made  up,  I  will 
present  myself  at  the  gate  of  Newgate,  and  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  but  that  I 
shall  at  once  get  an  interview  with  Claude,  and  of  course  I  can  then  carry  him  in 
anything  I  please." 

"  But  will  they  if  I  write,'*  said  Jack,  "  deliver  to  him  my  letter  ?" 

**  They  must,  as  it  will  contain  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  unexceptionable 
in  every  way." 

"  Then  let  it  be  done  at  once,"  said  Dick,  "  and  you,  Jack,  can  write  it  more 
perfectly  than  I,  as  you  are  by  far  the  oldest  friend  of  Claude ;  and  whenyru  go  to 
him,  Mr.  Franklin,  you  can  tell  him  all  the  news,  and  how  gladly  we  would  do 
anything  in  the  world  that  he  can  think  0?  to  procure  his  freedom." 

"  Truly,  friend,  I  will,"  said  Franklin. 
'■  The  letter  was  speedily  written  by  Jack,  and  although  it  contained  not  one  word 
that  could  be  construed  by  the  prison  authorities  into  anything  that  it  would  be 
improper  or  imprudent  to  communicate  to  the  prisoner,  yet,  from  the  style  of  it, 
Claude  would  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  Jack  wished  him  to  send  the  written 
authority  to  Mr.  Alfred  Jones,  for  a  very  special  reason. 

The  address,  too,  to  the  quaker's  house,  which  would  be  sure  to  strike  him, 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  assure  him  that  the  missive  came  direct  from  his 
friends,  and  meant  more  than  met  the  eye. 

In  two  hours  the  answer  came  back.  It  merely  contained  a  few  lines  to  Jack, 
and  kind  remembrances  to  all  friends,  and  the  order  of  retainer  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Jones,  solicitor. 

"  Now  my  friends,"  said  Franklin,  "  you  may  wait  here  while  Ipay  a  visit  to 
Newgate,  and  tell  me  before  I  get  ready  what  out  of  all  this  box  of  tools  and  im- 
plements you  think  will  be  most  useful  to  Claude  Duval.*' 

As  the  quaker  spoke,  he  dragged  from  under  a  tableasmali  chest, which,  upon  being 
opened,  disclosed  a  bt;autiful  collection  of  housebreakers  cools  of  all  kmds  and 
descriptions,  most  of  them  being  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship  and  the 
most  ingeiiious  design. 

Dick  and  Jack  made  some  selections,  and  handed  them  to  the  quaker,  Dick 
saying — "  There,  if  you  can  manage  to  give  him  only  these  five  tools  he  will  not 
be  kept  in  Newgate  by  the  power  of  locks,  or  hinges,  or  fetters,  I'll  be  bound." 

"  He  shall  have  them,  friend.  He  shall  have  them.  I  do  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  anticipate  any  difficulty,  for  the  name  of  Alfred  Jones,  as  a  solicitor,  ap- 
peareth  in  the  law  list,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  they  should  know  that  indivi- 
dual at  the  gate  of  Newgate;  but  as  in  all  human  enterprises,  friend  Jack, 
there  is  some  little  chance  of  failure,  I  will  risk  that  much." 
\  :  With  this  the  quaker  went  off  to  Newgate  capitally  dressed  in  black,  and 
looking  so  cool,  and  so  collected,  that  no  one  for  a  moment  could  possibly  have 
:s{uspected  him  of  any  ulterior  designs,  or  of  being  anything  but  what  he  repre- 
sjented  himself.  With  that  easy  confident  air,  which  a  man  has  who  goes  upon 
lain  errand  that  he  knows  and  feels  he  is  all  right  regarding,  Franklin  ascended 
|.;tlie  steps  of  Newgate  and  rapped  smartly  at  the  half-door. 
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"  Well,  what  now?"  said  the  man  who  was  on  the  lock,  as  it  is  technically 
termed. 

"  Open  the  wicket,"  said  Franklin,  with  an  air  of  authority.  '•  I  am  a  solicitor. 
Open  the  wicket.'^ 

The  turnkey  mechanically  obeyed,  and  when  he  was  in  the  lobby,  Franklin  took 
out  a  large  pocket  book,  anc^  after  a  pretended  search  among  its  multiferious  papers 
that  nearly  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  turnkey,  he  affected,  at  last,  to  find  th<9 
written  authority  from  Claude,  constituting  Mr.  Alfred  Jones  his  solicitor. 

"  Oh,  here  it  is,  at  last,"  he  said.  "  Be  sa  good  as  to  get  some  one  to  show 
me  to  Duval  quickly,  for  my  time  is  of  importance." 

'*  Oh,     This  here  ought  to  go  to  the  governor,"  said  the  turnkey. 

"  Well,  be  quick  about  it." 

*'  Yet,  I  daresay  it's  all  right.  Joe,  look  at  this.  You  are  more  of  a  schoUard 
than  I  is.     Is  th^'s  a  proper  torney's  thority?'^ 

Joe  looked  at  the  paper  as  wisely  as  possible,  and  then  in  a  very  oracular  kind 
of  manner,  declared  his  opiniori  that  it  was  as  right  as  niaepence,  and  that  he'd 
better  show  the  gemman  the  way. 

"That's  the  thing,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Franklin,  ''and  if  ever  I  am  in  here 
for  anything,  I'll  he  as  liberal  among  you  all  as  a  prince." 

*' Ah,"  said  Joe,  "  catch  you  lawyers  a- coming  here,  'xcept  on  a  visit  only, 
that's  all.  You  knows  how  to  manage  things,  you  does.  This  way,  sir,  this 
way.     We  hasn't  no  objection  to  drink  your  health,  though,  for  all  that," 

**  I  always  do  things  regular,"  said  Franklin.  "Wait  till  my  client  has  paid 
me  something,  and  without  it  I  don't  come  again,  I  can  tell  you,  and  then  I'll 
stand  a  crown." 

"Ah,"  said  Joe,  with  a  look  of  admiration,  ''I  never  seed  you  here  afore, 
sir,  but  you  is  one  of  the  deep  ones,  I  can  can  see  that  ai^y  way.  This,  here's  the 
way,  sir.   Hilloa,  Foxey.    Here's  a  lawyer  come  to  see  Duval.   Just  show  him  in." 

Foxey,  who  was  enjoying  a  quiet  snooxe  in  a  little  watch-box  sort  of  place, 
jammed  up  into  a  corner  of  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  the  range  of  cells  in  one 
of  which  Claude  was  confined,  awakened,  and  growled  out — 

"  What  is  you  arler  now  ?  Can't  a  man  shut  his  eyes  for  a  matter  of  a  minute, 
but  you  are  forced  to  come  with  your  larks  and  botherations  ?     Be  off." 

"  Not  till  I  have  seen  my  client,  Mr.  Foxey,"  said  Franklin.  **  Then  I  shall 
be  off  as  quickly  as  I  can,  but  not  before." 

"Eh?  oh,  eh?  1  begs  your  parding  sir.  I  thought  as  it  was  only  a  bit  of 
Joe's  gammon,  that's  all ;  'cos,  you  see,  sir,  they  often  pokes  fun  at  me,  pretend- 
ing as  I'm  give  to  going  to  sleep,  when  all  the  while  there  ain't  a  wider  awake 
follow  than  me  in  the  whole  stone  pitcher." 

Foxey  led  the  way  to  Claude's  cell,  and  opening  the  door,  he  said — 

*' A  wisiter,"  and  chen  he  banged  it  to  again  upon  the  quaker,  who  stood  a 
few  paces  within  its  threshold.  His  first  act  was  to  place  his  ear  against  the 
massive  door  at  which  the  officer  had  departed,  to  be  sure  that  he  was  gone,  and 
then  being  quite  clear  upon  that  head,  he  turned  to  Claude,  saying— 

"  You  know  me,  fi lend  1" 

"Ah,"  said  Claude,  springing  up,  ''Mr.  Frankhn?'* 

"  The  same,  Dick  and  Jack  are  at  my  house.  I  find  I  have  been  misinformed 
regarding  your  condition." 

**  Misinformed  ?     As  how  ?" 

"  You  aie  in  fetters,  and  I  was  told  that  such  was  riot  the  case." 

"  They  only  put  them  on  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  because  they  found  me  ex- 
amining the  stanchions  of  the  window,  and  they  have  a  perfect  horror  of  my 
;  escaping." 

"  And  yet  it  may  be  done.'' 

*' Of  course  it  may.  What  has  been  done  may  be  always  done  again,  and 
many  things  that  never  were  done  at  all  will  be  done  in  the  fulness  of  time.  But 
tell  me— how  is  Jack,  and  how  is  Dick,  and  what  has  become  of  Phillip  Man- 
ining  ?  Grace  is,  of  course,  in  perfect  safety  with  her  father  >"  j 
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"  Jack  is  well,*'  said  the  quaker,  answering  all  the  questions  of  Claude  in  the 
most  methodical  manner  ;  **  and  Dick  is  well.  Phillip  Manning  is  in  this  building 
and  Grace  is  happy  with  her  father." 

"Thank  God." 

•*  Your  own  situation  is  now  of  the  greatest  importance.  Do  you  despair,  or 
do  you  hope,  Claude  Duval  V 

"Despair  ?  Who  that  knows  anything  of  me  ever  found  tood  for  the  opinion 
that  1  should  despair  ?  Who  that  ever  heard  o!  Claude  Duval,  accused  him  of 
abandoning  hope  even  under  the  most  cheerless  circumstances  ?  Do  not,  Mr. 
Franklin,  ask  me  such  a  question.  Something  seems  to  whisper  to  me  that  my 
time  has  not  yet  come.* 

*'  I  do  not  think  it  has." 

*'  I  thank  you  fcrthat  thought.  No,  1  shall,  I  think,  sniff  the  night  air  again, 
and  breathe  the  soft  odour  of  fruits  and  flowers;  I  do  not  think  thatl  shall  enly 
pass  from  this  cell  to  death." 

**  Nor  do  I.  I  have  promised  Jack  and  Dick  that  all  that  man  can  do  to  sare 
you,  I  will  do,  and  I  will  keep  my  word.  Here  is  a  plan  of  Newgate,  accurately 
laid  down,  for  your  information ;  and  here  are  such  tools  and  implements  as  no 
doubt  you  know  well  how  to  use." 

'*  Let  me  see  them." 

Claude  ran  over  with  an  eager  eye  the  five  exquisitely  made  tools  that  the 
quaker  had  brought  him,  and  then  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  said — 

**Yes,  these  will  do  much,  but  there  is  yet  something  wanting." 

*'  What  is  that  ?" 

"Rope.  I  can  do  nothing  without  a  good  coil  of  rope.  If  I  had  that  I  do 
think  that,  favoured  a  little  by  fortune  and  a  dark  night,  I  could  really  now  bid 
adieu  to  Newgate." 

**YourealIy  think  so?" 

"  From  my  heart  I  do." 

•*  'Tis  well,  friend,"  said  Franklin,  suddenly,  as  at  times  only  it  was  his  humour 
to  do,  adopting  the  quaker  phraseology.  '« 'Tis  well,  friend ;  and  truly  it  giveth 
unto  me  sora«rgraiification  to  be  able  to  say  to  thee,  friend  Claude,  here  is  the 
rope  that  thou  seekest." 

As  he  spoke,  he  unbuttoned  his  top-coat  and  exhibited,  nicely  wouhd  round  his 
waist,  a  complete  coil  of  rope,  of  evidently  many  yards  in  length. 

*' Thee  will  find,  friendClaude,''  he  said,  "that  this  is  a  bit  of  good  stuff, 
and  will  not  fail  thee.  Double,  ay,  treble  thy  weight  and  mine  together,  might  hang 
to  it  without  fear,  slender  as  it  looks  ;  and  now  what  dost  thou  think  of  thy 
chances  V 

"  Think  ?  Why  I  think  1  can  almost  say,  that  I  know  I  shall  get  out  of  Newgate. 
Have  you  any  small  grapples  or  hooks  to  give  me  to  fasten  to  the  end  of  the 
rope  1" 

"  Yes,  friend  Claude,  I  have  not  forgotten  those ;  and  it  stfiketh  me  that  thou 
art  as  well  provided  as  any  man  can  well  be,  friend  Claude.  What  think«st 
thou?" 

"  I  think,  Franklin,  that  I  shall  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  that  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  not  look  back  with  any  regret  upon  having  done  ^  this 
favour." 

*'  Then,  friend  Clatade,  I  will  bid  thee  good  day,  and  remember  lam  Mr,  Jones 
thy  solicitor  ;  and  if  thou  shouldst  want  to  see  rae  again,  pray  send  to  me  in 
that  name  at  the  address  in  Dean-street,  which  thou  knowest.  And  now,  dost  thou 
want  money  ?  for  if  thou  dost,  thou  hast  only  to  name  the  sum,  and  it  is  now  at 
thy  disposal." 

"  No,"  said  Claude.  *'  I  think  I  will  try  this  escape  quite  unaided  by  any  one 
in  the  prison.  If  a  trial  to  bribe  a  man  fails,  one's  situation  is  only  much  worse, 
for  he  gains  information,  and  that  begets  increased  caution,  and  perhaps  they  might 
find  somewhere  to  place  me  which  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  getting  away 
at  all."  I 
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*'  Thou  art  right.  I  wish  thee  all  manner  of  lujk,  friend,  and  wish  thee  good 
day."  '  ■ 

The  qiiaker  tapped  at  the  door,  which  had  bsen  locked  upon  him  ;  and  as  the 
sound  reverberated  through  the  passage  that  communicated  with  the  cells,  the 
turnkey -heard  it,  and  came  up  with  Ms  huge  bunch  of  key?. 
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CLAUDE  PAYS  HIS   DEBTS  AT   NEWGATE,    AND  MEETS    TOM  BRERETON. 

*'  Your  client,  Mr.  Lawyer,*  he  said,  as  he  preceded  Franklin  along  the  pas- 
sages to  the  lobby  ;  "  your  client  is  booked,  I  take  it.'* 

*'  Very  probably,"  said  Franklin. 

"Ha  !  ha  !     He  will  dance  upon  nothing.'* 

•*  Yes,  friend,  I  do  not  think  that  either  you  or  he  need  fear  drowninar,  even 
under  any  circumstances." 


No.  91. 
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**  Me  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?     Why  should  I  be  hanged  ?" 

*'That,  friend,  is  best  known  to  yourself;  but  I  have  had  such  immense  pro- 
fessional experience,  that  I  am  enabled  to  say  ac  a  glance  whether  a  man  is  bound 
for  the  gallows  or  not." 

*'  But — but  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  look  like  it  V* 

"  No,  friend,  not  like  it,  but  it  itself.  I  don't  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  upon 
the  subject." 

'<■  The  devil  !" 

*'  Yes,  the  devil  is  the  ultimate  distinction,  but  comfort  yourself,  it  may  be  a 
year  or  two  yet." 

*'A  year  or  two?  What  a  comfortable  idea,  to  be  sure  !  Confound  you,  I  wish 
you  would  keep  your  mighty  cleverness  to  yourself.  Who  asked  you  to  be  so 
wonderfully  prophetic  ?'' 

By  this  time  they  bad  reached  the  lobby,  and  Franklin  then  saw  a  small  thin 
man  who  was  conversing  with  one  of  the  officials,  to  whom  the  quaker  heard 
him  say — 

•*  You  will  perceive  that  tbis  is  an  order  from  Judge  Manning  to  permit  me  to 
see  the  prisoner  Claude  Duval.     Pray  satisfy  yourself  that  it  is  all  regular." 

**  Oh,  I  dare  say  it's  all  right  enough,"  said  the  turnkey.  "  Here,  Foxey,  you 
have  been  once  to  the  cell ;  just  show  this  gentleman  Clau  'e  Duval's  lodgmgs,  if 
you  please." 

"Humph!"  said  Franklin,  as  he  passed  out  of  Newgate.  "That,  then,  is  a 
messenger  from  the  judge.    What  does  he  want,  I  wonder  ?" 


CHAPTER  CLXIX. 

MR.   SAGO    HOLBiS  OUT    PROMISES   TO    CLAUDE,    AND    DOES   A    LITTLE   BUSINESS 

FOR   HIMSELF, 

Claude  was  rather  surprised  at  Mr.  Sago's  appearance,  and  he  looked  all  the 
surprise  he  felt.  The  manner  of  the  cautious  attorney  was  certainly  not  in  any 
way  calculated  to  decrease  that  surprise.  The  first  thing  he  did  upon  getting  into 
the  cell  was  (©  place  himself  in  a  crouching  attitude,  and  to  listen  attentively  to 
the  retreating  footsteps  of  the  turnkey.  He  even  went  the  length  of  counting 
them  upon  his  fingers  as  the  man  slowly  tramped  down  the  narrow  stone  corri- 
dor into  which  the  cells  opened.  Then  he  went  all  round  the  walls,  examining 
them  up  and  down  with  the  greatest  attention. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Claude,  for  the  attorney  had  not  spoken  one  word  to  him, 
"  pray,  sir,  is  it  usual  to  send  lunatics  into  the  cells  of  Newgate,  to  annoy 
prisoners  V ' 

«'  Hush  !"  cried  Mr.  S^o.  «  I  really  do  think  that  it  is  4iU  right  and  safe,  I 
do,  indeed." 

**  What  is  all  light  and  s&fe  ?     What  do  you  mean  V* 

*'  Why,  sir,  I  mean  that  I  think  there  are  no  ear-trumpets,  or  peep-holes,  from 
this  cell."  ^  ^    ^ 

'*  Ear-trumpets  and  peep-holes  !     Are  there  are  such  things  in  Newgate !" 

"  Bless  your  innocence,  yes.  Lots  of  'em  ;  but,  1  say,  I  don't  think  that  there 
are  any  such  here,  so  we  may  speak  freely,  although  h\  a  low  voice — mind  you, 
in  quite  a  low  voice.  We  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  these  sort  of  communica- 
tions, and  when  I  have  anything  very  particular  to  make  you  acquainted  with,  I 
will  use  this." 

As  he  spoke,  the  attorney  took  a  little  slate  from  his  pocket,  and  a  pencil,  and 
then  he  sat  himself  down  opposite  to  Claude,  and  rubbed  his  hands  together 
like  a  man  thoroughly  satisfied  with  himself,  and  with  what  he  was  about. 

'•  If,"  said  Claude,  *'  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,  sir,  I  should.be  glad  of  some 
little  hint  as  to  what  you  mean  by  all  this." 
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**  My  dear  sir,  you  shall  have  not  only  a  hint,  but  the  fullest  and  most  com- 
plete information.  Do  you  know  ■  •  ?"  Here  he  wrote  the  name  of 
Judge  Manning  upon  the  slate,  which  Claude  replied  to  with  a  nod.  '^  I  come 
from  him,  my  dear  sir,  p.q  fai  as  an  order  to  see  you  goes,  and  he  wishes  me  to 
tell  you  that  situated  as  he  is,  he  don't  see  how  he  can  do  you  any  good." 

"Nor  I  neither,'*  said  Claude.  "  Pray  give  my  best  respects  to  him,  and  say 
that  I  feel  I  ought  not,  and  cannot,  expect  anything  from  him  in  the  way  of  aid, 
situated  as  he  is  with  regard  to  his  public  office.*' 

*'  Grood,  my  dear  friend  ;  but  I — I — ."  Here  Mr.  Sago  put  his  finger  by  the 
side  of  his  nose.     "  I  have  an  idea." 

"  You  don't  say  so  V  said  Claude.  "  Pray,  what  is  it,  sir  ?  T  shall  be  much 
obliged  by  your  letting  me  know  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  bidding  you  good  day,  as  I  prefer  b-t^ing  alone." 

"  Good.  Of  the  two  1  am  a  man  who  generally  prefers  being  alone  ;  but  my 
idea  is,  that  for  a  consideration  I  could  put  you  in  a  way  of  bidding  good-by  to 
Newgate,  and  you  will  recollect  that  in  so  doing,  you  include  the  gallows  in  the 
tender  adieu.^' 

**  True,"  said  Claude. 

"  Well,  sir,  about  the  consideration.  Can  you  manage  the  insignificant  sum 
of  five  hundred  2" 

''  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,"  said  [Claude,  *'  to  hear  that  five  hundred  is  to 
you  an  insigui6cant  sum  ;  and  if  you  will  tell  me  in  what  way  you  prefer  assisting 
me  to  escape,  I  will  give  you  an  answer." 

"I  shall  open  the  front  door  for  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  let  you  walk  out  at  your 
ease." 

•*  Indeed  V 

"Yes.  That  is  the  way  I  will  manage  it.  I  will  find  some  one,  for  a  con- 
sideration, who  will  come  here  and  let  you  go  out  in  his  clothes.  For  a  con- 
sideration I  will  so  blind  the  eyes  of  the  turnkeys  with  gold  dust,  that  they  will 
suspect  nothing  until  you  are  off  and  away  upon  the  road  again ;  but  it  will,  to 
pav  everybody,  take  about  five  hundred." 

''  I  will  think  of  it/'  said  Claude. 

"  Very  good.  My  name  is  Sago.  I  will  call  upon  you  to-morrow  at  this  hour, 
and  then  you  can  give  rae  a  definitive  answer  upon  the  subject.  Remember,  if 
you  cannot  find  the  money  at  once,  I  will  advance  it,  until,  from  the  profits  of 
your  business,>you  can  conveniently  repay  me  ;  for  I  really  do  th'nk  that  to  hang 
a  man  for  doing  a  little  business  on  the  highway,  is  nothing  better  than  murder. 
You  will  easily  comprehend  that  ray  feelings  alone  have  prompted  me  in  this 
affair.  I  do  not,  of  course,  expect  to  get  for  myself  one  penny  piece  of  the 
money.  But  no  matter  :  while  I  have  the  approval  of  what  is  here — "Mr.  Sago 
gave  his  chest  a  thump—"  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

''You  are  quite  a  remarkable  man,"  said  Claude.  '*Be  assured  that  I  shall 
be  in  a  situation  to  give  you  an  answer  to-morrow  at  this  hour,  if  you  can  get  at 

n 

me. 

*'  Humph  !  I  will  try  that.  My  dear  sir,  I  wish  3/ou  a  very  good-day,  indeed. 
Keep  up  your  spirits,  and  ^hope  for  the  best,  my  dear  sir.  I  have  been  keeping 
an  eye  upon  the  walls  of  this  cell,  and  I  really  do  believe  it  is  a  genuine  one,  and 
that  there  are  no  ear-trumpets  or  peep-holes  about  it." 

With  this  Mr.  Sago  left  the  cell,  rather  congratulating  himself  upon  the  idea 
that  with  what  he  would  get  from  Judge  Manning,  and  what  he  wovdd  get  from 
Claude,  he  should  be  able  to  make  a  pretty  good  job  of  the  escape  from  Newgate, 
always  provided  the  officers  were  not  such  miracles  of  virtue  as  to  resist  br  bery. 
When  he  reached  the  lobby  again,  he  took  from  his  pocket  rather  an  elegant 
snuflF-box,  and  handed  it  to  the  man  on  duty  at  the  wicket  gate,  for  him  to  take 
a  pinch  from,  at  the  same  time  saying — 

"I  think  there  are  seven  of  you  altogether,  on  and  off  duty,  about  the  lobby 
here,  and  the  stone  pagsag3  leading  to  Duval's  cell  ?" 

"  Exactly  seven,*'  said  the  man,  "and  werry  good  snuff  this  is,  sir.'' 
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"Seven,"  added  Sagj.  "Hamph!  seven  times  twenty  makes  one  hundred 
and  forty,  which,  in  guineas,  his  a  nice  bright  look.  1  am  now  going  to  the 
Ram's  Horn  and  Cartridge  Box,  opposite,  to  take  a  quiet  glass.  I  shall  be  there 
for  half  an  hour;  and  if  you  and  the  others  have  a  tancy  that  twenty  guineas 
apiece  will  be  pretty  for  nierely  dozing  a  little,  and  running  any  risks,  why  one  of 
you  can  come  over,  and  say  as  much  to  me  there.     Ask  for  Mr.  Sago.'* 

The  turnkey,  with  a  grin,  as  he  opened  the  wicket  to  let  the  attorney  go,  said — 
"It's  about  Duval?" 
Mr.  Sago  nodded. 

The  turnkey  nodded  ;  and  then  they  both  winked;  and  Mr.  Sago,  as  he  walked 
over  the  Way,  said  to  himself-^" 

"  It's  a  done  job,  and  very  cheap,  too;  very  cheap,  indeed.  Well,  I  ratber 
think  I  shall  make  a  good  thing  of  this;  and  everybody  will  be  so  much  in- 
terested in  keeping  the  affair  snug,  thai  the  judge  will  never  be  a  bit  the  wiser. 
Sago — Sago,  you  are  a  genius,  that  you  are ;  and  you  always  were,  from  the  first 
day  that  you  began  life  by  sweeping  out  the  office  of  Shark  &  Co.,  in  G'ay's  Inn; 
and  studied  law  by  listening  at  the- key  holes  to  their  private  consultations." 

We  need  not  follow  the  officers — two  of  whom  went  within  the  ensuing  half 
hour  to  the  public  house — in  their  bargaining  with  Mr.  Sago.  Nothing  pleased 
them  better  than  to  find  that  some  one  was  willing  to  pay  them  for  what  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  do  for  nothing,  namely — to  set  Claude  Duval  at  liberty. 
With  their  motives  for  so  doing  gratuitously,  the  reader  is  already  fully  ac- 
quainted ;  so  thait,  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  Claude  found  himself 
thoroughly  surrounded  by  persons  not  at  all  anxious  to  keep  him  in  Newgate ; 
but  plotting  and  planning  in  every  shape  and  way  for  the  best  means  of  getting 
him  comfortably  and  quickly  out  of  it.  The  only  thing  the  officers  made  as 
a  special  bargain  with  Mr.  Sago  was,  that  they  were  to  have  the  twenty  pounds 
apiece,  provided  Duval  got  clear  away,  let  it  be  done  how  it  might.  'I'hey  had 
their  own  reasons  for  preferring  a  different  mode  to  that  which  Mr.  Sago  pro- 
posed. They  much  preferred  a  regular  prison-breaking  to  the  substitution  of 
another  person  for  Claude  in  his  cell,  in  whose  power  they  might  all  be  to  an  in- 
convenient extent. 

It  was  the  gentleman  named  Bill,  who,  about  two  hours  after  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Sago,  made  his  way  into  Claude's  cell,  and  gave  him  a  hint  of  what  he  might,  if 
he  chose,  set  about ;  and  as  Mr.  Bill's  mind  and  perceptions  were  not  of  the  most 
delicate  or  highly  cultivated  order,  the  hint  was  a  pretty  broad  one. 

**  I  tells  you  what  it  is,  Duval,"  he  said  ;  "  you  haven*t  been  nabbed  in  the 
riglar  way,  and  fair  play  is  a  jewel  whether  in  or  out  of  Newgate  ;  so,  you  see, 
if  so  be  as  you  thinks  as  there  is  a  chance  of  giving  the  old  stone  jug  the  go-by, 
don't  say  that  me  or  any  ©f  my  mates  stood  in  your  way,  nor  don't  say  that  any 
of  us  stood  out  of  it  either,  that's  all  I  have  got  lo  say  to  you," 
-    '*  I  understand,"  said  Duval. 

*'  Very  good.  A  nod  is  as  good  as  a  vink  to  a  blind  oss.  In  course,  you'll 
want  tools.  Well,  perhaps  this  here  bag  will  be  left  here  by  me  quite  promis- 
cuous. Perhaps  you  will  want  to  know  the  way  ;  well,  it*s  through  the  chapel, 
which  is  at  the  end  of  this  here  passage,  then  into  the  yard,  and  over  the  wall  by 
the  corner  of  Newgate-street.  But,  perhaps  you  will  say,  how  are  you  to  get  on 
the  wall  and  down  on  t'other  side  ?  Well,' perhaps  you'll  find  a  rope  a-hanging, 
and  when  you  ch'mbs  up  by  it,  you  can  pull  it  up  and  let  it  down  on  the  other 
side.  But  don't  be  fancying  that  I  am  telling  you  how  to  get  out  of  Newgate," 
"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Claude.  "  That  would  be  very  absurd.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  I  shall  not  take  anything  so  ridiculous  into  my  head  as  a  consequence  of 
your  visit." 

•'  Ai  d  you  never  will,  so  help  you,  let  out  a  word  about  it?" 
"Upon   my  life  I  will  not.     There's  not  a  man  living  who  can  say  Claude 
D  uval  ever  bioke  word  or  paltered  with  it  in  any  shape  or  way." 

"  I  be  ieves  it,"  said  Bill,  giving  the  table  a  thump  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment;    "I  believes  it.    Look    you  here,   Duval.    You  are  took — nabbed— 
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grabbed — flummaxed— and  nailed  ;  but  it  was  not  in  tbe  fair  and  regular  way  of 
business.  I  hate  that  sneaking  rascal  as  peached  upon  you  at  Bow  Street.  It's 
a  wrong  thing,  and  we  of  the  pnrfession  is  biled  at  it,  and  can't  stand  it,  and  won't 
stand  it,  as  you  see,  Duval ;  we  have  made  up  our  minds  that  you  shall  go  to 
the  road  again,  for  you  haveu't  been  took  off  of  it  in  the  proper  way,  not  by  no 
manner  o'  means.'* 

''I  quite  understand  you,"  said  Claude,  "and  know  your  sentiments.  Only 
tell  me  one  thing.     Will  Tom  Brereton  get  the  reward  ?" 

'*  He  will." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that." 

**  So  am  I ;  and  so  are  all  of  us;  but  we  can't  belp  it.  It's  only  a  clear  five 
hundred  pounds  for  lodging  you  in  jail.  He'd  set  a  thousand  pounds  more  if  you 
were  turned  off  some  fine  morning,  but  that  he'll  lose.  The  five  hundred  pounds 
thou-h  he'll  have,  and  nobody  can  help  it." 

"  Then  listen  to  me,"  said  Claude.  *'  When  I  am  free,  as  I  suppose  now  I 
may  conclude  I  shall  be,  I  will  haunt  Tom  Brereton  like  his  shadow.  He  can't 
get  rid  of  five  hundred  pounds  all  at  once,  and  I'll  have  it  from  him  again  as  sure 
as  my  name  is  Claude  Duval ;  and  when  I  get  it,  I'll  come  to  the  lobby  of  New- 
gafte  and  share  it  among  you,  if  you  will  pass  me  your  word  that  I  may  do  so  with 
SI  03ty." 

"•'  bone  !"  cried  Bill.  "  If  anybody  lays  a  hand  upon  you,  or  says  a  dangerous 
w'rd  about  you  when  you  come,  they  shall  walk  through  me  to  do  it." 

*'I  am  satisfied,"  said  Claude. 

"  VVerry  good,"  added  Bill.  "  Perhaps  you'd  set  to  work  as  soon  as  it's 
eleven  o'clock  to-night  ?  You  have  got  a  ticker  in  your  fob,  and  will  know  the 
time." 

"I  have.     All's  right." 

*Good  again,"  said  Bill  ;  and  having  thoroughly  concluded  his  mission  in 
what  he  called  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  he  abruptly  left  the  cell. 

"  Truly,''  said  Claude,  when  he  was  alone,  "  for  strangeness,  this  beats  all  my 
adventures  put  together.  Here,  I  may  say  ia  a  manner  of  speaking,  I  am  almost 
jostled  out  of  Newgate  and  forced  upon  the  road  again,  whether  I  will  or  no. 
Alas  !  alas  !  wJiat  a  world  is  this  !  Here  am  I  made  the  puppet  of  circumstances, 
all  because  a  price  is  put  upon  my  head.  The  very  thing  which  was  intended  to 
crush  me,  and  destroy  ^ne,  conspires  now  with  other  circumstances  to  save  me. 
Yes,  Cicely,  I  shall  see  you  once  again.  Fate  has  not  entirely  separated  us  in 
this  world.  My  own  Cicely,  if  now,  after  this  escape,  I  could  but  find  a  means 
of  quitting  England  for  ever  we  might  be  happy  ;  but  no — no.  Fate,  after  all, 
is  but  a  dream.  Fate  has  in  too  unequivocal  a  manner  pronounced  a  negative 
upon  my  adopting  such  a  course.  I  must  remain  in  England  and  fulfil  my  des- 
tiny, let  it  be  what  it  may."' 

From  this  time  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  minutes  seemed  to  lag  very 
slowly  with  Claude.  He  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  attempt  to  move 
from  his  cell  previous  to  the  arrival  of  that  hour;  for  he  knew  that  the  ofiicer 
must  have  had  some  sufficient  and  ample  reason  for  naming  it ;  but  he  employed 
the  time  in  freeing  hiniself  from  his  fetters,  which,  with  the  admirable  tools  brought 
to  him  by  the  quaker,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  doing. 

The  only  thing  he  took  from  the  basket  of  tools  left  him  by  Bill,  was  a  small 
wrought-iron  crow-bar  of  about  fifteen  inches  in  length  ;  and  theii,  for  fear  of  acci- 
dents, coiling  the  rope  the  quaker  had  brought  him  round  his  waist,  he  waited  for 
the  hour  of  eleven  to  come. 


CHAPTER  CLXX. 

CLAUDE   MEETS    AN   ACQUAINTANCE    IN   NEWGATE,    AND   THEN    ESCAPES. 

St.  Sepulchre's  clock  struck  eleven.  Even  in  his  cell,  so  still  was  the  prison, 
Claude  could  hear  the  faint  drowsy  echo  of  the  chimes,  and  then  the  more  full 
sound  of  the  hour  striking. 
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"  It  is  time,"  he  said. 

For  fear  of  an  accidental  visit  from  any  one,  Claude  had  kept  his  fetters  in 
such  a  position  that  they  did  not  look  to  have  been  disturbed  at  all ;  but  now  that 
the  hour  for  action  bad  come,  he  at  once  shook  them  off,  and  they  fell  with  a 
clatter  to  the  ground. 

He  then  took  up  one  of  the  tools  that  had  a  sharp  pointj  and,  upon  the  wall  of 
his  cell,  he  wrote  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Claude  Duval  was  in  Newgate  tbrown, 
But  ke  laughed  his  fill  at  iron  and  stone  ; 
He  broke  many  locks,  and  he  cleared  the  wall : 
Heigho  for  the  saddle!  says  Claude  Duval." 

"There,*'  he  added,  "that  will  be  something  of  a  memorial  of  me  in  time  to 
come  ;  and  may  it  put  heart  to  attempt  his  Uberty  into  any  poor  devil  who  may 
occupy  this  cell  after  me." 

Among  the  things  brought  to  him  by  the  quaker,  were  matches  of  phosphorus, 
then  pretty  well  understood  by  what  was  called  "  the  family,"  i.  e,  cracksmen 
and  knights  of  the  road  ;  and  tlaose  matches,  together  with  a  small  lantern  which 
he  could  darken  at  a  moment's  notice,  were  likely  to  be  eminently  useful  to  him 
in  kis  progress  through  the  dark  passages  of  the  old  prison. 

**  I  almost  regret,"  he  said,  as  he  lighted  his  lantern,  *'  that  these  rascals  of 
turnkeys  and  officers  have  made  up  their  minds  to  wink  at  my  escape ;  for  I  should 
have  liked  to  get  away  in  spite  of  them  all,  which  I  do  think  I  could  have  done ; 
but,  perhaps,  it's  as  well  as  it  is,  for  I  am  now,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  sure  of 
my  success." 

His  first  task  now  was  to  unlock  his  cell  door,  and  this  he  did  not  find  to  be  a  very 
difficult  task,  for  he  had  the  very  finest  tools  for  such  a  purpose  that  London  could 
furnish  him.  The  door  soon  yielded,  for  as  Bill  had  been  his  last  visitor,  he  had 
forgotten  (?)  to  put  up  an  iron  bar  that  was  behind  it. 

With  his  lantern  in  his  hand,  Claude  traversed  the  corridor  in  which  he  now 
found  himself,  and  he  was  upon  the  point  of  commencing  an  attack  upon  one  of 
the  double-doors  leading  into  the  chapel,  when  he  was  arrested  by  hearing  some 
one  weeping.  The  sound  appeared  to  have  come  from  one  of  the  cells  opening 
from  the  corridor. 

*'  What  shall  1  do  ?"  said  Claude.  '^  Ought  I  to  trouble  myself  ahout  any  one 
else  at  such  a  time  as  this  ?  or  ought  I  to  reflect  that  I  have  it,  perhaps,  in  my 
power  to  restore  some  one  to  life  and  liberty,  who  may  either  he  wholly  and  com- 
pletely innocent,  or  not  very  guilty  V* 

Sach  a  discussion  was  not  likely  to  last  very  long  in  the  mind  of  such  a  person 
as  Claude.  His  feelings  soon  carried  the  day  against  his  judgment.  He 
made  his  way  to  the  door  of  the  cell  from  whence  the  sobs  issued,  and  placing 
his  mouth  to  the  key-hole,  he  said,  in  a  low  but  distinct  voice — 

"  Who  are  you  ?" 

The  sobs  suddenly  ceassfl,  and  all  was  perfectly  still,  until  Claude  repeated  his 
question,  and  then  a  voice  replied— 

"  I  am  a  most  unfortunate  person  indeed.  Who  is  it  that  speaks  to  me  in  such 
a  place  as  this  ?" 

"  One  who  can  give  you  your  freedom,'*  replied  Claude,  *'  only  he  is  not  quile 
sure  that  you  deserve  it." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so,*'  replied  the  voice  ;  *'  I  am  merely  placed  here  out  of  spite 
on  account  of  some  family  differences.  There  is  not  in  all  the  world,  I  assure 
you,  be  you  whom  you  may,  a  more  innocent  person  than  I  am  ;  and  if  you  can 
only  restore  me  to  freedom,  you  will  earn  my  everlasting  gratitude." 

"  I  have  no  means,"  thought  Claude,  "  of  testing  the  truth  of  this  man's  asser- 
tions, but  I  will  run  the  risk,  and  let  him  go  with  me  as  far  as  the  street,  poor 
devil." 

With  this  determination,  Claude  took  down  the  bar  of  the  cell  door,  and  speedily 
unlocked  it.     When  he  flmng  it  open,  he  said  — 
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**  Make  as  little  noise  as  you  can,  and  follow  me  ;  I  am,  like  yourself  an  escap- 
ing prisoner,  and  we  shall  require  all  our  skill  and  caution  yet  to  succeed." 

The  inhabitant  of  the  cell  now  came  crawling  out  upon  his  knees  in  the  most 
abject  manner.  The  light  of  the  kintern  f§ll  upon  his  face,  and  Claude  recognised 
Phillip  Manning  !  At  the  same  moment  the  wretched  man  caught  a  sight  of,  and 
recognised  Claude  Duval. 

**  Mercy !  mercy  !"  he  cried. 

"Villain  !"  said  Claude,  "  had  it  been  any  other  man  in  Newgate  I  would  not 
tarn  my  back  upon  him,  but  you——" 

"Oh  no — no — no  ! — ^Spare  me.  Take  me  with  you  !  Only  free  me  trom  this 
dreadful  prison,  and  I  will  be  your  servant — your  slave.  Oh,  have  mercy  upon 
me !" 

Claude  turned  away  in  disgust. 

"  Duval,  Duval,  do  not  leave  me  here.  My  uncle  is  cold,  and  stern,  and  harsh  ; 
he  has  made  up  his  mind,  notwithstanding  all  the  exposure  and  all  the  relation- 
ship, to  leave  me  to  my  fate  and  to  the  law.  Oh,  take  me  with  you.  You  are 
bold  and  vigorous,  and  the  stone  walls  of  Newgate  cannot  hold  you.  Have  pity 
upon  me." 

**  No,"  Phillip  Manning,  "  fight  your  own  battles.  Remain  where  you  are,  for 
me." 

**  But  1  cannot  fight  my  own  battles,  I  have  already  written  a  letter  to  my  unqle 
threatening  him  that  if  I  am  put  upon  my  trial,  I  will  insinuate  so  much  against 
the  purity  of  Grace,  that  it  shall  stick  to  her  while  she  lives,  and  he  took  no  notice 
of  the  letter  at  all.    Oh,  save  me  !  save  me  !*' 

*<  You  consummate  scoundrel !     To  your  cell  again  !*' 

«« No — no.  I  have  once  left  it,  and  I  will  not  return  to  it.  If  you  will  not 
save  me  by  letting  me  go  with  you,  I  will  raise  the  whole  prison  by  my  crirS,  and 
swear — for  I  am  am  ready  at  any  time  to  swear  anything — that  I  caught  you  in  the 
act  of  escaping,  and  that  you  were  tiying  to  persuade  me  to  go  with  you  and  rob 
on  the  highway." 

Duval  had  only  just  patience  enough  to  hear  the  end  of  this  speech,  and  it  was 
truly  wonderful  that  he  had  so  much,  considering  his  temperament,  but  the  last 
words  were  no  sooner  out  of  Phillips  lips,  then  clapping  the  lantern  to  the 
floor,  Claude  sprung  upon  him,  and  lifting  him  bodily  up  with  both  hands, 
he  flung  him  into  the  cell  again  as  though  he  had  been  some  piece  of  old 
lumber,  and  then  banging  the  door  to,  he  put  up  the  bar  again  in  a  moment. 
All  was  stiii.  Master  Phillip  had  in  all  probability  been  too  much  stunned  by 
the  vengeance  with  which  he  was  sent  back  again  into  his  old  quarters,  to 
give  any  immediate  alarm  of  what  Claude  was  about. 

Claude  was  really  much  more  annoyed  at  this  little  incident  than  he  chose 
to  confess  to  himself,  and  he  muttered  as  he  set  to  work  upon  the  door  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor — 

.  *'  Confound  it,  who  would  have  thought  of  lighting  upon  that  one  rascal 
out  of  all  the  folks,  good,  bad,  and  indiflferent,  in  Newgate  ?  But  it  serves  one 
right  for  at  such  a  time  meddling  with  the  aifairs  of  anybody  one  did  not 
know.** 

The  door  he  was  engaged  upon  soon  yielded,  but  that  immediately  behind 
it,  which  opened  into  the  chapel,  was  secured  by  two  strong  bolts,  one  at  the 
top,  and  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  door^  so  that  he  had  his  work  before  him 
to  get  that  one  undone. 

It  was  only  by  boring  a  hole  right  through  the  door,  and  with  the  powerful 
tools  he  had,  sawing  a  piece  out  of  it  both  at  top  and  bottom,  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  this  obstacle  of  the  bolts,  and  then  having  previously 
shot  back  the  lock,  he  found  himself  within  the  chapel  of  Newgate,  which,  by 
the  uncertain  light  of  his  lantern,  looked  of  treble  its  usual  size. 

He  knew  that  he  could  much  easier  leave  the  chapel,  by  a  door  immediately 
opposite  to  the  one  at  which  he  had  entered,  than  he  had  entered  it,  for  now 
the  bolts  weie  upon  his  side,  and  he  could  withdraw  then  in  a  moment.    The 
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locks  readily  yielded,  and  he  then  found  himself  in  a  corridor,  very  similar  to 
the  one  from  which  his  cell  had  opened.  It  was  at  the  far  end  of  this  corri- 
dor that  he  expected  to  find  a  door  that  would  lead  him  immediately  into 
the  court-yard  that  he  sought,  and  which  was  bounded  by  the  wall,  close  to  the 
corner  of  Newgate  Street. 

He  found  the  door  without  any  difficulty,  but  to  get  it  open  was  rather  a  serious 
task.  The  lock  was  one  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  none  of  the  implements  that 
he,  Claude,  had,  would  in  any  way  touch  it  as  regarded  opening  it.  He  felt  that 
there  was  no  resource  hut  to  set  to  work  getting  the  lock  off  bodily ;  and  without  a 
moment's  delay  he  commenced  operations.  By  dint  of  great  labour,  he  succeeded, 
in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  getting  the  wedge-end  of  the  wrought- 
iron  lever  he  had  with  him  about  an  inch  beneath  the  plate  of  the  lock. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  he  applied. his  strength  to  the  other  end  of  the  crow  b 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  hira  to  hear  the  creaking  and  springing  of  the  yielding 
lock.  Then  with  a  sudden  bang,  like  the  muffled  report  of  fire  arms,  the  lock- 
plate  came  off,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  to  contend  with,  as  regarded 
opening  that  door,  so  far  as  the  lock  was  concerned.  Duval  did  not  expect  that 
that  door  had  any  other  fastening,  and  he  was  most  disagreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  it  did  not  yield.  By  a  little  shaking  at  it,  he  found  out  that  there  was  a  bar 
across  it. 

This  was  a  serious  obstacle,  not  as  regarded  the  difficulty  of  removing  the 
bar,  but  as  regarded  the  time  it  would  take  to  do  so.  There  was  no  earthly 
resource  but  to  absolutely  saw  through  it,  and  that  he  immediately  set  about. 
Fortunately  there  was  just  sufficient  spate  between  the  door  and  the  wall  for  him 
to  introduce  one  of  the  fine  and  exquisitely-tempered  saws  with  which  he  was 
provided,  so  that  he  could  begin  the  work  at  once. 

Rapidly  the  sharp  teeth  of  steel  cut  into  the  soft  iron  of  which  the  bar  was 
very  injudiciously  composed,  and  at  length  the  last  obstacle  was  removed,  and 
the  door  creaked  open  upon  its  massive  hinges.  Then  came  a  rush  of  cold  air, 
which  vvas  sufficiently  convincing  to  Claude  as  regarded  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  court -yard. 

"Now,"  he  said,  '*I  have  bui  the  wall  of  Newgate  to  surmount,  but  tha  is 
not  the  easiest  thing  in  all  the  world.  1  must  trust  to  good  fortune,  however, 
and  a  stout  rope.  I  wcnder  if  the  officer  has  been  as  good  as  his  word,  and  left 
a  rope  hanging  from  the  spokes  conveniently  ?" 

Claude  thought  it  v. as  expedient  to  put  out  his  lantern;  for  although  the 
night  was  dark  it  was  not  so  dark  bul  that  with  a  little  practice  he  could  see 
objects  general'ly  in  the  prison-yaid,  and  there  might  possibly  be  some  official 
who,  not  being  in  the  plot,  would  consider  it  a  wonderfully  meritorious  thing  to 
discover  him.  Besides^  if  a  rope  were  there  at  all,  it  must  be  hanging  close  to 
the  wall,  so  he  could  not  miss  it. 

The  court-yard  was  small,  and  Duval  soon  reached  tne  wall,  but  scarcely  had  he 
done  so,  when  he  was  somewhat  startled  by  the  ringing  of  a  loud  bell  in  the  pri- 
son. Hg  paused  a  moment  to  listen  to  it,  and  then  suddenly  from  the  deep  shadow 
of  an  angle  of  the  wall  there  came  a  man,  who  in  a  low  voice,  said— 

"Quick,  Duval,  quick.     Why,  isn't  you  off  ?" 

*'  Is  it  you,  Bill  V 

"Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  I've  been  awaiting  for  you  this  half-hour.  Don't  you  hear 
the  alarm-bell  a-going?  Somebody  has  found  out  that  you  are  missing.  Five  or 
six  minutes  ago,  they  said  there  was  a  shouting  from  one  of  the  cells,  but  that 
can't  have  anything  to  do  with  you,  surely  ?" 

"  It's  PhiUip  Manning,"  thought  Claude,  "  who  has  given  the  alarm." 

He  did  not  think  proper  to  say  as  much  to  Bill,  but  in  the  same  cautious  tone 
in  which  he  spoke,  he  said— - 

"Show  m€  where  the  rope  is,  and  I'll  be  off,  if  I  break  ray  neck  in  the 
venture." 

"  This  way — this  way." 

Bill  led  Claude  to  the  rope,  and  then  holding  the  end  of  it,  he  said — 
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'*  You  get  up  it  as  fast  as  you  can.  I'll  steady  it  here  below,  which  will  be  half 
the  battle.     Confound  that  bell." 

The  alarm-bell  was  pulled  by  one  who  was  not  at  all  niggardly  of  his  labour; 
and  from  various  closely-barred  casements  tlat  looked  into  the  c*  uit- yard,  lightg 
began  to  flash,  while  the  murmur  of  loud  voices  carae  plainly  upoa  Claude's  ears. 


IHE  ATTEMPT   TO    CAPTURE   CLAUDE    IN   SMITHFIELD. 


He  sprang  several  feet  up  the  rope  at  a  bound,  and  then  with  great  agility  com- 
menced climbing  hand  over  hand  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 

It  was  a  capital  rope  for  climbing,  thick  enough,  so  that  Duval  was  at  the  top  of 
the  vrallin  a  1  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  There  he  found  that  two  strong 
hooks  at  the  end  of  the  rope  had  taken  a'capital  hold  of  the  chevaux  defrise  that 
►was  upon  ihe  top  of  tie  wall.     It  was  a  dizzy  thing  to  look  down  upon  the  lights 
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in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  f,o  see  from  that  height  and  that  frail,  very  frail,  standing- 
place,  the  long  perspective  of  lamps  down  Skinner  Street  and  up  Holborn  Hill.  He 
had  to  hold  on  to  the  complicated  iron-work  as  best  he  could.  To  cross  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  danger  and  difficulty. 


CHAPTER  CLXXI. 

CLAUDE    ASTONISHES    TOM    BRERETON  AND    PLEASES   HIS    FRIENDS. 

That  was  not  exactly  the  time  for  reflection  ;  and  Claude,  after  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  and  taking  one  long  look  upon  the  streets  below,  from  which  rose 
up  to  him  the  roar  and  the  clash  of  life  in  the  countless  crowds  of  London,  pro- 
ceeded to  let  the  rope  down  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall. 

He  tore  his  clothing  and  gave  himself  some  slight  scratches  from  the  spiked 
iron-work  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  then  he  succeeded  in  fairly  launching  him- 
self on  to  the  rope.  All  he  required  now  to  do,  Was  to  keep  himself  from  any  too 
rude  concussion  against  the  wall,  and  that  he  managed  tolerably  well,  by  pointing 
his  toes  against  it.     In  the  course  of  two  minutes  he  was  in  the  Old  Bailey. 

A  man  having  the  dress  and  appearance  of  a  porter,  was  the  only  person  passing 
at  the  moment,  and  he,  after  pausiiig  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  astonishment  as 
Claude  descended  and  reached  the  pavement,  suddenly  rushed  forward  and  seized 
him  by  the  collar,  saying— 

"  Hilloa,  my  jail  bird,  you  are  taking  to  your  wings,  are  y®u  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  said  Claude,  **  and  my  claws  likewise." 

Drawing  in  a  full  breath  as  he  spoke,  he  struck  the  man  such  a  tremendous 
blow  in  the  face  that  he  fell  to  the  ground  as  though  a  cannon'shot  had  felled  him, 
Duval  started  oft' then  at  a  brisk  trot,  and  making  his  way  down  Skinner  Street 
he  soon  gained  Holborn-b  idge.  As  he  ran  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  great  bell 
of  Newgate,  a»  though  it  were  pursuing  him,  but  he  was  resolved  to  go  the 
nearest  way  he  could  to  the  e[uaker's  in  Dean  Street^  and  without  deviating  from 
his  path  in  the  least,  he  ran  up  Holborn  Hill. 

♦*Stop  him  1"  cried  a  voice.     '*  Stdp  thief  l" 

Claude  glanced  behind  him  and  sa#  some  men  running.  He  had  his  doubts 
whether  they  were  after  him  or  not,  hut  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
throw  a  chance  away,  and  being  close  to  Southampton  Buildings  he  darted  down 
that  turning,  and  then  taking  the  first  turn  be  came  to,  to  the  right  again  he 
emerged  into  Chancery  Lane;  Not  wishing  then  to  make  his  way  into  Holborn 
or  down  the  lane  to  Fleet  Street,  he  thought  his  best  plan  would  be  to  get  through 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  so  on  by  a  back  route  to  Soho. 

Claude  knew  that  the  Inn  was  closed  to  all  but  its  inhabitants  after  nine  o'clock, 
but  he  crossed  over  the  road  and  boldly  knocked  at  the  old  gate. 

In  the  course  of  about  a  minute  the  wicket  was  uribolted,  and  a  surly-looking 
man  with  a  nightcap  on  his  head  and  a  lantern  in  his  hind,  made  his  appearance. 
A  sharp  scrutiny  into  Claude's  face  satisfied  the  porter  that  he,  Claude,  did  not 
belong  to  the  Inn,  and  he  said  in  a  tone  of  passion— 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  want  here  ?     You  cati't  come  in,  I  tell  you." 

"  But  you  can  come  out"  said  Claude. 

As  he  spoke  he  darted  in  his  right  hand,  atid  seizing  the  portet  by  the  throat, 
he  dragged  hina  through  the  wicket  and  hurled  him  irito  the  middle  of  Chancery 
Lane.  To  step  into  the  Inn  and  to  bolt  the  wicket  on  the  inner  side  was  Claude's 
next  step. 

^•■Danieir'  cried  a  woman's  voice  from  the  lodge.  "Daniel,  what's  the 
matter?     What's  the  matter,  Daniel  1" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Claude.     *'  You  be  quiet,  or  I'll  soon  make  you." 
'  Without  waiting  for  any  reply,  he  darted  across  the  old  square  and  so  on  to  the 
new,  and  thSn  making  his  way  up  Cook's  Court;  he  was  duly  let  out  by  the  porter 
there,  for  it  is  a  rule  after  hours  at  the  Inn  to  let  everybody  out  but  nobody  in. 
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The  cries  of  the  men  in  Holborn,  whether  they  had  been  directed  at  Claude  Oi 
not,  had  long  since  died  away,  and  he  walked  with  a  deliberate  step  through  the 
silent  purlieus  of  Clare  Market.  Drowsy  watchmen  calling  the  wrong  hour,  and 
assertmg  the  weather  to  be  anything  that  came  uppermost  to  their  minds,  were 
the  only  persons  he  met,  with  the  exception  of  some  nymph  of  the  pave  who  occa- 
sionally applied  to  him  an  endearing  epithet  or  an  abasive  one,  as  her  humour  at 
the  moment  dictated ;  and  so,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  leaving  Newgate,  he 
Btood  upon  the  quaker's  doorstep  in  Pean  Street. 

Instant  admission  was  granted  him,  and  he  found  his  hand  grasped  in  that  of 
Jack,  who  cried — 

"Claude,  Claude,  this  is  indeed  a  happy  meeting.  Both  Dick  and  I  said  we 
veuld  meet  you,  but  our  friend  Franklin  declared  you  would  be  safer  by  Your- 
self!'  •'    ^ 

"  Thank  you  all,''  said  Claude,  "  I  am  safe  enough,  and  glad  to  see  vou  all.— 
I  don  t  think  either—indeed,  I  may  say,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  one'unon  mv 
track,  so  all  is  right  so  far,"  ^         ^ 

**Then,  friend,  Claude,"  said  the  quaker,  who  had  been  fastening  up  the  street- 
door,  « let  us  to  supper,  for  we  have  waited  for  you.  I  said  you  would  be  here, 
mend,  at  half-past  twelve,  and  it  is  now  not  above  twenty  minutes  to  one.  Didst 
tnou  meet  with  any  cross  accident  ?" 

/;  Nothing  to  signify,"  said  Claude;  "but  you  shall  have   all   the   particulars 
while  we  are  at  supper.     I  feel  as   though  I  could  do  justice  to  it  :  let  it  be  as  i 
good  a  one  as  it  may,  Mr.  Franklin.'* 

"  Friend,  there  are  four  roast  ducks,  and  a  Westphalia  ham,  together  with  all 
sorts  of  varieties  in  the  way  of  drink." 

*'  Good ;  and  now  can  anybody  tell  me  what  has  become  of  my  horse  ?' 
"lean,"  said  Dick     "He  is  all  right,  and  as  fresh  as   a  daisy  on  a  Spring 
morning,  Claude.     You  have  certainly  got  the  better  of  the  Philistines  this  time 
and  no  one  can  rejoice  at  it  more  than  1  do."  * 

"  I  thank  you  all,"  said  Claude  ;  "  and  does  Cicely  know  nothing  I" 
*'  She  knows  nothing,"  replied  Jack  ;  '<  but  suspects  much." 
«  Then,  that  sliall  be  seen  to  after  supper  ;  I  will  ride  to  the  farm,  and  set  her 
heart  at  rest.  Oxi,  how  I  long  to  be  in  the  saddle  again,  and  among  the  trees  and 
meadows  God,  I  think  I  should  die  soon  in  the  city.  Short  as  has  been  my 
stay  in  Newgate,  there  have  been  times  when  I  felt  as  though  I  should  have  gone 
mad  ;  but  that  is  past  now,  and  in  good  truth  1  don't  think  they  will  take  me 
again  with  the  breath  in  my  body.  This  time  it  was  an  extraordinary  accident, 
or  they  would  not  have  bad  me  within  the  walls  of  Newgste  " 

They  were  now  seated  at  the  supper-table,  and  they  all  did  ample  justice  to  the 
good  cheer  of  the  quaker,  after  which  Claude  related  to  them  what  had  taken 
place  m  the  prison,  regarding  the  interview  he  had  had  vfithS.go,  the  attorney, 
and  the  singular  determination  that  the  officers  and  turnkeys  had  themselves  come 
to,  to  let  him  escape. 

w  11  ^''^A^l  '^'"^  Franklin,  '^  thou  wert  in  luck's  way.  1  know  that  Sago  very 
well,  and  thou  needest  not  trouble  thyself  about  any  arguments  or  promises  with 
nim.    I  will  give  him  a  call.  ->      o  r 

"Thank  you;  but  can  any  of  you  now  tell  me  anything  of  Tom  Brereton,  for 
I  am  resolved  to  keep  my  word  with  the  officials  of  the  prison,  and  whatever  I 
can  wrest  from  him  of  the  reward  I  will  take  to  them.  It  may  serve  me  in  c^ood 
stead  at  another  time,  or  a  friend,  if  not  myself,  may  profit  by  having  well!dis« 
posed  people  to  me  within  the  four  walls."  '      ^  i'  y  uavjng  weji-aiso 

"That  is  true,  friend,"  said  Franklm;  "and  I  very  much  applaud  thy  resolu- 
tion;  Icantell  thee  where  thy  old  acquaintance,  Tom  Brereton  i^  and  I  c^ 
likewise  t«ll  thee  that  he  has  only  received  £750  fir  thy  capture  tU  Secreta^ 
of  State  raised  a  quibbile  wth  him  that  thou  wert  already  in  custody  and  kfndlv 
added,  'that  If  he  did  not  like  to  take  the  £750  in  fulf,  therCthe  gov^r^^^^^^^^ 
were  quite  willing  to  meet  him  in  any  Court  of  law  upon  the  suWect,  L  the  t^^ 
of  his  natural  hfe/  so,  with  a  rare  wisdom,  Tom  Brereton  took  the  money  " 
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Claude  laughed,  and  then  he  said—"  And  where  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of 

finding  the  rascal  ?" 

"  He  has  taken  a  lodging,  friend  Claude,  at  the  next  house  to  the  corner  one  of 
the  Edgevvare  road,  and  theie,  most  undoubtedly,  thou  will  find  the  rascal ;  for 
he  makes  no  secret  of  his  name  or  his  whereabouts,  as  he  looks  upon  thee  as  most 
comfortably  bestowed  in  Ne-^gate,  and  that  thy  first  appearance  in  the  open  air 
therefrom  will  only  be  to  be  hanged." 

•'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him,"  said  Claude,  rising.  "  It  will  be  quite  a 
charity  to  undeceive  him,  Mr.  Franklin,  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  ;  and  for 
myself  and  my  friend?,  I  feel  myself  very  much  your  debtor,  indeed.^  I  will 
take  good  care  that  you  lose  nothing  by  your  share  in  these  transactions," 

'•  Friend,  I  am  quite  satisfied,"  said  Franklin,  rubbing  his  hands  together. 
<'  Business  is  business,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  shall  see  thee  all  again  very 
often.     I  wish  thee  all  manner  of  luck,  friend." 

The  servant  of  the  quaker  made  his  appearance,  and  casting  up  his  eyes  in  a 
sanctimonious  manner,  he  said—"  Truly,  the  three  animals  are  at  the  door.** 
'•  What  the  duce  does  he  mean  ?"  said  Dick. 
"  He  means,"  said  Franklin,  "  that  your  horses  are  ready." 
*'  And  am  I,  Dick,"  said  Claude,  "  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company? 
Jack,  of  course,  I  counted  upon." 

"  Even  so,"  said  Dirk.  "  I  am  something  like  you,  Claude.  I  am  half  dead 
for  want  of  a  sniff  of  the  country  air.  I  am  for  the  road,  again,  and  will  ride 
with  you  some  miles  ;  I  then  think  of  going  a  good  many  miles  off,  and  trying 
some  of  the  fir^t-class  roadf,  some  hundred  miles  at  least  from  London.  I  think 
there  is  some  fair  business  to  be  done." 

"  Probably  enongh,"  said  Claude  ;  "  but  don*t  let  me  keep  yeu  oiF  Hounslow 
Heath,  if  you  have  any  fancy  to  it.'' 

'*  No,  thank  you.  1  shall  try  the  great  north  road,  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
who  knows  but  we  may  meet  again.  However,  I  will  now  ride  with  you  as  far  as  the 
Edo-eware  Road,  for  1  presume  that  is  the  direction  in  which  you  purpose 
going  now  ?'' 

"It  is  ;  and  I  will  drop  in  upon  my  friend,  Tom  Brereton,  as  I  go  along.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  get  that  little  piece  of  business  comfortably  settled  ;  and  I  don't 
think  it  will  take  me  very  long  to  do  it." 

**  Truly,  friend,"  said  Franklin,  **  you  will  find  him  in  the  first  floor  of  that 
house  that  I   have  named  to  you  ;  and  as  he  certainly  does  not  expect  thee,  the 
surprise  will  be  all  the  greater,  and,  of  course,  quite  an  agreeable  one." 
*'  Very  agreeable,"  said  Jack. 

They  all  mounted,  and  the  only  person  who  watch«dthem  do  so  was  the  drowsy 
lookin<y  guardian  of  the  night,  who  threw  the  glare  of  his  lantern  upon  them,  and 
then  as  they  were  just  moving  off,  cried — 

♦'  This  is  an  odd  time  of  night  to  ride.  Who  is  you  ?" 

"  Just  run  on  a  few  miles,  and  we  will  tell  you,"  said  Claude.  "  You  can  hold 
on  to  my  horse's  tail." 

The  watchman  was  waxing  very  wroth,  as  they  trotted  down  Dean  Street,  and 
then  emerging  into  Oxford  Street,  they  went  on  at  a  brisk  canter  to  the  west.  { 
"  Ah,"  said  Claude,  "  this  is  life,  again.  Now,  indeed,  I  feel  that  the  blood 
circulates  in  my  veins.  What  a  different  creature  to  be  sure  1  feel  upon  my  gallant 
steed  in  the  pure  open  air.  That  infernal  cell  of  Newgate  would  have  killed  me 
in  another  week.  Why,  I  can  smell  the  fresh  and  beautiful  vegetation  of  the  i 
country,  already."  i 

'^  Yes,"  said  Jack,  '*  so  can  I.    1  love  the  trees,  and  the  fields,  and  every  sight 
and  sound  of  thte  open  country.     When  death  comes  to  me,  let  it  come  far  away  j 
from  the   smoke  and  the  din  of  London.    But  here  we  are,  Claude,  at  the  Edge-  ■ 
ware  Road,    Do  you  still  hold  to  your  intention  of  dropping  in  on  Tom  Brereton,  \ 
to  night?"  i 

"  Certainly  I  do.    The  sooner  the  better.     By  to-morrow  at  noon  the  news  of  ^ 
my  escape  from  Newgate  will  be  all  over  London,  and  upon  the  very  first  intima-  ' 
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tion  of  such  a  thing,  he  will  assuredly  be  off,  and  1  don't  want  a  tedious  dance 
after  him.     It  must  be  to-night  or  never  that  he  and  I  come  to  a  reckoning.** 

"  Here's  the  house,  then,"  said  Dick,  as  they  all  three  paused  opposite  to  the 
house  that  had  been  mentioned  by  the  quaker  as  that  in  which  Tom  Brereton 
had  taken  a  lodging,  upon  the  suength  of  his  seven  hundred  and  lifty  pounds.  It 
was  a  respectable  enough  looking  building,  and  the  first  floor  was  adorned  by  a 
pretty  balcony,  that  ran  all  along  the  front  of  the  house,  and  around  the  wooden 
rails  of  ^hich  some  creeping  plants  were  rather  tastefully  trailed  and  trained. 
The  most  profound  stillness  reigned  in  and  about  the  place. 

*•  I  have  an  idea,"  said  Claude,  *'  that  by  standing  on  the  saddle  of  toy  horse  I 
can  reach  the  balcony." 

*'  Of  course  you  can,"  said  Dick,  ''and  it  will  be,  by  all  means,  the  best  way 
of  getting  into  the  house.  We  will  take  care  of  the  horse,  and  see  that  all  is 
right  below  here."  , 

"  Thank  you,  I  don't  anticipate  the  smallest  trouble  in  the  affair.  I  know 
my  customer  prettv  well." 

Claude  walked  his  steed  to  a  spot  exactly  under  the  edge  of  the  balcony,  and 
thea  admonishino-  it  by  his  voice  to  be  still,  he  got  upon  the  saddle  and  found 
he  could  reach  the  balcony  easily  enough.  After,  then,  trying  some  of  the  bars, 
to  see  if  they  would  stand"  his  weight,  and  finding  that,  so  far,  all  was  right,  he 
drew  himself  up  in  a  moment,  and  was  fairly  in  the  balcony,  somewhat  to  the 
detriment  of  some  plants  in  pots  that  were  placed  there. 

"  All  right  ?"  whispered  Jack,  from  below. 

ti  Yes— yes ;  you  need  not  keep  the  horae  there,  or  stay  there  yourselves  ex- 
actly by  the  house;  it  may  attract  attention,  and  when  I  have  done  all  the  aflfair  I 
can  jump  down." 

Jack  took  Claude's  horse  by  the  bridle ;  the  creature  knew  Jack  verjr  well,  and 
would  go  with  him;  and  then  he  and  Dick  walked  off  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards, 
and  waited  the  issue  of  Duval's  adventure  in  the  lodging  of  the  man  who  had 
placed  him  in  such  peril. 

There  were  two  windows  to  the  room  which  opened  from  the  balcony,  hut  as 
they  both  belonged  to  one  room,  it  was  of  no  sort  of  consequence  which  one  he, 
Claude,  opened  ;  so  he  began  operations  upon  the  one  that  happened  to  be  the 
nearest' to  him,  and  soon  found  that  the  fastenings  were  singularly  insufiicient. 


CHAPTER  CLXXII. 

TOM    BRERETON   FINDS    THAT    LIGHTLY    COME,    LIGHTLY    GO,    IS    A    TRUE    PROVERB. 

It  wxs  a  French  casement,  and  in  the  course  of  three  minutes  Claude  had 
open  one  of  the  halves  of  it,  and  stepped  into  Tom  Brereton's  drawing-room 
noiselessly. 

It  showed  what  an  amount  of  confidence  both  Claude  and  |his  friends  had  in 
the  accuracy  of  any  information  that  might  come  from  Franklin,  the  quaker,  that 
he>hould  make  his  way  thus  into  a  house,  and  not  feel  the  least  doubt  upon  the 
subject  of  his  being  upon  the  right  track  to  find  the  man  whom  he  sought.  And 
he  was  quite  right  in  this  great  confidence  that  he  bestowed  upon  the  word  of  the 
quaker,  for  he  was  sure  enough  then  and  there  in  the  lodging  of  Tom  Brereton, 
who  would  as  soon  have  expected  a  visit  from  the  Pope  of  Rome  upon  that  night 
as  from  Claude  Duval.  The  room  was  very  dark,  for  it  was  the  most  obscure 
portion  of  the  night ;  but  Claude  had  with  him  some  of  the  matches  which  he  had 
used  in  Newgate  upon  the  occasion  of  making  his  escape  from  that  prison,  so  a 
small  blue  flame  quickly  made  itself  visible  in  the  drawing-room  of  Tom  Brereton, 
and  ilhiviined  hv  its  faint  radiance  every  object. 

The  f'ir=i  ti.ir.i;  :i  at  met  Clrude's 'p"ze»  upon  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  was  a  decanter  half  full  o!   •  •;  r,  .  ith  an  overturned  glass  by  the  side  of  it. 
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Two  candles,  very  roughly  put  out,  were  likewise  upon  the  table,  so  that  there 
were  pretty  evident  tokens  that  Tom  Brereton  had  been  enjoying  himself  a  little 
freely  during  the  evening. 

Claude  lit  one  of  the  candles,  and  then  seeing  a  door  a  few  inches  open,  which 
he  judged  rightly  enough  led  into  the  bed-room,  he  cautiously  and  very  noiselessly 
advanced,  and  pushing  the  door  wide  open,  entered  the  sleeping-chamber  of  the 
man  <vhom  he  had  come  to  seek. 

Claude  need  not  to  have  been  at  all  careful  in  his  approach  to  Tom  Brereton's 
bed-side,  for  that  individual  had  taken  sufficient  wine  to  steep  his- senses  in  for- 
getfulness  ;  and  he  was  snoring  at  a  furious  rate,  as  he  lay  upon  his  back  with 
a  flush  of  unusual  colour  upon  his  vulgar  and  most  menacing  face. 

Claude  placed  the  candle  upon  the  dressing-table,  and  then  sat  down  very  com- 
posedly by  the  bed-side,  Tom  Brereton  had  a  nose  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the 
term,  and  it  looked  so  convenient  and  handy  a  means  of  awakening  him,  that 
Claude  reached  his  hand  towards  it,  and  raking  hold  of  it  with  his  finger  and 
thumb,  he  gradually  tightened  his  grasp  of  it. 

Tom  Brereton  moved  uneasily,  he  coughed,  shook  his  head,  tossed  his  arms 
about,  and  finally  opening  his  eyes,  he  beheld,  seated  by  his  bed-side,  his  arch 
enemy.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  would  not  rather,  at  that  time,  have  seen  'sitting 
by  him  the  arch  ewemy  of  mankind,  than  Claude  Duval,  with  his  stern  composed- 
looking  face  glaring  at  him. 

Claude  let  go  his  nose,  which  was  squeezed  perfectly  flat,  and  seemed  ab  though 
it  would  never  recover  its  former  rotundity,  and  then  in  quite  a  casual  sort  of  tone, 
he  said— 

"Well,  Tom  Brereton.     Here  I  am,  you  see." 

Tom  Brereton  rubbed  his  nose,  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  He  got  half  up  upon  his 
elbow,  and  then  he  rubbed  his  nose  and  his  eyes  again. 

**  A  dream  ?"  he  said. 

*'  Look  again,"  said  Claude.  •'  Do  I  look  very  visionary  ?  Were  those  fingers 
that  compressed  your  nose  those  of  a  vison?  I  repeat,  Tom  Brereton,  that  1  am 
here  to  pay  you  a  visit  and  to  square  accounts  with  you." 

The  agonised  coward  fell  back  upon  his  pillow,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  horror  and 
alarm.  Claude  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  placed  the  cold  muzzle  of  it 
right  within  the  cavity  of  Tora  Brereton's  ear,  as  he  said — 

"  Anothel"  such  cry,  and  it  is  your  last  in  this  world.  You  know  me,  and  that 
I  keep  my  word.  Answer  we  what  I  shall  demand  of  you,  and  speak  in  a  low 
tone,  but  clearly  and  distinctly  ;  and  as  you  value  your  wretched  existence  let  me 
have  no  prevarication." 

'•  The  Lord  help  me  !"  groaned  Tom.  *'  I'm  a  dead  man  now — Our  father 
which  art  in  Heaven — For  what  we  are  about  to  receive  the  Lord  make  us  truly 
thankful — Amen  !" 

"  Peace,  idot!" 

"Yes — yes.    I — I — am — peace.     Oh,  dear!     Oh — oh!" 

"  How  much  did  you  get  for  denouncing  me  at  the  police  office?'* 

"  How— "how  much  ?  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  you  can't  believe  how  very  unhappy  I 
have  been  ever  since  I  had  the  misfortune  to  say  it  was  you.  Oh,  dear,  I  re- 
gretted it  so  very  much,  for  you  know  how  very  fond  I  am  of  you.  I  could  quite 
cry,  I  could  to  think  of  it." 

"My  patience,"  said  Claude,  "is  fast  leaving  me.  I  ask  you  how  much  you 
got  by  way  of  reward  for  denouncing  mo  at  the  police  office  ?  I  worn  you  now. 
My  finger  is  upon  the  trigger  of  the  pistol,  and  if  you  tempt  me  too  far  by  any 
hes,  you  are  a  dead  man,  and  the  wall  there  will  be  plastered  with  your  brains,  i[ 
you  have  any," 

"  Oh,  gracious,  I  got  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.     Here's  a  horrid  fix." 

"  It  is  a  fix.  Where  is  the  money?"  „ 

"Where  is  the  money?  Oh,  don't  1  wish  it  was  here,  Fd  give  it  all  to  you  in 
\l  a  moment.  It's  in     banker's  hands."  ^ 

"  What  banker  ?  Quick— quick." 
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"What  banker?     Oh — why,  it's   in  the  hands  of — of  Smith  and  Company 
I  assure  you,  in  Lombard  Street,   No.  22  and  a  half,  next  door  to  a  cake-shop. 
Oh,  dear." 

"  Tom  Brereten  !" 

'*  Yes,  my  dear,  sir.  Yes,  I  am  paying  all  the  attention  in  the  world." 

"  You  have  told  me  a  lie  about  the  money." 

*'0h,  no — no — upon  nay  honour — upon  my  soul.  I  have  told  truth." 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  have  come  here  with  a  determination  to  have  that 
money  or  your  life — do  you  hear  that  ? — or  your  life,  Tom  Brereton,  and  I  will 
keep  my  wortl.     Do  you  understand  that,  Tom  Brereton  ?" 

*'  Oh,  don't — oh,  don't.  Look  in  the  carpet-bag.  Look  in  the  carpet-bag.  It's 
hanging  up  behind  that  cupboard  door.  Only  spare  my  life.  I  have  not  had  time 
to  repent  yet.  I  know  I'm  a  sinner.  We  are  all  sinners,  my  dear  Mr.  Duval  ;  so 
spare  my  life  do — Amen  !'' 

•*  If  I  find  the  money  I  will,"  said  Claude,  "  But  first  let  me  secure  this  pistol, 
the  muzzle  of  which  is  in  your  ear,  in  such  a  way  with  a  piece  of  whip-cord  to  the 
side  of  the  bedstead,  that  if  you  make  any  movement  it  will  go  off,  and  blow  your 
brains  out.  1  shall  so  myself  escape  being  your  executioner," 

'*  Oh,  don't-— don't.  Ob,  dear.  You  will  find  the  money,  all  but  about  twelve 
pounds,  in  the  bag,  indeed  you  will.  I'm  a  miserable  sinner." 

Claude  saw  upon  the  dressing  table  a  .large  pair  of  steel  snuffers,  and  an 
extinguisher  of  the  same  metal.  The  latter  he  pushed  into  Tom's  ear,  the  largest 
part  forwards,  so  that  it  felt  like  the  barrel  of  the  pistol,  and  he  wedged  it  with 
the  snuffers  pretty  tight. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  your  life  is  in  your  own  keeping  not  in  mine,  and  we  will 
see  what  is  in  the  bag  behind  the  door.'* 

Totn  Brereton  lay  flat  upon  his  back  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  almost 
afraid  to  breathe,  from  the  idea  that  the  pistol  was  ready  to  go  off,  and  blow  his 
head  to  pieces  upon  the  smallest  amount  of  provocation  so  to  do,  while  Claude 
hastily  examined  the  carpet-bag,  in  which  he  found  a  pocket-book  containing 
notes  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The  defiency  was 
not  of  much  consequence. 

*'  Hark  you,  Tom  Brereton,"  said  Claude.  **  Your  life  is  spared  because  1  have 
been  successful  in  finding  the  money.  If  I  had  not,  you  must  have  died.  I  shall 
now  leave  you  to  your  own  reflections." 

*•  But  you  don't  mean  to  take  it  all  ?"  groaned  Tom. 

"No.  I  shall  leave  you  the  remainder  of  the  thirty  pounds.  You  will  then 
have  had  much  more  then  I  intended  to  give  you." 

With  this  Claude  blew  out  the  light,  and  was  proceeding  into  the  other  room 
in  order  to  leave  by  the  balcony  ia  the  same  way  that  he  had  made  his  way  into 
the  house,  but  Tom  Brereton  called  out  to  him  in  the  most  piteous  manner,  say*^ 
ing— 

*'  Oh,  gracious  1  You  are  not  going  to  leaye  me  here  with  this  horrid  pistol 
sticking  in  my  ear,  that  may  go  off  when  I  least  expect  it  ?  Only  take  that  away 
with  you,  and  you  may  rely  on  my  not  making  the  smallest  alarm  :  indeed  you 
may,  my  dear  sir.     Oh,  take  it  away  !" 

'•  Ah,"  said  Claude,  as  he  shut  the  bed-room  door  ;  "  very  likely," 

He  was  not  a  moment  now  in  reaching  the  balcony  ;  and  then  swinging  him- 
self over  it,  he  dropped  easily  to  the  pavement  below.  Both  Jack  and  Dick  made 
their  way  up  to  him,  leading  his  horse. 

♦'  Is  it  all  right  ?"  said  Jack. 

"  Quite,"  replied  Claude.  *'  T  have  got  £720  of  the  money,  and  left  Tom 
Brereton  in  such  a  fright  as  he  will  not  get  over  for  some  time  now,  I  think,  and 
it.has  all  been  done  without  giving  the  least  alarm.  I  shall  be  off  now  to  the  farm 
where  Cicely  is." 

**And  I,*'  said  Dick,  "  will  bid  you  good  night,  or  rather  good  morning,  for 
Isee  a  faint  light  in  theeast  at  this  corner,  Claude,  I  dare  say  fortune,  good  or 
bad,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  throw  us  together  again  some  day." 
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"  I  hope  so,"  said  Claude,  as  he  wrung  his  hand. 

**  At  all  events,"  added  Dick,  **iC  I  ever  hear  that  anything  has  gone  amiss 
with  you  short  of  your  getting  a  bullet  in  your  brains,  I  will  come  to  yoa,  and  do 
you  all  the  help  I  can." 

"  And  I  promise  the=»ame,"  said  Claude,  *'  if  there  should  be  a  thousand  miles 
between  us.  .There  is^o  doubt  now  but  that  Jack  and  I  will  keep  company  upon 
the  road  togftlier,  and  you  may  count  upon  us  both  at  any  time,  Dick.  We  shall 
be  only  too  ifappy  to  do  you  a  service.*' 

"  1  know^V'  8aid  Dick,  as  he  waived  his  hand.    *'  Farewell  !** 

They;paited,  Dick  pursuing  his  route  alone  up  the  Edgware-road,  and  Claude 
and  Jack  trotting  together  through  Tyburn-gate,  and  making  their  way  towards 
Notting-hill,  then  a  very  rural  district  indeed. 

There  is  soraothing  indescribably  painhil  in  parting  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  with  any  one  with  whom  we  may  have  been  upon  a  footing  of  social  inter- 
course ;  but  when  danger  such  as  had  hovered  about  the  career  of  Dick  Turpin 
and  Claude  Duval  had  been  shared  together,  and  when,  under  circumstances 
affecting  their  lives  and  mutual  fidelity,  and  a  mutual  friendship  had  been  relied 
upon,  to  say  **  Farewell  I"  became,  indeed,  a  saddening  and  a  painful  thing. 

Claude  and  Jack  rode  a  good  mile  before  they  exchanged  one  word  with  each 
other.     It  was  Jack  who  broke  the  silence. 

'*  It's  very  like  death,"  he  said,  "  to  part  from  a  friend  in  this  way." 
"  It  is,"   said  Claude.     *'  And  yet  something  seems  to  tell  me  that  I  shall  see 
Dick  Turpin  again,  and  that  he  and  I  will  have  yet  together  some  strange  and 
moving  adventures.     I  am  seldom  wrong  in  these  kind  of  presentiments." 

"  Success  and  good  fortune  attend  him,"  said  Jack ;  *•  and  who  knows,  after 
all,  but  that  he,  and  I,  and  you,  and  Cicely,  and  Mr.  Mark  Brereton,  may  not  all 
get  off  comfortably  from  England,  and  be  quite  happy  somewhere." 

Claude  shook  his  head. 

"You  doubt  it,  Claude  ?" 

<' No,  Jack,  I  do  not  doubt  it.  I  feel  certain  now  about  it.  Fate — destiny— 
the  will  of  Heaven — give  the  necessity  whatever  name  you  will — compels  me  to 
run  out  my  allotted  course  in  England.  I  have  tried  to  get  away,  as  well  you 
know,  Jack.  I  have  tried  as  no  man  ever  yet  tried,  and  I  have  been  foiled.  You 
know  I  have  been  cast  back  as  if  by  the  hand  of  fate.  You  know  that  I  have 
been  held  to  England  as  though  by  some  chain,  the  firm  though  invisible  links  of 
which  are  around  every  limb." 

"  Yes,  it  was  so,**  said  Jack,  mourofally.    "  I  admit  that  it  was  so." 

**  I  will  not  try  it  again.  Jack.'* 

**  Well  then,  we  will  run  our  race  here,  Claude.  For  myself  I  care  little,  so 
that  we  run  it  together  ;  but  yet  I  will  confess,  it  has  been  often  a  pleasant  day- 
dream to  me,  to  think  that  some  day,  with  Cicely,  you  could  sit  down  and  be  serene 
and  happy,  and  free  from  the  constant  alarms  of  this  kind  of  life  ;  but  if  it  cannot 
be,  why  there  is  no  help  for  it." 

*'  None  whatever.  Jack.  So  don't  let  us  make  ourselves  gloomy  about  what 
cannot  be  helped.  I  am  free,  and  we  are  once  more  upon  the  road  together,  so 
let  us  be  as  Ijght-heartpd  as  possible.  It  is  the  parting  with  Dick  that  put  us 
both  into  this  serious  strain  of  thinking,  but  we  will  yet  hope  that  this  parting 
will  not  be  for  long.  We  are  sure  to  hear  of  him,  and  a  dash  across  the  country 
now  and  then,  to  shake  hands  with  him  and  ask  him  how  he  is,  althoHgh  it  may 
cost  a  hundred  mile  canter,  will  not  be  a  very  great  object." 

**  I  should  never  grudge  such  a  ride,  Claude." 

**  Nor  I ;  but  here  we  arc  at  the  old  farm.  It's  an  unlikely  sort  of  hour  to 
rouse  people  up  at,  but  I  know  that  here  I  am  welcome  at  any  time  I  like  to  show 
myself," 

We  need  not  particularise  Claude's  reception  at  the  farm.  We  need  not  say 
that  Cicely  was  delighted  to  see  him,  although  his  cheek  was  a  little  pale.  How 
little  did  she  guess  that  he  owed  that  transitory  loss  of  colour  to  a  residence  in 
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Newgate  !    We  need  not  say  how  very  welcome  Jack  was  made  for  Claude's 
sake. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  night,  Claude  gave  to  Cicely  a  complete  history 
of  all  that  had  happened  te  him  since  he  had  seen  her,  to  which  she 
listened  with  a  breathless  and  soul-absorbing  interest,  |»  At  the  mere  mention 
of  the  dreaded  word,  Newgate,  her  colour  fled. 


LAUDE  COMES  ACROSS  AN  OLD  MISER  IN  THE  PINEAPPLE  INN. 


"  All,  Claude,"  she  said,  "  how  truly  wretched  I  should  have  been  had  I 
only  guessed  one  half  of  this.     I  should  have  gone  distracted." 

* '  There  you  see.  Cicely,  how  much  you  have  been  spared  by  not  knowing  it ; 
but  the  result  ought  to  teach  you  never  to  give  way  to  despair,  let  you  hear 
what  you  may  of  me ;  for  you  will  be  able  to  say  to  yourself,  *  Was  he  not  in  a  cell 
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of  Newgate  one  night  and  was  he  not  the  next   night  restored  uninjured  to 
my  arms  ?'*  I 

**  Yes,  yes/*  said  Cicely,  as  she  sank  sobbing  upon  his  breast ;  **  and  how  can 
I  be  sufficiently  tbankful  to  Heaven  that  you  are  here,  Claude  V 


CHAPTER  CLXXIII.     ^"  '"^ 

THE  ROAD  AGAIN, — A  KEMARKABLE  ADVENTURE. 

.  The  morning  was  misty,  but  yet  fresh  and  heautiful,  and  Claude,  as  he  sat  at 
breakfast  in  the  ample  kitchen  of  the  farm-house,  could  not  help  contrasting  with 
a  sigh,  his  mode  of  life  with  that  of  one  who,  apart  from  the  din  and  turmoil  of 
huge  cities,  lived  a  life  of  primitive  simplicity,  and  was  content  to  be  a  waiter  upon 
Heaven's  hounty,  in  the  produce  of  the  earth,  for  his  chief  good. 

"  I  have  often  thought,  my  Cicely,"  he  said,  '*  since  fate,  or  fortune,  call   it 
what  you  will,  forbade  us  to  leave  England,  that  we  might  yet  find  some  quiet 
rarely-visited  spot,  where  we  might  almost  fancy  ourselves   amid  the  wilds   of 
nature,  and  there  live  a  life  of  rural  peace." 

**  Ah,  Claude,"  said  Cicely,  "  if  such  a  dream  as  that  coald  only  once  be 
realised !" 

"  Do  you  like  th^  picture  ?'* 

"  Yes,  Claude ;  with  you,  it  would,  indeed,  be  happiness  ;  but,  alas  !  how  is  such 
joy  to  be  ours  ?  Should  we  not  live  a  life  of  continual  apprehensiou  ?  Would  not 
any  chance  passenger,  who  should  look  at  our  abode,  humble  though  it  were,  with 
more  than  usual  interest,  be  to  us  an  object  of  dread?" 

*'Yes.  Yes." 

'•  That  life  of  uncertain  peace  I  almost  think  would  be  worse  than  the  present 
one  with  all  its  terrors.  And  yet,  it  might  endure  until  we  both  sunk  into  the 
grave,  where  at  least  we  should  know  peace." 

*'  1  will  think  of  it,"'  said  Claude.  '  I  will  think  of  it.  Bat  now  I  have  yet 
something  to  do,  which  must  be  done  at  once." 

"What  is  that,  Claude?" 

"  Nothing  of  danger,  dear  one.  but  something  of  honour  ;  and  there  is  Jack,  I 
see,  coming  from  looking  at  our  horses.     Pardon  me  a  moment.  Cicely." 

Claude  left  ihe  room,  and  met  Jack  upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house. 
*'  Jack,"  he  said,  "  I  rnust  go  to  Newgate  with  the  money  that  I  took  from  Tom 
Brereton,  and  which  is  justly  enough  due  to  the  officers,  because  I  promised  it  to 
them  ;  notwithstanding,  I  will  admit  that  their  assistance  in  my  escape  was  little 
©r  nothing.' 

*'  I  approve  ot  the  payment,''  said  Jack,  "  and  yet " 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  Jack.  You  don't  like  the  idea  of  my  going  to 
Newgate  with  it  ?" 

"  In  truth,  I  do  not." 

"  You  think  that  that  there  is  danger,  but  I  differ  from  you,'*  said  Claude. 
"While,  of  course,  1  shall  take  what  precautions  I  can  as  regards  putting  on  an 
efficient  disguise,  in  case  anyone  should  see  me  who  is  not  in  the  plot,  I  do  not 
think  if  I  went  as  I  am  that  one  of  those  to  whom  I  really  shall  take  the  money 
would  denounce  me.* 

<•'  I  don't  know,"  said  Jack,  "  My  faith  in  the  fine  feelings  of  police-officers, 
Claude,  is  not  great." 

*'  A.nd  I,  Jack,  have  no  faith  in  their  fine  feelings  at  all,  but  I  have  some  faith 
in  their  cupidity  and  in  their  judgment.  If  they  were  to  play  any  tricks  with  me, 
the  afiair  would  altogether  come  out  in  some  way  ;  but  I  will  be  well  upon  my 
guard.   Get  the  horses  ready,  and  let  us  be  off  to  London." 

"  So  soon,  Claude  ?" 
Why,  I  don't  quite  expect  to  get  to  Londoa  very  quickly,  for  to  tell  the  tmtli, 
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I  shall  loiter  on  the  road  with  the  hope  of  an  adventure  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
somehow  feel  that  I  wish  to  be  on  horseback.  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  few 
moments." 

♦'  Very  good,"  said  Jack,  "  I  will  bring  the  horses  round,  and  if  we  must  be 
off— why  we  must,  that's  all.     But,  Claude — " 
I        "Yes,  Jack." 

i  "Would  it  not  be  the  wisest  plan  to  adopt  some  disguise  at  once,  so  that  you 
:  would  get  into  London  without  any  news  of  your  being  in  its  neighbourhood 
I  getting  ahead  of  you." 

j  *'  1  hope  to  be  able  to  pick  up  some  disguise  on  the  road,  Jack.  The  only 
i  person  I  have  much  to  fear  is  Tom  Brereton.  He,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  his 
clamours  will  raise  a  pretty  hue-and-cry  at  my  heels ;  but  I  hope  to  outwit  him  yet. 
I  He  is  too  contemptible  to  fight  and  kill,  or  that  would  long  since  have  been  his 
■  fate,  Jack.  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  do  it." 

I  *'  You  are  generous  to  your  enemies,  Claude,  and  ever  were  ;  but  it  will  stand 
you  in  better  stead  in  the  long  run  to  be  so,  than  to  kill  all  who  stand  in  your  way, 
I  feel  assured." 

"  1  think  so  too,  Jack." 

Claude  took  a  brief  farewell  of  Cicely,  assuring  her,  that  now  he  was  not  going 
upon  any  undertaking  of  danger,  but  merely  to  pay  a  little   debt  that  he  owed, 
which  would  be  thankfully  received  ;  and  then,  after  a  hearty  shake  hands  with  aU 
at  the  farm,  he  mounted, ^nd  with  Jack  by  his  side,  took  the  London  road  again. 
Suddenly  Jack  laid  his  hand  upon  Claude's  bridle,  saying — 
"  Just  look  down  the  road,  Claude.     What  crowd  of  horsemen  is  that  that   1 
see  yonder  ?" 
**  Crowd  of  horsemen — where?" 

**  Don't  advance.  We  are  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees  here  now.  Do  not 
advance  another  step,  or  they  will  see  you.  There  are  some  ten  or  twelve  of 
them,  and  they  are  apparently  in  deep  consultation  about  something.''  j 

"  It  is  necessary,  Jack,  that  I  should  see  who  and  what  those  men  are.     Hold  ! 
the  horse  a  moment,  while  I  scramble  up  upon  this  bank  and  have  a  good  look  at 
them." 

Jack  held  the  horse,  and  Claude  having  dismounted,  got  up  upon  the  bank 
that  was  close  at  hand,  and  being  so  elevated,  he  was  able  to  take  a  good  look  at 
the  party  of  horsemen,  who  certainly,  as  Jack  had  said,  appeared  to  be  in  deep 
consultation  about  something.  From  the  glances  they  repeatedly  cast  towards 
the  farm-house,  and  from  several  of  them  actually  pointing  in  that  direction, 
Claude  had  very  little  difficulty  in  convincing  himself  that  it  was  their  destina- 
tion, and  such  being  the  case,  whom  could  they  seek  but  himself? 

It  gave  him  a  pang  to  think  that  that  place  of  refuge  for  Cicely  shonld  have 
been  discovered  ;  and  it  was  an  additional  pang  to  him  to  fancy  that  some  evil 
consequences  might  possibly  fall  upon  those  kind  friends  who  had  from  time  to 
time,  in  some  sort,  jeopardised  themselves  by  giving  him  shelter, 

'' Jack,"  he  said,  "we  have  been  dogged.  Some  active  enemy  has  been 
upon  our  track.  We  are  not  abroad  a  bit  too  soon  this  morning.  Tho.3S  men  ar« 
after  us,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  they  are  after  me.  Jack." 

**  No.  Say  us,  if  you  say  anything,  Claude  ;  for  your  fortune  shall  be  my 
fortune — your  prison  shall  be  my  prison  ;  so,  if  they  bode  harm  to  you,  it  is  to 
me  likewise.     Thank  the  fates  we  are  out  of  range  of  their  vision  here/' 

*'  I  think  we  are.  But  it  will  be  prudent  to  keep  a  little  back  among  the  trees. 
Ah,  they  have  dvitermined  to  go  by  the  meadows  to  the  homestead,  and  they  are 
leading  their  horses  through  a  gap  they  have  made  in  the  hedge-row  yonder.-r- 
Now,  I'll  be  bound  but  those  fellows  think  they  have  the  reward  for  Claude 
Duval  in  their  pockets  already  virtually," 

*'  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  Claude,  and  you  may  owe  this  speedy  pursuit,  you  may 
depend,  to  Tom  Brereton." 

*'  Of  that  I  feel  assured.    Dismount,  Jack.*   They  are  looking  well  and  sharply 
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about  them,  and  they  may  chance  to  see  your  head  among  the  trees  if  you  con- 
tinue mounted." 

Jack  was  off  his  horse  in  a  moment  ;  and  Claude,  although  he  still  wanted  to 
watch  the  movements  of  his  foes  from  the  top  of  the  bank,  crouched  so  low^  among 
the  blackberry  bushes  that  grew  in  great  luxuriance  upon  the  top  of  it,  that  it 
was  next  to  an  impossibility  that  they  should  see  him. 

*•  They  near  the  house,  Jack,"  he  said.     "They  near  the  house  now.     They 
place  sentinels  around  it.     I  can  see  the  flash  of  arms.     They  have  cutlasses  and 
pistols.    Ah,  how  sure  they  now  make  of  their  prey." 
*'  Come  down.     Come  down,  Claude." 
•'  Nay — no— no — not  yet.     Yet  a  little.  Jack." 

**  Oh,  come  down.     Mount  and  fly.     When  they  find  you  are  not  there,  they 
may  be  upon  your  track,  and  a  mile  between  you  and  them  may  be  worth  your 
life.     Come  away,  Claude,  oh,  come  away  ;  I  implore  you  now  at  once." 
"  Jack !  Jack  !  Cicely  is  there." 

"  I  am  answered,  Claude — I  confess  it,  I  am  answered.  "We  will  stay.  I  had 
forgotten.  Yes,  Claude,  Cicely  is  there,  and  we  will  stay  until  you  see  them 
leave.  Then  you  will  feel  that  all  is  right.  You  will  fly  then  Claude — will  you 
not?     Say  that  you  will  ?" 

"  I  will.  Jack,  Hush !  They  have  surrounded  the  farm-house  on  all  sides. 
They  place.their  sentinels  two  together  ;  and  now  four  of  them  climb  the  gate, 
and  get  into  the  yard.  Ah,  the  dog  flies  at  them !  They  have  killed  the  crea- 
ture!    Oh,  that  I  were  there  !     It  fondled  upon  me  but  a  brief  hour  ago  !*' 

**  It  is  a  cowardly  act,  Claude.  What  are  they  doing  now  ?  Tell  me,  or  I 
shall  go  mad  down  here  with  the  horses.     What  are  they  doing  now,  Claude  ?" 

"  Hush— ihush — don't  be  at  all  anxious;  I  will  tell  you  all.  Jack.  They 
proceed  through  the  farm-yard.  There — there — now  they  turn  the  corner  of  the 
large  wheat  stack  you  recollect,  and  I  can  see  them  no  more.  They  are 
gone." 

"  And  those  who  keep  watch  ?" 

*' They  are  are  still  in  their  places,  but  evidently  full  of  fear.  They  seem  to 
expect  that  at  a  moment  we  may  pounce  out  upon  them.  Jack ;  and  then  Pll 
wager  my  head  to  a  groat,  but  they  would  run  one  and  all  of  them  as  hard  as  their 
legs  would  carry  them." 

**  They  would,  Claude,  they  would;  no  doubt  of  that.  But  do  not  keep  your 
eyes  oflf  them  for  a  moment,  Claude,  I  beg  of  you." 

**  Trust  me,  Jack.    Ah !  what  is  that  ?     By  Heaven,  Cicely   is  out  with  them  ; 
one  of  them  threatens  her.    Bravo  !  bravo  V 
'  What  is  it  ?     What  is  it,  Claude  ? 

*  Only  one  of  my  friends  at  the  farm  has  knocked  the  fellow  down  with  a 
pitchfork,  that  is  all — that  is  all.  It  was  well  and  nobly  done.  How  can  they 
think  of  taking  Cicely  prisoner  ?  they  can  have  no  power  to  do  that.  Jack,  my 
duty  now  is  to  rescue  her.     They  are  evidently  bent  upon  taking  her  in   charge ; 

they  cannot  have  any  sort  of  authority  for  so  doing,  and  I " 

•*  Hilloa !  hilloa  !"  cried  an  angry  voice  close  at  hand.  **  Do  you  know,  fellows, 
that  you  are  trespassing?" 

Claude  looked  down  frorti  the  top  of  the  bank  on  which  he  was,  and  saw  a 
stout  man  with  a  florid  bloated-looking  face,  and  a  scrupulously  cut  coat  of  parson's 
black,  a  bob  wig,  and  in  fact  the  whole  accredited  costume  of  a  churchman  of  the 
period. 

*'  Hilloa  !'*  he  cried  agaia.     "  Are  you  aware  that  you  are  trespassing  upon  my 
land  ?     Why  the  devil  don't  you  keep  the  high  road  ?'* 
*•  We  shall  be  off  directly  sir,"  said  Jack. 

**  Ay,  ay,  I  daresay  you  will  be  off  directly,  you  vagabonds;  but  that  won't 
suit  me.  1  believe  that  you  are  no  better  than  you  should  be,  either  of  you,  if 
indeed  you  are  not  highwaymen.  Of  course  j'^ou  will  be  off  directly  if  you  can, 
but  we  will  see  about  that.  I  don't  exactly  let  fellows  oS  directly  that  I  find 
some  twenty  paces  ^itMn  one  of  my  preserves,  I  can  tell  you,    I  am  in  the  com- 
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missio  n  of  the  peace,  and  I  order  you  both  to  follow  me  to  my  house.  We  will 
soon  see  who  you  are." 

Claude  jumped  down  from  the  top  of  the  hedge,  and  looked  curiously  at  the 
parson.  He  walked  quite  round  him  once,  and  then  suddenly  sliding  up  to  him, 
he  placed  himself  back  to  back  with  him,  and  gave  him  a  sharp  rap  on^the  [back 
of  his  head  with  his  (Claude's)  head. 

"  The  very  thing,"  said  Claude.    '*  This  is  providential." 

"  You  infernal  rascal !"  cried  the  parson,  stamping  with  fury  ;  "  what  do  you 
mean  by  all  this  mummery  !"  If  you  think  that  impudence  will  serve  your  turn, 
you  are  very  much  mistaken.  "  I'll  pretty  soon  have  you  both  laid  by  the 
heels." 

'*  Stop  him,  Jack," 

Jack  placed  himself  in  the  parson's  way,  sa  that  when  he  turned  off  to  go  in 
quest  of  assistance,  he  fell  right  into  Jack's  arms. 

"  Gently,  Jack,"  said  Claude,  •'  respect  the  church.  I  look  upon  this  es  a 
most  providential  occurrence,  reverend  sir.*' 

"  A  providential  fiddlestick,  you  rascal.  How  dare  you  detain  me  one  mo- 
ment ?    Do  you  know  the  conseqaeices  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Claude,  *'  the  consequences  are  of  course  all  the  mischief  you  can 
possibly  do;  and  as  for  the  right — I  confess  it  is  just  now,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  the  right  only  of  might.  But  you  would  be  wise  to  submit,  seeing  that 
you  are  in  a  decided  minority  here." 

"  I  will  call  for  help — I  will  make  myself  heard.  Help  !  help !  hel — murder  ! 
murder!  don't." 

Claude  had  clutched  him  by  the  throat,  and  held  him  with  a  grasp  that  rather 
interfered  with  the  reverend  gentleman'*  breathing  functions. 

••  Will  you  be  quiet  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  don't  choke  |ne — don't  choke  me.  I  will  be  quiet.  Take 
your  hand  ofl  my  throat." 


m    CHAPTER  CLXXIV. 

CrCELY  IS  RELEASED,  AND  CLAUDK  PROCEEDS  TO  LONDON, 

^""  Certainly  I  will,"  said  Claude,  as  he  released  the  parson  from  the  hold  he 
had  taken  of  him.  "  There  is  no  eccasion  for  more  choking  than  is  just  suffi- 
cient, my  dear  sir." 

*'  What — what  do  you  want  ?  Be  off  with  you,  both  at  once.  I  don't  want 
to  have  anything  further  to  say  to  either  of  you.     Be  off." 

"Not  quite  yet,"  said  Claude.  "Bring  him  along,  Jack,  further  among  the 
trees.    This  place  is  rather  too  open," 

'*  If  you  intend  to  murder  me,  I  may  as  well  resist  here  as  further  on  in  the 
preserve.  I  may  as  well  chance  my  life  here,  and  cry  again  for  what  help  I  can 
hope  to  get.'' 

•*  Hark  you,  sir,"  said  Claude.  "  I  am  no  murderer.  I  am  not  a  man  to  do 
any  deed  of  violence,  unless  much  pushed  to  it  by  those  who  are  imprudent 
enough  to  force  me  to  it.  You  will  not  have  a  hair  of  your  head  injured,  but 
peculiar  circumstances  make  it  a  matter  of  necessity  that  I  should  borrow  your 
wig.  and  your  hat,  and  your  coat,  and  possibly  your  breeches." 

The  parson's  mouth  opened  to  a  ludicrous  extent. 

"  What !"  he  cried.     "  Rob  me  of  my  clothes  P" 

**0h,  dear  no,  my  good  sir.  I'd  as  soon  rob  a  church,  and  walk  off  with  the 
pulpit  on  my  back.  I  will  only  borrow  them  for  the  occasion,  and  you  may  depend 
upou  having  them  again.  Bring  him  along,  Jack,  gently.  Mark  me,  sir,  you 
are  in  no  personal  danger  unless  you  wilfully  create  it  for  yourself." 

The  parson  seemed  to  think  that  submission  was  now  decidedly  his  best  policy. 
He  was  in  the  hands  of  two  strong  well  armed  men,  and  from  the  language  used 
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by  one  ot  them  it  was  quite  clear, "whatever  might  he  his  companions    mode  of 
operation,  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

*'  My  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "if  this  is  a  joke  it  has  been  carried  far  enousjh. 
I  promise  v©u  upon  the  word  of  a  gentleman  that  I  will  take  no  notice  of  what 
has  passed,  bat  you  must  permit  me  to  go  at  once.'* 

"Sir,"  said  Claude,  "I  would  take  your  word  in  a  moment,  but  I  really  have 
an  use  for  the  things  [  mention.  All  I  can  promise  is  that  I  will  take  them  in 
as  little  offensive  a  manner  as  I  can." 

By  this  time  Jack  had  led  the  parson  some  paces  further  into  the  preserve, 
which  was  uncommonly  well  wooded.  The  two  horses  followed  of  their  own 
accord.  The  example  of  Claude's  horse  was  having  a  great  effect  upon  the 
civilization  of  Jack's  steed.  Claude  then  hastily  divested  himself  of  all  his  upper 
clothing,  saying  as  he  did  so— 

*'  Now,  sir,  pray  make  your  choice :  shall  my  friend  here  help  you  off  with 
yourthmgs,  or  will  you  oblige  us  by  taking  them  off  yourself?  Time  is  precious. 
Jack,  open  the  vallise,  and  get  yourself  into  your  groom's  clothing." 

*'  That's  soon  done,"  said  Jack. 

"The  deuce  take  ifi,'*  cried  the  parson.  "  How  many  of  my  things  do  you 
want,  sir  ?" 

**  Only  your  coat,  waistcoat,  cravat,  wig  and  hat;  I  have  a  dark  silk  pair  of 
breeches  on  that  will  answer  the  purpos?.     Be  quick," 

Rather  sullenly  the  parson  took  off  the  required  articles,  and  flung  them  to  the 
ground.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  divested  of  them,  and  Claude,  who  was  just 
about  his  size,  looked  amazingly  well  in  them.  The  wig  and  hat  completely 
altered  the  whole  character  of  his  physiognomy;  and  Jack  having  procured  his 
groom's  coat  and  hat  from  the  vallise,  crammed  Claude's  other  clothes  into  it, 
and  was  quite  ready  to  personate  a  respectable  domestic. 

**Now,  sir,"  said  Claude,  "  when  you  tell  this  story,  as  of  course  you  will  have 
the  impudence  to  do,  do  not  say  that  we  used  the  smallest  violence  of  an  unneces- 
sary character  to  you.  From  the  moment  of  your  submission  not  a  hand  has 
been  laid  upon  you  except  in  courtesy." 

"  Confound  your  courtesy  !'* 

"  As  you  please  ;  but  it  is  now  necessary  that  for  one  hour  I  should  not  be 
interfered  with  in  my  movements.  How  am  I  to  know  that  you  will  not,  the 
moment  my  back  is  turned,  emerge  from  this  wood,  and  raise  a  hue-and-cry 
after  me  ?" 

"  Don't  you  expect  me  to  do  so  ?" 

"Certainly  I  do,  but  if  you  will  give  me  your  word  of  honour,  as  a  gentleman, 
that  you  will  not,  I  will  take  it." 

**  Oh,  Claude,''  said  Jack,  in  a]  low  tone,  close  to  him,  "  are  you  going  to 
trust  a  parson  ?" 

"  I  think  me  may,  Jack." 

*'  Let  me  go  at  once,"  said  the  parson,  *'  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour, 
that  I  will  say  nothing  of  what  has  happened  here." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deceived  in  you/'  said  Claude.  "  It  will  be  the  worse 
for  some  unlucky  man  upon  some'other  occasion,  if  you  break  your  word.* ' 

**  I  will  keep  it.     But  will  you  tell  me  who  you  are  ?" 

**  Yes,  if  you  wish  it.     I  am  Claude  Duval." 

"  By  Heaven,  I  thought  as  much.  Your  secret  shall  be  safe  with  me,  Duval. 
You  stopped  a  coach  once  in  which  was  a  lady  of  my  family,  in  delicate  health. 
She  told  you  as  much,  and  you  behaved  with  great  forbearance.  A  fright  would 
have  killed  her,  but  you  did  not  alarm  her.  You  may  depend  I  will  not  say  a 
word  about  you,  and  if  I  had  but  known  it  was  you,  I  should  not  have  interfered 
with  you  at  first," 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Claude.  **  I  am  rejoiced  that  we  part  upon  such  good 
terms.     Take  your  road  home,  sir." 

*'  And  with  a  price  upon  your  head,  you  will  really  run  the  frightful  risk  of  my 
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raising  my  servants,  and  the  whole  country  about  you,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Claude,  with  true  dignity.  "  I  feel  and  I  know  that  I  owe  my 
safety  to  running  such  risks.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  trusting  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people,  and  to  that  trustfulness  I  owe  that  I  am  now  alive.** 

**  It  may  be  so.  Good-day.  Ah,  what  throng  of  persons  is  this  coming  this 
way.    I  can  see  them  in  the  road,  through  the  trees,  yonder." 

**  Go  home,  sir,"  said  Claude,  "and  keep  faith  with  me.  I  have  some  business 
with  those  people." 

The  parson  made  a  slight  bow,  and  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  went  a  roundabout 
way  to  his  house,  where  he  knew  he  could  pass  through  a  private  garden  to  his 
study  without  being  seen  by  any  one  of  his  household. 

"Come,  Jack/'  said  Claude.  "Those  with  whom  we  most  exchange  a  few 
words,  are  upon  the  road,  I  think,  now.     Do  you  not  hear  them  ?" 

"  I  do,  Claude,  I  do." 

Claude  and  Jack  led  their  horses  to  the  margin  of  the  road,  and  then  they 
mountedc  Jack,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  to  be  in  keeping  with  his  character  of 
groom,  fell  back  about  fifty  paces  in  the  rear,  and  at  a  sober  trot,  Claude  advanced 
te  face  the  horsemen,  who  were  the  same  that  had  by  this  time  searched  the  farm- 
house f(Ar  him,  in  vain. 

Whatia  pang  it  was  to  his  heart  to  see  that  two  of  them  were  dismounted,  and 
that  they  had  Cicely  between  them,  who  had  hastily  thrown  a  shawl  over  her 
shoulders,  upon  being  told  that  she  must  accompany  the  party. 

Close  by  her,  came  the  young  man  who  had  struck  one  of  the  officers  with  a 
pitchfork.  He  was  guarded  by  two  of  the  party;  and  following  the  whole  came 
some  members  of  the  family,  who  were  resolved  to  see  the  issue  of  the  affair,  and 
justice  done  to  Cicely  and  their  own  reation. 

One  and  all  appeared  thoughtful,  though  they  rejoiced  that  Claude  had  got 
clear  of  the  premises  before  the  arrival  of  such  a  force  to  capture  him. 

When  Claude  appeared  upon  the  road,  the  "party  came  to  a  halt.  Cicely  and 
her  friends  knew  him  by  his  horse  ;  but  as  they  saw  that  he  was  disguised,  they 
had  the  prudence  to  forbear  from  making  any  exclamation,  or  giving  their  captors 
the  least  idea  that  he  was  known  to  them. 

Claude,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  fairly  seen,  put  his  horse  to  a  canter,  and 
came  directly  up  to  the  party. 

M  What  is  all  this  V  he  said. 

Ore  of  the  men,  a  London  officer,  and  as  it  appeared,  the  only  real  officer 
among  the  whole,  for  he  had  merely  got  those  who  were  with  him  to  assist  for 
the  occasion,  rode  up  to  Claude,  and  touching  his  hat  respectfully,  said— 

"  I  presume,  sir,  1  am  speaking  to  the  Reverend  Peter  Rickman  ?  * 

''  Well,  sir  ?"  said  Claude. 

*'  Oh,  very  good,  sir.  I  was  coming  to  your  house,  sir,  which  they  told  me  was 
near  at  hand.     We  have  had  a  hunt  for  the  famous  Claude  Duval,  sir." 

**  And  have  you  found  him  V* 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  that  we  have  not.  We  had  certain  information  that 
he  was  concealed  in  a  farm-house,  sir,  close  at  hand  to  here,  and  we  made  sure 
of  him,  but,  somehow  ;  he  eluded  us.'* 

*'  Who  gave  you  the  information  ?'* 

"  Why,  you  will  hardly  believe  it,  air,  but  it  was  Dick  Turpin." 

*'  Dick— Turpin  1" 

Claude  at  the  moment  nearly  fell  from  his  horse,  so  great  to  him  was  the 
shock  of  this  information. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  the  note.  It  came  to  me  in  London  last  night,  and  I,  of 
course,  acted  upon  it,  as  you  see,  sir,  but  missed  the  rascal.  Of  course,  sir,  I 
should  not  show  the  note  to  anybody  but  you,  but  it  is  Quite  at  your  service,  sir. 
Here  it  is." 

"  Oh,  certamly,  certainly.    Let  me  see.'* 

Claude  took  the  note,  and  read  the  following  words  ;  - 
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**  Duval  is  at  a  farm  ob  the  Uxbridge  road  called  Shaw  Hill  Farm.  You  will 
find  him  there  for  a  surety,  **Dick  Turpin." 

"  Ah/'  said  Claude,  as  he  put  the  note  in  his  pocket,  *'  so  X  see !  exactly ! 
Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  now  ?  You  have  not  caught  him,  you  say,  so 
I  can  do  nothing  at  all  in  the  matter.'' 

"No,  sir,  we  have  not  got  him,  but  we  have  got  his  wife,  sir.*' 

"  Is  she  a  highwayman  likewise?* 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  sir  ;  certainly  not." 

'*  Then  why  have  you  taken  her  into  custody  ?* 

"  Why,  your  i;«'orship,  you  see,  I  thought  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  coQimit 
her  to  prison  for  a  week  or  two,  and  see  if  we  could  not  get  out  of  her,  by  frighten- 
ing her,  where  Claude  Duval  was  likely  to  be  nabbeiJ.  That  was  my  idea,'*sir ; 
and  besides,  they  say  he  is  precious  fond  of  her,  and  having  her  in  the  jail  at 
Guildford  would  he  sure  to  keep  hitn  in  the  neighbourbood." 

'*  A  very  good  plan,  my  friend,  only  illegal.'* 

*'  Oh,  sir,  the  London  magistrates,  with  such  sort  of  gentry,  don't  much  mind 
whether  they  are  on  the  right  or  the  wrong  side  of  the  law.  You  know  ihey 
are  not  the  sort  of  people  to  bring  their  actions  for  false  imprisonment  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.'* 

"  And  do  you  fancy,  sir,"  said  Claude,  in  a  tone  of  indignation,  *'  that  I  am 
going  to  make  Guildford  ^aol  an  Inquisition?  Do  you  fancy  I  am  going  to 
expose  myself  to  the  censure  of  the  Secretary  of  State  by  so  glaring  an  act  as 
sending  a  woman  to  prison  because  she  was  the  wife  of  a  man  against  whom  I 
suppose  you  have  a  warrant  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes,  your  worship ;  I  have  a  warrant.** 

"For  the  apprehension  of  Claude  Duval,  but  not  for  the  apprehension  of  his 
wife,  1  presume." 

"  No,  sir.  I — I — certainly,  A-hem  !  And  your  worship,  then,  thinks  it's 
a  mistake  to  take  the— the  female  ?"  .  . 

"  A  mistake,  sir  ?  It's  a  villany.  Release  her  directly,  ii  I  order  it.  It's 
something  new  in  this  country,  that  the  wives  of  felons  are  to  be^^pprehended, 
merely  on  account  of  that  connexion.'*  t- 

"  Yes  ;  but,  your  worship,  you  know  it  is  felony  to  aid,  and  ahet,  and  comfort, 
and  so  on,  any  one  who  has  committed  a  felony." 

«<  Why,  who  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful,  should  comfort  a  mao^  if  his 
wife  don't  ?     Have  you  got  a  wife,  sir  ?" 

*'Yes.     1— I " 

**  Release  that  woman  directly,  and  let  her  go  where  she  likes.  Oi  course  she 
will  go  back  to  where  you  took  her  from.  What  has  this  miin  been  doing,  that 
you  have  him  a  prisoner  likewise  ?** 

**  Why,  sir,  one  of  my  party— that  one  with  the  handkerchief  round  Ibis  hez&d— 
only  just  laid  hold  of  the  arm  of  the  wife  of  Duval,  and  said  in  qiiite  a  -quiet 
way,  *  Come  along  with  us,  and  we  will  soon  see  how  the  air  of  Gni.Word  |goal 
agrees  with  you,*  when  this  young  man  ups  with  a  pitchfork  and  knocks 'him 
down  ;  so  of  course  we  took  him,  your  worship.*' 

**  Then,  ray  friend,  of  course  you  must  let  him  go  again,  for  your  man  who  g,ot 
the  crack  on  the  head  with  the  pitchford  was  in  the  commission  of  an  illej^Tal  act, 
so  it  served  him  right.     I  order  that  man's  release." 

"  But,  your  worship — Really,  your  worship  1" 

"  No  words,  sir.  If  you  dispute  my  authority,  you  are  perfectly  at  libei  tty  to 
do  so.  Carry  your  prisoners  where  you  like,  and  take  the  consequences  of  >  ^««og 
so.     I  am  quite  willing." 

*'  Oh  dear,  no.  sir.  Your  worship's  authority  is,  of  course,  sufficient.  I '  «" 
only  very  sorry  I  have  done  anything  that  your  worship  disapproves  of ;  bi  tt  I 
will  be  more  cautious  another  time,*' 
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CHAPTER  CLXXV. 

CLAUDE  ASTONISHES    THE   VESTIBULE    AT   NEWGATE. 

The  whole  of  this  discourse  was  listened  to  by  Cicely  in  a  perfect  fever  of 
apprehension  lest  Claude  should  be  discovered.  It  seemed  to  her  as  though  it 
would  be  impossible  that  Claude  could,  in  so  very  hazardous  a  conjecture,  possess 
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nerve  enough  to  outface  a  dozen  men  with  such  a  deceit.  But  even  Cicely,  well 
as  she  thought  sha  knew  him,  yet  knew  not  the  amazing  courage  and  coolness 
which  he  could  exercise. 

Most  emphatically  we  may  truly  say,  that  Claude  was  never  below  the  occasion. 

"Verv  well,"  said  Duval.  ^' You  will  say  that  you  met  me,  and  that  will  be 
sufficient.    There  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  Claude  Duval  is  upoa  the 
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Guildford  road  somewhere,  and  as  I  really  feel  stronprly  regarding  his  capture — 
indeed,  I  may  conscientiously  say  that  no  one  can  possibly  feel  a  stronger  interest 
in  his  apprehension  than  I  do,  except  it  may  be  his  wife  here — I  will  give  fifty- 
pounds  among  you  if  you  catch  him  within  twelve  hours." 

"Fifty  poufids,  your  worship  ?" 
^  "  Yes,  I  have  said  it ;  and  there  are  quite  witnesses  enough  to  hear  me,  should 
they  be  required.  But,  mind— you  must  have  him  within  twelve  hours'from  now/' 

*'Corae  on!"  cried  the  officer.  "  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  your  worship, 
indeed.  He  can't  be  very  far  off,  and  if  we  don't  have  him  it  won't  be  my  fault  ; 
I  am  considered  one  of  the  most  wide  awake  officers  in  London,  your  worship, 
though  I  say  it  myself,  who,  perhaps,  should  not.  But  it's  well  known  that  it's 
q^uite  impossible  to  take  me  in." 

**  You  don't  say  so  V 

'*  Y  es,  your  worship.  I  have  cut  my  eye  teeth ;  I  wish  your  worship  a  good 
morning.  Come  on,  my  good  fellows.  We  shall  make  a  good  morning's  work  of 
this  yet.  Let  the  prisoners  go.  We  don't  want  to  be  encumbered  with  them 
now.  We  all  wish  your  worship  good  day,  and  hope  we  may  come  to  speak  to  you 
of  that  little  affair  of  the  fifty  pounds." 

The  men  whom  the  officer  had  in  his  service,  were  all  pretty  well  mounted, 
and  it  was  quite  a  sight  to  see  how  they  all  rode  off  now,  leaving  behind  them  the 
very  man,  of  all  others,  whom  they  would  have  galloped  twenty  miles  to  see  ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  his  courage,  Claude,  even  with  the  assistance  of  Jack,  could 
have  had  but  a  poor  chance  in  the  open  road  against  so  many. 

With  what  a  look  of  joy  Cicely  regarded  Claude  as  all  her  foes  thus  galloped 
off  upon  a  wrong  scent,  leaving  to  him  the  mastery  of  the  field.  When  their 
horses'  hoofs  bega.i  only  to  sound  faintly  in  the  distance,  and  when  it  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  that  any  of  them  should  see  what  was  going  on  amid  the 
little  group  of  friends  they  had  left  behind  them,  Cicely  sprung  to  Claude,  ex- 
claiming— 

"  You  are  saved !     You  are  saved !" 

*'  Yes,  Cicely,  for  this  time  I  am,  and  you  too." 

"  Do  not  think  of  me,  Claude.  All  the  danger  is  to  you.  But  do  not  linger 
here.  You  cannot  possibly  maintain  this  disguise  for  long  ;  and  those  men,  who 
are  in  too  great  force  to  cope  with,  may  return  yet  to  your  detriment.  Oh,  fly  j — 
uy  . 

"  Yes,  can  well  imagine,**  said  Claude,  "  that  this  neighbourhood  is  not 
just  now  the  safest  for  me,  nor  is  it  to  you.  Cicely  ;  for  when  it  is  found  out  that 
you  have  been  Hberated  without  authority,  there  is  no  knowing  what  injustice 
may  be  perpetrated  against  you.  I  must  leave  here,  but  you  must  leave  with 
me." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Jack. 

"  We  will  protect  her  with  our  lives,"  said  the  "people  who  belonged  to  the 
farm.  *' You  know,  Claude,  that  we  will  protect  her  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  our 
power  so  to  do.'* 

"  I  do  know  it,  my  dear  friends,"  said  Claude,  ''and  that  is  yet  another  reason 
why  I  should  not  bring  ruin  and  trouble  beneath  your  roof  by  your  being  good 
to  me,  and  to  mine.     Will  you  come  with  me.  Cicely?" 

«'  To  the  world's  end,  Claude." 

'*  We  shall  be  very  loath  to  part  with  her,"  said  the  young  farmer.  <*  Will  you 
come  back  again  when  the  danger  is  blown  over,  which  it  soon  will  ?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  Cicely,  "  I  will  come  back  again,  and  when  I  shall  return  here 
I  shall  feel  myself  happy,  for  the  happiest  and  serenest  days  I  have  known  have 
been  spent  beneath  the  roof  of  yon  farm-house.     I  am  ready,  Claude." 

"If  It  must  be  so,  then"  cried  the  young  farmer,  *'  why  it  must,  and  I  can't 
deny  the  reason  of  the  thing.  1  will  go  and  get  a  horse  tor  Cicely  from  the  farm 
stables,  and  then— Ah  !     To  your  arms,  Claude. — Who  have  we  here  ?' 

A  single  horseman  wrapped  up  carefully  in  a  very  capacious  cloak,  rode  among 
the  group. 
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"  You  are  more  bold  than  prudent,  sir,"  cried  Claude,  as  he  dashed  towards  the 
intruder  out  then  he  suddenlj^^checked  himself,  for  the  horseman  let  fall  the  por- 
tion of  his  cloak  that  covered  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  disclosed  that  he 
was  the  very  justice  from  whom  Claude  had  borrowed  the  suit  of  clothes  that  he 

then  wore.  ^.     ,        ^  n-        ■    j     j 

"  What,  sir,  is  your  errand  here  V  said  Claude. ''  I  am  verj  unwilhng  indeed 

to  quarrel  with  you." 

'-  There  is  no  occasion.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  group  of  horsemen 
who  Lave  just  now  passsed  me  on  the  road,  after  some  rather  nude  scrutmy,  have 
taken  you  to  he  me  ?"  ^    ,    ^        x. 

"  They  have,  sir,"  said  Claude,  "  but  I  am  very  happy  to  find  they  have  not 
paid  you  ti  e  doubtfal  compliment  of  taking  you  for  me.'' 

••  That  they  certainly  have  not.  Will  you  confide  in  me  so  far  as  tD  tell  me 
what  you  have  said  and  done  in  my  name  V 

''Willingly,  sir."  .        ,.     t.   :,       .    -    ^  a-'      ,x. 

Claude  then  in  a  very  few  >vords  told  the  justice  what  had  past,  mcludLng  the 
offer  of  the  fifty  pounds',  and  saying  how  he  thought  it  necessary  to  take  Cicely  to 
town  in  consequence  of  what  had  taken  place. 

'« You  can  do  that  or  not  doit,"  said  the  justice,  ''as  you  see  ht ;  1  have 
already  told  you  that  on  account  of  a  near  and  dear  relation  of  mine,  1  owe  you 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  I  will  make  an  attempt  to  repay  it  by  taking  upon  myself 
all  that  vou  have  said  and  done  in  my  name.  The  arrest  of  your  wife  is  surely 
illeo-al  andconse^uently  the  assault  committed  in  her  uefence  IS  no  oiience.  So 
far°then,  in  your  favour,  I  can  go,  and  after  that  remember  that  I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  you.  I  now  leave  it  quite  to  yourself  to  decide  whether  you  need 
take  your  wife  to  London  or  not,  only  1  hope  you  will  be  sufficiently  careful  ot 
yourself,  as  to  keep  me  from  being  called  upon  for^that  fifty  pounds  you  hdve  so 
liberally  promied  for  the  capture  of  Claude  Duval." 

Slightly  touching  his  hat,  then,  and  without  waiting  for  one  word  in  answer  to 
i  this  generous  speech,  the  justice  at  once  rode  aviay  from  the  spot,  leaving  them 
all  quite  astonished  at  his  conduct. 

"  What  an  injustice  that  man  did  himself,"  said  Claude,  "  upon  our  first  in- 
terview together.  How  much  of  the  gentleman  it  is  evident  he  can  really  be. 
May  I  trust  him  ?     What  is  his  character  in  the  neighbaurhood  ?" 

*''He  is  considered,"  said  ihe  young  farmer,  "  a  violent  but  not  altogether  an 
unjust  man.     He  is  passionate  io  the  extreme." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Claude,  "  I  will  trust  him,  then.  Cicely,  J  now,  with 
the  permission  of  our  kind  friends,  urge  your  slay  here,  where  you  know  and  are 
known,  in  preference  to  concealment,  with  all  its  troubles,  in  London." 

<•  Your  will,  Claude,  is  my  law.     I  will  stay,  and  you  will  come  to  me  as  soon 

as  may  be  ?"  ^       ■   ■•         j      ■,  ^ 

«'  Trust  me.  Cicely.  I  will,  I  feel  that  I  -ought  to  place  it  beyond  a  chance,  that 
the  justice  should  not  have  to  pay  the  fifty  pounds  ;  so,  for  fear  our  friends  on 
horseback  should  chance  to  have  any  kind  of  misgivings,  and  come  back  again, 
Jack  and    I  will  be  off  at  once  at  a  good  pace." 

Claude  stooped  fro^  his  horse  and  kissed  the  brow  of  Cicely  ;  and  then  smiling 
an  adieu  to  his  friends  of  the  farm-house,  he  cried  to  Jack— 

"Off,  and  away.  Jack!  Let  us  place  a  mile  or  two  of  ground  between  us 
and  those  who  are  so  anxious  to  be  better  acquainted  with  me  this  morning  than 
suits  my  convenience." 

"Ready,"  said  Jack. 

They  both  put  their  horses  to  a  gallop,  but  not  a  distressing  one,  and  off  they 

went. 

*«  The  parson  did  not  ask  for  Lis   coat  again,"  said  Jack,  as  they  slackened 

their  pace  about  a  mile  on  the  country  side  of  Tyburn-gate. 
"  No,  Jack  ;  and  do  you  know  I  begin  to  like  that  fellow." 
*«  It's  the  first  parson,  then,  Claude,  that  ever  you  did  like." 
**  Yes,  and  it  only  shows  us  how  careful  we  ought  to  be  in  condemning  whole 
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classes  of  men,  even  if  the  great  majority  should  happen  to  be  no  better  that 
they  should  be.  That  parson  has,  no  doubt,  a  bad  temper  ;  but  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  a  bad-tempered  man  and  a  bad-disposed  man,  should  never  be 
forgotien.     Pay  the  toll.  Jack." 

jack  paid  the  toll  at  Tyburn-gate,  and  they  passed  on  to  Oxford-street.  As 
they  got  into  that  even  then  populous  thoroughfare,  they  thought  it  advisable  to 
keep  up  to  a  greater  extent  the  difference  between  them  as  regarded  the  appear- 
ance of  master  and  man. 

"  I  will  take  my  place,"  said  Jack,  with  a  smile.  "  I  will,  however,  be  suffi- 
ciently near  to  be  of  assistance  in  case  of  anything  happening  amiss." 

"  Thank  you,  Jack.  You  have  only  to  say  the  word  at  any  lime,  and  you 
know  J  shall  be  quite  willing  to  play  the  man  while  you  play  the  master." 

"  Pho  !  pho  !  Claude.  I  hope  we  understand  each  other  better  than  that.  It 
is  all  right.  Push  on,  ai.d  for  my  part  I  don't  care  a  straw  what  part  I  play,  so 
that  we  are  as  soon  as  possible  clear  of  London." 

"  I  shall  not  linoer  in  it  a  moment  longer  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
Jack." 

With  this,  Claude  at  a  steady  canter,  still  attired  in  the  very  respectable  costume 
of  the  country  clergyman,  made  his  way  down  Oxford  Street,  and  Jack  kept  at 
the  orthodox  distance  from  him  that  a  groom  ought  to  observe,  and  by  the  steady 
demure  look  which  he  put  on,  made  himself  in  all  respects  a  suitable  attendant 
upon  a  gentleman  of  his  master's  presumed  cloth  and  standing  in  the  church. 

To  be  sure  there  were  several  persons  who  kne*v  a  little  of  such  matters,  who 
paused  to  cast  a  glance  of  admiration  at  the  superb  horse  which  the  supposed 
clergyman  rode,  and  then  to  admire  likewise  the  animal  upon  wbiph  his  groom 
was  mounted  ;  but  none  of  these  had  the  least  suspicion  that  they  were  either  of 
them  other  than  they  looked. 

In  this  wise,  then,  Claude  and  Jack  reached  Holborn,  and  keeping  to  the  high- 
way for  the  whole  distance,  they  arrived  at  the  corner  of  the  Old  Bailey.  There 
Claude  paused,  and  Jack  in  a  moment  was  by  his  side, 

"I  think.  Jack, I  will  dismount  here, and  walk  t?»  the  gate  of  the  prison." 

*'  Oh,  Claude,*'  whispered  Jack.  "  As  I  came  along  Holborn,  the  danger,  and 
I  mif^ht  almost  say  the  folly  of  this  desperate  expedition  has  come  strongly  across 
my  mind.  Up  to  this  point,  I  do  believe,  although  we  have  terribly  tempted  our 
fate,  that  we  have  come  safely ;  but  now  I  beg  you  to  go  no  further." 

^'  Nay,  Jack,  I  must  keep'my  word  with  the  turnkeys,  and  the  officials  of  N2w- 
gate— they  must  have  the  money." 

"  I  don't  speak  for  the  money,  Claude  ;  but  for  you.  Let  them  have  the  money ; 
I  think,  under  all  the  circumstances,  that  it  is  much  better  that  they  should  ;  but 
you  really  expose  them  to  too  much  temptation  by  going  with  it  yourself. — I  will 
take  it." 

"  And  what  will  they  think,  Jack  ?  •  Why,  just  that  I  was  afraid  to  f^o  myself 
with  it ;  and  if  once  the  feeling  gets  abroad  that  Claude  Duval  was  afraid  of  uny- 
thino",  it  will  be  soon  all  over  with  me.  No,  Jack,  don't  think  that  there  is  any 
dan,^er.  You  wait  here,  with  the  horses  ;  and  you  may  depend  1  will  cut  the  in- 
terview as  short  as  I  possibly  can/' 


CHAPTER  CLXXVL 

THE   OLD    COAL-HOLE    IN    FINSBURY. — STARTLING    ADVENTURES, 

Jack  knew  well  enough,  from  old  experience,  that  when  Claude  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  anything,  no  appeal  to  his  fears  was  at  al!  likely  to  have  the  least 
effect  in  turning  him  from  his  purpose  ;  so  v;hen  ho  spoke  so  decidedly.  Jack  said 
no  more,  but,  with  a  sigh,  took  the  horse  by  the  bridle  and  prepared  himself  lo 
wait  >yitji  what  patience  lie  might  the  retmrj  of  his  frieiKl, 
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And  now,  who  that  had  seen  Claude  upon  that  occasion — and  there  were  many 
•.vho  saw  him — coufd  for  one  moment  have  supposed  that  he  was  going  upon  so 
hazardous  an  expedition  ?  Who  could  have  thought  that  there  was  the  man,  who, 
with  almost  incredible  courage  and  skill,  had  so  recently  escaped  from  Newgate, 
and  who  had  now  ridden  a  dozen  miles  to  come  and  tap  at  its  wicket,  and  with  a 
certainty  of  being  known  too? — for  he  did  not  mean  to  attempt  to  deceive  the 
officers  who  might  be  in  the  lobby  with  regard  to  his  identity. 

But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  in  the  very  boldness  of  this  proceeding 
lay  its  security.  No  one  but  the  officers  to  whona  he  intended  to  make  himself 
known  could  'dream  that  he  was  there  ;  and,  as  cupidity  and  personal  interest  is 
well  knowa  to  be  the  main-spring  of  action,  it  was  quite  clear  that  their  best 
plan  was  to  take  what  Claude  now  brought  them,  and  let  him  go  again,  making 
sure  of  him,  as  they  did,  at  some  other  time,  when  no  charge  of  betraying  their 
trust,  or  of  being  paid  by  Claude  Duval,  would  be  brought  agamst  them  ;  whereas, 
if  they  now  were  to  betray  him,  of  course  he  would  relate  the  whole  affair,  to  their 
discomfiture. 

Thus  then  was  it,  that,  viewing  the  whole  affair,  Claude  did  not  think  that  he 
was  running  a  great  risk. 

When  he  reached  the  wicket-gate  of  Newgate  he  had  to  pause  for  a  moment 
to  allow  some  one  to  come  out.  It  was  a  gentleman,  very  plainly  dressed  ;  and 
the  o-lance  at  the  face  that  Duval  caught  convinced  him  at  once  that  it  was  Judge 

Manning.  r^i     j 

An   irresistible  desire  to  speak  to   the  father  of  Grace  came  over  Claude,  and 

stepping  after  him,  he  slightly  touched  his  arm,  saying — 
«'  Have  I  not  the  honour  of  addressing  Judge  Manning?" 
At  the  sound  of  his  name,  the  judge  turned,  and  bowing  slightly,  he  said— 
*'  I  regret  that  1  have  not  the  pleasure  of  recollecting  you,  sir;  1  am  the  person 

you  name." 

"  Is   my  disguise  so  good,"  said   Claude,  "  that  the  father  of  Grace  does  not 

recollect  Duval?" 

The  judge  started  as  he  said — 

'■  Good  God  !  what  do  you  do  here  ? — can  you  be'.tired  of  your  life  that  you  lin- 
ger in  this  neighbourhoood  ?  1  was  in  hope  that  by  this  time  you  were  far  away 
from  London. °  Do  you  want  money  ?  Command  me  if  you  do  so  ;  or  in  any 
other  way  that  I  can  be  of  use  to  you." 

"  Many  thanks,"  said  Claude  ;  '*  but  I  can  manage  very  well.  I  hope  your 
daughter  is  well." 

"  Quite  well  ;  and  full  of  gratitude  t3  you  and  your  friends  for  her  preserva^ 
tion.  Let  me  beo-  of  you  to  come  to  my  house,  and  speak  with  n^e  about  your 
future  prospects.  "l  think  something  may  be  done  for  you  to  withdraw  you  from 
the  mode  of  hfe  you  follow,  indeed  I  do." 

"Alas  !  sir,  1  fear  not." 

''  Nay,  you  are  apt  enough  to  think,  that  because  you  have  been  long  in  such 
a  line  of  fife  as  thi!<,  that  there  is  no  resource  for  you  in  any  other  ;  but  in  some 
other  country,  surely  you  might  find  peace  and  happiness,  and  honest  prosperity." 

'■  Sir,  I  thought  so  once." 

*'  And  why  not  now  ?     You  are  young." 

"Once,  sir,  t  made  the  attempt  to  leave  Ergland,  but  I  was  hunted  back,  even 
from  the  coast ;  and  in  the  attempt  my  wife— she  who  has  consented  to  share  my 
varied  fortunes — nearly  lost  her  life.  The  occurrences  con  nectcd  with  me  at  Win 
Chester  must  have  reached  your  ears?" 

*'  Yes,  I  certainly  heard  that  by  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  officers,  you  and 
some  ganq;  of  accomplices  were  prevented  from  carrying  off  the  sacramental  plate 
from  the  old  cathedral," 

A  bright  flush  of  colour  came  to  Claude's  face,  as  he  said— -» 

"  And  15  that  the  story  told  of  that  affair,  sir  ?'' 

*'  U  is  indeed,  an4  it  was  most  indu&tnously  circulated  by  the  autiioritie 
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recollect  it  made  no  little   noise   at  the   time;  but   if  you  say  it  is  not  so,  I  will 
believe  you." 

"  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  that  much.  It  is  a  base  calumny.  I  had  but  one  object 
in  going  to  Winchester  at  all,  and  that  was  to  make  an  attempt  to  leave  England 
for  ever  ;  but  a  price  was  set  upon  my  head,  and  I  was  worth  too  much  to  the 
officers  and  the  blood-hounds  of  the  law  to  be  let  escape  them  so  easily.  They 
hunted  me  back  again,  sir,  and  the  consequence  is  that  I  am  what  I  am,  and 
what  I  ever  shall  be  whilejile  remains  tome." 

*'  Do  not  despair.     Only  say  you  will  call  upon  me." 

'*  I  will,  sir.     Name  your  own  hour." 

"  This  day  if  you  can.  Now  come  home  with  me  if  it  is  convenietat  to  you  ;  I 
wish  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  repair  the  involuntary  injury  that  I  did  you,  by  taking 
you  to  the  police-office,  and  so  giving  the  opportunity  to  your  foes  of  declaring 
who  and  what  you  were.     Will  you  come  with  me  now  ?" 

"  I  have  a  little  business  to  transact  in  this  neighbourhood,  sir,  and  when  that 
is  done  I  will  be  with  you." 

*'  Enough.  I  will  take  such  measures  that  you  shall  both  come  and  go  with 
perfect  safety,^' 

"  Expect  me,  then,  sir,  if  nothing  happens  to  stay  me.  Mine  is  an  eventful 
life.  The  hands  of  many  men  are  raised  against  me,  and  but  few  for  me,  so  that 
in  a  great  measure  I  am  the  slave  of  circumstances  ;  but  I  will  come  to  yo«,  if 
nothing  of  a  serious  charactei  happens  to  prevent  me.'^ 

With  this  Claude  and  the  judge  parted,  and  the  former  once  more  made  his 
way  to  the  wicket-gate  of  Newgate.  He  ascended  the  steps,  and  tapped  at  the 
entrance. 

'*  What  now  ?"  said  a  turnkey. 

"  Is  Joliffe  within  ?"said  Claude,  naming  one  of  the  officers  vrhom  he  knew  was 
in  the  plot  f  jr  favouring  his  escape  from  the  prison. 

i'  Perhaps  he  is  and  perhaps  he  aint.  Come  in  and  we  will  soon  see.  Come 
in  if  you  pleases.     This  here  way,  sir." 

The  highly  respectable  appearance  of  Claude  induced  an  amount  of  unusual 
respect  upon  the  part  of  the  turnkey.  The  little  gate  was  opened,  and  Duval  was 
once  again  in  the  lobby  of  Newgate,  and  the  key  turned  upon  him.  A  couple  of 
the  officials  of  the  prison  were  lounging  about,  and  in  one  of  them  Duval  recognised 
the  man  who  was  usually  called  Bill,  and  who  had  been  the  one  i\sX  had  come 
to  his  cell  to  give  him  a  hint  that  he  might  escape  if  he  would.  Upon  this  Claude 
touched  him  by  the  arm,  saying — 

"  I  think  there  is  quite  enough  present  for  the  transaction  of  business.  I  have 
come  to  settle  a  little  account." 

'« A  little  what  V  cried  Bill. 

"  A  little  account.  Don't  you  expect  something  among  you  all  from  one 
Claude  Duval  V 

*'  By  all  that's  outrageous,  it's  him,"  said  Bill,  staggering  back.  *'  Why, 
Duval,  you  have  got  the  courage  of  ten  men  and  a  half,  \q  come  here  in  such  a 
way.  What  do  you  expect  we  are  to  do  ?" 

**  Take  your  money  to  be  sure,  and  not  make  fools  of  yourselves.  AH  that  Tom 
Brereton  got  was  seven  hnndred  and  fifty  pounds.  There's  seven  hundred  pounds. 
Take  it  all,  and  don't,  then,  say  that  I  was  worse  than  my  promise.  Divideit  equit- 
ably among  you,  and  when  we  do  meet  again,  perhaps  you  will  remember  that 
Claude  Duval  is  always  as  good  as  his  word,  and  at  times  a  little  better." 

The  prison  officials  glared  at  him  as  though  he  had  been  same  apparition.  The 
idea  of  a  man  with  such  a  price  upon  his  head  calmly  coming  to  Newgate,  was 
beyond  their  comprehensions  ;  and  the  additional  idea  of  his  voluntarily  parting 
with  such  a  sum  of  money  was  to  them  quite  staggering. 

"  Now,"  added  Claude,  "  as  I  don't  at  all  admire  the  architecture  of  this  place, 
nor  its  air,  I  will  bid  you  good  morning." 

**  Duval,"  said  Bill,  as  he  flung  open  the  wicket,  "  you  are  a  regular  game 
one.     This  here  is  a  story  that  it  won't  do  to  tell ;  but  we  shan't  forget  it  for  all 
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that.    You  is  a  trump,  and  if  you  are  brought  into  the    jug  again,  and  I'm  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  you  will  find  a  friend  here." 

"But,"  said  the  man  on  the  lock,  "ought  we— dare  we— I  say.  Bill  J 
blue  murder  to  let  him  go  agin.     It's—" 

Bill  sprang  at  the  turnkey  and  held  him  by  the  throat,  as  he  cried— 

*'  Cut  it,  Duval.  Cut  it  while  I  throttle  him.  Cut  it  at  once,  afore  some 
other  wagabone  wants  to  nab  you." 

Claude  darted  from  the  lobby  ;  but  it  so  happened  that  some  one  was  ascendin 
the  little  stone  steps  leading  from  the  pavenient  to  the  wicket-gate  at  that  mo 
ment ;  and  Claude  came  out  with  so  much  force  and  precipiLation  that  he  en 
countered  the  person^  and  at  once  upset  him,  and  rolled  him  over  steps  and  pave 
ment  into  the  not  over  salubrious  kennel  of  the  Old  Bailey. 

"  Murder  !     Murder  !" 

"  The  devil !"  said  Claude.  *'  I  ought  to  know  that  voice."  He  glanced  at  the 
fallen  man,  and  at  once  recognised  Tom  Brereton,  who  at  such  a  very  inopportune 
moment  had  arrived  at  Newgate  to  hold  a  consultation  with  his  friend,  the 
Governor,  about  the  loss  of  the  money  that  Claude  had  taken  from  him,  and  just 
made  so  liberal  an  use  of. 

*'  Confound  you,"  said  Claude. 

"  Murder  !  Murder  !  Help  !*' 

*'  Be  qniet,  idiot,  will  you  ?" 

Probably  Claude  would  have  said  something  more  threatening  to  Tom  Brereton  ; 
but  several  people  began  to  collect ;  and  others  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  way 
began  to  cross  over,  so  Claude  thought  it  prudent  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  he 
could  ;  for  although  he  had  not  as  yet  been  recognised  by  Tom  Brereton,  he  did 
not  know'  a  moment  when  he  might  be  ;  for  that  personage  knew  him  rather  in- 
conveniently well. 

Accordingly,  then,  Claude,  with  rapid  steps,  made  tor  the  corner  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  by  Newgate  Street,  where  Jack  was,  with^no  small  amount  of  impatience, 
waiting  with  the  horses.  Jack,  from  where  he  was,  could  see  that  there  was 
some  sort  of  bustle  at  the  door  of  Newgate  ;  but  when  he  observed  Claude  coming 
towards  him,  he  felt  it  as  a  great  relief  to  find  that  he  was  not  in  it  in  any  way  ; 
but  this  was  an  opinion  which  he  soon  found  the  most  ample  cause  to  correct. 

Tom  Brereton,  after  rolling  a  suflScient  time  in  the  kennel  to  give  himself  the 
lively  appearance  of  a  man  who  had  taken  a  mud-bath,  rose  full  of  ire  and  indig- 
nation ;  and  the  mob  that  had,  with  the  marvellous  rapidity  that  mobs  collect  in 
London,  giving  way  before  so  muddy  an  assailant,  permitted  him  to  rush  after 
Claude  at  a  furious  rate. 

"Stop!  stop  I  you  villain!"  cried  Tom  Brereton.  "You  shall  pay  for  my 
coat — you  shall !     Stop  him  !  stop  him  !** 

Claude  sprang  into  his  saddle. 

*'  Good  Heavens  !"  said  Jack.     «  What  is  all  this  about  ?" 

"  Nothinp:  particular,"  said  Claude.  «  He  don*t  know  me.  Push  on  towards 
Smithfield,  Jack,     He  may  recognise  us  yet." 

"  Stop  him  V  still  shouted  Tom  Brereton.  "  Him  on  the  black  horse.  Why 
— why  that's  Claude  Duval's  horse,  the  famous  highwayman.  Murder  !  That  s 
Claude  Duval!" 

'«  Who— who  ?"  cried  the  mob  in  chorus. 

"  Claude  Duval,  the  highwayman.     Murder  !  murder  !"  il 

Tom  Brereton  was  knocked  down,  and  trampled  over  by  at  least  twenty  people  || 
in  a  moment,  and  a  whole  chorus  of  voices  shouted — 

"Stop  him!  stop  him!  A  highwayman!  Stop  him  I  Thei-^  he  goes — a  high- 
wayman !     Stop  him  !'* 

"  We  are  rather  in  for  it,  now.  Jack,'*  said  Claude. 

"  We  are  lost  1" 

"  Not  at  all.     Push  on,  and  follow  me.     This  way-*^fiig    way*     DonH  look   . 
behind  you,  and  if  any  one  should  touch  you   or  your  hoT?  e,  down  with  him  II 
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with  the  loaded  handle  of  your  whip.    We  will  show  them  see  sp3t/      et,or  I 
am  much  mistaken." 

At  a  smart  hand-gallop,  Claude  and  Jack  made  thek  way  up  Giltspur  Street, 
and  dashed  into  Smithfield.  The  alarm  had  beeh  so  sudden,  and  the  escape  so 
quick,  that  the  people  on  each  side  of  the  way  looked  about  them  in  a  seared 
kind  of  way,  not  knowing  what  it  was  all  about. 


CHAPTER  CLXXVII. 

THE    thieves'    ken    IN    REDCROSS  STREET. — A    NARROW.  ESCAPE. 

^  .Tack  kept  as  close  to  Claude  as  he  possibly  could  do  without  impeding  him  in 
his  flight,  and  so  they  got  through  the  area  of  Old  Smithfield  with  incr*^dible 
rapidity.  Jack  had  now — as,  in  fact,  he  always  had — the  most  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  the  resources  of  Claude,  and  so,  when  he  found  that  they  were  really 
distancing  the  crowd  rapidly,  much  of  the  fear  that  at  first  had  taken  possession 
of  him  dissipated.  He  held  his  bridle  more  firmly  in  his  left  hand,  while  in  his 
right  he  brandished  the  heavy  riding  whip  with  which  Claude  advised  him  to  clear 
his  way. 

"  On— on  !'*  cried  Claude, 

Some  man  with  a  metal  badge  upon  his  arm,  and  whose  general  ruflSanly 
appearance  without  that  would  sufficiently  have  proclaimed  his  connection  with 
the  market,  which  was  then  almost  as  gigantic  a  nnisance  as  it  is  now,  made  a 
sudden  rush  at  Claude  from  among  the  sheep-pens,  crying,  as  he  clung  to  his 
bridle — 

"  I  have  him  !— I  have  him  !     He  won't  shake  me  off  in  a  hurry." 

Crack  went  the  loaded  handle  of  Claude's  riding  Avhip  upon  his  skull,  and  down 
the  fellow  went  as  though  he  had  been  shot. 

•  One  fool  less  in  Smithfield,  I  think,"  cried  Claude.  "  On,  Jack,  on  !  Follow 
me  closely." 

*•  1  am  here,  Claude." 
._  Claude  kept  an  even,  onward  courae,  and  before  three  minutes  cojld  have  ex- 
pired from  the  moment  that  the  horse  sprang  from  the  corner  of  jNewgate  Street, 
he  and  his  master  were  in  Barbican 

**  Ail/'  thought  Jack,  I  know  where  he  is  going  to  now.  Claude,  you  will  go 
to  Stevens's?" 

•*  Yes.     Push  on." 

But  now,  the  first  panic  and  surprise  of  the  people  on  the  route  of  the  two 
flying  men  had,  in  some  measure,  subsided ;  and  they  were  able  fully  to  under- 
stand what  was  amiss.  The  cry  of  *  A  liighwayraan !  a  highwayman!*  came 
from  at  least  a  hundred  throats  ;  and  in  that  extraordinary  manner  that  a  w^hole 
population  will,  at  times,  without  knowing  very  well  why  or  wherefore,  hunt 
some  one  person,  the  greater  number  of  people  in  the  streets  joined  in  the  race. 

But  still,  the  great  advantage  Claude  and  Jack  had  was,  that  they  were  suffi- 
ciently in  advance  to  come  continually  upon  fresh  people  who,  although  they 
heard  that  something  was  amiss,  did  not,  until  the  two  hunted  men  had  passed, 
positively  connect  them  with  the  tumuh;  and  so  they  dashed  on  down  Barbican 
acd  turned  into  Redeross  Street. 

The  moment  they  turned  the  corner  of  that  street,  they  were  out  of  sight 
of  every  one  who,  with  distinct  notions  that  they  were  the  parties  to  be  appre- 
hended, were  pursuing  them ;  and  then  it  was  that  Claude  felt  that  if  anything  was 
to  be  done  for  their  safety,  it  must  at  once  be  attempted. 

About  half-way  down  Redeross  Street  was  a  small  shop  where  cigars,  then 
rather  a  rarity,  and  pipes,  and  various  tobaccos,  were  sold,  or  pretended  to  be 
sold.  The  doorway  of  :  this  little  shop  was  rather  lofty,  although  not  so  lofty  as 
to  attract  any  attention  of  a  particular  character  to  it.     But  it  had  its  uses. 
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Casting  around  him  a  rapid  glance,  which  assured  him  no  one  was  observing 
hira,  Duval  rode  his  horse  full  at  the  doorway  of  the  little  shop,  and  in  he  went 
horse  and  all.  ' 

Jack  foUovv'ed  him. 

*'  Hilloa,  Stevens  !"  cried  Claude. 


"  Here  !'*  said  a  man,  half-dressed,  rushing  from  a  back  room  with  great  pre- 
cipitation.   *'  Here  !"         4  or 

"  Is  it  all  right  ?" 

"  As  a  trivet,  master.     That  will  do.'* 

Stevens  darted  past  the  two  horses  and  banged  shut  his  door  in  a  moment, 
and  shot  a  couple  of  bolts  to  it.  Then  taking  the  bridle  of  Claude's  horse  in  his 
hand,  he  shouted — 
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"Ana!  Ann!  Ann!" 

**  Here  ye  is/'  said  a  dirty-looking  girl,  making  her  appearance,  and  holding 
on  her  clothes,  for  they  had  the  appearance  that  if  she  were  to  leave  go  of  them, 
they  would  all  tumble  off  together,  leavins^  her  like  beauty  unadorned. 
II       *'  Take  the  horses  to  Phillips.     Be  quick.     Ah,  I  hear  cries.     Why,  captain, 
ll  they  are  hard  and  fast  on  your  track.     Be  off,  Ann — no  faster  than  you  can." 

Both  Claude  and  Jack  dismounted^  and  Ann  took  the  bridles  of  both  of  the 
steeds  in  one  hand,  and  in  another  moment  disappeared  with  them  down  a  Ions; 
gloomy  looking  passage. 

*' A  highwayman !  a  highwayman!"  cried  the  mob  in  the  street.  "Stop 
hira  !  stop  him  !     A  highwayman  !" 

*'  Is  them  your  friends,  captain  V*  said  Stevens. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  laughed  Claude. 

"Ah,  the  poor  deluded  wretcJies!  Bat,  howsomdever,  there's  no  saying  but 
somebody  may  have  seed  you  come  in  here,  so  come  on,  and  I'll  soon  take  yer 
bj^  the  old  move  to  the  Pine  Apple.  Lord  bless  you  captain,  you  would  hardly 
think  how  many  gentlemen  pa  the  road,  and  off  the  road,  have  made  their  way 
to  the  old  crib  through  my  shop,  and  nobody  none  the  wiser.  If  the  hole  in  the 
wall  was  only  better  kivered  up  than  it  is,  they  would  have  found  it  out  long 
ago." 

"  You  still  use  the  water-butt,  Stetghs?" 

*•  Bless  you,  yes." 

"  It*s  a  good  plan." 

*' Lor,  captain,  there's  nothing  ekal  to  it.  You  I  now,  sir,"  addressing  Jack, 
"  there's  a  big  opening  in  the  wall  of  my  yard  that  goes  bang  through  into  the 
yard  of  the  old  Pine  Apple  inn,  where  the  stables  is,  and  agin  the  hole  on  my  side, 
I  put  the  water-butt,  and  they  does  the  same  on  their  side ;  but  a  liinfant  could 
move  'em  away  in^  minute  ;  and  the  grabs  have  never  touched  'eno,  though  they 
have  been  here  on  the  hunting  lay  twenty  time«." 

"What's  least  hidden,  is  often  best  hidden,"  said  Jack. 

"  i  believe  you,  sir.     I  do  think  if  they  was  to  come  every  day,  and  if  1  was  to 
live  here  in  the  old  crib  till  I  was  as  old  as  Methusela,  they  would  go  away  agiii 
as  green  as  they  come." 
•  *'  I  don't  doubt  it  for  a  mcmerit." 

Into  the  back  parlour,  where  not  the  most  savory  odours  arose  from  Mr. 
Stevens's  cookery,  he  led  the  way,  and  opening  the  window,  he  sprung  out  of 
the  room  into  a  dirty  yard.  Claude  and  Jack  followed  him  instantly,  and  there 
they  met  the  young  lady  named  Ann,  who  came  back  from  disposing  of  the  horses 
m  the  stable  of  the  Pjne  Apple. 

*' Don't  touch  the  water-butt,  my  duck  and  a  half,"  said  Stevens.  "The 
captain  and  the  other  gentleman  is  a  goino-  through.     Is  old  Figgins  at  home?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Ann.     "  He  wanted  to  know  who  it  was,  very  bad." 

*'  We  will  soon  satisfy  him,"  said  Claude,  as  he  placed  a  guinea  in  Ann's  hand. 
*'  Stevens,  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  the  crib." 

"  Yes,  captain.  It's  a  long  tinfie  since  you  pissed  aa  evening  in  the  old  Ken  ; 
and  there's  many  an  old  and  many  a  young  hand  that  will  we  glad  to  see  you. 
You  might  do  worse  than  stay  a  bit." 

"  You  are  right,  Stevens,  i  ought  to  call  upon  old  friends  sometimes  ;  and  I 
will  stay  at  the  ken  till  an  honr  after  midnight.  Then  I  must  be  off." 

"  Very  good,  captain.  We  shall  make  a  night  of  it,  I'll  be  bound.  Be  off  with 
you,  for  some  one  is  knocking  at  my  shop  do©r  like  mad." 

"  Tke  deuce  there  is.     Good-b3\" 

Claude  and  Jack  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  wall ;  and  Stevens  and  Ann 
quickly  replaced  the  old  water-butt  in  its  plf;ce,  froni  "W  hence  it  did  not  look  to  have 
been  moved  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  inn -yard  in  which  Claude  and  Jack  now  found  themselves  was  tolerably 
extensive.  A  kind  of  gallery  ran  along  one  side  of  it,  which  could  be  reached 
by^an  old  well-worn  flight  ot  wooden  steps  ;  and  from  that  gallery  opened  a 
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number  of  bed-rooms  belonging  to  the  inn.  About  the  yard  there  was  the  usual 
amount  of  litter  and  confusion  contingent  upon  a  not  very  well  ordered,  bat 
rather  extensive  range  of  stabling;  but  the  two  horses  of  our  friends  had  com- 
pletely disappeared. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  moments  a  man  came  rather  timidly  down  the  stairs, 
from  the  gallery  we  have  mentioned,  and  with  a  look  of  curiosity  upon  his  face,  he 
approached  our  friends. 

**  Good  gracious  !  is  this  possible?    Duval,"  he  cried,  '*is  it  you  ?'' 

**  It  is,  Figgins,"  said  Claude,  as  he  held  out  his  hand.  '^  Is  your  father  well?'* 

'*  Quite.  Quite.  But  if  he  were  not  he  would  be  so  g:lad  to  see  you,  that  I 
think  it  would  restore  him.  Was  that  riot  I  heard  in  Barbican  anything  to  do 
with  you  ?" 

*'  A  little.  They  hunted  me  across  Smithfield,  that  was  all ;  and  so  I  thought 
of  the  old  crib,  and  Stevens's  shop,  and  in  I  popped. 

"  Right.  Right.  You  could  not  possibly  have  done  better.  Who  is  your 
friend  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  that,  or  he  will  himself,  I  have  no  doubt,  before  we  leave  ;  but 
in  the  meantime  you  may  be  quite  sure  he  is  my  friend." 

"  That  is  quite  sufficient.  Follow  me,  and  I  will  take  you  to  the  old  man. 
He  would  have  come  himself,  but  as  I  tell  you  he  is  not  very  well,  and  when  he 
is  at  his  best  he  is  not  now  very  good  at  getting  up  and  down  stairs,^ 

"  Our  legs  ore  young  enough  yet,"  said  Claude,  "  to  enable  us  to  wait  upon 
him.  I  long  to  see  him.  for  I  do  not  forget  what  a  true  friend  he  has  been  to  me 
on  more  than  one  occasion." 

Both  Claude  and  Jack  followed  the  young  man  up  the  old  tottering  staircase, 
and  then  having  passed  through  several  rooms  they  at  last  reached  one  which  was 
very  comfortably  furnished,  and  in  which  sat  an  old  man,  whose  hair  was  perfectly 
white,  and  whose  face  was  a  sufficient  evidence  that  something  a  little  stronger 
than  pump-water  had  been  in  the  habit  of  trickling  down  bis  throat  for  the  last 
fifty  years. 

"  Who  is  it,  Dick  ?"  he  cried.  "  Who  is  it  ?" 

"  Duval,  father,"  said  the  young  man. 

*'  What,  Claude?"  cried  the  old  man,  rising  from  his  chair  quickly,  and  then 
sinking  into  it  again  with  such  a  howl  that  both  Claude  and  Jack  started  back   in 
amazement. 
.     ''  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  Dick.    *'  It's  only  the  gout." 

"  Only  the  gout  !  You  hideous  horrid  rascal,"  cried  the  old  man.  "Only 
the  gout!  I  only  wish  1  had  anything  handy  here  to  throw  at  your  rascally  head 
for  saying,  only  the  gout ;  but  you  will  have  it  some  day  yourself,  and  that's  a 
comfort.    Duval,  I  am  really  glad  to  see  you." 

"  And  I  to  see  you/  >said  Claude,  as  he  shook  the  old  man  by  the  hand.  **  Will 
you  forgive  me  for  not  coming  oitener  V' 

"  To  be  sure,  I  will.  Business,  my  boy,  is  business,  and  you  can't  be  always 
making  calls.  But  who  is  this  you  have  with  you  ?  Is  it  an  old  friend  or  a  new 
one,  Duval  ?" 

*'  Look  well  at  me^"  said  Jack,  as  he  placed  himself  in  the  light,  "  Look 
well  at  me,  Mr.  Figgins,  and  I  think  you  will  know  me  again." 

"Again  ?"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,  you  knew  me  well  enough  once." 

The  old  man  j^haded  his  eyes  with  his  hands  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  looked 
in  Jack's  face.     Then  he  suddenly  said — 

"  It  must  be  true,  though  I  didn't  believe  it  when  they  told  it  to  me.  It  must 
be  true  after  all.     You  are  Six  teen-string  Jack." 

"  I  am." 

**  Then  you  were  not  hung  after  all  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  was ;  but  brought  to  life  again,  all  of  which  I  will  tell  you,  at  length, 
before  I  leave ;  and  now,  old  friend,  give  me  leave  to   shake  hands  with    you 
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and  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  once  again,  allhough  you  don't  look  so 
young  as  you  did  twenty  years  ago/* 

*' No/' said  Figgins,  "you  are  right  enough  there,  Jack.  I  do  not  look  so 
young  as  I  did  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  it  seems  at  this  moment  to  have  knocked 
oflf  one-half  that  time  to  hold  your  hand  in  mine  once  again.  Why,  1  can 
—Murder  1" 

"  Good  God  !  what's  the  matter  P'* 

"Oh,"  said  Dick,  "  it's  only  the  gout.  Father  forgot  it  again,  and  was  going 
to  get  up.    It's  only  the  gout  in  his  toe," 

«  Ob,  you  willain,"  cried  the  old  man.  "  Duval,  can  you  lend  me  a  pistol  to 
shoot  this  insulting  scoundrel  with,  or  can  you.  Jack?     Only  the  gout,  indeed  !" 

"  Never  mind  him,"  said  Claude.  "  Let  us  sit  down  here  quietly,  and  talk 
over  old  times  a  little." 

*'  Ay,  we  will ;  and  Dick,  my  hoy,  go  to  number  forty-two  in  the  cellar,  and 
get  up  a  couple  of  bottles  of  the  old  madeira,  my  boy;  and  when  you  speak  of 
the  gout  again,  call  it  the  gout ;  and  not  only  the  gout— Oh,  don't~I  wish  you  had 
it  for  an  hour  or  two." 

«  Thank  you,  father." 
f  Dick,  the  old  man's  son,  soon  brought  the  two  bottles  of  the  old  madeira  ,  and 
notwithstanding  the  gout,  he  (the   old  man)  continued  during  the   next -hour  to 
drink  his  fair  share  of  the  wine. 

During  this  time,  too,  Jack  told  the  old  manr  the  whole  of  his  truly  wonderful 
story,  with  which  the  reader  is  sufficiently  familiar;  and  then,  when  there  was 
a  proposition  on  the  part  of  old  Figgins  for  two  more  ^bottles  of  the  old  madeira, 
Claude  negatived  it  by  saying— 

"  You  know,  old  friend,  that  my  avocations  are  not  favorable  to  much  rspose  ; 
and,  therefore,  whenever  I  do  find  myself  fairly  housed  for  a  few  hours,  I  think 
it  is  throwing  away  my  opportunities  not  to  indulge  myself  with  a  nap." 

"  Certainly — cettuinly." 
'  "Then,  with  your  permission,  as  1  mean  to  make   my  appearance  in  the  Ken 
to-night,  i  will  lie  down  for  a  few  hours  first,  and,  I  dare  say,  Jack  will  be  gld 
to  do  the  same." 

*'  1  shall,  indeed,"  said  Jack. 

*'  And  you  really  will  then  pass  some  time  in  the  Ken  2"  said  Figgins.  *'  That 
will  be  glorious.  I'll  go,  and  at  once— Murder !  Oh,  you  rascal !  Dick,  why 
don't  you  put  me  in  mind  of  the  gout,  you  villain !  But  you  never  do.  You 
never  tlo!" 


CHAPTER  CLXXVIIL 

A   FIGHT  UNDERGBOUND,-— THE    DEATH   OF  THE    OFFICER, 

Right  under  the  bar-pailour  of  the  old  Pine-apple  Inn,  and  extending  for  a 
considerable  distance  back  beneath  the  stable-yard,  was  a  large  vaulted  room  or 
hall.  The  flooring  was  composed  of  flat  red  tiles,  laid  down  very  nicely,  and  the 
walls  were  of  plaster,  witb,  here  and  there,  a  plank  placed  in  it  flat-wise  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  up,  as  immediately  behind  the  plaster  was  nothing  but 
earth. 

Along  the  ceiling  of  this  large  apartment  hung  at  regular  intervals  six  hoops  of 
tin,  made  each  of  them  to  hold  a  dozen  candles,  so  that  when  the  whole  were  lit, 
the  place  had  a  tolerably  brilliant  efi"ect.  Right  down  the  centre  of  the  place 
was  a  range  of  tables,  and,  at  least,  a  hundred  seats  of  various  sorts  and  sizes 
were  upon  the  floor. 

This  was  one  of  the  mcst  celebrated  Boozing  Ken  in  the  City  of  London.  It 
could  only  be  reached  by  going  through  the  bar-parlour,  and  then  there  were  two 
more  playing  the  part  of  sentinels,  who  had  to  be  satisfied  regarding  the  pro- 
priety of  admitting  any  one  before  they  were  allowed  to  go  on,  so  that  it  was  next 
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to  impossible  for  any^officer  or  spy  to  make  his  way  into  the  place  ;  and  it  was  in 
such  places  that  daring  robberies  were  concocted — that  assignations  for  burgla- 
ries and  highway  peculations  were  made  ;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  business  of  the 
London  thieves  was  conducted  at  the  Boozing  Kens,  of  which  there  were  in 
London  about  six,  and  all  of  them  perfectly  well  known  to  the  police. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  Police  business  was 
then  carried  on  in  London,  it  may  appear  rather  extraordinary  that  such  nurseries 
of  crime  were  allowed  to  exist ;  but  the  thing  was  a  regular  system,  and  the 
officers  went  upon  the  idea,  that  if  there  were  no  thieves,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  officers  j  therefore.  Boozing  Kens,  as  nurseries  for  thieves,  or  Eamily  Kens,  as 
they  were  sometimes  called,  were  no  bad  things  in  their  way. 

It  was  very  seldom  indeed  that  any  of  the  regular  officers  intruded  into  such 
places,  but  they  had,  no  doubt,  their  spies  in  most  of  them,  so  that  when  any 
gentleman  was  wanted  particularly,  they  could  dog  him  from  one  of  the  Kens  and 
pounce  upon  him  without  his  being  aware  that  he  was  watched  from  his  baccha- 
nalian orgies  in  the  Family  Ken, 

It  was  about  one  hour  after  dark  that  Duval  and  Jack  made  their  appearance 
in  the  bar-parlour  in  order  to  go  into  the  Ken,  where  there  would  be  many  that, 
no  doubt,  would  know  ihem  both  well,  and  where  from  all  they  would  be  sure  to 
receive  the  welcome  that  their  celebrity  warranted. 

Old  Figgins  had  managed,  by  smothering  up  his  gouty  leg  in  many  bandages, 
and  then  keeping  it  from  the  floor,  by  the  aid  of  a  long  piece  of  list  going  round 
his  foot,  and  then  round  his  neck,  to  hobble,  by  the  tielp  of  his  son,  down  the  short 
flight  of  twelve  steps  that  led  to  the  short  passage  at  the  end  of  which  was  the 
Family  Ken. 

A  large  blanket  hung  before  the  entrance,  and  it  had  hung  long  enough  to  have 
assumed  a  colour  more  resembling  the  back  of  a  chimney  than  a  blanket,  but  it 
was  liked  better  than  a  door  would  have  been  by  the  frequenters  of  the  place. 
It  never  made  any  noise,  and  it  was  always  closed  of  itself,  easily,  silently,  and 
closely.  Its  hinges  and  its  lock  were  never  out  of  order  j  and,  moreover,  it  smo- 
thered noises  much  better  than  any  door  would  have  done,  let  it  have  been  ever 
such  a  good  one. 

Already  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  was  assembled  to  make  a  confused 
murmur  of  noises  come  upon  the  night  air,  even  through  the  blanket'cntrance  to 
the  Ken.  The  two  sentinels  stepped  respectfully  aside,  when  they  saw  old 
Figgins. 

**  Getting  better,  Mr.  F.  ?"  said  one. 

"Alittle,  Bill,  a  little." 

"  Oh,  you  will  be  all  right  again,  soon,"  said  the  other.  "  They  say  the  gout 
is  a  Tery  healthy  thing  to  have,  and  shows  a  man  is  in  good  condition.*' 

"  Do  ihey  ?  I  should  like  to  be  out  of  condition  a  little  then,  so  that  I  might 
give  it  the  go-by.     Open  the  curtain,  these  are  friends  of  mine,*' 

"  Then  they  are  of  the  right  sort." 

The  blanket  was  pulled  aside,  and  the  roar  of  voices  and  the  steam  of  tobacco 
smoke  that  came  from  the  Ken  were  for  the  moment  quite  overpowering,  and  per- 
haps, to  Claude  and  to  Jack,  who  were  much  used  to  the  pure  air  of  the  open 
country,  the  loaded  atmosphere  of  that  place  was  much  more  offensive  than  to  any 
inhabitant  of  the  city  of  London. 

Neither  Claude  nor  Jack,  though,  let  those  about  them  see  that  they  shrank  in 
the  least  from  the  atmosphere'of  the  Ken.     It  would  not  have  been  policy  so  to  do. 

But  little  notice  was  taken  either  of  Duval  or  of  Jack  on  their  first  entrance  into 
the  Ken,  but  old  Figgins,  turning  to  his  son,  said — 

*•  Now,  Dick,**  and  the  young  man,  who  was  very  powerful,  at  once  lifted  his 
father  on  to  the  end  of  the  table  nearest  to  him.  Upon  this  he  was  seen  by  all 
in  the  Ken,  consisting  of  about  forty  persons,  and  a  loud  shout  arose,  of— 

'*  Figgs — Figgs  !     Old  Figgs  is  on  his  legs.** 

« It's  a  lie,*'  shouted  Figgins.  *'Iam  only  on  one  leg.  I  only  wish  you  all 
had  a  touch  of  the  gout,  that's  all/* 
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"  Thank  you,  Figgs." 

"Stop  a  bit,  that  wasn't  what  I  came  to  say  to  you  all.  Nothing  at  all  like  it. 
I  came  to  announce  '  Duval.  '* 

"  Duval  .'"  cried  all  the  company  at  once, 

*'  Yes,  Claude  Duval  and  Sixteen-string  Jack." 

"  Stop— stop/'  said  Jack.  **  Don't  announce  me,  1  am  supposed  to  be  dead, 
you  know." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I'm  very  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  everybody  here  that  you  are  not. 
Claude  Duval,  my  famiiy  kids,  and  Sixteen-string  Jack.     Hurrah  !" 

A  wild  shout  burst  from  the  lips  t^all  present,  and  the  candles  in  the  tin  hoops 
shook  again  with  the  concussion  of  the  air  in  that  strange  place. 

"Sixteen-string  Jack,  poor  fellow,  suffered  at  Tyburn/*  cried  a  loud  voice, 
"  and  it  ain't  the  thing  for  any  new  nand  to  pick  up  an  old  pal's  name." 

"  Ain't  it  ?     Well  1 -" 

**  For  the  love  of  Heaven  say  no  more/'  whispered  Jack.  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  known  to  be  in  the  land  of  the  living,  save  to  the  few  that  1  call  my  particular 
friends.     Let  the  subject  drop,  I  pray  you." 

*'  Very  well — as  you  please,  Jack." 

**  You  will  much  oblige  me." 

"  It  shall  be  so.  Now,  my  family  men,  I  leave  Claude  Duval  with  you,  and 
hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  evening/' 

Another  shout  rose  from  the  throats  of  the  strange  and  motley  assemblage, 
and  Duval,  turning  to  Figgins,  said-' 

*' A  dozen  bowls  of  punch  as  soon  as  convenient,  old  friend." 

*'  And  he  has  ordered  a  dozen  bowls  of  punch/'  added  Figgins,  in  a  loud 
voice. 

If  anything  had  been  wanting — which,  in  good  honest  truth,  it  was  not — to 
add  to  the  popularity  of  Duval,  this  would  have  fully  supplied  the  deficiency. 
The  shouting  became  quite  prodigious  ;  and  it  was  not  stilled  until  Claude  raised 
his  hand,  and  getting  a  brief  silence,  said — 

*'  My  friends,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  create  undue  attention  to  the  Ken  to-night. 
I  have  many  enemies,  and  I  do  not  want  them  to  fancy  I  am  here.  I  know  your 
good  feelings  towards  me,  and  all  I  can  do  is  for  a  few  hours  to  take  a  glass  with 
you,  and  then  be  off." 

"  To  the  road  V*  cried  a  voice. 

*' Yes/'  added  Claude  ;  ''  to  the  road  !'* 

"  Hurrah  !  hurrah  1" 

Another  cheer  was  given,  and  then  all  was  comparatively  still.  Claude  and 
Jack  went  up  to  the  farther  end  of  the  Ken,  and  a  chair  being  placed  upon  a  table, 
Duval  was  made  to  occupy  it,  whether  he  felt  inclined  to  do  so  or  not ;  and  then, 
in  the  course  often  minutes,  in  came  the  steaming  hot  punch,  which  was  welcomed 
with  another  shout  of  exultation  by  all  present.  Again  Claude  held  up  his  hand, 
asking  for  silence,  and  the  roar  of  voices  again  subsided  in  obedience  to  his 
wishes. 

At  this  moment  some  ten  or  twelve  new  comers  added  to  the  boisterous  hilarity 
of  the  scene,  and  the  fun  and  frolic  was  at  its  height,  when  one  suddenly  cried— 

'<  Bill  Jinks  is  nabbed  !" 

There  was  n  stillness  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  thongh  death  had  stopped  the 
current  of  life-blood  in  the  breast  of  every  one  present,  and  then  a  murmur  of 
conversation  arose,  and  another  voice  cried — 

'*  Ned  Soames  has  been  shot,  and  left  a  blessed  widder  and  eight  babbies  !'* 

"  Let's  have  a  collection,  then,"  cried  another.  "  We  can  give  a  shilling  a-piece 
now,  and  a  promise  of  future  favours,  can't  we  ?  Will  you  go  round  with  the 
bag,  Jerry  ?'' 

*'  That's  your  sort,"  said  a  tall  man  with  a  profusion  of  bright  red  hair.  *'  I'll 
go  round  and  collect  the  bobs.  Now  for  it.  Here's  the  bag.  Anybody  may  put 
in  what  they  please,  but  nothing  short  of  a  bob.  That's  the  ticket.  I  knows  the 
face  of  everybody  here,  so  I  shan't  make  any  mistakes.'* 
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This  individual  produced  a  coarse  canvas  bag,  and  he  then  went  from  one  to 
another  of  the  company  collecting  the  subscriptions,  and  giving  the  bag  a  shake  as 
he  came  to  each  one,  and  making  ?oi"ne  jocose  remark  about  the  means  of  tlie 
party,  which  generally  had  the  effect  of  extracting  more  than  the  shilling  from 
him. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  before  a  short  stout  man,  profusely  marked  by  the  small- 
pox, and  in  a  puzzled  tone  said — 

*'  Who  the  deuce  are  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  don't  you  know  me  ?"  said  the  man,     ''  I  am  called  Ticklish  Bob.'* 

"  Are  you  ?" 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure.     There's  a  bull  for  the  bag.     Cut  along." 

"And  pray  what  are  you  when  you  are  at  home?  A  cracksman,  or  a  toby- 
hunter,  or  a  knight  of  the  road,  or  what  ?" 

'*  Anything  in  a  small  way.     I  am  a  family  man." 

'•Hilloa!  who  knows  this  one  ?"  cried  Jerry,  raising  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  indicating  the  man  with  his  thumb. 

Everybody  looked  at  him,  but  there  was  a  general  shaking  of  heads  consequent 
upon  the  examination.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  man  was  not  known,  and  it 
was  equally  clear — contingent  upon  that  circumstance — that  he  v/as  in  a  situation 
of  some  considerable  personal  peril. 

'*  Oh,  this  is  all  stuff!"  he  cried.  "  Some  of  you  must  know  me.  Whj'',  I've 
cracked  a  crib  or  two  in  my  time.  It's  too  bad  to  pretend  not  to  know  an  old 
pal. — It's  really  too  bad.'' 

Some  half-dozen  strong  men  got  cautiously  between  the  suspected  person  and 
the  door,  or  rather  the  blanket  that  did  duty  for  a  door,  and  one  cried  out — 

'*  If  anybody  does  know  him,  let  them  say  so.  If  they  don't,  why  in  course 
he's  a  sneak." 

*'Me  a  sneak!"  cried  the  man,  *'  Oh,  that  is  too  bad  ;  but  if  you  don't  like 
my  company,  I  will  be  off  at  once.  Gentlemen,  I  will  go  if  that  will  be  more 
pleasing  to  you.     Oxily  say  the  v/ord,  and  of  course  I  am  off  directly,  gentlemen." 

"We  isn't  gentlemen,"  said  Jerry,  ''but  we  is  family  coves.  Don't  insult  us 
by  calling  of  us  gentlemen,  I  begs  ;  and  as  for  going,  old  fellow,  that's  a  thing  as 
you'll  do,  when    we  knows  something  more  of  you.     Does  anybody  know  himl" 

*'  No !  no  !"  shouted  the  crowd  of  eager  laces  that  crowded  round  the  man, 
who  now  turned  ghastly  pale,  and  with  a  sickly  smile  upon  his  face,  glanced 
around  him,  upon  that  throng  of  faces,  in  which  he  could  not  see  one  that  bore 
to  him  a  friendly  expression. 

"  What  have  I  done,  pals,"  he  said;  "that  I  should  be  picked  out  to  be  made 
a  butt  of?  How  came  I  here,  if  1  don't  belong  to  the  family  ?  Come  now,  I'll 
stand  another  couple  of  bowls  of  punch.     Only  let  us  have  harmony." 

"That's  just  what  we  wants,"  said  Jerry.  "Lay  hold  of  him,  coves.  Lay 
hold  of  him."  ^  ,  .      /. 

A  couple  of  men  seized  the  now  trembling  man,  and  Jerry  striding  ap  to  feim,  ' 
said — 

"Now,  what  have  you  got  in  your  pockets,  old  chap.  You  say  you  are  a 
cracksman,  and  if  you  are,  perhaps  you  have  got  some  of  your  tools  about 
you." 

"  No — no.  I  am  on  no  lay  to-night,  and  sol  have  nothing  with  me.  All  I 
have  is  this  guinea,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  spend  it,  and  make  an  end  of  this 
affair.  It  will  get  a  couple  of  right  good  bowls  of  punch,  won't  it,  Mr. 
Figginsr" 

"  I  can't  go  for  to  take  upon  myself  all  for  to  say,"  said  Figgings.  "It  all 
depends  upon  circumstances,  you  see,  old  fellow.  We  shall  know  mure  about  it 
in  a  little  time." 

"  Now,"  said  Jerry,  "  I  flatter  myself  that  I  can  search  a  fellow  as  well  as  any 
officer  in  England.  In  course,  when  I  talk  of  searching,  none  o'  this  here 
honourable  Family  Ken  knows  what  I  means,  but  if  you  all  looks  you  will  all 
see  ' 
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A  peal  of  laughter  followed  this  joke  of  Jerry's,  for  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
honourable  company  were  one  and  all  admirably  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
searching,  very  few  of  them  having  been  exempt  from  that  operation,  at  some 
time  or  another. 

The  unknown  man  now  looked  as  though  his  last  hour  was  come,  but  he  did 
not  make  any  opposition,  for  that  he  knew  would  be  utterly  and  entirely  useless. 
He  only  looked  unutterable  things. 

"  Let's  see"  added  Jerry,  as  he  proceeded  with  his  search,  and  laid  the  various 
articles  on  the  table,  close  at  hand,  amid  roars  of  laughter  from  the  whole  Ken. 
**  Let's  see — a  snuflf-box,  good — a  handkerchief,  one  constable's  staff,  one  pair  of 
darbies,  one  pistol,  one  warrant. — Humph,  when  I  was  quite  a  little  boy,  my 
father  and  mother  forgot  to  teach  me  to  read.  Here,  Bill,  what  does  the  warrant 
say  P'* 

'*  How  do  you  know  it's  a  warrant,  Jerry  ?" 

"  Why,  one  day,  a  gentlemaa  in  a  red  waistcoat  showed  me  one,  and  it  looked 
just  like  this  here,  and  arter  that  he  wished  me  to  stay  a  month  or  two  in  a  very 
large  house,  and  arter  that  some  co  v-es  said,  *  Not  Guilty,'  one  day,  and  out  I 
toddled  again,  that's  all  I  knows  about  it.     What  does  it  say.  Bill  ?" 

*'  It  directs  all  Justices,  Keadboroughs,  Constables  and  others,  to  assist  Mathew 
Mouldy  to  apprehend  one  Claude  Duval  I" 

A  shout  of  rage  rose  from  the  Ken,  and  the  officer,  for  officer  he  really  was, 
grew  faint  with  terror. 

"  Let  me  go,"  he  said.  '*  It's  of  no  use  denying  it  now.  I  am  an  officer,  and 
I  came  to  look  at  Claude  Duval,  and  to  follow  him  and  nab  him  if  1  could.  I 
hid  here  in  the  daytime,  under  one  of  the  tables,  and  only  slipped  out  when  the 
candles  were  lit,  and  now  let  me  go.  What  good  will  it  do  you  to  do  me  any 
harm?" 

"  Mr.  Mouldy,"  said  Jerry,  "  your  werry  humble  servant.  I  rather  thinks  as 
you  is  in  (or  it  now,  and  that  you'll  be  blue  mouldy  afore  anybody  outside  sees 
you  again." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  murder  me  !     You  surely  can't  mean  to  murder  me  ?" 

*'  Oh,  dear  no  ;  we  will  only—* 

'*  Stop  !"  cried  Claude.  '*  I  do  not  deny  but  that  this  is  an  affair  that  con- 
cerns you  all ;  but  still,  you  must  confess  that  it  more  particularly  concerns  me." 

**  Anything  but  letting  him  go,  Duval,"  said  Jerry. 

"  Listen  to  me.  He  has  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  good  look  at 
me,  so  that  be  might  dog  me  when  I  leave,  and  take  me.  Let  him  have  his  look, 
and  keep  him  here  till  J  go  ;  then,  if  he  likes  to  come  out  with  me  and  try  his 
luck,  I  am  quite  willing." 

*'  Knock  him  on  the  head  here,  at  once,"  cried  a  voice. 

**  If  you  do,"  said  Duval,  *'  this  is  my  last  appearance  in  the  Old  Ken,  and  I 
leave  it  on  the  moment.  Let  him  be  here  until  I  go  :  don't  let  him  leave  before 
me ;  that's  all  I  ask  of  you,  and  then  the  danger  is  over." 

"  I  give  up  the  whole  affair,"  cried  the  officer;  "  I  give  it  all  up.  I  swear  to 
you,  that  I  wouldn't  touch  Duval  now  if  I  saw  him  on  the  steps  of  Newgate.— 
Spare  my  life,  and  I  will  give  up  the  whole  affair !" 

"  No,  no  !"  cried  twenty  or  thirty  voices.  "  Death  to  the  spy  !  Death  to  the 
sneak  1" 

"  It  shall  not  be  !"  said  Duval,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 


CHAPTER  CLXXIX, 

THE   officer's   PATE. — THE   DISPOSAL  OF    THE   BODY. 

The  tone  cf  voice  in  which  Duval  spoke  was  one  that  quite  convinced  al  I 
who  heard  him  of  the  complete  seriousness  of  his  intention  to  protect  the  officer, 
and  a  feeling  of  great  disappointment  came  over  the  family  men  in  the  Boozing 
Ken  upon  that  account.    A  dead  silence  prevailed  for  several  minutes. 
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<*  Listen  to  me,  ray  friends,"  added  Claude.  "  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  say  anything  or  to  do  anything  contrary  to  your  general  wishes  or  intents  ; 
but  it  is  beneath  any  of  us  to  do  anything  to  this  man  short  of  killing  him,  and 
that  it  would  be  base  to  do,'* 

«  Why  base  ?" 


Claude's  surprise  at  the  fire  on  hounslow  he  ate. 

"Because,  my  friends,  we  are  nearly  fifty  to  one/' 

The  officer  shrank  as  close  to  Claude  as  he  could. 

"  What  will  you  do  with  him  then,  captain  ?"  said  a  voice. 

"  Let  him  come  out  with  me,  and  if  he  plays  the  traitor  I  pledge  myself  to 
bring  him  back  again." 

*'  Good,  good,"  cried  several ;  '*  let  it  be  so.  The  captain  knows  best.  Let 
him  have  his  own  way  in  the  matter." 
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"My  friends/'  said  Claude,  *'  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  this  confidence  in  rae. 
Be  assured  that  what  I  do,  I  do  for  the  general  good  ;  and  if  I  saw  occasion  that 
this  man  should  die,  my  hand  would  be  the  first  to  strike  him  as  my  voice  would 
be  the  first  to  condemn  him.  But  let  us  all  steer  clear  of  murder  if  we  can.  It 
looks  like  murder  for  so  many  to  take  the  life  of  one." 

"  So  it  does — so  it  does.     Claude  Duval  for  ever !     Hurrah  T' 
"You  are  safe  for  the  present,"  said  Claude  to  the  officer ;  "  beware  how  you 
tamper  with  that  safety.  I  may  not  be  again  able  to  stand  between  you  and  those 
who  feel  strongly  concerning  you,'* 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  officer.  "  Can  you  tell  me  if  that  clock  there,  on  the 
Hall,  is  right  or  not  ?" 

*'  1  think  it  is.*' 

The  clock,  which  for  thespecial  convenience  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Ken  had 
been  put  ^p  on  one  of  the  walls,  at  this  moment  began  to  strike  twe  Ive,  and 
naturally  enough  all  eyes  were  directed  to  it.  When  it  had  finished  striking 
the  officer  suddenly  scrambled  on  to  the  table  that  was  the  nearest  to  him,  and 
cried  out— 

"  As  you  have  been  all  of  you  so  generous  as  to  spare  my  life  all  of  you,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words,  if  it  is  oialy  to  let  you  know  how  truly  grateful  I 
am  for  the  favour." 

"  Hold  your  row."  said  Joe. 

**  Get  down,"  shouted  a  dozen  voices.     «  We  don't  want  any  gammon." 

A  great  many^  however,  seemed  to  wish  to  hear  what  the  officer  could  possibly 
have  to  say,  and  sbouted  to  him  to  go  on  ;  and  amid  the  tumult.  Claude  said  to 
him — 

"Why,  you  must  be  next  thing  to  an  idiot  to  court  so  much  attention  towards 
you.    Have  you  as  many  lives  as  a  cat  ?" 
"Perhaps  I  have/'  he  said. 

**  Well,  the  consequences  of  your  own  folEy  be  upon  your  own  head.  I  wash 
my  bands  of  it." 

"  Gentlemen/'  cried  the  officer ;  «  gentlemen,  I—" 
•'  Call  us  prigs/'  shouted  a  voice.  "  We  aint  no  gentlemen  here." 
"  I  will  call  you  anything  you  like,  if  you  will  only  permit  me  to  say  how 
grateful  I  ani  to  you  all ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  here  produce  a  pistol,  which  you 
missed  in  your  search  of  me.  It  is  loaded  ;  and  to  show  you  the  entire  confidence 
I  have  in  your  merciful  intentions,  I  here  deprive  myself  of  it,  my  only  defence,  bv 
dischargiiig  it  against  the  wall." 

^  To  the  surprise  of  everybody  there,  who  saw  no  occasion  for  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  confidence,  the  officer  discharged  his  pistol  against  the  earthen  wall  of  the 
Boozing  Ken. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  moments  duration  ;  for,  somehow,  there  was  a 
general  feeling,  that  this  shot  was  but  the  commencement  of  something  in  which 
they  might  all  be  more  or  less  interested ;  and  then,  the  landlord's  son  rushed  into 
the  Ken,  crying— 

"  Douse  the  glims !  The  grabs  are  all  round  the  liouse.  Douse  the  glims,  and 
cut  it !" 

"  Bravo!"  cried  the  officer,  and  he  made  a  spring  at  the  throat  of  Claude.  It 
was  a  daring  act;  but  Claude  caught  him  round  the  neck  with  his  open  right 
hand,  and,  in  a  moment,  clasped  his  throat,  as  though  it  had  been  in  a  vice. 
Claude  saw  the  officer's  face  turning  blue,  and  then  every  light  in  the  place  was 
extinguished. 

The  darkness  in  the  Ken  was  most  profound,,  and  the  Babel  of  voices  was 
most  prodigious.  The  members  of  the  *' family"  were  availing  themselves  of 
all  their  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  the  place,  to  make  their  escape,  and  the 
riot  was  terrific. 

^  It  appeared  that  at  the  sound  of  the  officer's  pistol,  which  was  an  agreed  upon 
signal  between  him  and  a  strong  force  of  officers  on  the  outside,  in  case  anything 
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should  go  wrong  in  his  original  arrangement,  they  were  to  storm  the  place  with 
the  hope  of  capturing  Claude  Duval  by  a  rush* 

That  rush  was  now  being  nsade,  and  everything  in  the  public-house  was  being 
upset  by  some  fifteen  well-armed  officers,  in  their  attempt  to  reach  the  Boozing 
Ken,  where  they  only  cared  to  make  one  prisoner ;  but  that  one  was  Claude,  and 
in  their  estimation,  worth  all  the  rest. 

Duval  still  held  the  officer  by  the  throat,  until  he  felt  quite  sure  that  he  was  no 
longer  in  the  land  of  the  living  ;  and  then  he  flung  him  a  considerable  distance 
from  him. 

Suddenly,  Claude  felt  his  arm  clutched,  and  the  voice  of  the  son  of  the  land- 
lord sounded  in  his  ear,  saying— 

*'  Follow  me/' 

*'  Anywhere  you  like,"  said  Claude. 

'*  Hush !" 

At  this  moment,  as  Claude  followed  wherever  the  young  man  chose  to  lead 
him,  he  heard  the  doors  above  iu  the  house— doars  that  had  been  closed  to  keep 
back  the  officers,  being  broken  open,  with  a  crashing  sound, 

*'  Our  friends  are  in  earnest,"  whispered  the  young  man.  **  Take  hold  of 
my  coat,  and  keep  as  close  to  me  as  you  can.  We  will  baffle  them  yet,  I 
think/' 

*'I  hope  so.'* 

Claude  had  not  the  least  idea  of  where  he  was  being  led  to  ;  all  he  was  at  all 
aware  of  was,  that  the  places  through  which  he  passed  had  a  very  peculiar  earthy 
smell,  as  though  damp  and  mildew  had  for  long  marked  them  as  their  own. 
But  he  knew  that  he  could  well,  and  truly,  keep  implicitly  to  his  guide  ;  and  he 
felt  a  confidence,  that  not  ten  times  the  reward  that  was  offered  for  him  would 
induce  either  the  old  publican,  or  his  son,  to  betray  him. 

"  Don't  speak,"  whispered  the  young  man,  ''  until  I  tell  you  that  we  are  effec- 
tually out  of  all  possible  earshot  of  our  foes.    Then  say  what  you  like.* 

Claude  upon  this  was  profoundly  silent,  and  continued  to  follow  his  guide 
wherever  it  might  please  hira  to  go. 

The  gloomy,  earthy  smell  of  the  passages  continued,  and  at  length  the  publi- 
can's son  said — 

**  All's  right,  I  think,  now.     You  are  safe,  Duval." 

"  And  I  have  to  thank  you.     Where  are  we?'* 

*'  We  are  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  three  doo:s  oiff  from  our  own ;  of  course,  we 
must  be  tolerably  careful  not  to  create  any  filarm,  althougit,  by  this  time,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  house  are,  of  course,  in  bv.d." 

"  Then,  you  don't  know  the  people  V 

**  Oh,  no— only  by  sight  and  name.  They  have  not  the  remotest  idea  that 
their  cellarage  is  one-half  so  extensive  as  it  is,  nor  that  there  is  a  narrow  commu- 
nication between  one  dark  corner  of  it  and  the  Ken.  The  fact  is,  this  house  once 
belonged  to  a  man  called  Slashing  Tim,  who  suffered  at  Tyburn.'' 

"  I  have  heard  ot  him.'* 

"  Well,  he  and  my  father  were  old  pals,  and  they  made  the  communication  be* 
tween  the  cellars  here  and  the  Ken  themselves ;  but  that  was  long  ago,  ia  the  old 
man's  young  days.'' 

"  So  I  should  think.     But  how  still  everything  is." 

*'  Yes,  expect  the  officers  have  met  with  a  little  disappointment.  They  have, 
no  doubt,  by  this  time  found  their  way,  with  lightp,  into  the  Ken,  and  are  rather 
astonished  not  to  see  you.  They  will  not  interfere  with  any  one  else  ;  for, 
luckily,  the  only  two  or  three  they  would  have  pouncea  upon,  are  not  here  to- 
night.'" 

**  In  truth,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  it  would  have  been  my  presence  alone  that 
would  have  brought  the  danger  upon  them ;  and  now,  the  sooner  I  get  off  and 
away,  and  on  the  road,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.  There  is  one  thing,  how- 
ever, that  gives  me  uneasiness," 

^*Whatisthat?'* 
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"  My  horse.  I  expect  it  is  tolerably  w^ll  known  to  some  of  the  officers  ;  and 
if  they  should  chance  to  hunt  your  stables  through,  and  find  him  there,  they  will 
guess  that  I  am  not  far  off." 

"  Make  yourself  quite  easy  about  that,  Claude.  Has  your  horse  three  white 
feet  and  a  white  star  on  his  forehead?" 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.'^ 

"Yes,  Claude,  he  has,  and  if  you  were  to  see  him  now  in  our  stables,  you 
would  find  all  those  distinctive  marks  upon  him." 

"Ah,  I  understand  you.  You  have  been  so  good  as  to  whiten  him  a  little  to 
prevent  prying  eyes  from  saying — '  That  is  Duval*s  horse.'  " 

"Exactly  so  ;  and  now  will  you  exercise  your  patience  a  little,  atid  stay  where 
you  are,  while  I  go  and  see  what  is  going  on  at  the  bar  ;  1  will  not  be  away  one 
moment  longer  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary." 

"  A  thousand  thanks.     Don't  hurry  on  my  account." 

Claude,  in  another  moment,  found  himself  alone  in  the  cellars,  and  soprofonndly 
dark  were  they,  that  he  literally  could  not  see  his  hand  before  his  face,  and  it  was 
only  by  cautiously  feeling  all  round  him,  that  he  satisfied  himself  he  was  not 
quite  close  to  some  wall,  against  which  he  might  hurt  himself,  if  he  moved  a 
step. 

^suddenly  a  faint  starlike  light  broke  the  intense  darkness  of  the  cellar,  and 
from  quice  another  direction  to  that  in  which  the  son  of  the  old  publican  had  dis- 
appeared, there  came  a  figure  which  filled  Claude  for  the  moment  with  astonish- 
ment. 

A  very  little,  old,  decrepit  man,  attired  in  a  miserable  dressing-gown  and  car- 
rying a  candle-end  stuck  in  a  piece  of  cleft  stick  came  tottering  into  the  cellar. 
He  was  muttering  to  himself  as  he  came,  and  Claude  could  just  catch  the 
words — 

"  Ay,  ay,  it  all  helps.  It  all  helps.  Who  knows  but  I  may  get  old  some 
day  ? — I  ain't  at  all  old  now.  What  is  seventy-seven  ?  Nothing — nothing,  and 
it  all  helps. — Only  anotker  guinea,  but  it  is  another,  that's  a  comfort.  It  is 
another. — Ay,  ay — it  all  helps." 

The  old  man  repaired  direct  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  cellar-floor,  and  then 
with  a  knife,  which  he  took  from  his  pocket,  he  began  digging,  until  at  only  a 
couple  of  inches  or  so  from  the  surface,  he  dug  up  a  small  iron  box.  This  he 
dug  up  and  held  in  his  trembling  hands  with  quite  a  religious  veneration. 


CHAPTER  CliXXIX. 

DUVAL  IS  ON   THE   ROAD    AGAIN,  AND  STOPS   TWO   PASSENGERS. 

Claude  was  quite  astonished  at  the  conduct  of  the  old  man,  but  when  he  saw 
him  open  the  little  iron  box,  and  by  the  light  of  his  candle-end,  gloat  over  the 
sight  of  some  gold  that  was  in  it,  he  fully  comprehended  that  he  was  one  of  those 
miserable  beings  who  submit  to  a  hundred  privations  to  accumulate  gold,  lest 
by  some  freak  of  fortune,  they  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  two  or  three, 

*•  All  safe— all  safe,"  muttered  the  old  raiser.  "  Here  is  my  money  and  no 
human  eye  looks  upon  it  but  myself.     Yes,  all  is  very  safe  indeed,  here." 

How  little  he  suspected  that  one  of  the  most  celebrated  highwaymen  of 
the  age  was  within  twelve  paces  of  him  ! 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  continued,  "all's  safe,  and  here  goes  the  other  to  add  to  the 
store.     Ah,  my  glittering  beauties  !" 

Claude  felt  some  one  touch  him  lightly  on  the  arm,  and  upon  turning,  he  found 
it  was  the  landlord's  son.  They  both  looked  on  with  no  small  amount  of  amaze- 
ment at  the  miser's  proceedings. 

"  It  would  almost  be  a  charity,"  whispered  the  son,  "  to  take  his  gold  from 
him." 
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"  It  would  kill  him.    You  had  better  take  his  life." 

**  I  will  take  neither;  but  yet  a  kaowledge  of  this  ascret  of  the  old  man  may 
be  useful  some  day." 

*'  Hush  !  he  is  listening." 

The  old  miser  thought  evidently  that  he  had  heard  something,  for  as  he  knelt 
upon  the  cellar-floor,  he  put  himself  into  a  listening  attitude  ;  but  as  both  Claude 
and  the  landlord's  son  remained  now  profoundly  quiet,  he  thought  he  vvas  deceived. 

*'It  is  nothing,"  he  said.  "  Nothing;  or,  if  anything,  only  some  rat.  Ha  ! 
—ha!  I  have  no  objection  to  the  rats  looking  at  me— -it  is  rats  on  two  legs  that 
I  dread.     Ha  ! — ha  I     All  his  safe." 

After  this  the  old  man  covered  up  his  little  iron  box  of  gold,  and  having  pat- 
ted down  the  earth  above  it,  he  took  up  the  little  notched  stick,  in  the  cleft  of 
which  the  candle-end  was  nearly  expiring,  and  hobbled  from  the  cellars. 

''All  is  right  in  the  Ken,"  said  the  young  man  to  Claude. 

«  What,  have  the  officers  left  V* 

"  They  have;  and  what  is  more,  they  have  left  without  noticing  the  dead  body 
of  their  comrade,  which  had  rolled  under  one  of  the  old  tables  and  lay  there  quite 
hidden." 
-  **  He  is  dead  then  ?'* 

"  Yes.    You,  1  suppose,  managed  that  for  him,  after  all." 

"  I  fancy  I  did  ;  and  after  the  trouble  I  had  taken  to  save  him,  it  was  per- 
haps more  my  business  to  do  so  than  any  one's  else  in  the  whole  Ken.  1  am 
sorry  he  brought  such  a  fate  upon  himself,  but  he  amply  deserved  it.  It  was  the 
fortune  of  war." 

*'It  was.     Follow  me,  Claude,  and  you  shall  soon  see  the  night  sky  again." 

"It  will  be  very  welcome,  I  assure  you  that  if  I  am  many  hours  without 
breathing  the  open  air,  I  get  unhappy;  and  the  air  that  is  loaded  with  the  damp 
smell  %f  vegetation,  amid  trees  and  flowers,  is  the  most  welcome  of  all  to  my 
senses.'' 

The  young  man  led  the  way  from  the  cellars  of  the  house  into  a  small  area, 
and  then  forcing  a  door,  that  had  upon  it  a  very  flimsy  bolt  indeed,  they  found 
themselves  fairly  in  the  house.  They  then  lit  a  dark  lantern,  and  saw  that  it  was 
a  kitchen  into  which  they  had  made  their  way. 

After  this,  although  the  kitchen-door  was  locked,  the  difficulty  of  getting  to 
the  passage  and  street  doors  was  not  by  any  means  great  to  persons  so  accus- 
tomed  to  overcome  that  class  of  obstacles  as  Claude  and  his  friend  were. 

The  street-door  being  made  fast  upon  the  inside,  of  course,  opposed  no  obstacle 
whatever  to  their  progress,  and  Claude,  with  his  friend,  soon  stood  in  the  open 
street. 

"  My  horse  !"  said  Claude.    *'  Oh,  for  my  horse  i" 

"  It  is  here,"  said  the  young  man. 

As  bespoke,  a  lad, leading  Claude's  horse,  made  his  appearance;  and  the  trans- 
formation created  by  the  white  marks  that  had  been  made  upon  the  animal,  was 
so  complete,  that  even  Duval  himself,  with  all  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ani- 
mal, would  have  hesitated  to  pronounce  him  his. 

*'  If  I  were  as  well  disguised,"  said  Claude,  "  I  should  think  nothing  of  calling 
at  Newgate  or  at  Bow  Street  to  ask  them  what  the  time  of  day  was.  Will  it 
come  off?" 

"  It  is  onljf  whitening  and  gum." 

*'  Good.     I  will  let  it^be  until  I  get  to  the  country.     But  where  is  Jack  ?" 

"  Here,"  said  Jack,  stepping  up.  "  I  am  all  right,  Claude  ;  for  Heaven's  sake, 
let  U3  be  off.  I  have  a  horrid  tale  to  tell  you  of  that  poor  devil  of  an  officer  as 
we  go  along." 

"  But  he  is  dead  ?" 

**Yes,  now." 

Jack  shuddered  as  he  spoke  ;  and  then  he  mounted  his  horse,  which  he  himself 
had,  and  Claude  mounted  his;  but  before  they  trotted  off,  Claude  shook  hands 
with  the  landlord's  son,  saying  — 
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"  Remeber  me  to  your  father,  kindly." 

**IwiU;  but  the  old  man  has  a  dismal  presentiment  upon  his  mind  that  he 
will  never  see  you  again  in  this  word,  Claude  Duval." 

*?Has  he?  I  will  soon  knock  that  out  of  his  head.  Waitfor  me  a  moment.  Jack." 

"What  would  you  do  V* 

"  Nothing  particular.  I  will  be  back  in  a  moment ;  I  am  only  going  to  disprove 
my  old  friend's  presentiment,  that  hs  will  not  see  me  again  in  this  world,  that's 
all ;  and  if  all  the  officers  in  Lcndoa  vrere  in  the  way  I  would  shake  hands  with 
him  yet,  and  wish  him  good  night,  or  rather  early  morning." 

Despite  the  fears  of  Jack,  that  he  would  be  running  into  the  greatest  danger  by 
so  acting,  Claude  must  needs  call  upon  the  old  gouty  publican  ;  and  springing 
from  his  horse  at  the  door  of  the  house,  he  strode  in,  anxious  to  conclude  the 
interview  as  shortly  as  possible, 

f'  This  way,"  said  the  son.     ^*  Father  is  this  way." 

*'  All's  right,"  said  Claude,  as  he  ran  up  siairs  after  him  ;  and  then  in  another 
moment,  he  was  shaking  hands  with  the  old  man,  and  saying — "  So  you  thoughfe 
vou  would  see  me  no  more,  did  you  old  friend  ?  but  here  I  am  after  all." 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  venture  V* 

"To  see  you." 

"  But  it  is  madness.  I  am  certain  as  that  I  live  that  the  officers  are  hiding 
in  the  house  even  now,  and  if  they  see  you,  or  if  they  suspect  that  you  are  here, 
you  are  lost — lost !" 

"  I'm  off  in  a  moment.  We  are  not  all  lost  that  are  in  danger.  Good-by, 
old  friend.     You  and  I  will  meet  again,  depend  upon  it." 

**  No — no,  I  have  a  presentiment  that  we  shall  not." 

"  And  I,"  said  Claude,  *'  have  a  presentiment  the  other  way;  so  J  am  resolved 
that  mine  shall  come  true.     Farewell.'* 

Claude  had  only  taken  two  steps  towards  the  door,  when  it  was  slammed  shut 
violently  from  without,'  and  locked,  and  then  a  loud  voice  cried — 

"  I  have  him  !  I  have  him  !  He  is  in  this  room  !  Come  on !  I  have  him  ! 
Here !     Here!   I  have  him  at  last !   This  way,  comrades,  I  have  locked  the  door  I'' 

*'  Have  you  really/'  said  Claude  ;  **  but  you  forgot  the  window." 
The  window  was  a  Firench  casement,  and  opened  on  a  low  small  balcony. — 
Claude  was  on  that  balcony  in  a  moment,  and  Jack  saw  him. 

"  My  horge,"  said  Claude. 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Jack.  He  understood  fully  what  Claude  ineant,  which 
was,  that  the  horse  should  be  brought  under  the  balcony  to  facilitate  his  descent. 
Jack  placed  the  obedient  steed  in  the  required  position,  and  in  an  instant  Claude 
disappeared  on  to  the  saddle. 

"All's  right,"  he  cried. 

*'  Thank  the  fates,  it  is,''  said  Jack  ;  "  and  now,  let  us  be  off  out  of  London, 
Claude  ;  for  the  risks  of  the  last  few  hours  have  made  me  sick  at  heart.  Off 
_off " 

"  In  a  moment,  Jack.     Now  for  it." 

In  another  instant,  Claude  would  have  been  off,  and  would  soon  have  distanced 
all  pursuit;  but  suddenly,  a  man  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  public-house  with 
a  thick  holster  pistol  in  his  hand ;  and,  levelling  il  at  Claude,  he  cried,  as  he 
fired  it—        <-'^^-' 

"  Take  that !  "^  I  don't  miss  often  !" 

The  bullet  struck  Claude  upon  the  left  arm,  producing  a  strange  stunning 
sensation,  but,  at  the  time,  nothing  more,  and  in  an  instant  Claude  drew  one 
of  his  pistols  from  the  side  of  the  saddle,  and  firing  it  at  the  man,  cried-— 

"  I  never  miss,  where  I  mean  to  hit!'' 

With  a  yell,  like  the  last  cry  of  some  wild  animal,  the  officer  fell  back  into 
the  passage  of  the  public-house. 

*'  That's  done,"  said  Claude.     *'  No/v,  Jack,  for  a  trot." 

They  clapped  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  went  at  a  rapid  pace  into  Finsbury 
Square ;  and  then,  turning  their  horses*  heads  westwards^  otf  they  went  at  a  gallop 
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that  soon  left  all  chance  of  pursuit  far  behind  them.  The  horses  were  perfectly 
fresh,  and  had  been  well  looked  to  at  the  public-house,  so  that  they  did  not  flag: 
in  their  pace  in  the  least.  The  long  straggling  thoroughfare  of  the  New  Road 
was  passed ;  nor  did  Claude  materially  slacken  his  pace  until  he  .-^ound  hiraselt 
in  the  green  lanes,  and  among  the  meadows,  which  now  form  the  site  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  Terraces. 

All  danger  from  any  pursuers  had  long  sincB-beeii  passed,  and  it  was  with  a  face 
full  of  satisfaction  that  Claude  now  once  again,  sfter  so  many  perils,  found  him- 
self once  more  in  the  open  air  ;  and  as  the  light  of  the  early  morning  shone  upon 
the  tall  trees  in  the  hedgerows,  and  the  wild  birds  began  to  sing  their  early 
songs,  he  felt  that  glow  of  the  imagination  which  all  true  lovers  of  nature  feel 
when  in  the  midst  of  her  glorioui  and  laeautiful  works. 

*'  I  breathe  again,  Jack,"  he  said, 

'*  And  I,  too,"  replied  Jack.  *'  London  is  something  to  me  very  like  a  large 
prison,  Claude." 

*'  It  can  be  compared  to  nothing  else,  Jack ;  for  amid  its  wilderness  of  bricks 
aHd  mortar,  are  you  nrt  shut  out  irom  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful  in  nature  ? 
How  those  who  can  fly  to  country  sights,  and  country  sounds,  voluntarily  submit 
themselves  to  the  tiresome  artificialities  of  city  life,  is  to  me  inconceivable." 

"  And  to  me.     Hark  at  that  l" 

A  thrush  was  sitting  upon  a  blackthorn  bush  not  far  from  them,  and  was  pour- 
ing out  a  gush  of  melody. 

"  Yes,  that  is  better  music  than  any  over-dressed  crowd  ever  heard  in  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  a  concert-room." 

"  It  is,  indeed;  but  where  do  you  think  of  going  to,  Claude,  now?  We  are 
rather  too  near  town  to  be  quite  safe." 

*'  We  shall  never  be  quite  safe,  Jack.  But  I  intend  to  keep  On  the  western 
road  a  little  while,  and  do  what  business  I  can.  I  look  upon  the  route  from 
Tyburn  Pike  to  Guildford  as  my  manor,  and  I  take  toll  of  who  I  can.  I  am  not 
over  rich,  and  you  mui»t  recollect  that  now  I  have  all  the  responsibilities  of  a 
married  man  upon  me.  Ha  !  Who  comes  here?  Don't  you  hear  the  sound 
of  horses'  feet,  Jack  ?" 

♦ado." 

They  both  rode  a  little  on  one  side,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  a  couple 
of  mounted  men  came  up.  One  of  them  was  a  thick-headed  bully  of  a  fellow, 
but  the  other  had  all  the  primness  and  neatness  of  a  gentleman  in  his  clothing, 
^although  a  certain  air  of  vulgar  religious  fashion  about  his  clothing  very  much 
detracted  from  his  general  aspect.  Upon  observing  Claude  and  Jack,  he  rode  up 
to  them,  and  said  in  a  canting  nasal  sort  of  tone— 

"My  friends,  have  you  been  long  hereabouts?" 

"  No,"  said  Claude,  *'  not  above  a  couple  of  hours." 

*'  I  do  not  wish  to  offend  you,  but  I  have  had  information  that  the  notorious 
Claude  Duval  will  be  in  this  neighbourhood  shortly,  and  if  you  have  no  objection 
to  a  fifty-pound'«note,  and  will  assist  me  to  capture  him,  you  shall  have  it." 

*'  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  the  note,  but  is  not  this  notorious  Claude 
Duval — I  suppose  it  is  the  highwayman  you  mean  P — a  very  desperate  fellow  ?" 

*'  He  is,  but  here  are  four  of  us,  and  although  he  has  a  companion  with  him, 
I  think  we  may  capture  him." 

'^  How  came  you  to  know  he  would  be  hereabouts?'*     -  ^ 

**  Why  if  you  must  know,  it  was  Dick  Turpin  told  me." 

*'  Dick  Turpin  ?" 

"  Yes.  He^  you  know — or  you  may  have  heard— is  no  better  than  he  should 
be,  and  he  gave  me  the  information.     How  he  got  it  I  don't  pretend  to  know." 

"  And  pray  where  is  Dick  Turpin  ?" 

"On  the  road  here  somewhere.  I  and  my  man  took  him  prisoner  ;  but  upon 
his  giving  us  the  information  regarding  Claude  Duval,  we  let  Wn  go,  for,  you  see, 
no  reward  is  offered  for  him." 

*•  Quite  a  sufficient  reason,  I  grant,  quite  sufficient.    I  should  Hke  to  see  this 
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Dick  Turpin,  though  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  consent  of  course  to  your  terms,  and  only 
hope  you  have  the  money  with  you." 

*'0h,  yes,  I  have  it,  and  as  soon  as  Claude  Duval  is  taken  and  I  have  a  good 
hold  of  him,  you  shall  have  it,  you  may  depend.  This  is  your  servant,  I 
supposed" 

"  Yes,  he  is,  and  he  will  assist  us  very  much.  Of  course^  you  will  give  him 
something,  likewise  V* 

"  I  don't  mind  a  teu-pound-note  if  we  are  successful ;  but  mind  you,  I  give 
nothing  unless  I  have  fairly  hold  of  Claude  Duval.  Then  the  money  is  due,  and 
you  shall  have  it  on  the  instant,  for  if  he  gets  away  after  I  have  got  a  grip  of  him, 
I  will  give  him  leave,  and  say  that  he  is  the  better  man." 

As  he  spoke,  he  stretched  out  a  large  bony  hand,  which  certainly  might,  if  its 
owner  had  courage  as  well  as  strength,  be  of  some  service  in,  holding  any  one 
tolerably  tight. 

*'  Well,"  said  Claude,  "  I  have  not  a  very  long  lime  to  spare,  and  I  must  be 
getting  on  a  little,  so  let  us  walk  our  horses  westward.  If  we  meet  him,  well  and 
good.  If  we  don't,  of  course  it  can't  he  helped  ;  but  somehow,  it  comes  across 
me  that  we  shall." 

"  So  it  does  me,  my  friend.  I  dreamt  it,  last  night,  and  my  dreams  generally 
come  true." 

"  So  do  mine.  Do  you  know,  I  dreamt  that  I  met  an  idiot,  who  handed  me  a 
fifty-pound-note  for  nothing  at  all." 

"And  idiot,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  and  you  are  the  man.    Jack— Jack.'' 

"  Yes.     I  am  here." 

"  Look  to  that  fellow  behind,  and  blow  his  brains  out  at  once,  if  he  stirs  an 
inch.  Now,  my  friend,  your  dream  has  come  true,  for  1  am  Claude  Duval ;  and 
my  dream  will  come  true,  for  you  will  hand  me  the  fifty-pound-note;  so  you  see 
what  wonderful  and  providential  things  dreams  are,  at  times." 

The  man  glared  at  Claude,  as  though  he  had  seen  a  spectre,  and  he  repeated 
the  words  ''  Claude  Duval  l'^  as  though  they  had  only  come  to  hira  floating  on 
the  air,  and  he  had  not  the  least  idea  in  the  world  as  to  who  had  given  utterance 
to  them.     Then,  suddenly,  in  a  screaming  voice,  he  called  out— 

"Jenkins,  catch  the  other  one,  I've  got  this  !" 

The  great,  bony  hand  was  stretched  out,  and  Claude's  collar  was  fastened  upon 
with  no  despicable  grasp. 

"  You  would  be  wise,"  said  Claude,  "  to  take  your  hand  away." 

"  Catch  the  other  one,  Jenkins  !     Catch  the  other  one !" 

*' I  have  got  him,"  growled  Jenkins. 

**  Call  out  murder,  Jenkins  !     Call  out  murder,  Jenkins !" 

"  Murder,'  said  Jenkins,  in  one  of  the  quietest  tones  in  the  world  ;  then  Claude 
darted  forward  his  right  hand,  and  caught  the  sanctified-looking  person  by  the 
throat,  with  a  grasp  that  seerwed  to  be  something  superhuman. 

"Let's  see,"  he  said,  "  who  will  hold  on  the  longest." 

The  face  of  the  would-be  captor  of  the  highwayman  grew  red,  and  he  shouted— 
"  Jenkins — Jenk — Jen — Je '* 

Claude's  fingers  compressed  his  throat  too  closely  to  enable  him  to  speak,  and 
the  hold  he  had  taken  of  Claude's  collar  gradually  relaxed,  and  finally  fell  off 
altogether. 

"  Fool !"  cried  Duval,  as  he  gave  him  a  shake,  and  then  letting  go  his  throat, 
he  slid  off  his  horse  to  the  ground.  "  Jack,  where  are  you  ?  Is  it  true  that  you 
are  a  prisoner  ?" 

"Not  exactly,"  said  Jack.  **This  fellow  is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  I  never 
met  with  a  more  favourably-inclined  man." 

**  Who  are  you?"  said  Claude,  riding  up  to  the  bullet-headed  looking  man, 
who  was  quietly  seated  on  his  horse,  looking  at  Jack,  who  had  levelled  a  pistol 
at  his  head.     "  Who  are  you,  fellow?" 

*'  Take  it  easy," 
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"  But  who  fire  you  ?" 

"  Jok  Jenkins;  I  always  takes  things  easy.  You  are  the  biggest,  so  I  lets  you 
have  your  way.  I  alvvays  ijives  in  t»  the  strongest  and  biggest,  I  does.  If  I  was 
to  come  across  bome  little  boy,  I  could  whack  hina  ;  but  otherwise    I  takes  thin^^s 


easy. 


THE  HORROR    OF    CLAUDE    A^D  PARTY  AT   FINDING    LUCY    A   CORPSE. 

"  Why,  ycu  are  quite  a  philosopher,  Jenkins.'* 

"  Anything  you  like,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  will  trouble  you  to  dismount,  and  to  take  your  mailer  th<r^  and 
throw  him  into  yon  ditch  with  the  duck-weed  upon  ir." 

"Certainly,  sir;  oh,  certainly.  Take  it  easy.  Of  course,  sir.  Anything  you 
like  ;  you  are  a  great  deal  the  biggest,  sir,  as  you  will  see  when  I  £^et  down.   Then 
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don't  you  see,  I'm  bound  to  do  just  what  you  like,  you  see,  in  an  easy  way,  sir: 
Throw  master  in  the  ditch  ?  Oh  certainly."  ^       ^ 

"  Well,"  said  Claude,  ♦*  you  certainly  are  ihe  droUest  fellow  ever  I  came  near. 
Before  our  friend  here  goes  into  the  ditch,  Jack,  just  lighten  his  pockets  of  any- 
thing that  would  not  benefit  by  a  damping."       •*  =  ^  *  ■> 

Jack  rifled  the  half-insensible  man's 'pockets,  in  a  few  minutes.  He  was  slowly 
recovering  from  the  insensibility  that  had  been  induced  by  the  squeeze  Claude 
had  gwen  his  neck  j  and  %xhile  jack  was  rifling  his  pockety  he  glared  at  him  with 
a  stupid  half-stunned  sort  of  look,  not  knowing  very  well  what  was  going  on. 
Claude  started  both  the  horses,  and  they  went  off  at  a  good  canter  down  the  Jreen 
lane.  *> 

!'  JJow/;  said  Claude  to  Jetiking,  "  you  can  do  what  I  told  you." 
"  Yes,  sir. '  ^ 

He  lifted  his  master  from  the  ground  easily  enough,  for  Jenkins  had  a  good 
quantity  of  brutal  strength  about  him.  •'  &  »  o 

*'  Help  help!"  cried.the  sanctified-looking  personage.  ''  Help,  murder,  what 
are  you  about,  Jenkins?"  f*       ^^    $ 

"  Take  it  easy._    Tliey  are  both  bigger  than    xve  are,  master.     Take  it  easy; 

S'!:"fll  It  T"'  ^^  ^'.T  .^"'"^*     ^  ^"^  °"^y  S^^"S  to  throw  you  in  the  ditch 
lliats  all,  master.     Take  things  easy." 

"  In  the  dijtch  ?     Murder— murder  !* 

"  I  must.  Look  at  him.  Big  he  is;  and  so  it's  quite  right,  and  it  must  be  done. 
It  s  of  no  use  your  kicking,  master  ;  there  you  go  " 

dnok^lvrVn  J;;,^^^^«^'^^fi^^i:l°^I^'l^g  man  was  stmggUng  in  the  ditch  amongthe 
duck.weed,  and  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  recovered  so  far  as  he  had,  or  he 

Telfin  'thrmauer  ''  "^'  ^°'  "'^  ^'''^''''  ^^'""^^  ^^^^^  troubled  him- 

,   Tu'^u  '\  ^^*''^/7^i»^:  as  he  saw  his  master  gradually  strugdine  ud  the  bank 
to  th;  btgg'i!'         ''"'  '"'  ''  '''  ''  '^  '°°"     ^^  --t  infhislorfd  give  wa; 

*' Murder!"  screamed  the  unfortunate  wretch  who  had  made  in  his  mind  so 
sure  of  capturing  Claude.     *' Murder,  I  am  smothered ''  ^  ^  "i"  a  bo 

Ihe  duck.weed  had  stuck  to  him  in  the  most  eccentric  manner,  so  that  he 
seemed  as  though  by  the  touch  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  he  had  been  changed  o 
green,  including  hisiace  and  hands.  ^ndu^eu  lo 

'/.  It  H ^^  \^  ^""'^^^i^  ^-^^"'  ^^i'" '-"  ^^^^  Jenkins  to  Claude. 
No,    lepLed  Claude,  as  he  mounted,  •«  I  think  he  has  had  enough  for  this 

To"  Vh'fosoph;.''''""'^'  ''^-  ^-'--'-^^^  ''-  -ost  profound  admira.iJn  for 


CHAPTER  CLXXX. 

THK    ENCOUNTER    WITH    THE    MOCK    DICK    TURPIN. 

''  Come  on.  Jack,"  said  Claude. 

wa?not^'L^t^ mI"VI'  ^ f  f  P-  ^r^  C'"^  '^'  ^^^"^  °^  '^'^  l^te  encounter.     There 

Zt  thll  t  J  ^1^*^^^"°^  °^  ^''^''^  Jenkins  or  his  master  following  them,  seeing 
o  J..f««r  ''^'\  '  r''  "^r.*"'  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  .lack  thought  it  best 
ersarP.      A^f,     ^f  ^^''l  '"^^^^'^  ^''^  '^'^''  ^^^^^^^^  ^^em  and  their  late   ad- 

res4t   rhnH^S  ^'^       '''^^  .^''  explosion   of  laughter,  which  he  could  no  loneer 

resist,  Uaude  drew  up,  and  turned  round  to  Jack. 

such^:^;rs"L'tteU^^^^^^^^  ''^  and  experience,   meet  with 

tfr'eT'7  w'omfi^'^f^K'/'F/  ''  ^^'^  "'^'^  extraordinary  original  I  ever  encoun- 

resuUoraTnpfnlV    i'*''^.^^^^^        ''  "'^"'"^^  *«  him,  or  only  assumed  as  a 
result  ot  a  geneial  feehng  of  disgust  at  society  at  large." 
Ob,  It  is  natural,  Jack."  ^ 
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"  Can  you  really  think  so?  It  sounded  to  mejike  the  most  exquisite  piece  of 
grave  irony  that  I  had  heard  for  a  very  lon^  time  iade»d  ;  bid  extremes  meet, 
Claude,  and  we  can  only  say  that  our  friend,  Jenkins,  is  either  a  great  fool  or  a 
great  philosopher.  When  I  held  ray  pistol  to  his  he&.d,  and  told  him  to  stir  upon 
risk  of  death,  he  repliedj  *  Just  so,*  and  from  that  moment  did  not  make  the 
smallest  effort  to  take  any  advantage  of  me/' 

'*  He  is,  in  truth,  an  oddity." 

**Most  surely.  But  look  at  the  pocket-book,  Claude,  that  I  took  from  his 
master-.  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  it.  I  hope  there  will  be  something 
in  it  to  make  it  worth  the  trouble  of  taking.'* 

Jack  handed  the  pocket-book  to  Claude,  who  opened  it  with  all  due  gravity. 
The  first  thing  he  took  out  of  it  was  a  very  carefully  folded,  but  terribly  worn, 
silk  nightcap  :  the  second  thing  was  the  unpaid  bill  of  some  laundress,  amount- 
ing to  two  shillings  and  four  pence  ;   and  that  was  all. 

Claude  looked  at  Jack,  and  Jack  looked  at  Ciaudp,  and  then  the  latter  again 
burst  out  into  an  uproarious  fit  of  laughter,  while  Jack  pulled  rather  a  long  face, 
and  quietly  said— » 

"  We  are  done." 

"  Yes,  Jack,  we  are  done  ;  and  upon  my  word  this,  to  me,  has  been  a  most 
amusing  adventure.  I  don't  think  the  poor  devil  had  one  fkrthing  in  the  world, 
and  the  offer  of  the  fifty -pound-note  to  me  for  my  own  apprehension  was  only  a 
magnificent  piece  of  bombast  to  secure  some  efficient  assistance.  There  is 
only  one  thing  that  I  do  not  comprfihend  in  the  whole  aflfair,  and  that,  to  tell  the 
truth,  does  disturb  me  very  much." 

*' And  that,"  said  Jack,  '*I  can  guess,  is  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the 
name  of  Dick  Turpin.* 

"True — most  true.  I  would  stake  my  life  upon  the  good  faith  of  Dick  ;  but  it 
does  puzzle  me  to  find  that,  for  the  second  time,  information  of  my  whereabouts 
is  by  two  distinct  people  attributed  to  him.** 

•*  But  you  don't  believe  it,  Claude  ?" 

"  No,  upon  my  life,  I  do  not,  and  until  I  have  it  from  the  lips  of  Dick  himself 
I  will  not  believe  it.  But  come  on,  Jack,  We  are  most  magnificently  done  as 
regards  the  pocket-book,  and  the  poor  devil  who  owned  it  is  very  appropriately 
punished.  Let  us  push  on  over  V/ormholt  Scrubs  here,  and  who  knows  but  we 
may  meet  with  better  fortune  ?** 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  change  your  costume,  Claude  ?'* 

*'  Why  hardly  yet.  Jack.  1  flatter  myself  that  in  this  present  dress  I  look  v^ry 
respectable,  and  like  some  gentleman  of  independent  means,  while  I  must  confess 
your  getting  up  as  a  first-class  groom  is  exquisite.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have 
any  enemies  close  upon  our  track  who  know  of  this  disguise,  and  to  fresh  foes 
it  will  carry  us  through  anything." 

"  There  is  reason  in  that,  Claude  ;  so  let  us,  as  you  say,  push  on  over  the 
Scrubs.'* 

Wormholt  Scrubs  was  then  a  very  much  wilder  and  more  country-looking 
neglected  a  spot  than  it  is  now  that  a  slashing  railway  passes  through  the  middle 
of  it  ;  and  when  Claude  and  Jack  came  upon  it,  they  could,  in  the  wide  expanse 
before  them,  see  no  sign  of  any  human  being  gave  themselves.  They  took  a 
direct  route  across  the  Shrubs  in  the  direction  of  Hounslow,  where  upon  a 
more  mature  consideration  Claude  intended  to  dine. 

About  three  hundred  yards  to  the  left  there  was  a  small  clump  of  fir  trees,  and 
it  was  about  the  only  shelter  for  the  space  of  a  mile  or  more  ;  and  just  as  they 
passed  this  litile  clump  of  trees,  there  issued  out  fr«m  it  a  horseman,  attired  in 
a  faded  sky-blue  coat  with  tarnished  silver  lace  upon  it.  Huge  jack-boots, were  upon 
his  feet,  and  he  wore  likewise  a  slouching  hat  with  a  very  large  buckle.  His 
horse  was  rather  a  smart-looking  animal  enough,  and  take  him  for  all  in  all,  he 
looked  like  some  unattached  drunken  subaltern  officer  in  the  army,  who  upon 
slender  means  contrived  to  cut  a  sorry  dash  amoiig^a  not  very  creditable  class   of 
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society.     Such  characters— now  happily  extinct,  for  an  officer  is    forced  to  be  a 
gentleman — were  very  frequent  even  fifty  yeais  ago. 

He  came  prancing  on,  with  a  devil-may-care  sort  of  look,  and  as  Claude  had 
passed  on,  he  encountered  Jack,  to  whom  he  said,  in  an  authoritative  voice — 

*•  Who  is  5'our  master,  sirrah  ?" 

*'  A  gentleman,"  said  Jack. 

*'  But  his  name  and  calling,  sirrah  ?    Answer  me," 

''lie  it  just  before  you,"  said  Jack;  *'  and  you  had  much  belter  ask  him  your- 
self.    Information  is  always  best  from  the  highest  scource.      Here  he  is." 

"  B- Sir,  ril  remember  your  insolence.     Hang  it,  sir,  how  dare  you  speak 

to  me  in  this  way?" 

Hearing  the  altercation,  Claude  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  trotted  back. 

•'  What  is  all  this  about  ?"  he  said.  "  Is  the  gentleman  out  of  his  mind  ?  or 
has  he  lost  his  way  on  the  Scrubs  ?" 

*'  No,  sir,"  said  the  fellow,  "  this  gentleman  is  neither  mad,  nor  has  he  lost  his 
way  upon  the  Scrubs.  Confound  my  blood,  sir,  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  in  want 
of  a  little  ready  cash  ;  do  you  understand  that,  sir  ?— Curse  everybody — eh,  sir?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Claude,  "  I  understand  it,  as  well  as  your  ridiculous  and  stupidly 
profane  oaths  will  permit  me." 

'*0h,  oh,  you  belong  to  the  church,  do  you  ?  Well,  well,  my  fine  dressed  gen- 
tleman, we  will  borrow  a  few  guineas  from  you.  In  a  word— your  money  or  your 
life!" 

"What!     Are  you  really,  then,  a  highmayman?'  said  Claude. 

*'  Call  me  what  you  like  ;  but  stand  and  deliver!" 

The  fellow  produced  a  pistol  nearly  as  large  as  a  small  carbine,  which  he 
levelled  at  the  head  of  Claude,  who,  however,  took  no  more  notice  of  it  than  as 
if  it  had  been  a  bit  of  stick  ;  but  turning  to  Jack,  he  said — 

'*  Here  is  a  highwayman,  if  you  never  saw  one  before.  He  is  quite  a  curiosity 
in  his  way.  Let's  ride  round  him  and  have  a  good  look  at  him.  How  often  I 
have  wished  to  meet  with  a  leal  live,  bragging,  bouncing,  cowardly  rascal,  such 
as  this." 

As  Claude  spoke  he  walked  his  horse  slowly  round  the  fellow,  who,  with  a 
growing  fear  upon  his  face,  kept  turning  and  facing  him,  still  keeping  the  im- 
mense pistol  presented  at  his  head  all  the  while. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  said,  "these  tricks  won't  do  for  me." 

"  Nor  for  me,"  said  Claude  ;  "  so  go  your  way,  and  I  will  go  mine.  I  have 
seen  quite  enough  of  you,  my  friend." 

"But  I  have  not  seen  enough  of  you,  my  friend  ;  and  so,  I  say  again,  your 
money  or  your  life  !  I  am  one  too  accustomed  to  say  '  Stand  and  deliver  I'  to  be 
trifled  with." 

"  Do  you  mean  seriously  to  say  that  you  want  my  money  ?" 

*'  Ay,  brothir ;  and  your  watch  and  jewellery  too.     fla  ! — ha  !" 

*'  If  you  will  stand  on  your  head  for  five  minutes  I  will  give  you  a  shilling, 
but  not  otherwise,  my  fine  fellow." 

"Then  you  and  your  servant  may  as  well  say  your  prayers,  for  your  two  lives 
are  not  worth  a  minute's  purchase.  Perhaps,  when  I  tell  you  who  I  am,  you  will 
come  to  a  different  conclusion.     I  am  Dick  Turpin!" 

A  sudden  light  broke  over  Claude's  countenance.  Here  then,  at  once,  was 
the  mystery  unravelled.  This  fellow  was  personating  Dick  Turpin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  not  a  doubt  remained  in  the  bosom  of  Claude  but  that  it  was  from 
this  man  that  the  gentleman  in  the  diich  had  obtained  his  information. 

"  Dick  Turpin  V  said  Claude. 

*'  Yes.    You  have  heard  of  me  1" 

'*  Oh,  surely.     Reallj^  this  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  adventures  that  I  have 
met  wi  h  for  a  very  long  while,  indeed.     I  am  Claude  Duval !" 
^  The  fellow  reeled  again  in  his  saddle,  and  the  gigantic  pistol  fell  from  his  pal- 
sied  fingers  to  the  ground.     Claude  sprung  upon  him,  and  clutched  his  arm. 
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I      "  Stir  a  step,  and  you  are  a  dead  man.     I  will  blow   your  brains  out  with  as 
little  compunction  of  conscience  as  I  would  those  of  a  mad  dog." 
j      "  Oh,  spare  me  !     I — am — only  a  poor  fellow  I" 

"  I  know  it ;  and  a  pitiful  fellow  are  you  into  the  bargain,  you  vagabond.    Tell 

me  this  moment  why  you  assumed  the  name  of  one  who  is  as  different  from  you 

as  Hercules  is  to  a  sick  child  ?     Speak,  dolt !     Jack,  keep  an  eye    on  him.     Pitch 

him  off  his  horse,  or  he  will  give  us  a  race  after  him  yet." 

i      Jack  charged  against  the  fellow,  but  he  anticipated  the  shock  by  slipping  off 

'  his  horse  on  to  the  ground,   and  leaving  the  animal  quietly  to  crop  the  scanty 

'  herbage  on  the  common. 

"Spare  ray  life,"  he  moaned,  "and  ask  me  what  you  like.  I  will  tell  you 
everything.     Only  spare  my  life  !" 

"  Why  did  you  assume  the  name  of  Turpin  ?" 

**  Because — I — found — that  it  frightened  people,  and  so  they  let  mc  rob  them 
when  otherwise  they  wouldn't.*' 

"How  comes  it  that  you  have  given  information  concerning  me  to  several 
people?" 

"  I — only — slightly— mentioned — — " 

*'  Come — come  ;  let  us  have  no  prevarication.  You  gave  certain  information 
concerning  my  movements  :  why  did  you  do  so  ?" 

**  I  will  tell  the  truth.  I  was  afraid  of  meeting  you  about  this  neighbourhood, 
and  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  lo  frighten  you  away  to  some  other  road— 
that  was  all." 

'♦  But  your  information — how  did  you  procure  it,  for  it  has  been  strangely 
correct?" 

"  There  is  a  girl  named  Lucy — you  knew  her  once  ?" 

«Ahl" 

**  Yes  ;  she  was  your  girl  once,  you  know,  Claude  Duval,  and  when  you  cast 
her  off,  you  thought  she  came  by  her  death  j  but  she  didn't,  and  she  is  now  with 
me  ;  but  she  don't,  and  she  won't  forget  you;  and  she  says  she  will  never  rest 
until  she  sees  you  hung.  She  dogs  you  as  much  as  she  can,  and  wiien  she 
knows  anything  she  sets  the  officers  after  you.  1  warn  you  to  beware  of  her, 
Claude  Duval,  for  the  passion  of  a  jealous  woman  knows  no  bounds.  This 
that  I  tell  you  you  may  rely  upon.     It  is  the  whole  truth." 

"  By  Heaven,"  said  Claude,  "  it  must  ba  so  !  It  has  the  aspect  of  truth 
about  it.     Tell  me— what  does  she  know  of  me  ?" 

"  She  knows,  she  says,  that  you  are  married,  though  I  tell  her  that  it  is  not 

very  likely,  because "     (Claude  made  an  impatie  it  gesture.)     *'  Well,  she 

says  you  are  married,  and  I  believe,  if  she  could  get  at  your  wife,  she  would 'take 
her  life." 

Claude  staggered  a  little. 

"  Do  you  hear  that.  Jack?"  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

*'  I  do,  Claude  ;  and  a  bitter  thing  it  is  to  hear." 

**  Very —very,  Jack.     What  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Above  all  things,  Claude,  do  not  let  the  man  gee  that  you  are  so  keenly 
touched  by  what  he  has  told  you." 

**  But  you  believe  it,  Jack  ?" 

'*  I  do.  There  is,  1  think,  something  about  truth  that  carries  conviction  with 
it.  I  do  not  think  he  has  deceived.  In  his  fear  he  has  spoken  out  the  exact 
truth,  Claude,  and  it  is  well  that  you  know  it." 

"  And  yet  I  was  happy  in  knowing  it  not.  But  no  matter — no  matter.  He 
has,  by  truih-telling,  disarmed  me  of  all  resentment  against  him  now.  I  will 
speak  to  him  again." 

Claude  turned  away  from  his  brief  conference  with  Jack,  and  attain  addressed 
the  roan.  ° 

"  My  friend,  I  believe  that  which  you  have  told  me  ;  and  because  I  do  believe 
it,  I  hold  no  enmity  against  you  for  what  ha^  passed.  I  advise  you,  ftr  the 
future,  not  to  take  the  name  of  Turpin^  for  he  is  a  man  of  rather  sudden  and 
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fierce  temper,  and  should  he  encounter  you,  and  know  that  you  have  played  him 
such  a  trick,  I  would  not  give  much  for  your  life.  So  much  I  say  to  you  in  ibe 
way  of  advice." 

"1  thank  you,  Duval.  I  will  no  more  personate  Turpin.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.     I  was  not  always  the  disreputable  devil  that  I  am  now." 

"  I  don't  think  you  were.  Your  language  has  a  smack  in  it  of  something 
better." 

*•  You  are  right.  There  was  a  time  when — But,  no  matter.  I  am  what  I  am, 
and  to  think  even  of  the  past,  is  like  planting  daggers  in  my  heart.  I  have  no 
friend  in  all  the  world  now." 

*•  You  may  make  one  in  me  if  you  like.'* 

"  May  I  indeed  ?     Do  you  really  mean  it  ?" 

"  From  my  soul  I  do." 

A  change    came  over  the  face  of  the  man,  and   he  was  evidently  too  much 
affected  for  some  few  moments  to  speak.    Then  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  in 
choking  accents,  he  said— 
'Will  you  take  it?" 

**  Freely,",  said  Claude,  as  he  clasped  it  in  his  own.  *'  Most  freely.  And  now 
that  we  understand  each  other,  tell  me  how  I  can  serve  you  ?" 

*'  No  way  at  present,  Duval ;  but  I  can,  I  hope,  serve  you  by  keeping  such  a  watch 
upon  Lucy,  that  she  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  doing  any  harm  to  one  whom 
1  can  easily  imagine  you  value  before  all  the  world.  That  I  think  I  can  do  for 
you,  Claude  Duval ;  and  this,  so  help  me  Heaven,  I  will  do  for  you." 


CHAPTER  CLXXXL 

CLAUDE  SEEKS  THE  RETREAT  OF  LUCY, —THE  LONE  HUT  ON  THE  HEATH, 

Claude  looked  very  serious  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  said — 

"  I  have  that  degree  of  faith  in  what  a  madly  jealous  woman  may  do,  that  I 
shall  not  be  easy  until  1  see  Lucy  myself  and  speak  to  her.'' 

"  That  you  can  do." 

"  Tell  me,  then,  where  I  may  be  sure  to  find  her." 

"  I  will  so  describe  the  place  to  you  that  you  cannot  miss  it.  There  is  upon 
Hounslow  Heath  a  pond,  and  near  to  it  an  old  barn,  \vith  the  roof  blown  off." 

*'  I  know  it." 

*'  Well,  a  lew  paces  from  that  barn  there  is  a  cottage  with  a  very  small  patch 
of  garden-ground  reclaimed  from  the  heath,  and  there  you  will  find  her.  But  I 
would  like  to  know  when  you  purpose  coming,  for  1  would  take  care  she  shall 
be  at  home  to  receive  you." 

*'  I  beg  you,"  said  Claude,  *'  not  to  give  her  the  slightest  hint  of  my  coming,  as 
that  would  spoil  all." 

*'  Depend  upon  me,  I  will  not." 

"Then  to-night,  during  the  hours  between  twelve  and  one,  expect  me.  If  I 
get  the  girl's  premise  to  rid  herself  of  her  wild  resolve,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  for 
1  do  not  think  she  would  break  such  a  promise  made  to  me." 

*'  I  am  afraid,  Duval,  you  do  not  know  her  so  well  as  I  do.  While  she  thought 
herself  yours,  no  doubt  her  behavour  to  you  was  gentle  enough  ;  but  now  she  is  a 
very  devil  incarnate." 

"  Well — well,  I  will  see  her,  and  try  what  kind  words  will  do,  and  if  they  will 
not,  my  duty  to  others  calls  upon  me  to  adopt  some  course  that  will  protect  her, 
who  is  best  of  all  entitled  to  my  protection." 

Duval  and  Jack  very  shortly  then  took  leave  of  their  new  friend  ;  and  when 
they  were  alone  again.  Jack  said,  with  much  earnestness  of  manner — 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  Claude,  when  you  visit  that  girl,  lor  at  the  sight  of  you 
in  the  bitterness  of  her  rage  she  may  try  to  do  you  a  mischief." 
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"  I  will  be  careful.  Jack,  i  must  confess  that  her  threats  against  Cicely  fill  me 
with  uneasiness.  Bui  I  will  come  to  some  conclusions  upon  that  matter  to-night. 
Ah,  whom  have  we  here  now  ?" 

Two  persons  on  horseback,  a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  approached.  The  lady 
was  young  and  handsome,  but  the  gentleman  in  every  partof  his  attire,  and  even 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  sat  on  his  horse  and  held  the  bridle,  showed  the 
coxcomb.  As  he  approached  Claude  and  Jack,  he  put  an  eye-glass  to  his  eye, 
where,  by  a  curious  contraction  of  the  muscles,  he  held  it  fast,  and  glared  at  them 
both  for  a  moment  or  two  in  silence. 

Jack  was,  or  this  exquisite  fancied  that  he  was,  in  his  way  slightly,  so  he  drawled 
out — 

**  Fellow,  get  out  of  the  world,  will  you  !  Don't  answer  me — I  can't  hold  any 
conversation  with  the  lower  classes.  I  think  they  ought  all  to  be  put  out  of  the 
world.     Out  of  the  way,  fellow." 

**  Did  you  address  me  ?"  said  Jack. 

'*  Ah,  he  speaks.  Out  of  the  way.  fellow,  and  don't  let  me  bear  your  horrid 
low  class  voice." 

•'  Don't  be  angry,  Jack,"  said  Claude,  laughing  as  he  saw  the  colour  mounting 
to  Jack's  cheek.  *'  Dont  be  angry ;  he  is  only  a  curiosity.  You  should  never  be 
annoyed  at  any  animal  following  its  vocation,  and  its  natural  impulses.  Jack. 
Men  are  men,  apes  are  apes,  as  you  see  by  the  specimen  before  you." 

''Good  God,"  cried  the  exquisite.  *"  I  shall  have  to  finish  this  fellow.  Stand 
aside,  my  dear  Helen,  while  £  send  him  into  another  world." 

With  this  the  conceited  personage  drew  a  remarkably  slender  sword,  and  made 
a  flourish  with  it  in  the  air,  no  doubt  fully  expecting  that  Japk  would  start  back 
in  alarm;  but  when  he  found  that  such  was  not  the  case,  but  that  with  his  hand 
raised,  Jack  watched  him  steadily,  he  said — 

*<  Fellow,  I  will  spare  your  life.  It  my  be  useful  to  you,  fellow,  so  I  shall 
spare  it.     Pass  on,  pass  on,  fellow.     Low  man,  you  are  spared." 

Claude  was  very  much  amused  at  what  was  going  on,  and  probably  much  more 
so  on  account  of  the  evident  rage  that  Jack  was  in  ;  a  rage  which  he  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  under,  but  of  the  existence  of  which  the  dandified 
personage  who  kad  provoked  it,  did  not  seem  to  have  the  least  idea. 

"Are  you  going  to  get  out  of  the  way,  fellow  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Jack. 

**  Oh,  ah.  1  hen  I  shall  go  round,  for  nothing  can  be  so  very  horrid,  after  all, 
when  one  comes  to  think,  as  to  touch  a  low  person,  even  if  one  has  his  own 
gloves  on." 

*' You  really  think  so?" 

*' Come  on,  Frederick,  come  on,''  said  the  young  lady,  most  imploringly. 
**  Why  will  you  thus  insult  quiet  people  on  the  highway  ?  Gentlemen,  think 
nothing  of  it.    Come  on,  Frederick,  come  on." 

*'  But  I  do  think  something  of  it,"  said  Jack. 

<*  For  my  sake,  I  hope  you  will  not,"  added  the  young  lady ;  '*nosf,  Frederick, 
1  hope  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  you." 

"  For  your  sake  I  will  forego,"  said  Jack,  "  my  just  resentment  in  its  full 
extent ;  but  unless  this  coxcomb  asks  my  pardon,  he  shall  not  pass  me  with  his 
head  on.'' 

"  My— head  ?     Ah  !" 

"  Yes,  your  head.  I  don't  expect  to  find  anything  in  it,  tbu  I'll  knock  it  oflP 
if  you  don't  ask  pardon." 

**  Oh,  I  couldn't — I  shall  have  to  slaughter  you,  fellow,  after  all.  I  shall  have 
to  send  you  to  another  world," 

With  this  the  coxcomb  made  another  intimidating  flourishing  of  his  sword, 
and  Jack  dashed  at  him,  and  took  it  from  him  in  a  moment.  The  young  lady 
screamed,  and  Claude,  as  he  hurried  up  to  her,  cried  out— 

"  Moderation,  Jack,  moderation." 
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Upon  which  Jack  only  broka  the  sword  in  two.^and  flang  the  pieces  in  the 
owner's  face. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,'*  said  Claude  to  the  young  lady,  <*  but  you  will  act  very 
injudiciously  if  you  lay  your  comiftands  upon  my  friend  not  to  humiliate 
Frederick.     Is  he  your  brother  ?" 

*No— no/' 

'*  Not  your  husband  ?" 

'<  Oh  no — nor  never  will  be.     He  is  a  cousia." 

"Oh,  very  well.  Now,  Mr.  Frederick,  1  am  quite  sure  all  that  my  friend 
requires  of  you  is  to  dismount,  beg  pardon  on  your  knees,  or  else  I  assure  you  he 
is  just  the  man  to  blow  your  brains  ont.* 

*'  Which  I  would  rather  do  at  once,"  said  Jack,  "  and  have  no  more  bother 
about  it." 

**  Murder  ! — blow  my  brains  out  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  have  any.  You  prefer  it,  I  see,"  added  Jack,  and  he  took  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket,  and  began  to  examine  the  priming  very  carefully  indeed.  Upon 
this,  the  dandified  gentleman  was  so  stunned,  that  he  slipped  off  his  horse,  and 
plumped  down  upon  his  knees  in  the  mire  of  the  road,  crying— 

*'  Oh,  ah  !     I  beg  pardon." 

*•  Very  good,"  said  Jack.  **  Now,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  may  pass  on. 
What  my  friend  may  have  to  say  to  you  is  quite  another  affair,  sir." 

*•  I  am  liOt  at  all  offended,"  said  Claude,  "  and  shall  merely  treat  the  gen- 
tleman professionally.  Your  money,  watch,  and  jewels,  sir,  if  you  please,  unless 
you  prefer  me  taking  them  from  your  insensible  carcass,  after  I  have  placed  a 
couple  of  slugs  in  your  skull." 

"  A  high;vayman,  by  Jupiter  !"  gasped  the  dandy. 

''  Exactly  so/'  said  Ciaude.    '*Be  quick,  sir," 

In  a  moment  a  well-filled  purse,  a  watch,  and  soma  rings,  were,  with  an  amount 
of  nervous  trepidation  quite  ludicrous  to  behold,  handed  ^to  Claude,  and  the 
young  lady  said — 

"I  have  nothing  but  a  small  watch,  which  is  not  of  much  value.  Here 
it  is,  sir." 

Claude  bowed,  as  he  said — 

"  I  pray  you  not  to  do  me  the  injustice  of  sappo"sing  that  I  could  taVe  it  from 
you.     I  am  only  vexed  to  find  so  much  beauty  in  such  indifferent  company." 

*'  You  are  Claude  Duval  I"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  I  am ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  you  could  be  aware  of  that  fact.  I  do  not, 
however,  deny  it." 

*'  I  guesssd  it  from  your  manner,  sir.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  was  per- 
mitted by  you  to  retain  her  watch  in  the  same  way  that  you  permit  me  to  keep 
mine,  and  so  I  made  a  guess  which  turns  out  to  be  correct.  I  hope  I  may  ask  of 
you  the  favour  to  let  this  young  man  go  without  any  injury  or  any  practical  joke 
being  played  off  upon  him." 

"  Certainly.  He  is  free  as  air.  Jack,  you  have  done  with  your  friend,  I 
suppose,  now  ?" 

'*Qnite  so,"  said  Jack.  "He  is  too  contemptible  to  have  anything  further  to 
do  with.     Let  him  go." 

"  I  would  prefer,"  added  Claude,  as  he  bowed  again  to  the  young  lady, 
'*  that  the  knowledge  of  my  name  should  remain  in  your  own  breast."  • 

A  glance  at  the  exquisite  let  the  young  lady  know  what  Claude  meant,  and  she 
bowed  in  acquiescence. 

"  Now  sir,'*  said  Claude,  *'  mount  and  be  off,  for  we  don't  want  your  company 
on  the  road  any  longer." 

Upon  this,  feeling  quite  happy  to  get  off  so  well  as  he  was,  the  dandy  mounted 
again,  and  minus  his  sword,  watch,  purse,  and  rings,  left  the  spot,  accompanied 
by  the  young  lady,  who  at  the  last  moment  looked  her  thanks  for  his  being  let  go 
so  easily,  considering  all  things.  When  they  were  gone,  Claude,  despite  the  many 
anxieties  that  were  then  passing  upon  his   mind,   could  not  help  laughing  very 
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heartil3'  at  the  scene  ihat  had  taken  place  ;  and  after  a  nn:e,  Jack,  alibough  he 
really  at  the  moment  had  been  very  muck  provoked,  C(  uld  not  help  joining  in 
the  laugh. 

'•  Well,  Claude,"  he  said,   "  it  was  ridiculous." 

'*  Most  essentially  so,  Jack,  and  I  reallyjbelieve  that  ifl  had  not  been  liere   to 
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cry  out  mod(ration  lo  you/you  would  have  ac'uilly  dtmolijli'd  tlii  t  un/oMunale 
youn^  man,  who,  after  all,  was  more  ridiculous  than  noxious." 

"  I  ought  only  to  have  laughed  at  him.'' 

"  iSr.iy,  Jack,  1  will  not  go  quite  so  far  as  tliat.  I  think  that  in  Ir.^aking  his 
nvord  y^u  sewed  him  quite  right,  hut  that  was  enough.  And  now  until  the  time 
shall  come  for  rae  to  keep  my  appointment  with  our  new  fiiend,   wi  o  will  en<  b  e 
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iT»e   to  have  n  meeting  with  Lixcy,   I  will  go  to  the  farm  and    pass   a   short  time 
with  Cicely.     We  are  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome  there." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Jack. 

The  fact  is  that  Jack  always  lived  in  the  hope  that  the  time  would  yet  come 
when  Claude  would  find  a  means  of  quitting  the  perilous  and  most  nervous  pro- 
fession, if  it  might  be  so  called,  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  and  he,  Jack,  thought 
that  if  anything  more  than  another  could  put  such  thoughts  y^to  Claude's  head, 
and  keep  them  there,  it  would  be  often  to  seek  the  society  of  Licely.  Thus,  Jack 
was  almost  more  than  willing  to  encourage  Claude  in  turning  his  horse's  head 
towards  the  farm. 

They  both  knew  the  bit  of  country  in  which  they  were  amazingly  well,  and 
it  was  after  all  but  a  sharp  trot  of  half  an  hour  to  bring  them  to  Ealing  Common, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  was  the  place  they  sought.  Wilh  great 
joy  and  alacrity,  Claude  dived  down  the  little  shady  lane,  which  would  take  him 
by  the  back  and  unfrequented  route  across  the  meadows  to  the  farm,  and  he  and 
Jack  soon  passed  through  a  well-known  gap  in  a  hedge,  and  made  for  the  friendly 
shelter  of  that  roof,  beneath  which  poor  Cicely  found  as  much  comfort  as  could 
possibly  be  hers  in  this  world,  considering  the  many  anxieties  that  must 
naturally  continually  possess  her  upon  Claude's  account,  knowing  as  she  did  the 
perilous  life  he  led. 

If  Cicely  had  not  chanced  to  be,  as  she  was,  the  companion  of  Claude,  during 
some  of  the  most  perilous  of  the  s:cenes  connected  with  his  attempt  to  leave 
England,  she  would  have  been  much  more  urgent  to  him  than  she  now  even 
was  to  abandon  a  course  of  life  which  was  so  lull  of  perils.  But  whenever  she 
did  say  much  upon  the  subject,  Claude  had  a  ready  answer  by  saying — 

*'  Cicely,  did  I  not  try,  and  do  you  remember  the  result?" 

Too  well  she  remembered  thatre-ult;  and  when  he  did  so  speak,  the  gloomy 
aisles  of^Winchester  Cathedial  would  rise  up  before  her  imagination,  and  she 
would  shudder  at  the  recollection  of  the  awful  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  misery 
she  had  then  gone  through. 

Hence,  then,  was  it  that  poor  Cicely  led  a  life  of  continual  anxieties,  beset  by 
doubts  and  fears,  and  not  knowing  whether  to  urge  Claude  to  make  yet  another 
attempt  to  leave  England,  or  to  let  him  be  for  awhile,  until  some  opportunity 
might  arise  to  promise  him  a  complete  emancipation  from  his  course  of  life, 
without  any  of  the  perils  he  had  encountered  in  attempting  before  to  leave  it. 

She  had  not  seen  him  now  for  some  days,  and  she  had  got  naturally  anxious 
to  know  of  his  welfare.  When,  therefore,  upon  glancing  from  one  of  the  upper 
windows  of  the  farm-house,  she  saw  him  and  Jack  leading  their  horses  though 
a  little  gate  from  a  small  paidock  into  the  farm-yard,  her  heart  leapea 
for  joy. 

*'  He  is  yet  safe,"  she  said.  "  He  is  yet  safe.  Heaven  has  heard  my  prayers, 
and  he  is  guarded  from  death.     Once  more  I  behold  him  free  and  unharmed  !" 

So  intense  were  her  feelings  of  gratification,  that  it  was  some  few  moments 
before  she  could  go  down  stairs  to  welcome  him,  and  previously  to  doing  so,  she 
had  opened  the  window  and  called  to  him  and  waved  her  hand. 


[CHAPTER   CLXXXII. 

THE   GREAT    PERIL    OF    CLAUDE    AMONG    THE      GIPSIES    ON    HOTJNSLOW   HEATH. 

Claude  Duval  had  some  happy  moments  of  his  life.  One  of  them  cer- 
tainly was  when  he  saw  Cicely's  face  at  the  window,  radiant  with  delight  at 
seeing  him. 

''Well?"  he  cried.  ^'Well?'' 

*•  Yes,  Claude  ;  and  you?" 

«'0h,  yes!" 
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She  disappeared  from  the  window,  and  in  the  cou  se  of  the  next  few 
moments  was  in  his  arms,  and  sobbing  upon  his  breast. 

*'  So  you  are  quite  well,  Claude,  and  you  are  not  hurt — you  are  sure  you  are 
not  hurt  ?  You  have  perhaps  been  in  great  danger  thoigh,  while  I  was  safe  and 
secure.  Ah!  no  I  was  not  secure.  I  never  am  secure  except  I  am  thus — thus, 
C  aude,  close  to  you,  and  with  the  full  assurance  at  my  heart  thai;  you  are  not 
snatche  1  from  me  by  any  unexpected  blow  of  fate." 

"'  And  I,  Cicely,  am  never  happy  except  when  I  can  look  into  your  eyes,  and 
know  that  I  am  with  you  ;  and  feel  that  ynu  are  all  my  own." 

'•And  you  will,  neiihey  of  yon."  said  Jack,  ^'  ever  be  quite  happy  until  the  sea 
roUs  between  you  and  England." 

"Tiiat  is  true/'  said  Cicely.     «•  Doyou  hear  it,  Claude  ?'' 

"  1  do  hear  it ;  and  v.-ell  1  k  iow  that  bodi  you  r;nd  Jack  wish  for  nothing  in 
the  world  so  much  as  my  happiness  and  safety;  but  we  will  not  talk  of  this  now. 
Neither  time  nor  place  are  fitting." 

"  Come  in,  then,"  said  Cicely,  "  come  into  the  house.  There  is  an  old  friend 
there  waiting  to  see  you." 

''A  visitor?'* 

"Yes;  one  who  has  come  on  purpose  to  see  you,  but  who  would  have  left  this 
evening  without  doing  so  if  you  had  not  chanced  to  come.'' 

"  Tell  me  who  it  is,  Cicely.  I  hope  you  have  not  been  indiscreet  enough  to 
take  any  artful  stranger  into  your  confidence?  There  are  rjiany  who  if  tiiey  did 
but  know  where  to  lind  you,  would  come  to  you  under  the  pretence  of  knowing-  me." 

"  But  this  one  really  knows  you.     It  is  my  brother." 

"Mark  Brereton  ?" 

*'  Yes.  It  is  he,  Claude,  and  with  him  you  know  you  are  quite  safe.  Is  it 
not  so  1" 

''  Yes,  indeed ;  but  I  thought  that  he  was  very  far  away  by  this  time, 
indeed." 

"  And  so  did  I,  Claude,  and  so  did  everybody;  but  here  he  comes  himself  to 
speak  to  you,  and  you  may  see  by  his  looks  how  very  glad  he  is  to  see  you.  It 
is  partly  for  my  salve,  Claude,  and  partly  because  he  says  he  cannot  help  liking 
3'ou,  whether  he  would  or  not.     Mark,  here  is  Cla.ude," 

These  two  men,  with  such  dissimilar  habits  and  pursuits,  met  and  shook  hands 
most  warmly;  nothing  attaches  men  so  much  together  as  having  passed  through 
serious  dangers  in  each  others  company,  and  Heaven  knows  that  Mark  Brereton 
had  by  the  merest  accidents  and  freaks  of  ftir  une,  been  thrown  into  many 
strange  situations  with  Claude  Duval,  •  r-  \  he  had  had,  consequently,  opportunities 
of  observing  what  a  fine  spirit  was  loi  :  >  ;omv  vvortliy  career  when  he,  Duval, 
took  to  the  road. 

"  And  so  you  are  among  us  again  r"  said  Claude. 

"  I  am.  I  could  not  re^t  until  I  had  seen  you  and  Cicely  ;  and  believe  me  1 
am  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  that  you  are  so  well,  as  you  seem  to  be,'' 

"  I  am  quite  well.  And  you  ?  I  fancy  I  see  an  impravement  in  your  looks.  It 
is  £0,  is  it  not  V 

"  Oh,  yes.  My  health  ij  better.  I  have  been  travelling,  and  that,  I  find,  is 
always  beneficial  to  me.  But  I  really  began  to  think  tliat  I  should  have  great 
trouble  in  finding  you.     I  consider  your  dropping  in  here  to  be  quite  providential." 

"  Ah,  Mark,  if  you  had  chosen  to  stay  here  a  little  longer,  you  might  be  sure 
of  seeing  me  here.  I  only  stay  away  when  I  cannot  help  it,  and  as  soon  as 
I  feel  myself  with  some  hours  of  liberty  upon  my  hands,  my  thoughts  fly  here, 
and  I  fly  aftei-  them." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it." 

They  all  entered  the  house  together,  and  then  the  farmer  and  his  family  began 
to  Welcome  Claude  in  the  waim  and  kind-hearted  manner  with  which  they 
always  greeted  him  ;  and  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  they  said  that  since  the 
liltle  fracas  with  the  parson,  of  which  Claude  was  quite  cognisant,  they  had  net 
met  with  any  annoyance  from  any  quarter  whatever,   but  lived  in  perfect  peace 
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and  security,  feeling  quite  sure  that  the  reverend  gentleman  had  so  far  kept  his 
word  towards  them. 

All  this  was  pleasant  enough  news  for  Claude  to  hear,  and  turning  to  Brereton, 

he  said — 

*' Jf  all  the  world  would  be  kind  enough  to  forget  me,  and  allow  me  t)  live  m 
such  a  place  as  this,  the  quiet  life  of  a  lover  of  the  country  and  of  country  pur- 
suits, I  should  be  one  of  the  happiest  of  men.  But  they  will  not.  No  !  Noihing 
makes  the  world  so  angry  as  any  attempt  to  escape  from  ic ;  and  if  you  do  but  try 
it  slander  will  be  busy  with  the  past,  and  there  are  hundreds  who  will  raise  the 
hue-and-cry  after  you  from  very  wantonness  and  mischief-loving." 

"  That  is  but  too  true/'  said  Brereton. 

*  I  have  found  it  so,  ray  friend,"  added  Claude.  "But  we  will  not  sadden 
any  of  the  joy  of  this  happy  meeting  by  such  reflections.  The  evening  is  but 
creeping  on^  and  it  will  be  midnight  before  I  need  leave  you." 

*< Leave  at  midnight  ?''  said  Cicely. 

*•■  Yes  dearest,  I  have  an  appointment  with  a  friend  which  I  hope  will  not 
occupy  me  more  than  two  hours,  and  if  not,  I  will  return  here  again,  But  I 
cannot  swear  to  be  back  to  night  again." 

*•  Ah,  Claude,  your  visits  are  indeed  to  me  like  angels  ;  few,  and  far  between." 

•''  Nay,"  said  Claude,  with  a  smile,  "but  what  I  am  going  upon  is  real  busi- 
ness, which  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  as  I  will  convince  your  brother.  Mark, 
when  I  tell  him  ;  and  you  will  not  ask  me  what  it  is,  I  know.  Cicely,  if  1  do 
not  freely  volunteer  to  tell  you." 

"No,  Claude,  I  will  not." 

"  A  model  of  a  wife."  said  Jack,  with  a  smile.  "  There  is  but  one  Cicely  in 
the  world,  or  I  think  that,  tattered  by  fortune  as  I  am,  I  might  almost  yet  venture 
upon  matrimony.     AVhat  say  you,  Mr.  Brereton  ?" 

''  You  might  do  worse,  Jack." 

Claude  stepped  apart  with  Brereton,  and  told  him  evidently  what  he  was  going 
about  at  midnigh^  upon  which  Brereton  replied  that  he  ought  not  to  go  alone, 
and  at  ance  proffered  his  own  services  to  accompany  him,  adding,  that  he  and 
Jack  would  be  company  for  each  other  while  waiting  for  him,  Claude,  and  that 
in  case  of  any  treachery  or  unforeseen  danger,  they  could  be  close  at  hand  ts 
render  him  effectual  asiistance. 

"  I  do  not  anticipate,"  said  Claude,  "  the  slightest  peril,  for  I  have  ample 
faith  in  the  man  who  gave  me  my  information,  and  who  might  with  the  greatest 
case  have  withheld  it  from  me.  But  if  you  choose  to  come,  I  will  not  say 
no.     You  have  a  horse  here,  1  suppose  ;" 

"  Yes,  and  a  good  one  too." 

*'  Be  it  so  then  ;  and  Jack,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  follow  me,  will  be 
glad  enough  of  your  company,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  we  can  all  ride  together 

to  the  common." 

"  We  can,  and  I  sincerely  hope,  for  all  oursakes,  you  will  be  able  to  ward  off 
any  threatened  danger  from  the  desperate  woman  you  mention.  The  passions  of 
such  persons  are  dangerou-  alike  to  themselves  and  1o  others." 

*'  It  shall  be  done,"  said  Claude.  _ 

We  must  not  follow  the  conversation  that  took  place  at  the  farm-house  now, 
further  than  to  say  that  it  was  of  a  most  friendly  and  affectionate  character 
araona;  all  these  asserabled,  until  Claude,  upon  hearing  the  old  kitchen  clock  strike 
twelve,  rose  and  said  it  was  his  time   to  go. 

Upon  this,  both  Brereton  and  Jack  rose  likewise,  and  although  the  cause  of 
his  absence  at  such  an  hour  happened  to  be  one  which  Claude  did  not  like  to 
explain  to  Cicely,  she  felt  tolerably  satisfied  upon  finding  that  Jack  and  her 
brother  were   o-oing    with   him.     He  promised  to  get  back  with  all  the   expedi- 

Ition  in  his  power,  and  the  fact  of  Mark  Brereton  accompanying  him  was  of 
itself  sufficient  to  assure  her  that  it  was  no  perilous,  maraudimr  adven'ure  he 
was  o-oing  on,  for  had  such  been  the  case  she  well  knew  that  Brereton  v.'ould 
have  noihing  to  do  with  it. 
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The  night  was  more  than  usually  dark,  and  neither  Claude  nor  his  companion 
could  have  had  much  chance  of  reaching  the  high  road,  had  not  one  of  the  family 
from  the  (arm- house  come  wiih  them  as  a  guide  that  far.  The  youno'  man  Avho 
accompanied  them  led  Claude's  horse,  and  the  rest  followed  until  they  were  on  the 
high  road  that  gees  along  Ealing  Common. 

*■' Ah,"  sai(i  Duval,  *'I  know  where  I  am  now.  I  could    find   my  way  where  I 
am  going  blindfolded,  if  it  were  at  all  necessary,  so  well  do  I  know  every  inch  of 
it,  and  every  tree,  and  every  turning  and  winding  it  can  take." 
*•  Then  I  will  leave  you  now,'*  said  the  young  man. 

"  You  may,  my  fiiend,  and  I  thank  you  for  coming  so  far  with  me.  1  hope  to 
be  back  at  the  farm  in  two  hours.  Now,  my  friends,  a  sharp  trop  will  very  soon 
take  us  to  Hounslow  Heath .^' 

They  all  three  set  off  at  a  trot  that  got  over  the  ground  very  quickly,  for  the 
horses  had  been  well  seen  to  at  the  farm,  and  were  consequently  in  first-rate  con- 
dition. It  seemed   as  though  they  reached  Hounslow  Heath  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time ;  and  when  Claude  suddenly  cried  out— 
"  Here  we  are." 
Brereton  said,  'MVhere  ?" 
"  Whv,  on  the  heath,"  said  Claude. 

**  Indeed  !  You  must  have  brought  us  by  a  very  near  route  in  good  truth, 
Dival," 

*'  Yes,  both  Jack  and  I  know  the  way  pretty  well.  But  now,  my  friends,  I  will, 
if  you  please,  go  forward  alone,  aiid  you  can  easily  keep  quietly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  spot  lo  which  I  am  bound.     Jack,  you  know  it  well  enough?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Jack  j  "  but  let  us  agree  upon  some  signal,  which  if  we  hear  will 
be  a  hint  to  us  to  ride  up." 

"Very  well.  Ifyouheara  pistol  shot,  you  may  safely  enough  conclude  that 
your  presence  will  not  be  amiss.  But  I  do  not  for  one  moment  anticipate  any 
danger,  only  I  grant  always  that  it  is  best  to  be  prepared  for  the  very  worst  that 
may  happen." 

''  Unquestionabl)^,"  said  Brereton  ;  "  so  we  shall  listen  for  the  signal  with  the 
hope  of  not  hearing  it,  for  it  will  be  much  better  jf  you  arc  able  to  settle  the 
affair  amicably,  Claude," 

"  Much,  indeed.  Farewell  now  for  a  brief  space,  I  think,  only.  Yonder  lies 
my  route." 

\Yith  this  Claude  rode  off,  and  was  in  avery  few  moments  completely  lost  to  all 
view  in  the  dense  obscurity  of  the  night,  that  seemed  to  hangover  the  heath  hke 
a  funeral  fall. 

Before  he  had  proceeded  very  far  on  his  road,  which  he  had  to  guess  at  more 
by  instinct  than  anything  else,  he  became  conscious  of  a  dullish  red  light  some 
short  distance  ahead  of  him,  and  apparently  just  in  the  direction  he  was  going, 
for  it  shone  faintly  upon  the  ruined  barn  which  had  been  mentioned  to  him  by 
the  roan  who  had  personated  Dick  Turpin. 

Claude  could  not  conceive  what  this  light  could  be,  and  it  was  so  very  near  to 
tte  earth,  too,  that  upon  that  account  it  still  more  puzzled  him.  While,  however, 
he  was  straining  his  eyes  to  make  something  more  of  it,  ic  suddenly  disappeared. 
"  This,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  heath,"  he  said,  '•'  which  pro- 
bably my  new  friend  may  be  able  to  tell  me  something  about,  when  I  am  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  see  him." 

He  did  not  in  the  least  relax  in  his  speed  on  account  of  this  phenomenon,  and 

he  soon  felt  conscious  that  he  must  have  reached   the  old  barn.     He  aecordingjy 

slackened   the  speed  of  his  horse.     He  dismounted,  and  reaching  out  his  hands, 

distinctly  felt  the  wall  of  the  old  barn,  and  after  a  little  time  he  fou'jd  a  place  to 

,  which  he  could  attach  the  bridle  of  his  horse  ;  and  having  done  so,  he  went  care- 

j  fully  on,  on  foot,  until  he  sudr'enly,  upon  turning  the  angle  of  the    barn,  came 

I  upon  the'coltage,  whieh  was  clearly  enough  observable  by  the  light  that  streamed 

out  from  its  little  casement. 

"All's  rijht,"  he  said,  *'that  is  the  place." 
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He  advanced  rapidly,  snd  lapped  at  the  dcor  v%'ilh  the  handle  of  his  he&vily 
V?ded  whip.  In  a  moment  it  was  opened,  and  the  pnan  whom  he  had  expected 
i.    meet  stood  upon  the  threshold. 

"Ah,  I  nra  glad  to  see  yon,"  he  said. 

*'  Ihank  you,"  replied  Claude  ;  "  is  she  here?" 

"  No,  but  walk  in  ;  1  don"t  kntnv  what  has  come  over  her  to-night,  she  has 
been  in  and  out  a  dozen  tiraes  at  the  least.  She  will  be  back  very  soon,  I  feel 
assured. 

"  Wb.y,  wliere  has  she  got  to  go  to  ?'"  said  Clande,  as  he  slipped  into  the  cot- 
tage. *'  I  don't  know  of  anolher  b.abilalicn  within  a  good  half-mile  of  this  upon 
the  heath." 

"  Nor  I  ;  but  there  are  some  gipdes'  Icnts  in  the  neighbcurhood^  and  slic  se>;ms 
to  have  struck  uj)  some  S'-^rt  ol  la-quainlance  with  them." 

"  Nothing  more  likely/' said  Claude.  *' She  always  used  to  make  a  kind  of 
joke  of  saying  there  was  gipsy  blood  in  her  veins,  and  I  suppose  it  was  true 
enough.  But  I  will  wait  for  her,  and  talk  to  her,  poor  girl.  I  hope  she  v/iU  come 
soon," 


CHAPTER  CLXXXIII. 

CLAUDE    IS    ATTACKED    BY    THE    GIPSIES,    INCITED    BY    LUCY. 

The  place  in  ■which  Claude  iound  himself  now,  was  by  no  means  one  of  the 
most  inviting  in  the  world.  In  fact,  a  hut  more  destitute  of  common  comforts 
than  that  w^as,  could  not  have  been  imagined. 

With  the  meanest  and  poorest  habitation  the  world  ever  saw,  there  is  always  a 
something  to  be  done,  if  there  is  one  to  do  it,  that  will  give  it  an  air  of  home 
comfort  ;  but  thru  again,  it  requires  some  one  who  loves  a  home  to  do  that,  and 
not  so  brooding  and  strange  c  spirit  as  that  of  the  young  girl  whom  Claude  had  come 
to  see.  What  cared  she  if  the  cotfage  looked  sqtiallid  or  not?  lier  own  cruel 
passions  were  all  that  orcupied  her  thoughts  ;  and  having  an  undisguised  contempt 
for  the  man  v,ho  "was  the  sharer  of  the  wretched  abode  with  her,  it  was  not  likely 
that  she  would  even  make  an  effort  of  the  siiglitcst  description  to  bestow  an  air  of 
home  comfort  upon  the  place  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  took  a  gloomy  and  misan- 
thropical satisfaction  in  it  being  what  it  was. 

The  walls  vere  marked  with  unwholesome  damps;  a  glimmering  fire  was  upon 
the  hearth,  ard  the  sole  furniture  consisted  of  a  broken-down  deal  table,  and  some 
apologies  for  chairs.  In  one  corner  was  some  course  pieces  of  bonid  nailed  up 
so  as  to  make  scmethirg  lesembling  shelves,  upon  which  some  cracked  and 
chipped  pieces  of  crockery  v/ere  placed  ;  and  another  corner  h£)d  partially  hiding  it 
a  kind  of  curtain  hu=ng  to  a  cord,  but  it  was  so  blackened  by  age,  that  its  material 
could  not  be  defined.  The  floor  was  sanded,  and  as  that  had  been,  freshly  done, 
the  material  bting  in  abundance  upon  the  heath,  that  portion  of  the  wretched 
dwelling  looked  better  than  any  other, 

"  This  is  a  sorry  place,  Claude  Duval,  to  introduce  you  to, *'  said  the  man. 

''  It  certainly  is  not  a  palace,  my  friend. ,  You  don't  seem  to  find  the  road  very 
profitable  ?'' 

*'I  don't  know.  I  dare  say  it's  as  good  to  me  asm^ost,  always  excepting  such  as 
yourself.     But  she  won't  let  me  be  comfortable.     Oh,  she's  a  hard  bargain."  |f 

*'  Why  don't  you  leave  her,  thpn  V  i] 

"  Well,  somehov/  oj*  another,  I  have  got  used  to  th.e  girl,  and  when  I  do  come  ^ 
here,  I  like  even  to  have  her  to  talk  to,  in  preference  to  nobody.    But  she  might 
make  the  crib  a  little  tidier.'' 

"  Truly,  she  might,  my  friend.     What  is  that  ?" 

A  faint  low  whistle  had  sounded  from  without,  and  Claude  rose  from  the  rather 
insecure  chair  upon  which  he  had  seated  himself  at  the  request  of  the  man. 

*  It's  some  of  the  gipsies,  I'll  be    Lotind.     They    are,  as  I  mentioned  to  you, 
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Claude  Duval,  in  the  neighbourhoo  i,  and  it's  odd  but  that  they  are  up  to  soiiie 
game  or  another,  1  will  just  pop  out  for  a  few  moments,  and  see  what  they  ar  e 
about,  if  you  like." 

"Do  so;  nnd  if  you  can  see  Lucy,  tell  har  that  I  am  here,  and  would  fain 
speak  with  her." 

"  I  will." 

Any  one  less  confident  iu  his  own  resources,  and  more  suspicious  of  foul  play 
than  Claude  Duval,  would  have  hesitated  about  permitting  the  man  to  leave  the 
hut  so  immediately  upon  an  apparent  signal  being  made  from  the  outside  ;  bat 
Claude  took  no  notice  of  such  little  matter?,  unless  he  had  very  good  reason  in- 
deed to  feel  this  importance,  nor  v.'as  he  wrong  in  the  confidence  he  put  in  his 
new  friend,  as  will  quickly  enough  appear. 

*'  For  the  sake  of  Cicely,  whose  safety  is  so  very  dear  to  me,"  said  Claude 
to  himself,  as  he  glanced  round  the  wretched  hut,  "  1  must  say  ail  I  can'^say  fo 
the  poor  girl  who  calls  this  her  home.  1  would  that  I  could  see  her.  Ah  I 
that  whistle  again.     What  c^  it  mean  ?" 

The  door  of  the  hut  was  opened  a  little  way,  and  the  head  and  face  of  a  man 
looked  in.  It  did  not  require^more  than  the  most  hasty  glance  to  le"t  Claude  see 
that  he  was  one  of  the  gipsies. 

"  Izra,"  said  the  stranger.  *' Where  are  you  now,  girl  ?"  and  then  observing 
Claude  by  the  miserable  light  that  was  upon  the  table,  he  shaded  his  syes  for 
a  moment  with  his  hands  and  cried—  "  Who  are  you  ?  You  ain't  the  usual 
fox  that  is  in  the  old  lair?" 

"■  Do  you  -wish  particularly  to  know  who  I  am  V  said  Claude  ;  "  for  if  you  do 
not  I  prefer  keeping  that  news  to  myself." 

With  a  short  impatient  growl  the  stranger  withdrew  his  head,  and  banged  the 
front  door  shut  again, 

Claude;  as  a  measure  of  ordinary  precaution,  looked  at  his  pistols,  for  well  he 
knew  the  extreme  jealously  vrith  which  the  gipsies  looked  upon  any  one  whom 
they  could  have  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  was  a  spy  upon  them  ;  and  that 
they  held  human  life  under  such  circumstance  cheap  enough,  he  was  likewise 
well  aware.  The  man  upon  whose  ^ood  faith  he  placed  reliance,  had  been  gone 
rather  an  unreasonable  time,  and  Claude  was  upon  the  point  of  thinking  he 
might  as  well  sally  out  into  the  night  air  to  make  his  own  observations,  when  the 
door  of  the  hut  was  hastily  opened,  and  the  man  appeared. 

*'  Have  you  seen  her  ? ''  said  Claude. 

"I  have^ — she  comes.  At  the  mention  of  your  name  she  was  furious,  and  I 
thought  she  would  have  struck  me  to  the  earth.  She  vows  that  she  will  have 
vengeance  against  you.'* 

"  Pho  !  pho  !'' 

"You  do  not  fear  her  ?" 

''  I  fear  her  ?  My  friend,  you  know  less  of  me  then  I  thought  you  did,  if  you 
fancy  that  I  fear  her.  1  have  come  here  to  subdue  her — to  frighten  her  ;  and  I 
will  do  it." 

"If  you  do  frighten  her, '  said  the  man,  *'  you  will  be  a  match  for  any  one, 
be  they  ever  so  mad.  But  hark!  I  hear  her  footseps  on  the  heath.  She 
comes !" 

"Tell  me/' said  Claude  quickly.  **  Has  she  seen  the  gipsies  since  you  told 
her  I  was  here  ?"  '■ 

*'  One  man  she  has  seen  and  held  some  discourse  with,  but  I  know  not  the 
subject  of  it." 

"  Well,  it  matters  not.  Leave  us  together  for  a  short  time,  ray'friend,  when 
she  comes  here,  but  be  within  call,  and  you  may  be  within  hearing  too.  Indeed, 
I  would  rather  you  were." 

•'  She  don't  know  I  am  here.    I  will  hide  behind  yon  curtain  if  you  like." 

"  Do  so.  Juick  !   I  hear  her  coming." 

The  footpad,  for  such  was  his  real  vocation,  had  only  just  time  to  conceal 
himself  behind  the  curtain  in  the  corner  of  the  hut,  when  the  door  was  flung 
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violently  open,  and  Lucy  sprang-  in'o  tlie  little  room.  Claude  never  moved 
from  his  seat  which  he  had  occupied  again,  but  he  let  her  come  right  up  to  him, 
and  waited  patiently  for  what  she  might  choose  to  say.  Her  jm^er  and  ini- 
patience  soon  found  words,  and  in  a  voice  of  fury  she  shouted  rather  than  sa^d — 

*'  So,  Claude  Duval,  you  have  come  here  to  make  me  a  present  of  your  life, 
have  yeu  ?  Fool  !  Where  is  your  boasted  cleverness  now?  Idiot,  you  are  at 
my  mercy  now  !     Ha  !  ha  !     Yes^  the  famous  Claude  Duval  is  at  my  mercy  !" 

Claude  slov^rly  pointed  to  the  open  door  of  the  hut,  and  in  a  cold,  calm  voice, 
he  said— 

"Shut that  door!" 

*'  What!"  she  cried.  *'  You  dare  to  address  me  in  such  a  tone  !  You  dare  to 
doit!" 

"Shut  that  door!" 

*'  Ha  !  ha  !     You  order  me !" 

*^  Shut  that  door,  woman  ! '' 

She  shrunk  back  evidently  cowed,  and  with  a  forced  laugh  she  said,  as  she 
closed  the  door —  -^ 

**  Well,  perhaps  one  don't  want  all  the  world  to  hear  what  one  says — that's 
all.     There,  the  door  is  shut.     What  do  vou  want  with  me,  Claude  Duv&l  ?" 

"Much." 

"  Say  ir,  then.  Ob,  I  ain't  to  be  cowed  and  bisaten  down  by  you.  TVo/  Those 
times  are  past  long  siace,  I  should  think.  I  will  have  my  revenge.  Corae,  speak 
to  me.  What  do  you  want,  nov^  that  you  have  taken  all  this  trouble  to  find  me 
out?" 

"Trouble  I  have  not  taken,"  said  Ciaude.  "  I  was  told  where  you  were,  and 
I  came,  so  that  it  has  not  cost  me  any  trouble.     Sit  down,  Lucy." 

*'No,  I  will  stand." 

"But  I  say  you  shall  sit  down.  Do  you  dare  to  stand  when  I  ioW  ymi  to  ni. 
down?" 

She  dropped  into  one  of  the  miserable  seats,  and  with  a  growl  she  added — 

*'  There,  then,  I  am  sitting  down.     What  do  you  want  now  1" 

"  Is  it  true,  or  is  it  false,  that  you  have  uttered  threats  against' my  wife  ?" 

*' Your  wife — wife!  Ha,  ha!  That  is  good,  indeed.  So  you  come  here  to 
try  to  persuade  me  that  you  are  married,  do  you  V 

*'It  is  true  ;  and  if  you  contradict  me  again,  I  will  send  your  head  through  that 
wall.  Answer  me  that  which  I  ask  of  yen.  I  want  none  of  your  comments. 
Is  it  true  that  you  have  uttered  threats  against  my  wife?" 

**  Yes  :  and  what  then  V*  ■   " 

"Why,  then,  you  shall  rttract  thera,  and  upon  your  knees  yon  shall  take  a 
solemn  oath*  (I  know  that  you  are  superstition?)  that  you  will  never  raise  hand  to 
do  her  harm.     That  is  mv  errand  here,  and  I  v/ill  fulfil  it." 

*'  Indeed  !"  ' 

"  Yes,  Lucy.  I  thought  you  knew  enough  of  rne  to  'be  aware  that  I  was  a  man 
likely  to  keep  my  word,  even  in  so  small  an  affair  as  this." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  for  a  f^.'w  moments  in  silence,  and  then,  in  a  deep,  solen^.n 
tene,  ilie  said — 

**  Will  you  swe^to  me,  by  all  your  hopes  here  and  hereafter,  that  you  are 
really  rnarried?'*    ^ 

"  1  will.  But  I  think  my  word  ought  to  have  amply  sufficed.  Yet  I  most 
solemnly  swear  it." 

She  shook  as  if  moved  by  some  strong  convulsions,  ai;d  then  in  a  high  croaked 
tone  she  spoke — 

**  Claude  Duval,  there  was  a  time  when  you  affected  to  love  me — when  you 
told  me  that  no  eyes  were  so  bright  as  mine — when  you  cajoled   me  to  be  yours 
by  the  promise  that  our  union,  although  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  ceremony  of 
the  church,  should  be  eternal.     There  was  a  time  when  I  was  to  you  everyt'ung    j  , 
— when  at  my  request  you  would  come  and  go,  and  be  as  kind  a?  a  summer's  day  M 
was  long.''  j 


■•  II' '■         ^^^4ei^t^ 
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*'Well?'* 

"  Can  you  hear  me  talk  in  such  a  strain,  Claude  Duvaj,  and  say  nothing  but 
*  Well  in  reply  to  me  ?  Can  you  sit  and  look  upon  my  ruined  face,  and  look  the 
While  so  calm,  when  you  know  you  made  me  what  I  am  '*' 

**  Lucy,  you  know  that  that  is  false  j    I  did  not  make  you  what  you  are.    Do 
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not  attribute  It  to  me;  You  know  well  that  I  lifted  you  from  much  misery  and 
degradation  to  make  you  my  companion.  That  you  did  not  continue  to  be  such, 
^^L'!^'l'"f?  T  •.''"^**n  ^f"'  ""^  '^°™y  passions.  But  this  is  a  profitless  discussion, 

,,  ^u     tW'  *°"y  ^""^  "^  *°  «"oage  in.     I  came  for  another  purpose." 
iben  1  tell  you,  Duval,  that  you  will  not  accomplish  that  other  purpose." 

*  oo  you  say  s  ^  r    r 


_* 
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**  Ay,  and  so  it  will  be.  I  have  sworn  that  I  would  be  revenged  upon  her  who 
has  taken  you  from  me,  and  I  will  be  so  revenged.  But  for  her  the  time  would 
have  come  when  1  might  again  have  been  vvith  you ;  but  your  marriage  places  all 
that  aside,  and  I  know  that  it  may  not  be.  Therefore  it  is,  that  as  I  am  wretched, 
you  shall  be  wretched." 

"  Miserable  woman,  can  you  po3sibly  find  any  sort  of  gratification  in  such  in- 
sensate raving?" 

'*  It  is  not  raving.     It  is  the  truth," 

"  You  know  that  it  is  not.  You  know  well  that  I  am  not  one  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  that  if  I  for  one  moment  really  thought  there  was  any  danger  to  her 
whom  I  love  to  bs  apprehended  from  you,  I  would  take  such  measures  as  would 
thoroughly  prevent  you  from  being  such  an  enemy  to  yourself,  as  to  carry  out  your 
foolish  threats.  Well  yoa  know  all  that,  and  now  1  say  to  you,  Lucy,  make  me  the 
solemn  promise  th^t  you  will  bear  no  such  malicious  thoughts  about  with  you.'' 

'«I  will  not." 

"  Reflect  again,  foolish  girl.  Reflect  that  by  my  coming  to  ask  you  so  much  1 
ghow  you  that  I  have  still  some  esteem  left  for  you.  Reflect^  I  say,  before  it  be 
too  late,  upon  my  words." 

*'  I  have  reflected  until  my  brain  has  been  on  fire.  I  have  thought  until 
thought,  too,  became  madness ;  and  I  tell  you,  Claude  Duval,  that  if  I  live  I  must 
have  my  revenge.  You  can  kill  me  if  you  like  to  do  so.  I  do  not  deny  your 
power  to  kill  a  weak  girl ;  but  my  death  shall  sit  far  heavier  upon  your  soul  than 
jwy  present  threats." 

•*  I  give  you  another  moment  for  thought." 

*'Itis  useless;  had  I  au  age  for  thought,  the  result  would  be  the  same;  1 
could  not — 1  would  not  alter  my  determination.  It  is  made,  acd  it  is  fixed  as 
though  it  held  to  my  heart  with  iron  grappiing-hooks.    1  will  have  revenge  V* 


CHAPTER   CLXXXIV. 

CLAUDE   FINDS    HOUNSLGW-HEATH    TO    BE   WELL   PEOPLED, 

T  Up  to  this  paint,  it  would  almost  seem  that  Claude  had  had  some  faint  hopes 
of  being  able  to  turn  the  infuriated  girl  from  her  purpose  ;  but  now  he  looked  upon 
that  hope  as  gone ;  arid  he  could  not  but  see  that  she  was  madly  wedded  to  it. 
The  idea  of  taking  her  life,  or  of  doing  her  the  least  bodily  mischief,  never  came 
into  his  imagination  for  a  moment,  but  he  had  concocted  a  j)lan  of  operations  as 
regarded  her,  if  he  found  her  in  the  temper  that  he  did,  which,  however,  reluctant 
under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  be  to  carry  out,  he  yet  felt  was  his  only 
resource.  He  knew  that  there  was  not  far  from  the  high-road  of  Hammersmith 
a  private  mad-house,  the  keeper  of  which  was  unscrupulous  enough  to  detain 
every  one  who  was  well  paid  for,  without  being  particular  either  as  to  the  amount 
of  madness,  or  the  nature  of  the  authority  under  which  he  held  them  ;  and  it  was 
to  that  establishment  that  Claude  thought  himself  authorised  to  take  Lucy;  pro- 
vided he  found  her  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  would  be  decidedly  iiiimical  to  the 
safety  of  Cicely. 

It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  the  poor  creature  had  seen  by  the  expression  of 
his  eye,  that  he  intended  something  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  herjlifc  o^  liberty, 
for  suddenly  starting  up  before  he  could  move  from  his  seat,  she  darted  from  the 
cottage,  sayings,  as  she  went,  something  in  the  gipsy  tongue,  which  to  Claude  was 
perfectly  incomprshensible. 

The  man  came  out  from  his  place  of  retreat  behind  the  curtain,  and  said  at 
once — 

**  Gro,  Claude,  from  her.  Make  speed  and  insure  your  safety.  There  is  upon 
the  Heath  a  large  party  ©f  gipsies,  and  if  she  gets  them  to  side  with  her,  they 
are  capable  of  C03cmitting  any  act  of  desperation  or  of  blood!" 
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'*  I  will  not  leave  her  thus.*' 

**Na7,  what  more  can  yoa  say  or  do  now,  than  you  have  said  and  done  al- 
ready ?  Leave  her  to  me,  Claude  Duval,  and  I  may  find  perhaps  some  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  her,  when  she  is  calmer.  Besides,  you  should  always 
reflect  that  an  angry  woman  says  much  more  than  she  means." 

*'I  have  reflected  upon  that.  But  tiiis  girl  is  mad,  i  can  see  she  is,  or  why  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  when  all  sort  of  connection  with  me  has  long  since  been  for- 
gotten,  should  she  become  so  furious  ?" 

As  Claude  spoke  there  came  upon  the  night  air  a  strange  low  moaning  sound, 
and  he  looked  at  the  man  for  an  explanation  of  it, 

'*It  is  the  gathering  of  the  gipsies/'  he  said.  *^  I  know  their  habits  and  feel- 
ings well,  for  I  have  lived  with  several  of  the  largest  tribes.  Heaven  only 
knows  what  that  maddened  girl  may  say  to  them,  to  stir  their  hatred  against  you. 
I  tell  you,  Duval,  3'ou  are  anything  but  safe  here." 

"  And  yet  I  shall  remain," 

•'  It  is  madness." 

*'  No,  not  so,  I  have  friends  within  call  whom  I  can  summon  to  my  side. 
When  I  begin  an  adventure  I  like  to  go  through  with  it,  and  this  one  is  anything 
but  satisfactorily  settled  as  yet.  I  am  not  without  hope  of  getting  Lucy  to  a 
better  disposition.*' 

**  You  do  not  know  her  then  so  well  as  I  do.  As  well  might  you  attempt  to 
make  the  stoutest  oak  of  the  forest  bow  before  your  breath,  as  get  that  girl  to 
llbten  to  reason,  when  her  passion  tells  her  to  be  unreasonable." 

•*  She  is  changed,  but  yet  she  is  human." 

"  Hark  !  The  moaning  sound  continues.  It  is  the  peculiar  sound  made  by 
the  gipsies,  when  they  are  meeting  under  the  impulse  of  some  streng  excitement. 
Again  I  urge  you  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Come  this  way.  I  can  lake  you  out 
by  another  way  from  the  hut,  and  you  can  seek  your  friends." 

'*  Urge  me  no  more.  I  cannot  think  there  is  much  danger.  Surely  the  law- 
less people  who  live  such  a  life  of  wandering  and  defiance  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity cannot  feel  much  more  than  sympathy  with  one  of  my  profession,  and 
they  have  sense  enough,  I  should  fancy,  not  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  ravings 
of  a  jealous  girl.  I  should  scarcely  forgive  myself^  my  friend,  if  I  were  to  fly  from 
such  a  danger  as  this.  Compose  yourself  and  trust  to  me,  that  so  far  as  regards 
my  personal  safety,  all  will  be  well ;  at  the  same  time,  let  me  thank  you  for  your 
kind  solicitude  and  assure  you  that  I  feel  it  deeply." 

*'It  is  so  much  my  doing  your  being  here  at  all,  that  I  should  feel  myself 
almost  like  your  murderer  should  anything  disastrous  happen  to  you.  But  since 
you  will  stay,  remember  that  1  will  stand  or  fall  by  you,  and  that  you  may  de- 
pend upon  me,  let  the  emergency  be  what  it  may." 

*'  I  know  it,  and  will  do  so.     They  come.'' 

A  strange  half-suppressed  kind  of  shout  now  arose  in  the  night  air  from  the 
outside  of  the  hut,  and  through  the  chinks,  which  were  sufficiently  numerous,  in 
the  walls,  there  came  the  red  glare  of  torches.  Claude  took  care  to  keep  as  near 
the  centre  of  the  place  as  possible,  so  that  he  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise  by 
any  one,  for  the  walls  were  quite  frail  enongh  to  enable  anybody  who  might  wish 
to  get  into  the  wretched  building  in  that  way  to  push  right  through  at  any  part. 
It  did  not  at  the  moment  occur  to  Claude  that  the  roof  might  be  in  worse  con- 
tion  still,  and  he  was  at  the  moment  rathsr  startled  to  hear  a  sudden  crash 
accompanied  by  a  rushing  noise^  and  to  find  a  man  alight  close  to  him  from  the 
old  thatch. 

The  gipsy's  features,  the  long  black  dishevelled  air,  and  the  sparkling  eyes,  at 
once  told  Claude  that  it  was  one  of  the  lawless  race  that  stood  before  him  with  a 
knife  in  his  hand. 

**Die  !"  (.lied  the  gipsy.   **  Die,  enemy  of  the  child  of  our  race." 

Claude  sprang  upon  him  in  a  moment. 

♦•  My  friend,"  he  said,  "  you  mistook  the  roof  for  the  door,  and  I  never  allow 
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any  one  to  come  in  where  I  am,  without  kno  eking  first.  Pray  tell  your  friends 
outside  as  much,  if  you  please." 

As  he  spoke,  Claude  made  one  of  those  tremendous  efforts  of  strength,  which 
at  times  only,  and  under  extraordicrary  circumstances,  he  thought  proper  to 
exert.  He  lifted  the  gipsy  to  the  height  of  some  six  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
then  dashed  him  like  a  shot  head-foremost  through  the  little  casement  of  the  hut, 
and  the  force  with  which  he  went  was  so  great  that  it  had  all  the  appearance  as 
though  he  had  been  projected  by  some  powerful  mechanical  means. 

The  gipsy  raised  a  loud  sliriek  as  he  went  thras  unceremoniously  out  of  the 
hut,  that  he  thought  he  had  so  very  cleverly  got  into. 

*«  You  have  killed  him  !"  said  the  man. 

**  Possibly,  but  those  fellows  take  a  deal  of  killing.  I  very  much  doubt  if  he 
is  other  than  a  little  hurt  by  the  broken  glass  of  the  window,  and  you  may  depend 
that  he  alighted  on  his  feet.  Gipsies  and  cats  always  do— begging  the  pardon  of 
cats  for  the  association." 

*'  You  are  a  strange  man,  Claude  ;  but  look  to  your  arms." 

"  All's  right,  I  have  a  couple  of  pairs  of  pistols  that  I  know  I  can  depend  upon. 
How  are  you  provided  in  that  particular  ?" 

"  Very  well  indeed.  But  you  spoke  of  your  friends ;  are  they  far  off,  or  can 
you  summon  ttiem  at  a  moment  or  two's  notice  2" 

"  They  are  close  at  hand.  At  the  first  pistol  shot  that  is  fired  by  either  party 
tliey  will  make  their  appearance ;  I  shall  not  fire  it  unless  urged  by  some  un- 
common necessity  so  to  do,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  be  as  feeling  as  you  can," 

'  I  will— I  will  I" 

The  low  shout  of  the  gipsies  agaj b  came  upon  their  ears,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  moments  some  one  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  hut.  The  man  was  about  to 
answer  it,  but  Claude  said,  "  Permit  me,"  and  then  in  a  clear  unembarrassed 
voice  he  cried— 

*'  Who  is  there  V* 

"  One  who  demands  admission,"  said  a  voice. 

<*  Take  it  then.  The  door  is  on  the  latch.  What  hinders  you,  except  fear  ? 
The  fear  that  always  besets  men  upon  a  bad  errand.  Why  do  you  not  come 
in?" 

The  door  was  opened,  and  a  tall  dusky-looking  man  in  a  tattered  cloak  appeared 
upon  the  threshold. 

"  Claude  Duval,"  he  said,  "  we  know  you." 

"  Then  you  have  the  advantage  of  me,"  said  Claude,  *'  and  I  do  not  at  all 
envy  you  it,  for  I  am  not  by  any  means  solicitous  for  your  acquaintance," 

"  Peace,"  said  the  tall  gipsy.  *'  This  trifling  as  ill  becomes  me  as  it  does 
you.    I  come  with  a  demand." 

*'  Make  it  then." 

"  You  must  repudiate  her  whom  you  call  your  wife,  and  you  must  take  again 
to  your  home  and  to  your  affections,  by  such  ceremonies  as  we  may  think  proper, 
her  whom  you  have  discarded,  and  who  is  one  of  our  people.  That  is  the  sen- 
tence of  our  tribe ;  and  if  you  refuse,  the  bitter  consequences  must  fall  upon  your 
own  head,*' 

*' And  pray  what  may  those  consequences  be  ?*  said  Claude. 

'*  Death!" 

i*  Then  my  dingy -looking  friend,  I  differ  very  much  from  you  ;  and  if  you  are 
the  ambassador  of  your  tribe,  you  can  go  back  to  it,  and  say  that  I  am  mar  ried 
already,  and  that  if  I  were  not,  I  should  at  once  and  most  unhesitatingly  decline 
any  of  their  ceremonies  or  any  of  their  people.  If,  as  I  suspect,  you  are  all 
allowing  yourselves  to  be  stirred  up  to  this  folly  by  a  girl  who  calls  herself  Lucy, 
I  can  only  say,  that  you  don't  any  of  you  know  her  half  so  well  as  she  is  known 
upon  the  pave  of  London  ;  and  the  very  best  and  most  creditable  thing  you  can 
all  do  concerning  her,  is  to  disown  the  connection,  for  it  will  bring  upon  you  all 
nothing  but  disgrace  and  trouble." 

•*  False  wretch !"  cried  a  female  voice,  and  an  old  woman  with  long  matted 
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hair  and  a  tattered  red  cloak  about  her,  ruahed  into  the  hut.  *'  False  villain  !  she 
whom  you  speak  of  is  my  child,  and  she  is  as  virtuous  as  she  is  beautiful.  It  is 
you  only,  who  have  led  her  into  the  paths  of  vice ;  and  repugnant  as  we  aic  to  an 
union  with  a  stranger,  you  shall,  according  to  our  forms,  wed  her." 

"  Madam,"  said  Claude,  "  the  less  we  say  of  the  virtue  of  your  daughter,  the 
better.  The  subject  is  a  very  ticklish  one,  and  I  sincerely  advise  you  to  drop 
it/ 

'<  You  shall  wed  her !  She  has  decided  that  she  will  be  satisfied  if  you  repudiate 
your  wife,  as  you  call  her,  and  wed  her.  You  will  then  be  pardoned  your  many 
iniquities  towards  her,  and  from  time  to  time  we  will  receive  you  as  one  of  us. 
So,  rejoice— rejoice — rejoice !" 

Claude  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  the  iailated  manner  of  the  old  woman ;  and 
when  she  told  hiro,  with  the  air  of  some  ancient  priestess,  striking  a  grand  atti- 
tude at  the  same  time,  to  rejoice,  she  certainly  got  the  better  of  his  gravity  alto- 
gether, and  he  laughed  outright. 

The  old  gipsy  woman  gave  a  perfect  yell  of  rage  at  this,  but  Claude  raised  his 
hand,  and  cried  in  a  clear  voice — 

"  Silence,  woman  !  Your  ridiculous  denunciations  and  absurd  inflation  of 
language,  may  go  down  very  well  in  some  hovel,  but  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am 
rather  a  matter-of-fact  personage,  and  that  consequently,  your  raying  has  by  no 
means  the  effect  upon  me  that  no  doubt  you  wish  it  to  have.  If  the  foolish 
young  woman,  Lucy,  is  your  daughter,  the  best  advice  you  «jfti  possibly,  as  a 
mother,  give  her,  is,  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  her  best  now  to  quell  the  tumult  that 
she  has  been  the  absurd  cause  of  raising." 

"  He  dies  !  he  dies  !*'  cried  the  old  woman.  "  His  death  shall  be  upon  his  own 
head  1    He  dies !  he  dies  !*' 

*•  Yes/'  said  Claude,  "  when  my  time  comes  I  shall  certainly  die  ;  but  not  yet, 
I  think  I  have  a  well-grounded  expectation  of  living  some  time,  yet.  And  now, 
in  all  seriouiness,  I  warn  you,  and  your  tribe  of  ragamuffins,  that  I  am  a  man 
fond  •f  a  joke  in  its  way,  but  I  do  rot  like  it  to  be  carried  too  far,  and  when  I 
begin  to  be  serious,  it  is  rather  apt  to  be  a  serious  thing  for  other  people.  This 
man  who  is  with  me  can  tell  you  as  much  of  me ;  sD  I  warn  you,  and  it  will  be 
well  for  you  and  all  your  tribe,  Lucy  included,  if  the  warning  be  taken  in  good 
tijne." 


CHAPTER  CLXXXV. 

CLAUDE  CAPTURES  LUCY,  AND  TAKES  HBR  TO  THE  ASYLUM, 

The  manner  of  Claude  Duval  during  this  most  perilous  adventure,  probably 
had  more  effect  upon  the  gipsies  than  anythinjf  he  said  or  did.  They  were 
perfectly  astounded  to  find,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  a  man  who,  alone, 
laughed  at  their  practitional  appetite  for  revenge  ;  and  in  replying  to  their  high- 
flown  threats,  only  treated  them  to  a  little  common- sense,  such  as  they  well  knew 
the  truth  of,  but  most  certainly  were  not  in  the  habit  of  hearin<y. 

And  all  that  he  said,  too,  was  said  in  such  a  calm,  quiet,  confideat  air,  as  if 
their  power  against  him  was  really  nothing,  while  his  against  them,  one  *would 
have  thought  was  infinite. 

The  woman,  in  particular,  who  had  thaught  to  bear  him  down  by  h^rd  words 
and  an  assumption  of  the  stage-priestess  style,  was  evidently  cowed,  and  if  she 
had  but  had  the  candour  to  say  so,  she  would  have  admitted  that  for  once,  if  it 
were  only  for  once,  she  had  met  her  match,  in  meeting  with  one  who  knew'  how 
to  treat  with  cool  contempt  those  empty  threats  which  only  borrowed  a  little  force 
trora  the  lofty  language  in  which  they  were  couched. 

Claude  Duval  knew  much  more  of  the  gipsies,  and  of  their  strange  habits  and 
traditions,than  they  were  aware  of;  and  among  other  things  that  he  knew  of  them, 
he  well  knew  that  they  dreaded  nothing  go  much  as  a  collision  with  the  law,    It  was 
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quite  a  principle  witb  them  to  put  up  witk  a  general  injury  done  to  them,  rather 
than  provoke  the  regard  of  public  opinion,  and  of  pubUc  persons  ;  for  leading  the 
strange  vagabond  life  that  they  did,  they  lived  in  constant  dread  in  so  highly 
civilized  and  carefully  cultivated  a  counlry  as  England,  of  being  put  down,  if  we 
may  he  allowed  the  expression. 

The  old  gipsy  women,  however,  although  it  was  quite  clear  that  she  trembled 
before  Claude,  made  yet  another  effort  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  him,  and  so 
accomplish  her  object,  which  was  now  to  get  rid  of  him  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Throwing  herself  into  an  attitude  as  though  she  were  quite  an  inspired  per- 
sonage, she  cried-r- 

"Ah!  the  spirits  of  another  world  speak  to  me.  The  dim  future,  like  the 
course  of  some  mighty  river,  seen  from  the  mountain  top,  unfurls  itself  before  me. 
My  children,  we  will  spare  this  man.** 

A  yell  of  disappointment  from  the  dark  throng  of  gipsies  at  the  door  of  the  hut 
was  the  response  to  this  announcement. 

**  Yes,'*  added  the  old  woman.  **  It  must  be  so.  Go  in  peace,  stranger,  from 
our  people.  Go  in  peace,  I  say,  and  never  let  u&  look  upon  your  shadow  again. 
Never — never  !'* 

**  No,  no,"  cried  the  gipsies.  "  Down  with  him  !  kill  him,  kill  him  !  Down 
with  him.  He  has  done  a  deed  to  bring  shame  upon  our  tribe.  Down  with  him  ! 
kill  him,  kill  him  !'* 

"  No,'*  cried  the  old  woman,  '*  I  say  no  l" 

"  You  need  not  contend  about  me,"  said  Claude,  calnaly.  '<  I  have  come  here 
for  an  especial  purpose,  and  I  will  perform  my  mission.'* 

**  Fool  !'*  cried  Lucy,  suddenly  springing  towards  him,  from  the  open  door  of 
the  hut,  and  clutching' him  by  the  arm.  **  How  many  lives  have  you  that  you 
can  afford  to  play  with  them  thus  ?     Let  me  ask  you  that,  idiot  that  you  are." 

"Upon  my  word;  Lucy,'*  said  Claude,  "  you  are  very  complimentary;  but 
permit  me  to  say,  that  1  look  upon  you  as  the  fool,  for  you  are  the  author  of  h 
disturbance  here,  that  in  the  end  these  worthy  people  will  not  thank   you   for 


stirring  up." 


'  They  are  my  people,*'  said  Lucy,  making  a  very  faint  effort  indeed  to  imitate 
the  manner  of  the  old  woman. 

*•  They  may,'*  added  Claude,  "  or  they  may  not  be  your  people.  You  may 
have  gipsy  blood  in  you  veins,  for  all  I  know  ;  and  this  anything  but  respectable- 
looking,  old  lady  may  be  your  mother,  upon  the  principle  that  as  unquestionably 
you  had  a  mother,  she  may  as  well  fill  that  situation  regarding  you  as  any  other 
person.    But  I  have  yet  to  leain  what  all  that  has  to  do  with  my  object  here  V* 

-'  Your  object  is  defeated,**  said  Lucy.  **  'J  his  is  my  mother,  and  those  whom 
you  see  and  hear  are  ray  tribe.  Your  object,  I  say,  is  defeated.  It  was  to  threaten 
YQQ — it  was  to  frighten  me  from  my  revenge  ;  but  I  will  not  be  frightened  from 
it.  i  will  have  revenge  upon  her  whom  you  have  taken  to  you  heart,  after  once 
placing  me  there!" 

Claude  smiled. 

"  You  laugh  ?  A  knife— a  knife  !  I  will  kill  him  myself!  He  laughs  at  my 
seared  and  broken  heart.  A  knife,  I  say  !  I  will  myself  kill  the  man  who  has 
made  me  what  1  am,  and  who  now  scorns  the  gipsy's  child  ;  will  no  one  give  me 
the  means  of  present  vengeance  ?  Is  there  no  brother  of  my  tribe  who  will  give 
it  to  me  ?'* 

A  long  guttering  knife  was  thrown  en  to  the  floor  of  the  hut,  within  a  few 
paces  of  where  Lucy  stood.  With  one  stride  Claude  put  his  foot  upon  it,  as  he 
said  in  a  loud  clear  voice— 

"  If  the  man  who  threw  this  knife  will  come  here,  I  will  throttle  him  for  his 
pains.* 

No  one  come,  and  the  dark  throng  of  persons  at  the  door  of  the  miserable  little 
place  rather  drew  back  than  otherwise. 

•*  Give  me  the  knife,**  said  Lucy. 

**  Pho!  girl,*'  cried  Claude*  J' you  are  a  fool ;  you  overact  your  part." 
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He  seized  her  by  one  wrist,  and,  although  he  by  no  means  held  her  with  any 
painful  pressure,  yet  she  found  it  as  impossible  to  escape  from  that  grasp  as  if  it 
had  been  one  of  iron, 

**  He  holds  me  !"  she  cried.    '*  He  wants  to  kill  me  !'* 

"  Not  at  all,  Lucy,"  said  Claude,  '•  for  if  such  a  foolish  idea  had  ever  entered 
my  brain,*!  could  and  would  have  done  it  long  ago.  But  1  will,  now  that  I  have 
got  you,  bold  you  fast," 

"Help!  help  !" 

*♦  Oh,  you  may  shout  for  help  as  much  as  you  please.  I  will  take  care  that 
you  shall  come  to  no  more  harm,  at  all  events,  than  your  own  obstinacy  may 
bring  upon  you ;  but  if  any  of  your  dark-skinned  'relations  interfere  with  me,  let 
them  look  to  it,  for  1  shall  not  be  very  particular  how  I  retaliate." 

'*  Mother !  mother  !"  cried  Lucy. 

*' Let  her  go,*'  said  the  gij)sy-woman.  <'We  will  bury  the  past  in  deep 
oblivion.  You  shall  be  adopted  into  our  tribe,  and  Lucy,  according  to  the  mystic 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  our  ancient  race,  shall  be  you  wife." 

•*  I  decline  the  honour,"  said  Claude. 

"  You  decline  ?'* 

"  Yes ;  I  am  already  married,  according  to  what  probably  you  would  call  the 
mystic  rites  and  ceremonies  of  my  own  people  ;  and  if  I  were  at  all  inclined  for 
a  plurality  of  wives,  I  should  not  come  here  for  the  second  one  ;  so,  with  a  great 
appreciation  of  the  honour,  I  despise  it." 

"He  contemns  us !"  cried  the  old  woman. 

"  Vengeance  !  vengeance  !"  cried  those  without  the  hut. 

'*  Hark,  you,"  said  Claude  ;  **  if  this  girl  will,  even  now,  in  the  presence  of  your- 
self and  of  her  people,  which  she  calls  the  savages  outside,  retract  her  mad  threats 
against  one,  whom  it  is  my  inclination  as  much  as  it  is  my  duty  to  protect,  and 
will  make  a  solemn  oath  that,  by  word  or  deed,  she  will  not  seek  to  injure  her,  I 
will  depart  in  peace." 

«•  No— no  !*'  cried  Lucy. 

The  old  woman  spoke,  in  the  patois  of  the  gipsies,  to  some  of  those  who  were 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  turning  to  Claude,  she  said— 

*'  It  is  done'r^it  is  done.     Now  go." 

"What  is  done?" 

**  You  may  go  in  peace,  with  an  assurance  that  nothing  will  be  attempted 
against  the  person  of  whom  you  speak,'* 

**  Is  this  so,  Lucy  ?"  said  Claude. 

''  No!"  cried  the  girl,  with  vehemence.  "If  my  lips  were  to  utter  as  much 
my  heart  would  not.  I  call  upon  my  people  to  avenge  me  upon  you,  and  I  will 
avenge  myself  upon  her  who  stands  between  you  and  me,*' 

"  That  is  quite  enough,"  said  Claude. 

"  She  knows  not  what  she  says,"  cried  the  old  woman.  "  Passion  is  in  her 
heart  and  brain.  In  a  calmer  hour  shd  will  think  differently  ;  I  will  in  the  mean- 
time be  answerable  for  her,  you  can  take  ray  word.'* 

M I  wish  I  thought  I  could,"  said  Claude,  *•  but  I  have  always  found  that  I 
could  take  any  one's  word  for  raischiof  much  sooner  than  I  could  take  it  for 
good.  If  Lucy  herself  had  acceded  to  my  conditions,  1  would  have  left  her,  for 
I  should  have  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  ask  more  ;  but  as  she  has  not,  I  hold  her 
as  my  prisoner.** 

"Your  prisoner?" 

*'  Yes ;  my  prisoner.  Do  I  not  speak  plainly  ?  I  say,  I  hold  her  as 057  p  A^ 
soner,  and  I  will  not  let  her  be  at  liberty  to  carry  out  her  threats,  in  thefimalJ»st 
particular.    My  determination  is  to  take  her  now  away  with  me,  dead  ©r  glivd  i'^ 

"  Save  me !  save  me  1"  cried  Lucy. 

**  There  will  be  murder  done,"  whispered  the  footpad  to  Claude];  <*  for  .iii^ft  g  ^  .- 
sake,  let  her  go  now.'* 

*•  No— not  while  I  have  life  to  hold  her.— I  give  every  one  fair  warning.  If 
any  of  you  interfere  with  mc  I  will  blow  your  brains  out.    I  am  well  armed*,  and 
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I  will  do  it.    My  mind  is  wound  up  to  my  object,  and  I  will  carry  it  out,  so  help 
me  Heaven  1* 

The  tone  of  voice  in  which  Duval  uttered  these  words  for  a  few  moments 
struck  absolute  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  him.  Even  Lucjj,  u«rved 
as  she  was  by  stronf  passions,  shook  ag^ain.  The  old  woman  stamped  with  rage, 
and  advanced  two  steps,  crying — 

**  You  would  drag  my  child  to  a  prison  "?'* 

<*No,"  said  Claude.  "  But  I  will  take  care  of  her.  If  she  is  so  very  fond  of 
me  as  she  pretends,  why  all  this  fuss  about  going  with  me  V 

"  You  do  not  take  her  in  affection.* 

«  Certainly  not.*' 

"  Then  she  shall  not  go.  My  children — brave  spirits  of  our  ancient  tribes  ! 
i  let  loose  your  wrath  against  this  man.  I  withdraw  all  interdiction.  I  no  lon- 
ger say  to  you,  spare  him.    But  I  tell  you  to  kill— kill — kill  T 

A  loud  howl  of  delight  came  from  those  on  the  outside,  and  one  dark  figure 
darted  into  the  hut  and  made  an  attempt  to  cast  himself  at  Claude's  feet,  and 
seize  him  by  the  ancles,  which,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  doing,  would  have  embar- 
rassed Claude  very  much,  and  indeed,  in  all  probability  would  have  defeated  him  ; 
but  Duval  was  well  aware  that  that  mode  of  fighting  was  practised  by  the 
gipsies,  and  he  was  prepared  to  resist  it  in  the  only  manner  in  which  it  can  and 
ought  to  be  resisted. 

With  one  of  the  heavy  riding  boots  that  he  had  on,  he  gave  the  gipsy 
who  tried  the  cunning  manoeuvre,  such  a  frightful  kick  in  the  face,  that  with  a 
yell  of  pain,  he  rolled  right  out  of  the  hut,  among  his  companions. 

*'  Come  on,*  cried  Claude,  **  i  am  quit  e  prepared  for  that  sp  ecies  of  attack 
Come  on,  cowards — come  on  !** 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Claude  to  say  **  come  on,"  but  after  the  reception  that 
their  comrade  had  met  with,  the  gipsies  did  not  exactly  see  the  amusement  of 
coming  on.  The  old  woman  suddenly  said  a  something  in  a  loud  voice,  and  then 
rushing  from  the  hut,  she  slammed  the  door  of  it  shut. 

'•What  are  they  going  to  be  about  now  ?*  said  Claude  to  the  footpad. 

**I  cannot  imagine.  I  don't  know  what  the  old  gipsy  said.  Their  language 
is  only  very  slightly  known  to  me.  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  Claude,  with  the 
girl?" 

"  Take  her  with  me,  of  course.     She  has  fainted.    Excess  of  passion  has  got 
the  better  of  her  at  last,  and  before  she  recovers  I  shall,  I  hope,  have  her  in  a  place 
of  safety.    We  must  manage  to  leave  the  hut,  my  friend,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
V  sible." 
^/♦They  are  barricading  the  door." 

"  Indeed !     What  can  that  be  for  ?" 

*'  Hush !  hush  !     Ah,  now  I  guess.'* 

*'  You  guess  what  ? " 

**  That  they  are  going  to  burn  us  out.  il&rK,  the  old  woman  is  raving  away 
at  a  great  rate.  I  think  they  are  about  tt  do  something  that  she  disapproves  of. 
The  fact  is,  they  care  nothing  for  this  girl,  for  they  do  not  at  all  acknowledge  her 
as  one  of  them ;  but  the  old  woman  has  a  certain  amount  of  authority  among 
them,  which  they  allowed  her  to  exercise  until  their  own  passions  got  the  upper- 
hand  of  them."  ■'-■y 

**  Now,  then,  you  think  it  is  merely  an  affair  of  private  vengeance  against  me, 
do  you?'* 

*^  Yes,  the  manner  in  which  you  have  treated  two  of  them  has  made  them 
almost  mad,  and  they  will  think  nothing  of  sacrificing  Lucy,  if,  with  her,  they  can 
sacrifice  you.'* 

"Do  you  really  think  so  ?'* 

**  I  am  sure  of  it.  They  keep  repeating  the  word  *  fire '  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  I  believe  that  they  will  set  '.ight  to  the  thatch  of  the  hut." 

"  Ah,  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  what  that  will  be  their  game.  Now  yea 
mention  it,  I  can  easily  imagine  that  it  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  sug- 
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gcst  itself  to  them  ;  and  the  old  woman  opposes  it  on  account  of  Lucy,  no 

doubt." 

"  She  does." 

<♦  Put  out  the  light,  my  friend.     Without  it  we  shall  he  better  able  to  judge  of 
what  they  are  about.    The  turf  upon  the  hearth  will  give  us  sufficient  light  to 
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pi^vent  US  being  taken  by  surprise  through  the  roof,  or  by  any  other  extempora- 
neous modes  of  entrance." 

The  footpad  put  out  the  tight,  and  then,  as  Claude  had  said,  there  was  a  dim 
twilight  throughout  the  little  hut  from  the  glowing  turfs  on  the  hearth.    A  very 
strange  and  unnatural  stillness  was  without,  and  as  Claude  felt  no  doubt  of  the     i 
genuineness  of  the  faint  of  Lucy,  he  placed  her  upon  two  chairs  and  waited  the    jj 

No.  m,      '^  ~~        —      — ^  . 
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result  of  the  gipsies'  proceedings,  with  a  most  admirable  coolness  and  self- pos» 
session,  that  was  much  envied  by  the  footpad. 

"  Are  you  sure,"  he  said,  **  that  the  girl  is  not  playing  you  a  trick  ?" 

** Quite.     You  mean,  do  I  think  she  has  really  fainted?" 

"  Yes ;  that  is  it.  She  has  played  me  so  many  games  and  tricks,  that  I  am 
suspicious  of  her." 

*•  I  know  her  well,  my  friend.  But  you  don't  seem  very  much  cut  up  at  the 
idea  of  parting  from  her?*' 

"'  1  cut  up? — oh,  no.  Quite  the  reverse.  Her  temper  was  tolerably  violent  be- 
fore, but  now,  I  expect,  afier  all  this,  if  She  were  to  stay  with  me,  I  should  never 
have  one  moment's  peace  ;  so  I  beg  that  you  will  take  her,  and  let  me  get  rid  of 
her  in  any  way.    I  should  go  in  fear  of  my  very  life," 

"I  should  not  wonder.  But  go  to  the  window,  ray  ftiend,  and  both  look  and 
listen.  You  know  something  of  the  dialect  of  the  gipsies,  and  I  do  not.  If  you 
can  come  to  any  correct  information  as  to  what  they  are  about,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  it." 

**  I  will,  Claude.  You  keep  an  eye  on  the  girl,  and  likewise  keep  both  ears  and 
eyes  open  to  be  on  the  alert  in  case  of  thase  rascals  trying  any  of  their  trickg. 
They  are  quite  as  artful  as  so  many  savages." 

*'  I  know  it.    I  will  be  careful. 

The  footpad  listened  at  the  windote,  and  itt  a  few  moments  he  came  to  Claude, 
and  said,  in  a  low  tone — 

"  1  am  certain  some  one  of  them  is  on  the  roof," 

**  I  was  thinking  the  same  thing,"  gaid  Claude. 

•'  Y'ou  have  heard  him  then?" 

**  I  have  ;  but  you  look  to  the  general  safety  while  I  adopt  a  mode  of  meeting 
the  fellow.  Where  is  my  hat  .'—oh,  1  have'  it.  That  Will  do.  Have  you  a 
stick  V* 

"  Yes.    Here  is  one.** 

*' Very  good.    Do  not  say  a  word  ftow." 

All  was  profoundly  still,  and  Daval  took  otie  of  the  glowing  red  hot  turfs  and 
placed  it  upon  the  crown  cf  his  hat,  taking  the  precaution  previously  to  place  a 
cold  turf  under  it,  so  that  it  should  not  in  a  moment,  as  it  otherwise  would  have 
done,  burn  through  the  crown.  He  then  placed  the  stick  in  the  bat,'tand  held  it 
behind  his  back,  and  waited  under  ,the  large  hole  that  was  in  |tfiej  roof^for  the 
gipsy. 


^CHAPTER  CLXXXVI* 

CLAUDE   HEARS   OF    DICK   tUjfcPlN'S   Afi-Regt,  AND   llftTEfiMINfiS   tti   §AVE    BIM, 

As  he^^stood  in  the  hut  under  the  hole  in  the  little  inigerable  thatched  roof, 
through|which  it  will  be  recollected  that^one  of  the  gipsies  had  mSide^n  attempt 
to  come  down  upon  Claude,  and  been  so  summarily  ejected  again,  he  (could  just 
see  some  portion  of  the  night  sky  and  one  star. 

^That  star  Would  rapidly,  no  doubt,  have  passed  over  his  plane  of  Vision,  but 
he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  and  in  the  course  t  f  about  half  a  minute  it  was 
suddenly  obscured  by  something  black  being  thrust  before,  it. 

Claude  did  not  doubt  for  one  moment  but  that  that  something  Was  the  face  of 
a  gipsy  on  the  roof,  and  it  was  for  such  a  contirrgency  that  he  had  the  little 
piece|of  apparatus  ready  that  we  have  noticed  at  the  conclusion  of  our  last 
chapter. 

The  turf  was  glowing  hot,  and  in  one  instant,  by  the  aid  of  the  stick  in  the 
hat,  Claude  thrust  it  up  with  sharp  and  sudden  vehemence  into  the  face  of  the 
gipsy.  A  yell  of  pain  and  rage,  and  a  shower  of  red  hot  sparks  from  the  turf  on 
loathe  floor  of  the  hut,  testified  amply  to  the  success  of  the  plan.    Then  there 
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was  a  rolling  souud  over  the  roof,  and  the  unuiistakable  indication  of  a  heavy  faU 
outside. 

"  I  rather  think/*  said  Claude,  '*  that  1  have  singed  that  gentleman's  whiskers, 
if  he  had  any  to  singe." 

"  You  must,  indeed,*'  said  the  footpad,  *•  have  punished  him  severely." 

"  Serves  him  right.     He  had  no  business  there." 

**  None  in  the  least.  But  I  should  not  havfi  thought  of  such  a  plan,  if  I  had 
pozzled  ray  brain  for  twelve  months  upon  the  subject.  Of  a  truth,  Claude  Duval, 
you  have  a  most  fertile  imagination." 

"  One  needs  it,  my  friend,  when  one  has  to  deal  with  such  a  set  of  derai- 
savages  as  these  gipsies.*' 

"  They  are  quite  savages  when  they  are  enraged  ;  for  then  they  forget  that  they 
are  in  a  civilised  country,  and  encompassed  by  the  restraints  of  the  law." 

"Ab,  they  begin  now." 

*•  By  Heaven !  they  do.  They  have  fired  the  thatch,  and  the  old  hut  will  soon 
be  about  our  ears.     What  on  earth  is  to  be  done  now,  Claude  Duval  V 

"  Don't  be  alarmed/'  said  Claude ;  "  all  will  be  well  yet." 

"Think  you  so?*' 

**  I  feel  assured  it  will.  The  walls  of  this  hut  are  not  very  strong,  my  friend. 
Perhaps  you  know  the  weakest  part.  Break  through  it,  and  then  we  will  leave 
the  place.     No  doubt,  it  is  the  door  that  is  most'looked  to  by  the  gipsies/* 

**  Yes  ;  but  they  are  all  round  the  hut." 

*'  Never  mind  that.  Ail  will  be  well.  They  are  people  who  deal  in  threats, 
but  nothing  else." 

"I  will  soon  open  a  way  to  the  heath,"  said  the  footpad.  **  Nothing  is  much 
easier  to  do  than  that,  Claude,  in  such  a  place  as  this." 

*»  Quick,  then/' 

The  footpad  set  about  opening  a  hole  in  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  hut,  and  by 
the  tattling  of  the  falling  rubbish  of  which  the  wall  was  composed,  Claude  could 
hear  that  he  was  being  speedily  successful. 

And  now  the  hut  presented  both  from  without  and  from  within,  a  very  strange 
appearance  indeed.  The  thatch  was  all  on  fire,  and  blazed  up  rather  freely,  while 
the  inside  was  tolerably  cool  and  comfortable,  for  the  artificial  current  produced 
by  the  flames  brought  in  at  every  crevice,  as  well  as  by  the  broken  window,  a  strong 
draught  of  cold  air ;  and  no  doubt,  from  without,  the  appearance  was  that  the 
whole  place  was  in  one  blaze. 

Claude  picked  up  Lucy,  and  flung  her  over  his  right  shoulder,  as  he  said,  in  a 
low  tone — 

"  Are  you  ready  V 

*•  Quite,*'  said  the  footpad. 

«*  Very  good.  Follow  me,  if  you  wish  to  get  away  ;  or,  possibly,  you  would 
rather  remain,  since  it  is  not  agamst  you  that  the  rage  of  the  gipsies  is  invoked  V* 

"  No.  It  is  not  against  me  specially,  but  yet  I  feel  that  this  is  no  place  for 
me  now.  When  you  are  gone,  they  will  want  some  one  to  be  revenged  upon,  and 
they  may  just  as  well  light  upon  me  as  not.  I  will  go  with  you,  Claude,  if  you 
will  permit  me/' 

*'  Certainly.     Come  on/' 

Tbe  opening  that  the  footpad  had  made  in  the  wall  was  just  wide  enough  to 
admit  of  one  person  only  to  pass  out  of  the  hut  by  it ;  and  Claude  took  the 
lead.  In  his  breast  he  had  placed  a  pair  of  pistols  in  such  readiness  that  he  could 
avail  himself  of  their  services  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  held 
the  powerful  stick — which  was  more  like  a  hedge  stake  than  anything  else — which 
he  had  used  to  thrust  the  hat,  upon  which  was  the  lighted  turf,  into  the  gipsy's  face. 

Claude  did  not  run,  or  make  any  undue  haste,  but  he  coolly  and  boldly  sallied 
out  into  the  night  air. 

The  footpad  was  right  enough  in  saying  that  the  gipsies  encompassed  the  hut, 
for  the  moment  Claude  made  his  appearance  he  was  seen  by  the  light  of  the    \ 
blazing  thatch,  and  a  dozen  voices  cried—  | 
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"  Down  with  him  !     Down  with  him  !" 

"  My  child !  my  child  !  Where  is  my  child  V  shouted  the  old  woman.  **  He 
will  kill  her !" 

"I  have  him  !'*  said  a  man,  darting  forward  ;  but  in  a  moment  he  lay  prostrate 
upon  the  heath  with  one  blow  of  the  stick  that  Claude  carried. 

"Take  that/'  said  a  voice;  and  the  sharp  repoit  of  a  pistol  immediately 
sounded.  The  ball  went  through  Claude's  hat  about  a  couple  of  inches  only  clear 
of  his  forehead.  He  saw  by  the  flash  the  gipsy  who  fired  it,  and  in  an  instant  he 
returned  the  shot ;  and  after  a  spring  into  the  air,  and  a  shriek,  down  went  the 
gipsy  dead  upon  the  heath  ! 

The  wild  yell  that  upon  this  arose  from  every  throat  was  really  something 
awful  to  hear,  and  might  have  appalled  many  a  stout  heart ;  but  Claude  kept  the 
gipsies  yet  at  bay,  although,  now  that  matters  had  got  so  serious,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  advance.  H»  well  knew  that  the  pistol  shots  would  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  his  friends  to  the  spot,  and  he  was,  therefore,  content  to  wait  until  they 
should  arrive  before  he  attempted  anything  else. 

The  footpad  was  close  behind  him,  and  he  whispered — 

"  Blood  has  been  shed  now,  and  they  will  murder  us  !" 

*  Oh,  no— no.     NotataU." 

"  They  will — indeed  they  will.  Why  do  you  not  try  to  rush  through  them  ? 
Throw  down  the  girl,  and  make  one  bold  push  for  your  own  safety,  Claude— I 
implore  you  to  do  so," 

'« All  is  well.    Do  you  hear  that  V ' 

The  footpad  listened,  and  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  came  plainly  upon  his 
ears,  patting  the  heath  with  a  rapidity  of  sound  that  showed  they  were  rapidly 
approaching  the  spot  of  the  contest. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "1  had  forgot  that  you  told  me  you  had  friends  at  hand. 
Why  did  you  not  summon  them  sooner?" 

"Blood !.  blood!'*  cried  the  gipsies;  and  by  the  light  of  the  now  nearly  ex- 
piring thatch,  Duval  could  see  that  almost  every  one  of  them  was  armed  with  a 
knife.  They  were  evidently  collecting  in  a  strong  body,  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  rush  at  Claude  and  the  footpad. 

On  came  the  horsemen,  and  they  were  close  at  hand  before  the  gipsies,  in  the 
state  of  excitement  in  which  they  were,  heard  anything  of  their  approach  ;  and 
when  they  did,  a  momentary  feeling  of  consternation  induced  them  to  pause. 
That  moment  was  everything  to  Claude,  foi  during  it  Jack  and  Brereton  and  the 
young  farmer  rode  up. 

"  Where  are  you  V  cried  Jack.    "  Is  all  right  ?'* 

'*  Yes,  all  right,'*  said  Claude ;  "  only  these  gentlemen  think  of  murdering  me, 
that's  all." 

**  We  will  be  in  at  the  death,'*  cried  Jack,  "  at  any  rate,  I  rather  think,  Claude.' 

In  an  instant  the  three  horsemen  dashed  through  the  throng  of  gipsies,  and 
reached  the  side  of  Claude,  having  upset  some  half  dozen  of  the  more  violent  of 
the  gang  in  their  way. 

"  My  horse  ?"  cried  Claude.     "  Is  he  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes.     Here,"  said  Jack ;  "  I  have  him  by  the  bridle.'* 

"That's  right.  Jack.  Will  you  take  care  of  this  young  lady  ?  she  is  an  old 
acquaintance  of  yours." 

*'  Who  is  it— Lucy  V 

"  Yes." 

"Give  her  to  me,"  said  Jack  ;  "I'll  hold  her  tight  enough.  I  have  a  lively 
recollection  that  she  used  to  have  some  Uttle  peculiarities  of  disposition  that  she 
called  a  temper." 

*'And  she  has  them  still.  Jack.  But  she  has  fainted,  so  will  give  you  no 
trouble.     All's  right  now.     Ah,  pop  away  !'* 

As  Claude  mounted,  another  pistol  was  fired  at  the  party ;  but  although  the 
bullet  must  have  come  right  among  them,  it  did  n@t  seem  to  have  done  any 
damage  to  them. 
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"  Now,"  said  Claude,  "  one  charge  with  vigour  will  carry  us  through  this  mob 
of  desperadoes,  and  you  must  not  be  at  all  particular  where  your  horses  tread,  or 
whose  toes  come  under  their  hoofs,  for  they  will  use  their  knives  against  the 
animals  if  they  can.'* 

"  And  what's  to  become  of  me  ?**  said  a  doleful  voice. 

•'Really,  my  friend,'*  said  Claude,  *' I  hope  you  will  forgive  rne  for  forgetting 
you  for  a  moment.  ^Get  up  behind  me.  My  horse  will  carry  double  fare  as  far  as 
we  want  to  go,  at  any  rate." 

The  footpad  was  thankful  enough  to  scramble  up  behind  Claude  Duval,  and 
then  the  whole  party  was  ready  ;  and  what  had  been  said  and  done  during  the 
time  that  they  were  getting  ready  had  not  occupied  one  quarter  of  the  time  that 
we  have  been  compelled  to  take  in  the  telling  of  it. 

"  Charge.I"  cried  Claude. 

Every  one  put  his  horse  to  a  gallop,  and  as  they  each  had  rather  heavy  riding- 
whips,  and  Claude  still  retained  possession  of  the  hedge  stake,  they  did  not  make 
much  of  the  foe  that  only  made  a  straggling  attempt  to  opposa  them.  In  the 
course  of  half-a-dozen  seconds  they  were  quite  through  the  throng  of  gipsies, 
leaving  some  half-dozen  of  them  sprawling  upon  the  heath. 

"  On — on,"  cried  Claude.     "  Follow  me." 

He  took  the  lead,  and  rather  to  the  surprise  of  the  friends  who  were  with  him, 
he  did  not  take  his  way  to  the  farm-house,  whither  they  had  naturally  enough 
concluded  he  would  go  first ;  but  he  galloped  across  the  common  in  quite  an  oppo- 
site direction,  keeping  on  at  such  a  pace  that  none  of  them  could  ask  hira  a 
question  as  to  were  he  was  going  to. 

He  did  not  continue  this  speed  for  long  though,  and  then  Jack  called  out  to 
him — 

"  Claude,  where  are  you  going  ?    This  is  not  the  route  to  the  farm.* 

"No,"  said  Claude, '"but  that  is  the  last  place  to  which  I  should  think  of 
taking  this  girl  to.  Jack.  Our  friends  there  have  quite  enough  trouble  upon  our 
account  as  it  is.'* 

"  Do  not  think  of  that  as  a  reason,"  cried  the  young  farmer.  "  We  never  think 
anything  a  trouble,  Claude,  that  we  do  for  you  ;  so  that  is  of  no  sort  of  conse- 
quence.    If  you  think  proper  to  bring  her  to  the  farm,  do  so.** 

"No,**  said  Claude;  "it  is  certainly  impossible  that  you  could  be  always  on 
the  watch  to  prevent  her  from  escaping  from  you,  or  perpetrating  some  mischief 
that  would  be  worse  still.  I  propose  placing  her  in  a  private  Lunatic  Asylum,  of 
which  I  know  something,  and  where  they  will  take  her  if  they  are  well  paid,  and 
ask  no  questions.'* 

"But  she  may  talk?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  they  may  listen,  but  what  she  says  will  have  about  as  much 
effect  upon  those  who  will  listen  to  her,  as  though  she  talked  to  the  trees,  or  to 
the  grass  in  the  meadows.     Has  she  moved,  Jack  V 

**No." 

'*  Indeed  I  I  begin  to  feel  a  little  uneasy  about  this  long  swoon  that  she  has 
fallen  into.    Can  any  of  yeu  get  a  light  ?*' 

**  Yes,  I  can,*'  said  the  young  farmer ;  "  and  I  have  a  small  lantern  hanging 
by  my  saddle,  if  it  has  not  been  knocked  away  in  that  squabble  with  the  gipsies. 
No,  here  it  is," 

"  Let  us  pause  a  moment  by  these  trees,'*  said  Claude,  "  and  see,  if  we  can, 
what  is  the  matter  with  her.  I  have  half  a  suspicion  now  that  she  is  only  sham- 
ming a  faint,  for  these  sort  of  insensibilities  seldom  last  so  long  as  this." 

They  were  tolerably  clear  of  the  heath,  and  upon  the  verge  of  a  rather  dense 
cluster  of  tall  trees,  among  which  they  now  quietly  walked  their  horses,  and 
Duval  and  the  young  farmer  alighted.  The  latter,  after  some  trouble,  succeeded 
in  lighting  his  lantern,  which  was  a  small  hand  one,  with  a  powerful  magnifying- 
glass,  and  a  good  reflector. 

"  Now,'*  said  Claude>  ♦*  we  will  see  what  is  the  mattef  with  this  raiher  violent 
piece  of  goods.'*   ^.^js-^^an 
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As  he  spoke  he  lifted  Lucy  off  Jack's  horse,  and  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  he 
supported  her  upon  the  other. 

**  Bring  the  lantern  close/*  he  said. 

**Here  it  is,*  said  the  young  farmer,    "  Won't  she  open  her  eyes  ?" 

"  Good  God  !"  said  Claude. 

**  What  is  it— what  is  it?"  they  all  cried. 

"  Poor  girl,  she  will  never  open  her  eyes  again,  A  pistol -bullet  has  gone 
through  the  very  centre  of  her  forehead,  and  she  is  stone-dead  !*' 


CHAPTER   CLXXXVIL  ] 

LVaV    Ifl   BURtKD  AMONG    THE   TREES,    AND   CLAUPE  HEARS   NEWS    OF   TURPIN. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  had  happened  to  deprive  the  little  party  among  the 
trees  of  much  sympathy  with  such  a  personage  as  Lucy,  they  could  not  help  feeling 
something  of  a  shock  upon  finding  that  she  was  really  dead. 

For  some  few  moments  not  one  word  was  uttered  by  any  one,  and  as  they  all, 
by  the  light  of  the  little  lantern  that  the  young  farmer  had  with  him,  gazed  upon 
the  lifeless  face,  no  doubt  each  was  busy  with  his  own  peculiar  reflections  upon 
the  scene. 

*'  Thank  Gcd,"  said  Claude,  breaking  the  silence,  "  that  no  one  here  present 
is  answerable  for  this  death." 

"  No  one,'*  said  Jack. 

The  footpad  stepped  forward,  and  with  his  bands  clasped,  he  looked  down  at 
the  corpse.     One  tear  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  said — 

*'  So  this  is  the  end.  Poor  girl,  1  don't  know  now  if  all  thy  passion  abowt 
Duval  was  real  or  affected;  but  whichever  it  was,  you  have  paid  the  penalty  of  it. 
You  are  gone  now." 

♦*  Yes,**  said  Claude,  "  and  let  all  her  faults  go  with  her.  Let  us,  if  we  say 
anything  of  her  now,  poor  girl,  say  that  she  was  wrong-headed  but  not  wrong- 
hearted.  It  matters  not  now  if  she  were  only  playing  a  part,  or  if  she  really  felt 
all  that  she  said  and  did.     She  is  gone." 

*'  Yes  gone,"  added  the  footpad.  '*  Peace  go  with  her.  I  never  thought  until 
this  moment '* 

"What?"  said  Claude. 

**  That  I  cared  for  her  a  jot  !* 

As  he  said  these  words,  so  few,  and  yet  so  expressive  of  his  feeling  for  the  dead, 
he  turned  sadly  away.  Claude  walked  after  him,  and  touching  him  lightly  on 
the  shoulder,  he  said—"  Stop." 

The  footpad  turned  round  hastily. 

**  There  is  something  yet  to  be  done,  my  friend,"  said  Claude, 

**  What  ?    Can  you  restore  her  to  lite  again  ?" 

**  No,  but  we  can  pay  proper  respect  to  the  dead.  Here,  in  the  open  country, 
far  away  from  the  feted  soil  of  the  crowded  churchyard,  let  us  lay  her  to  rest. 
We  will  hurry  her,  my  friend." 

The  footpad  grasped  Claude's  hand,  but  he  said  nothing.  That  pressure  was 
sufficient,  and  they  then  walked  back  slowly  together  to  the  spot  where  Lucy  lay, 
with  Jack  and  the  young  farmer  looking  at  her. 

**  We  must  bury  her,'*  said  Claude,  *'  At  least,  at  our  hands  her  remains  want 
£0  much  attention.  Here  amid  the  trees,  where  the  free  air  of  Heaven  will  blow 
over  her  grave,  we  will  bury  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack.  "  That  is  a  job  I  will  help  at,  with  all  my  heart,  Claude. 
Poor  girl,  she  has  my  pity,  and  yet  she  has  come  to  a  quieter  end  than  probably 
.'ny  of  us  will.  Only  look  at  her  face,  Claude;  she  just  seems  sleeping  calmly 
nd  pleasantly." 

«♦  It  is  so,  Jack.*' 
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••  How  is  it  possible,"  said  the  young  farmer,  **  that  we  can  burj  her?  We 
cannot  di^  a  grave  with  our  nails.'' 

'*  That  is  indeed  an  obstacle,"  said  Jack. 

**And  yet,"  said  the  footpad  *' buried  she  must  be,  poor  thingf.  If  it  take  me 
a  whole  day  to  scoop  a  grave  for  her  with  a  hedge-stake,  I  will  do  it.  It  is  my 
duty  not  to  desert  even  her  corpse,  whatever  you  may  all  think  proper  to  do." 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  was  harsh  with  hardly  suppressed  g  •, 
Claude  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  spoke  gently, 

**  Hush,  my  friend,  hush.  If  we  speak  of  difficulties,  it  is  only  that  we  may 
devise  means  to  overcome  them.  Do  not  fancy  that  we  are  goiag  to  abandon 
our  object.    It  will  be  done,  let  the  difficulties  be  what  they  may." 

**  Forgive  me  for  a  brief  impatience." 

"It  needs  no  excuse.  Jack  ;  can  you  think  of  any  mode  of  operation  in  this 
emergency  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Jack.  *'  I  think  I  can  go  to  oar  friend's  farm  here,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  and  bring  back  a  couple  of  spades." 

♦•  Ah  I"  said  the  young  farmer,  "  I  did  not  think  of  that ;  I  will  go,  and  as  I 
know  exactly  where  to  lay  my  hands  upon  what  i  want,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it 
quicker,  and  likewise  to  give  no  alarm  to  the  family.  Shall  I  go  at  once  on  this 
errand,  Claude  ?" 

♦•  You  will  please  me  much,  my  friend,  by  doing  so." 

The  young  farmer  did  not  wait  another  moment,  but  availing  himself  of,  the 
loan  of  Jack's  horse,  which  was  accustomed  to  a  sharp  run  now  and  thenj  he 
set  off  across  the  iields  at  a  pace  that  promised  very  soon  to  bring  him  ^to  his 
destination. 

Nothing  of  any  moment  passed  during  the  absence  of  the  young  farmer,  and 
he  returned  in  much  less  time  than  any  one  could  have  supposed  it  possible  for 
him  to  do.  He  brought  with  him  two  staved  spades,  and  as  he  dismounted,  he 
said— 

"  I  got  the  spades  from  an  outhouse  we  have  in  the  garden,  and  so  had  no 
occasion  to  go  near  the  house." 

"  Then  no  one  knows  you  have  b ecu  there  V*  suggested  Claude. 

"No  one." 

Claude  nodded  as  though  he  would  have  said—     • 

'*  I  am  glad  of  that,"  and  then  in  a  clear  voice,  he  said— = 
'    **  At  thjg  juncture,  my  friends,  let  me  ask  if  any  of  you  feel  any  repugnance  to 
promising  to  keep  this  affair  a  profound  secret  ?" 

"None,"  said  the  footpad.  **  I  feel,  Duval,  that  this  is  a  question  that  is 
solely  addressed  to  me,  and  I  promise  that  not  one  word  of  to -night's  proceedings 
will  ever  pass  m>  lips." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Claude,  "and  I  tell  you  frankly  my  reason  for  being 
pleased  at  such  a  promise.    It  would  much  vex  Cicely,  my  wife,  to  hear  of  it," 

'*  No  doubt.    It  shall  be  kept  secret." 

The  young  farmer  took  one  of  the  spades,  and  the  footpad  took  the  other  ;  but 
Claude,  throwing  off  his  coat,  took  it  from  him,  saying — 

'*  No,  my  friend,  let  me  do  this  last  service  for  the  poor  girl.  You  can  be  a 
spectator  and  a  mourner,  and  should  not  be  asked  to  work  at  this  sad  task.*' 

The  footpad  surrendered  the  spade.  Indeed  his  hands  shook  so,  that  if  he  had 
attempted  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  it,  it  was  quite  clear  that  he  would  have 
made  but  very  small  progress  indeed  with  it,  while  Claude,  with  his  strength  and 
perseverance,  was  able,  effectually,  to  aid  the  young  farmer,  who  had  already  sys- 
tematically begun  the  work. 

They  chose  a  spot  beneath  a  large  sycamore  tree,  whose  spreading  branches 
stretched  far  and  wide  on  all  sides,  and  particularly  lo  the  south,  and  then  they 
marked  ont  the  grave  of  the  wayward  spirit  that  had  brought  death  upon 
itst-l*-'. 

As  they  worked,  the  gray  light  of  the  dawn  began  slowly  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, and  they  extinguished  the  little  lantern,  by  the  aid  ©f  which  they  had  first 
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begun  their  labours.    The  moment  they  put  that  out,  the  coming   daylight  wrs 
muchtnore  perceptible  to  them  all,  and  they  paused  a  moment  to  look  at  it. 

*<  We  mu3t  get  our  work  over  soon,'*  said  Claude,  *'  or  the  daylight  will  sur- 
prise us." 

'*  Yes/*  said  Jack,  "  it  is  coming  fast.  There — there  is  a  sudden  gleam  of 
light  from  the  east.    Do  you  see  it  among  the  tiees  ?'* 

*'  Yes,  and  the  grave  is  finished,"  said  Claude. 

They  had  dug  about  five  feet  iato  the  earth,  and  now  the  young  farmer  and 
Claude  having  got  out  of  the  grave,  they  all  carefully  and  slowly  lifted  the  body 
and  placed  it  in  its  last  resting  place. 

"  My  large  cloak.  Jack,"  said  Claude. 

"Yes,  it  is  here,"  said  Jack. 

Claude  took  it  and  laid  it  four  times  doubled  over  the  corpse,  and  then  they 
replaced  the  mould,  and  as  the  young  farmer  had  carefully  laid  aside  the  turf 
from  the  surface,  he  relaid  it  again,  so  that  but  very  slight  traces  of  any  inter- 
ference Avith  the  ground  was  left.  The  spare  mould  they  scattered  far  and  wide 
among  the  trees  ;  but  before  the  work  was  quite  finished  the  farmer^approached 
the  footpad,  and  taking  a  little  volume  from  his  pocket,  he  said— 

"  I  brought  you  this.     Would  you  like  to  use  it  V 

It  was  a  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and,  of  course,  contained  the  service  for  the 
dead. 

*'  Yes — yes,"  he  said,  eagerly ;  **  yes.  I  thank  you  for  this.  Indeed,  I  thank 
you  for  this."  ' 

He  advanced  to  the  side  of  the  grave^  and  holding  the  book  so  that  the  best 
rays  of  the  gray  light  that  was  irradiating  the  east  fell  upon  it,  he  read  the 
service  of  the  dead  in  a  solemn  &nd  affecting  voice.  All  present  stood  uncovered, 
and  listening  to  it  with  quiet  composure;  and  when  the  last  words  were  spoken, 
and  the  book  was  closed,  it  dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  footpad, 
^"  I  shall  leave  England  now,"  he  said. 

'*  Do  you  think  you  will  be  happier  elsewhere  ?"  said  Claude, 

**  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  shall.     Besides,  I — ** 

What  the  footpad  was  going  to  add,  was  suddenly  drowned  in  the  echoes  of  a 
loud  yell,  that  came  from  some  unseen  persons  in  the  immediate  vicinity  umong 
the  trees. 

So  entirely  unexpected,  and  so  startling  was  this  sudden  outcry,  that  even 
Claude,  with  all  his  presence  of  mind,  and  few  could  equal  him  [in  that  grand  par- 
ticular, was  startled.     He  recovered,  however,  in  a  moment,  and  cried  out— » 

"  The  horses.  Jack  !     See  to  the  safety  of  the  horses  1" 

**The  gipsies  are  upon  us  !'*  said  the  footpad. 

The  words  had  scarcely  escaped  his  lips,  when  the  old  hag,  who  claimgd,  pro- 
bably upon  rather  dubious  grounds,  to  be  the  mother  of  Lucy,  rushed  forward 
from  among  the  trees,  with  a  knife  in  her  hand.  She  made  directly  towards 
Claude,  exclaiming — 

**  Thus  am  I  avenged  I" 

Had  she  made  a  similar  denionstration  against  any  other  one  of  the  party,  it  is 
likely  enough  she  might  have  succeeded  in  doing  what  she  wished  ;  but  Claude 
stood  as^firm  as  a  rock,  and  when  she  darted  towards  him,  he  caught  the  wrist  of 
the  arm  she  had  raised  against  him,  and  with  the  other  hand  flung  her  some  dis- 
tance off,  and  she  rolled  right  over  the  newly  covered  up  grave  of  Lucy. 

"  Let  her  be,"  cried  Claude.     **  She  is  mad,  I  do  think." 

It  would  appear  that  the  gipsies  had  relied  upon  the  old  hag  being  successful 
in  taking  the  life  of  Claude  ;  for  they  had  not  followed  up  this  sudden  yell,  or 
war  cry,  by  any  attack.  No  doubt,  that  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  petrifying 
the  little  parry  with  sudden  Iright,  so  that  the  old  woman  might,  before  the 
sudden  surprise  had  ceased,  plunge  the  knife  into  Claude's  heart. 

If  this  had  succeeded,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  rest  of  the  party  would  have 
round  it  difficult  to  resist  an  impetuous  attack  from  the  gipsies  ;  but  the  failure  of 
the  hag  made  all  the  diflFerence. 
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There  was  quite  sufficient  da^/liglit  now  for  tke  qipsie?  to  see  perfectly  well  what 
had  happened,  and  how  completely  the  haj  hnd  failei  in  her  murtlerous  intent. 
They  just  hesitated  long  enough  to  enable  those  whoaa  they  came  to  attack,  to 
get  thoroughly  upon  thsir  guard. 

"  Do  not  run,"  cried  Claude.     "  Stay  and  face  the.w.     They  are  arrant  cowards 
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at  the  best  of  times.     I  know  them  well." 


ill 


CLAUDS  AND   JACK    VTArCKING  THE  LANDLOHD   OF   THE   INN   IN  HIS   SLEEP. 

The  most  available  Weapon  h>  could  use  in  a  c'o3e  encounter  with  the  gipsies, 
so  as  to  ward  off  their  knives,  which  were  really  dangerous,  was  the  spade  with 
which  he  had  assisted  the  young  farmer  to  dig  Lucy's  grave;  and  that  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  man  as  Claude  Duval-  was,  in  truth,  a  most  formidable  imple- 
ment of  offence  as  well  as  of  defence. 

The  young  fiarmer  had  the  other  spade.    Jackheld^a  very  heavily  loaded  riding 
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whip  in  both  hands,  one  blove  from  which  he  well  knew  was  enough  to  knock 
down  any  man.     Mark  Brereton  had  a  sword  by  his  side,  which  he   now  drew  | 
and  put  himself  upon  the  defensive;  so  that  our  party,  although  small,  was  well 
prepared. 

They  had  not,  however,  very  long  to  wait,  before,  with  3  wild  scream  of  rage, 
about  thirty  of  the  most  desperate-looking  fellows  of  ihe  gipsy  race  that  could 
well  be  conceived,  made  their  appearance  from  among  the  trees,  and  tried,  by  one 
sudden  rush,  to  overcome  all  opposition,  and  crush  their  foes.  j 

i  This  was  not  so  easily  done,  however.  Our  friends  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  a  small  half  circle,  and  well  they  sustained  the  sudden  shock  of  the  gipsies' 
assault.  Claude,  with  his  spade,  knocked  no  less  than  four  of  them  prostrate  in 
the  course  of  as  many  moments.  Two  othei  s  fell  before  the  young  farmer,  and  the 
heavy  riding  whip  wielded  by  Jack,  did  great  execution. 

I  One  athletic  fellow,  who  made  a  dash  at  Mr.  Brereton,  was  run  right  through 
the  body  in  a  moment,  and  Brereton  had  to  put  up  his  foot  to  throw  him  off  his 
j  sword.  I 

This  reception  certainly  staggered  the  gipsy  crew ;  and  seeing  more  than  a 
, third  of  their  number  put  hors  de  combat  in  about  a  minute  and  a  half,  ihey 
wavered.    One  voice  tiien  cried  out —  \ 

**  Forward !  kill  them — they  are  exhausted  now — kill  them  all !  They  have 
murdered  the  girl !     Blood  for  blood  !' 

The  sound  of  that  voice  seemed  to  animate  the  gipsies  ;  and  collecting  all  their 
strength  and  all  their  ferocity,  they  made  another  dash  at  the  little  party  ;  but  as 
our  friends  had  not  received  any  injur v  whatever  worth  the  mentioning,  and  none 
at  all  that  they  felt  at  the  moment,  they  stood  firm,  and  the  result  of  this  second 
attack  of  the  gipsy  crew  was  something  very  similar  to  the  first.  Some  half- 
dozen  more  fell  to  the  ground,  either  dead  or  totally  insensible  from  serious 
hurtf. 
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CLAUDE   TAKES  A    HASTY    RIDE    TO    OXFORD," 

After  this  second  check,  the  gipsies  were  by  far  too  much  redaced  in  number 
to  hazard  a  third  attack.  With  a  yell  of  rage  and  disappointment,  tUsy  set  oflf  in 
full  retreat  among  the  trees;  and  in  the  space  of  a  moment  or  two  not  one  was  to 
be  seen,  except  such  as  lay  upon  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  their  victors. 

*'  This  is  pleasant !"  cried  Claude. 

**  Very/'  said  Jack. 

*'  Is  anybody  hurt  of  us  ?" 

•*  All  right,'*  cried  the  young  farmer  and  Mark  Brereton, 

In  a  moment,  then,  the  footpad  answered — 

**  A  shght  scratch,"  he  said,  as  he  appeared  stanching  the  blood  that  flowed 
from  a  knife-wound  in  his  arm.     "A  slight  scratch,  that  is  all." 

"  How  did  you  get  it?"  said  Claude. 

"Why,  I  saw  that  you  all  had  enough  to  do  in  front,  so,  knowing  well  what 
the  gipsies  are,  I  kept  an  eye  on  one  man,  and  was  rewarded  by  seeing  a  fellow 
stealing  along,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  to  attack  you  all  behind.  I  closed  with 
him,  and  he  gave  me  this  bit  of  a  scratch,  that's  all." 

**  And  where  is  he  V* 

"  Lying  over  there.  It  strikes  me  his  head  had  two  or  three  hard  knocks 
against  that  bit  of  root  of  the  chesnut  there,  that  sticks  out  of  the  ground  so  sin- 
gularly, and  is  as  hard  as  iron." 

**  It  strikes  me  so  too,"  said  Jack,  who  stepped  for  a  moment  over  to  where  the 
man  was  lying.     *'  Nobody  can  deny  that  the  fellow  had  some  brains," 

*'How  do  you  mean.  Jack  ?"  said  Claude. 

*'  Why,  they  are  lying  principally  oa  the  ground  by  his  side." 
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"  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder/*  said  the  footpad.  "  He  would  be  rather  trouble 
some,  so  I  was  forced,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  to  do  the  best  I  could  with  him." 

**  Where  is  the  old  woman  ?"  said  Claude. 

**  Dead,  1  think/'  said  Brereton,  as  he  wiped  his  sword  in  the  grass.  "  She  is 
lying  on  the  grave  here,  quite  gonej  I  think." 

*'  Nobody  hurt  her/'  said  Claude.  "  I  was  careful  only  to  throw  her  ;  and  a 
fall  upon  the  green  sod  here  could  not  kill  her.  If  she  be  dead,  passion  has  more 
to  do  with  it  than  violence." 

i  As  he  spoke,  he  approached  the  grave  upon  which  the  old  hag  lay,  in  exactly 
the  attitude  she  bad  fallen  in  when  Claude  cast  her  from  him.  He  stooped 
slightly  over  her,  saying — 

I  *'  Foolish  woman,  we  have  no  animosity  against  you.  If  you  live,  go  and  join 
your  people  in  peace,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned." 

The  old  woman  moved  slightly. 
j     "  Oh,  she  is  all  right/'  cried  Claude. 
I     *•  You  will  let  me  go  ?''  she  said,  faintly. 

I  "  Certainly.  Get  up  and  be  off  with  you.  I  can  assure  you  we  are  none  of  us 
solicitous  of  your  very  agreeable  company." 

"Be  careful  of  her,  Claude,"  cried  the  footpad,  who,  v»ith  the  assistance  of 
Jack,  was  binding  a  handkerchief  round  his  wounded  arm.     "Be  careful  of  her. 
She  has  as  many  trjcks  as  an  old  fox." 
I     *'  Thank  you/'  said  Claude. 

I  He  only  slightly  turned  his  head  towards  the  footpad  to  say  these  two  words, 
and  on  the  moment,  seeing  her  opportunity,  the  hag  was  on  her  knees  in  a  moment 
and  made  a  stab  at  his  breast  with  the  knife  which  she  had,  despite  her  tumble, 
retained,  and  cunningly  hidden. 

•'  Now  I  am  avenged  !"  she  cried. 
I     The  knife  broke  off  short  by  the  hilt  against  Claude's  breast,  as  though  it  had 
been  made  of  iron.     In  another  moment    Mark  Brereton  had  seized  the  old 
woman  round  the  waist,  and  held  her  tight. 
I     *'How  is  this,  Claude  V  he  said.     "Do  you  wear  armour  ?" 
I     **  Armour?" 

I     *'  Yes.     The  knife  broke  off  your  breast  as  it  would  off  a  good  cuirass.  It  ha? 
j saved  you." 

[  "  But  I  have  no  cuirass.  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing." 
i  He  hastily  tore  open  his  vest  as  he  spoke,  and  then,  in  a  moment,  it  was  seen 
what  had  saved  hira.  The  point  of  the  knife  had  happened  to  come  precisely 
against  a  rather  massive  gold  watch  that  Claude  had  iu  his  pocket,  and  so  he 
jhad  been  effectually  saved.  There  was  a  clear  indentation  in  the  outsit;e  case 
of  the  watch  ;  and  as  he  held  it  up,  he  said — 

"  This  is  a  lucky  escape,  indeed,  my  friends.  This  watch  has  saved  my  life, 
and  1  will  never  part  with  it." 

j     **  You  ought  not,"  said  Brereton  ;  "  but,  in  the  meantime,  pray  tell  me  what  I 
'am  to  do  with   this  mad  old  woman." 

"  I'll  soon  relieve  you  of  her  !"  cried  Jack. 
j     Taking  from  his  pocket  a  stout  cord.  Jack  now,  after  same   little   diflSculty, 
!  tied  the  old  woman's  wrists  together. 

*'  Now,"  he  said,  '*  I  shall  have  the  pleasure,  madam,  of  effectually  preventing 
you  from  being  mischievous  for  some  time  to  come,  by  making  you  fast  to  one  o' 
these  trees." 

"  My  bitterest  malediction  light  upon  you  all !"  cried  the  hag,  while  her  eyes^ 
flashed  with  passion. 

"  Rave  away/'  said  Jack,  "  we  like  to  hear  it.  Besides,  it  will  keep  you  out 
of  more  mischief.  Only  remember,  that  your  cursing  us  has  just  about  as  much 
effect  as  if,  by  your  maledictions,  you  strove  to  uproot  one  of  these  ©Id  trees/' 

*'  Revenge  ! — I  will  have  my  revenge  !'* 

'*  Doubtless  you  will,  when  you  can/' 
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Despite  all  her  struggles — and,  at  times,  they  were  rather  furious — Jack  tied 
her  fast  to  a  tree,  and  there  he  left  her  to  rave  or  swear  at  her  leisure. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  V  said  Brereton  to  Claude. 

"  Nothing,  that  I  know  of,*  he  said  ;  *•  but  as  a  naatter  of  choice,  now,  to  leave 
this  place.  All  that  has  happened  here,  disagreeable  as  it  is,  has  only  been  a 
matter  ot  force  with  us.  We  did  not  choose  it,  and  so  we  cannot  help  it.  Let 
us  all  go  to  the  farm,  and  from  there  we  can  separate  as  our  different  routes  and 
inclinations  may  lead  us.     Jack  and  I  are  for  the  road  again." 

"And  so  am  I,''  said.the  footpad,  **  until,  by  some  lucty  chance,  I  can  get  hold 
of  enough  to  take  me  from  England," 

Jack  shook  his  head. 
-    "  You  won't  go,  my  friend,**  he  said.     "  We  tried  it  once.     There  is  a  destiny 
in  these  things.*' 

«  Think  you  so  ?" 

'<  I  am  sure  of  it.  But  help  me  with  the  horses  here.  It  is  something  more 
than  a  lucky  thing  that  the  gipsies  did  not  find  out  where  we  had  stowed  them, 
or  we  should  have  had  to  walk,  for  a  certainty,  from  this  place." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  footpad.  "  I  know  them  well,  They  would  have  gloried  in 
slaughtering  them.** 

Fortunately,  as  Jack  said,  the  cattle  had  been,  while  the  grave  was  being  dug, 
placed  in  a  secure  position  among  the  trees:  and  now  they  were  brought  out  quite 
fresh  and  ready  for  a  good  start. 

*•'  I  shall  never  forget  this  place  as  long  as  I  live,*'  said  Claude.  "  This  affair 
will  make  a  pretty  noise  when  it  comes  to  be  known." 

'*  1  don't  think,"  said  the  footpad,  "  it  will  ever  be  known.  Of  course,  the 
dead  bodies  will  be  found  ;  but  as  they  are  all  gipsies,  it  will  be  considered  that 
they  have  had  some  fracas  among  themselves,  and  so  a  number  of  them  have  come 
by  death,  and  everybody  with  a  poultry  yard  will  rejoice  accordingly." 

•'*  Then,"  said  Claude,  as  they  all  rode  off,  "  you  think  they  will  not  themselves 
— 1  mean  these  who  escaped — say  anything  about  it?" 

**  Not  one  word." 

"  It  is  better  that  they  should  not." 

"  But  you,  Claude,  and  all  of  u?,  will  be  marked  men  by  the  gipsy  tribe ; 
and  if  ever  they  have  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged  upon  us,  you  may  depend 
that  they  will.*' 

'*  Naturally  enough,"  said  Claude. 

**Do  you  hear,*'  said  Jack,  •'  what  a  racket  that  old  woman  makes,  swearing 
and  cursing  us  at  such  a  rate?'* 

*•  Yes,"  said  Claude,  "  I  hear  her.  She  ought  to  be  less  dangerous  upon  that 
account  some  other  time.'* 

"  Net  a  whit,"  said  the  footpad.  "  If  she  don't  follow  you  up,  Claude  Duval, 
and  yet  try  to  place  a  knife-blade  in  your  heart,  it  will  be  simply  because  her 
failures  will  take  a  superstitious  hold  of  her,  and  she  will  fancy  that  you  are 
supernaturally  protected — that  is  the  only  feeling  that  will  keep  her  quiet.*' 

'*  And  do  you  think  it  a  likely  one  to  come  over  her  r" 

*'  I  do.*' 

*'  Well,  I  must  say,  I  sincerely  hope  it  may.  A  man  I  leally  don't  mind  how 
many  tussles  I  have  with,  but  with  such  an  antagonist  as  a  viperous  old  woman, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  to  know  what  to  do.** 

More  than  once  they  at  intervals  paused  to  glance  behind  them,  to  see  if  they 
could  notice  any  appearance  of  the  gipsies ;  but  all  was  quiet,  and  they  soon 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  farm. 

Claude  rode  up  to  the  }Oung  farmer,  and  said — 

*•  You  are  pretty  certain  that  no  one  knev/  of  your  visit  to  the  farm  for  the  two 
spades  ?*' 

"  My  brother  only  saw  me,  and  him  I  cautioned  to  say  nothing.  While  I  was 
getting  the  spades,  he  fetched  me  the  prayer-book,  which,  it  appeared,  your 
friend  was  well  pleased  to  have." 
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'■'  Just  so.  I  would  not  have  ihe  mind  aii^  the  peace  of  Cicely  disturbed  by 
this  adventure  on  any  accotnt.'' 

"  There  is  no  occasion." 

•'  Not  the  least ;  and  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  for  the  discretion  you 
have  showed  in  the  matter. 

'*  Yio  not  mention  that.  If  I  or  any  of  my  family  can,  by  any  possible 
means,  do  you  a  servi(.e,  you  know  what  great  pleasure  it  gives  us.'* 

**  Yes,  I  do  know  it,  and  1  feel  grateful  accordingly  ;  but  here  we  are  at  home. 
I  always  call  this  house  home,  for  such  is  the  character  of  the  feeling  that  comes 
over  me  when  I  reach  its  threshold." 

"  And  there  is  Cicely!" 

"  Cicely  !     So  early  up?" 

'*  Ah!  yes,  Duval.  She,  doubtless,  has  been  a  little  alarmed  at  your  protracted 
absence.  I  warrant  she  left  her  chamber  as  soon  as  daylight  enabled  her  to  see 
her  way." 

*'  1  should  not  wonder.     Cicely — Cicely  !"' 

Cicely  ran  across  the  farm  yard  to  the  little  gate  at  which  they  had  all 
halted. 

**  Ah,  you  are  safe  ?"  she  said. 

"  Safe  !"  said  Claude,  quietly.  *'  Yes,  to  be  sure,  Cicely,  How  could  we  be 
otherwise  ?     We  have  not  been  in  more  than  common  daager,'* 

*'  What  do  you  call  common  danger,  Claude?" 

*•  Why,  have  you  not  heard  that  ?" 

'*  'Tis  dangerous  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep, 
To  walk?" 

"  Yes,  Claude  ;  but  your  dangers,  I  am  assured,  are  generally  of  a  much  more 
stringent  character." 

**  And  who  assures  you.  Cicely,  of  that  ?'* 

"  My  own  heait,  Claude." 

This  little  dialogue  took  place  between  Claude  and  Cicely  as  they  walked  up 
the  avenue  together  of  the  garden  towards  the  house,  for  they  had  left  the 
farm-yard,  and  had  taken  a  slight  round  to  the  homestead, 

"  You  will  now  remain  for  a  time  ?"  said  Cicely. 

"  Yes,  for  a  time." 

"  How  long,  Claude  ?  I  like  not  the  tone  in  which  you  say  <for  a  lime.'  You 
will  stay  all  day?" 

I  ♦*  Nay,  dear  Cicely,  that  I  cannot.  I  can  but  breakfast,  and  then  be  off ;  but 
I  if  it  be  at  all  possible  for  me  to  return  by  about  midnight,  I  will  do  so.  Do  not, 
however,  construe  this  hope  of  mine  into  a  positive  promise." 

"I  must." 

"  Nay,  do  not ;  for  I  cannot  tell  what  may  detain  me.  You  do  not  know 
what  adventures  befal  me  at  times  ;  and  were  X  to  tell  you  all " 

"  Why  do  you  pause  ?' 

**  Because  I  was  going  to  say,  were  I  to  tell  you  all,  you  would  not  be  able  to 
sleep  so  soundly  a-nights,  as,  in  truth,  I  hope  you  do,  and  wish  you  to  do. 
Besides,  if  I  were  to  make  positive  promises  about  being  here  at  certain  hours, 
J  without  leaving  myself  the  smallest  latitude  ot  action,  if  anything  occurred  that  I 
came  not,  you  would  picture  to  yourself  the  worst  that  could  happen,  when,  per- 
haps, it  was  very  far,  indeed,  from  the  truth." 

"  You  are  right  in  that,  Claude," 

'*  I  feel  that  I  am.     Let  me  then  go  without  a  promise,  and  come  when  I  can." 

Cicely's  reason  told  her,  that  this  was  by  far  the  best  arrangement  that  could 
be  made  ;  and  after  a  few  moments,  she  acquiesced  in  it  completely.  They  all 
sat  dewn  to  an  ample  breakfast  at  the  farm-house,  and  at  its  conclusion,  Claude 
and  Jack  a^ain  sought  their  steeds,  and  mounting,  took  to  the  road. 

They  struck  off  to  the  high  road  to  Guildford  at  a  gentle  trot  across  the 
meadows. 
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CHAPTER  CLXXXIX. 

THE   lawyer's    clerk    FROM  OXFORD,  DETAILS   TURPIN's   PERIL. 

"  Jack,"  said  Claude.     "  How  do  you  feel  after  all  this  affair  of  Lucy's  ?" 

*'  Will  you  let  me  answer  your  question  by  another,  Claude  ?" 

*'  It  is  an  Irish  way  ot  answering  a  question  Jack  ;   but  say  on.    Let  us  have  it.* 

**Then,  what  is  your  reason  for  asking  me  ?" 

**  Why,  Jack,  you  are  turning  a  complete  Jesuit.  What  reason  could  I  pos- 
sibly have,  my  friend,  for  asking  you,  but  to  obtain  information  ?"" 

*'  Then,  Claude,  I  am  quite  satisfied;  I  know  that  her  death  hangs  heavily  at 
your  heart  J  but  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  do  so.  You  had  literally  nothing  to 
do  with  it ;  and  although  she  had  threatened  abundaflce  of  harm  to  Cicely,  you 
never  for  one  moment  dreamt  of  any  to  her." 

"  That  is  strictly  true,  Jack.'* 

•'Well,  she,  in  the  frenzy  of  her  evil  passions,  called  up  the  gipsies  to  her  aid, 
and  she  herself  fell  a  victim  to  the  evil  spirit  she  had  summoned  to  do  her  service, 
as  you  will  generally  find  most  people  do." 

•Yes,"  said  Claude,  mournfully,  "  the  pistol-shot  which  killed  her,  certainly 
came  from  one  of  the  gipsies." 

'*  And   it  was  aimed  at  you,  Claude." 

"  That  there  can  be  no  doubt  of.  Well,  Jack,  we  cannot  recall  the  past,  and 
I  will  endeavour  to  forget  the  fate  of  that  poor  creature.  Ill-directed  passion 
brought  her  to  her  end,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  she  had  some  evil  adviser 
who  urged  her  on  to  her  destruction." 

"  I  have  thought  so  myself/'  said  Jack,  "for  at  times,  when  she  seemed  to  be 
most  violent,  her  passion  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  so  natural  as  it  might  have 
been." 

*'  The  same  idea  crossed  r^je.  Jack,  more  than  once  during  the  fray.  But 
hush  !  I  hear  the  rapid  sound  of  a  horse'd  hoofs.  Some  one  approaches  in  a  hurry." 

"They  do  indeed;  and  yet  it  is,  by  the  sound,  a  straggling  bad  sort  of  gallop." 

*'  Where  are  we?"  said  Claude,  glancing  around  him. 

*'  What,  Claude,  don't  you  recognise  the  road  ?  It  is  the  old  Oxford-road,  and 
we  are  about  eight  miles  from  London.     Don't  you  know  it  now  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  most  assuredly  1  do.  But  I  should  like  to  stop  this  fellow  who  is 
coming  along  at  such  a  rate,  and  know  what  puts  him  to  speed.  Wait  where  yon 
are  a  moment.  Jack,  and  I  will  take  the  middle  of  the  road.  I  don't  like  people 
to  go  by  me  in  a  great  hurry,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

Jack  laughed,  and  Claude  rode  out  into  the  centre  of  the  thoroughfare,  which 
was,  just  at  that  spot,  not  very  wide,  so  that  when  the  horseman  came  up,  he 
found  it  would  have  been  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  pass  on. 

**  Out  of  aiy  way,  sir,"  he  cried  ;  "  I  am  at  speed." 

"  Hold  !"  shouted  Claude.  "  As  an  officer  of  police,  I  insist  upon  knowing  who 
you  are  and  where  you  are  going  ?  They  say  that  the  celebrated  Gentleman 
Jack  the  highwayman  is  upon  this  road,'and  how  do  I  know  but  you  may  be  he  ?" 

Upon  this  the  horseman  pulled  up  at  once, 

"  Bless  your  heart,"  he  said,  ''me  a  highwayman  ?  Only  look  at  me,  and  then 
ask  yourself  if  I  have  any  resemblance  to  one.'' 

**  I  don't  know  that.  What  do  you  maKe  yourself  out  to  be,  my  friend,  and 
where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  My  name,  sir,  is  Brown.  I  am  clerk  to  a  respectable  solicitor  in  Oxford,  and 
I  am  going  to  Bow-street." 

"  Humph  !  what  about  ?" 

*'  Why,  you  must  know  that  the  notorious  Dick  Turpin  has  been  apprehended 
at  the  Pig  and  Tinder-Box  in  Oxford,  while  he  was  in  bed,  and  we  think  of 
hanging  him  for  a  highway-robbery,  outside  that  city,  committed  only  three  days 
ago.     The  Oxford  Assizes  are  on,  only  it  was  thought  as  he  was  such  a  notorious 
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criminal,  the  Attorney-general  might  come  down  by  order  of  the  Treasury  to  con- 
duct the  prosecution.' 

•'Oh,  indeed." 

*•  yes,  sir.  And  now  you  know  all  about  it.  Of  course,  I  very  sincerely  hope 
he  will  be  hung,  as  no  doubt  you  do  ;  so  I  beg  that  you  will  not  impede  me  any 
longer,  sir.' 

"  Certainly  not— go  on.     Good  day." 

"  Good  day,  sir.  You  are  a  very  active  officer,  indeed,  and  about  the  stupidest 
fellow  I  ever  met  with,"  added  .he  lawyer's  clerk  to  himself  as  he  rede  on,  for  he 
bad  quite  (mistaken  Claude's  look  of  concern,  when  he  heard  of  Dick  Turpin's 
peril,  to  stapidity  and  a  difficulty  of  comprehension. 

The  moment  the  clerk  was  out  of  sight,  Claude  rode  to  where  Jack  was  waiting, 
and  told  him  what  had  passed. 

"Why  didn't  you  stop  him  ?"  said  Jack. 

"  Because  it  would  have  done  no  good.  We  should  not  have  liked  killing  him, 
and  if  we  had  dismounted  him,  and  started  off  his  horse,  he  could  have  walked  to 
London  in  a  couple  of  hours.  I  did  think  of  stopping  him,  but  upon  consideration 
I  did  not  see  that  it  would  do  the  smalleit  good  to  Dick  Turpin  ;  so  I  abandoned 
the  idea  of  it.*' 

"You  are  right,  Claude." 

"But  1  am  not  going  to  abandon  Dick,  for  all  that.  What  say  you  to  a  trot  to 
Oxford,  Jack  V 

"  With  all  my  heart,  if  you  think  you  can  do  any  good  ;  and  if  vou  dont't  think 
so,  we  may  as  well  go,  as  something  may  turn  up  when  we  get  there." 

"Jack,  X  thank  you  for  those  words ;  they  show  a  proper  spirit.  So  let  us  be  off 
at  once.  Our  horses  are  fully  equal  to  the  job  ;  and  we  shall  be  there  in  six  hours 
from  hence,  I  think,  oi  thereabouts." 

"  Easy,"  said  Jack. 

They'did  not  pause  another  moment,  but  turning  their  horses'  heads  in  the 
required  direction,  off  they  went  at  a  good  pace,  although  not  a  distressing  one, 
for  knowing  the  distance  that  lay  before  them,  they  were  too  judicious  to  tax  their 
steeds  for  the  first  twenty  miles,  to  the  peril  of  seeing  them  perform  the  rest  of 
the  journey  with  difficulty. 

*'  How  are  you  off  for  money,  Claude  ?"  said  Jack,  when  they  were  in  a  lonely 
part  of  the  road,  after  having  riden  about  twelve  miles  or  so. 

"  Pietty  well.  I  think  1  have  somewhere  about  eighty  pounds  by  rae." 

**  And  I  have  more." 

*' More  Jack?' 

**  Yes  ;  you  forget  that  you  frequently  lend  me  sums  of  money,  saying,  *Take 
this.  Jack,'  or  '  Mind  this  for  a  rainy  day,  Jack,'  or  something  of  that  sort;  but  I 
take  care  of  it  all ;  so  if  cash  will  do  Dick  any  good,  I  think  we  shall  have  plenty. 
I  speak  because  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  lose  any  time  by  crying  *  stand 
and  deliver!'  to  anyone  upon  the  road." 

"No,  Jack,  we  will  let  the  world  go  free  for  once  in  a  way.  Oxford  is  our 
destination,  and  we  will  not  turn  out  of  our  route  or  stay  upon  it  longer  than  will 
be  necessary  to  give  our  horses  bait  a  little,  on  any  account." 

**  Very  good,  Claude,  I  think  that  is  the  right  course." 

*'  After  completing  the  first  twenty  miles,  ttiey  halted  for  a  whole  hour,  during 
^ which  ihry  refreshed  themselves  and  their  horses,  letting  the  latter  have  a  careful 
-grooming,  and  a  light  feed,  after  which  they  were  nearlv  as  fresh  as  when  they 
i  had  first  started  in  the  morning. 

"I  want  to  do  all  the  rest  of  the  distance  now,"  said  Claude,  "  without  a  halt 
I  of  more  than  tea  minutes  or  so,  once  or  twice." 

j  i     "  That  we  can   do,  easily.     I  should   advise  that  after  the  next  five  miles  we 
give  the  horses  a  pot  of  old  ale  each,  and  then  I  don't  think  they  will  fla?  if  we 
were  to  ride  right  through  Oxford.*' 
i  j     *'  It  shall  be  done.  Jack." 
[! Tliey  baited  at  a  pretty  little  road-side  inn,  to  give  the  horses  the  ale,  and  just 
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as  they  had  finished  drinking  it,  a  corpulent  man  came  to  the  door  of  the  inn 
with  an  immense  hell-shaped  barrelled  blunderbuss  in  his  hands,  and  pointing  it 
full  upon  Claude,  he  called  out — 

"  Stop,  both  of  you— I  know  you;  You  stopped  me  once  when  I  was  in  my 
gig,  and  took  away  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  from  me.  You  know  you 
did.     You  are  Duval,  and  the  other  logue  I  don't  know.*' 

*'  Well,"  said  Claude,  *'  Til  tell  you.  They  call  him  Blaze-away,  and  that»s 
what  I'm  waiting  for  you  to  do,  you  stupid  old  pump.  What's  the  use  of  that 
blunderbuss  to  you  ?'*  s 

*'  I'll  soon  let  you  know  what  use  it  is  of,  if  you  don't  stoj).  Quick,  Jem ! 
Bob  1  G6t  a  couple  of  ropes  to  tie  up  these  two  highwaymen  with.  I  will  take 
them  both  to  London." 

''  Well,"  said  Claude,  *'  I'm  sorry  that  I  have  not  a  blunderbuss  to  meet  you 
with.  If  I  had,  we  could  make  a  regular  duel  with* them  both ;  but  here  is  a  little 
pop-gun  in  the  shape  of  a  pistol  which  will  do." 

The  moment  Claude  produced  a  pistol,  the  corpulent  man  cried — 

**  All  right,  only  I  like  to  have  first  fire ;  so  here  goes." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pulled  the  trigger  of  the  blunderbuss,  when,  instead  of  dis- 
charging itself  in  the  proper  manner,  it  burst  with  a  stunning  report ;  and  the 
last  Claude  and  Jack  saw  of  the  corpulent  roan,  were  his  heels  in  the  air,  as  he 
lay  upon  his  back  in  the  passage  of  the  inn, 

"  Come  on,  Jaek,"  said  Claude,  "  I  expected  some  such  an  end  to  this  adven- 
ture.   Those  old  blunderbusses  are  really  never  to  be  depended  upon.''  I 

•*  Really,  Claude,  you  take  things  remarkably  easy.  What  if  it  had  gone  off 
all  right  and  riddled  you  with  bullets  ?"  | 

*•  I  don't  think,  Jack,  ihat  it's  my  fate  to  be  popped  off  in  such  a  way,  I  have; 
stood  fire  so  often  and  never  come  to  much  huit,  that  I  seem  now  to  have  a  blind  i 
confidence  in  my  good  fortune.  It  may  fail  me  some  day,  though,  for  all  that,  j 
and  when  it  does,  I  shall  not  complain.    Push  on.  Jack." 

I  They  went  on  at  a  good  pace,  and  the  effect  of  the  ale  they  had  given  to  their' 
horses  was  tolerably  manifest,  for  they  did  not  draw  rein  again  until  they  reached  j 
Ian  inn  not  above  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Oxford.  j 

**  We  will  put  up^here.  Jack,"  said  Claude,  "and  no  doubt  we  shall  get  all 
the  news  if  we  ask  our  landlord  to  join  us  in  a  bottle  of  wine."  j 

•'  It's  more  than  likely,"  said  Jack.  I 

The  hbraes  were  put  up  and  well  attended  to— Claude  asked  for  a  private  room, 
and  then  desired  that  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine  should  be  brought  him,  and  the 
two  best  beds  kept  for  thera.  An  order,  too,  for  supper  wag  given,  of  qui^ean 
ad  libitum  character,  so  that  the  landlord  thought  two  such  guests  were  well 
worth  waiting  on  himself. 

We  should  have  premised  that  Jack  had  doffed  his  groom's  costume  and  wore 
rather  a  dashing  suit  of  brown  cloth.  Claude  still  retained  about  his  costume  a 
rather  clerical  look,  and  it  became  him  very  well  indeed. 

After  the  wine  was  on  the  table,  the  landlord  came  into  the  room  with  many 
bows  and  smirks, 

"I  hope,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  the  wine  is  to  your  liking?" 

**  Very  good,"  said  Claude.  •'  Pray  sit  down  and  take  a  glass  of  it  with  us, 
landlord." 

'*  Oh  sir,  you  really  do  me  too  much  honour." 

The  landlord,  notwithstanding  it  was  too  much  honour,  drew  a  chair  and  sat 
down  with  his  very  kind  and  urbane  guests,  and  after  a  few  glasses  of  wine  had 
been  partaken  of,  Claude  said  in  an  easy  off-handed  manner — 

**  Is  there  any  news  stirring  in  Oxford  V 

*'  Why,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  **at  assize  time  we  have  lots  of  news  of  some 
sort  or  other  ;  but  everything  is  now  taken  up  with  the  capture  of  Dick  Turpin 
the  highwayman." 

"  What,  the  celebrated  Turpin  V 

**  The  very  same,  sir."  » 
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y  Why  you  amaze  me  !  I  always  thought  tl:at  he  was  so  very  bold  and  deter- 
mined a  fellow,  that  he  would  hardly  have  been  taken  alive." 

»*  So  did  I,"  said  Jack. 

«  Very  likely,  gentlemen,  very  likely,"  said  the  landlord,  '*  Perhaps  he  would 
not,  if  they  had  not  caught  him  in  bed.'' 


THE  JEW  CONCOCTING  PLANS  rOR  THE  RESCUE  OF  DICK  TURPIN. 

*  Oh,  that  was  it,  was  ii?'' 

!!v^^''  they,  caught  hioi  in  bed,  gentlemen.     But  I  hope  you  like  this   vvinel" 

.  Vey  welij  indeed.    1  think  among  us  we  may  manage   another  bottle  of  it 

\A^  ^5^1®  *^°  ^^^  ^^°^  '  ^^^  ''"  ^^^  meantime  you  will  oblige  us  very  much, 
landlord,  by  telhng  us  how  Turpin  was  captured,  and  by  whom  " 
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CHAPTER  CXC. 

TXJRPIN   IS    CAST      FOR    DEATH,    BUT    DOES    NOT    DESPAIR. 

TuE  landlord  smiled  his  best  smile,  for  it  wa?  not  every  day  that  such  good 
customers  came  to  his  house. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  *'  I  can  tell  you  the  whole  particulars." 

''And  we  should  like  to  know,  too,"  added  Jack,  <*  what  specific  offence  they 
are  going  to  try  him  for." 

"That  I  can  tell  you  likewise,  gentlemen,  as  well  as  any  man.  It  is  for  rob- 
bing the  Provost  of  Magdalen  College  on  this  very  road,  and  not  two  hundred 
yards  from  this  house.'* 

"Indeed?"  said  Jack. 

*•  What  assurance,''  said  Claude. 

"  Worse  than  assurance,"  added  the  landlord,  "for  of  course  £entlemen,  you 
are  aware,  that  the  Provost  is  a  Doctor  of  Divinity." 

"Exactly." 

"  Well,  then,  gentlem  en,  the  Provost  has  a  quiet  little  nag  that  he  likes  a  ride 
upon  every  afternoon,  and  about  four  days  ago  he  passed  this  door  on  his  nag, 
but  he  did  not  come  home  on  it.'' 

"  How  so  ?" 

**  Why  it  appears  that  after  he  had  got  some  distance  past  this  house,  he  met 
Turpin  on  his  horse,  although,  of  course,  the  Provost  did  not  know  him  from 
Adam.     Up  rides  Turpin  to  him  and  says — 

** '  Sir,  can  you  tell  me  the  exact  time  ?' 

*' Well,  the  Provost  did  not  much  like  his  looks,  but  he  took  out  his  watch  and 
told  him. 

'*  'Does  that  watch  keep  good  time  V  said  Turpin. 

'*  *  Sir,'  said  the  Provost,  who  was  rather  proud  of  his  watch,  which  was  worth 
a  hundred  guineas,  'sir,  it  keeps  better  time  than  the  clock  of  Magdalen 
College.' 

'**0h,  then,'  said  Turpin,  *  I  will  trouble  you  for  it,  as  I  often  want  to  know 
the  exact  time.  You  see,  sir,  I  am  a  higjfwayman,  and  have,  in  consequence,  what 
people  call, a  bad  character.  Now  in  this  country,  if  you  give  a  dog  a  bad  name 
you  had  better  hang  him,  and  as  I  am  often  accused  of  crimes  at  places  I  never { 
saw,  your  correct  watch  will  be  a  very  handy  thing  when  I  want  to  prove  an 
alibi.'  • 

**  How  cool,''  said  Jack. 

*«  Very,"  said  Claude. 

*'  You  may  well  say  that,  gentlemen.  Well,  upon  this,  he  took  the  watch  from 
the  Provost,  and  besides  that,  he  made  him  give  up  his  purse  containing  twenty 
pounds,  and  then  he  forced  him  to  dismount  from  his  nag  and  started  it  off  down 
the  London  Road,  and  because  he  did  not  dismout  quick  enough,  Turpin  threw 
the  reverend  doctar's  hat  and  wig  into  a  ditch." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Claude,  *'  that  was  too  bad." 

"Very  much  too  bad,"  said  Jack. 

"You  may  well  say  that,  gentleman.  The  poor  Provost  had  to  come  here  to 
this  house  on  foot,  and  send  for  a  chaise  to  Oxford,  to  take  him  home  ;  and  when 
he  got  to  the  college,  he  offered  a  hundred  pounds  reward  to  any  one  who  would  | 
apprehend  the  highwayman* who  had  robbed  him,  and  he  gave  a  good  description  j 
of  him,  so  that  the  police  of  Oxford  all  said  it  could  be  no  other  than  Dick 
Turpin.  But  still  he  would  have  got  clear  off  if  he  had  only  chosen  to  ride 
away,  but  instead  of  that  he  came  into  Oxford  and  put  up  at  the  Three  Kings  Inn, ' 
and  the  landlord  of  it  gave  notice  to  the  officers,  and  they  caught  him  in  bed  and 
had  him  handcuffed  before  he  was  very  well  awake  to  what  was  going  on."  j 

'*  Ah,"  said  Claude,  "1  understand  how  it  was  then.  You  may  depend  that 
if  he  baa  not  been  caught  napping  in  such  a  way,  Dick  Turpin  would  have  given' 
them  some  trouble.' 
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'*  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  sir." 

**  And  is  he  to  be  tried  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  sir.  The  assizes  were  on,  bo  he  was  committed  at  once,  and  as 
there  is  always  a  second  gaol  delivery  during  the  assizes,  he  will  no  doubt  be  com-' 
fortably  hungj  for  they  say  that  tlie  big-wig.?,  meaning  the  judges,  sir,  are  quite ^ 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  him."  i 

"  But  they  will  give  him  a  fair  trial  ?'  | 

*' Oh,  yes,  gentlemen.     Everything  will  be  regular  enough  ;  but  yoa  see  it's  a 
very  clear  case,  indeed;  and   there  aint  the  shadow  of  a  chance  for  him.     He 
will  be  hung,  and  between  you  and  me,  gentlemen,  he  will  be  a  good  riddance, 
for  those  sort  of  gentry  make  the  loads  unsafe,  and  do  the  Inns  a  deal  of  harm,| 
Now  there's  another  something  like  him  ;  I  mean  Claude  Duval.     They  tell  mej 
that  on  the  London  side  of  Uxbridge,  he  does  just  what  he  likes.'* 

"  Is  that  possible  ?" 

"  It  is,  indeed,  sir.  I  am  credibly  informed  of  it,  I  assure  you,  on  the  raost 
competent  authority." 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  '*  if  Duval  ever  stops  me,  he  shall  find  out  that  he  has 
made  a  mistake." 

"  Oh,  but  sir,  he  has  another  ruffian  with  him." 

"Has  he?"  said  Claude.  *' Then  if  that  other  ruffian  ever  stops  me,  he 
shall  find  oui  that  it  shall  not  be  for  nothing." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  only  wish  you  two  could  meet  them  both." 

"I  fear  that  is  not  likely,"  said  Claude.  "But  where  is  Dick  Turpin  confined 
now,  landlord  V 

"In  the  gaol,  and  he  is  tolerably  safe.  They  had  him  in  the  spinning  house 
for  a  time,  but  they  did  not  think  that  safe  enougn.  He  won't  get  away, you  may 
depend  upon  it." 

'^ That's  a  comfort,"  said  Claude,  **at  all  events.  We  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  landlord,  for  these  particulars.  We  will  leave  our  horses  here  and  take  a 
walk  into  the  city,  and  then  come  back  to  rest,  for  we  are  rather  tired." 

"  Very  good— very  good  gentlemen.  The  best  beds  shall  be  at  your  service,  and 
better  1  am  sure  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  county,  to  sav  nothing  of  the 
city." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Jack.     **  We  shall  no  doubt  be  very  well  satisfied." 

They  then  rose,  having  made  a  highly  favourable  impression  upon  the  Innkeeper, 
and  on  foot  they  walked  into  Oxford.  They  soon  found  upon  reaching  that 
place  that  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  was  of  the  apprehension  of  Dick  Turpin  ; 
and  after  a  consultation  between  themselves,  Claude  said — 

"  There  is  one  thing,  Jack,  that  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to,  let  the  risks  be 
what  they  may  ;  that  is,  to  save   Dick.     I  am    quite  resolved   to  encounter  any 
difficulty  rather  than  let  him  perish." 
j     ''And  I  likewise,"  said  Jack. 

!  "Very  good.  From  all  we  can  hear  of  the  old  jail,  it  is  a  crazy  enough  struc- 
ture, and  if  Dick  were  not  heavily  ironed,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  he 
would  make  his  escape  from  it." 

I  "  To  be  sure  he  would,  Claude.  But  cannot  we,  who  are  not  ironed  at  all, 
contrive  to  get  at  him  in  some  sort  of  way  V* 

I     "  You  have  anticipated  my  idea,  Jack.  There  are  two  thirgs,  however,  necessary 
to  do  before  we  could,  with  any  chance  of  success,  attempt  Dick's  rescue  from  the 
jail.     One  of  them  is  to  procure  a  plan  of  the  prison,  and  the  other  is  to  ascertain 
in  what  part  of  it  he  is  placed." 
j     *'  Both  rather  difiicult,"  said  Jack. 

1  "  Probably  so,  but  not  impossible.  There  is  an  old  work  on  the  antiquities  of 
Oxford,  in  which  1  know  there  is  a  plan  of  this  jail,  and  what  can  be  a  more 
likely  place  to  find  such  a  work  in,  than  in  Oxford  itself.'* 

'*  Let's  come  then,"  said  Jack,  "  to  the  best  bookseller's  in  this  place,  and  see 
if  we  can  get  it.* 

We  need  not  particularise  the  interview  of  Claude  and  Jack  with  a  smiling 
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Oxford  bookseller  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  without  any  difficulty  they  got  the  book 
they  Wcnted,  fur  v.hich  they  had  to  pay  two  guineas  and  then  they  both 
repaired  to  a  private  rconi  in  an  hotel,  and  studied  well  the  plan  of  the  jail.  They 
found  that  the  cells  of  any  strength  were  only  six  in  number,  and  that  they  were 
numbered  in  regular  order,  and  in  a  part  of  the  prison  called  'The  Inner 
Keep.' 

'*  That  will  do/  said  Jack. 

*'  Ye?,  so  far.  Jack  ;  and  now  we  must  find  out  some  house  of  entertainment  to 
which  the  officials  of  the  pri-on  are  in  the  habit  of  going.  There  is  always  some 
such  place  near  to  every  jail/* 

This  latter  object  was  much  easier  accomplished  than  even  the  former,  and 
Jack  and  Claude  were  soon  seated  in  the  parlour  of  a  public-house  near  the 
prison,  with  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water  before  each  of  them.  They  trusted  to 
their  own  natural  acuteness  in  finding  out  the  sort  of  person  they  wanted. 

In  the  course  of  ten  minutes  a  burly  looking  man  came  into  the  parlour  and 
sat  down  next  to  Claude.  He  got  Claude  over  any  little  difficulty  in  opening  the 
conversation  with  him,  by  saying,  as  he  rubbed  his  hands  together —     ^ 

"A  nice  day,  sir,  out  of  doors." 

Thoee  three  words  '^  out  of  doors"  were  quite  sufllcient  to"  convince  Claude  that 
the  man  was  one  of  the  prison  officials,  and  he  said  in  a  cool  assured  tone,  "  Ob, 
ye?,  my  friend.  You  are  off  duty,  now,  I  suppose  f 

*'  You  mean  at  the  jug  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  get  half  an  hour  three  times  a  day,  when 
I  ain't  on  the  outer  lock." 

Claude  pushed  his  glass  of  brandyand-water  towards  him,  as  he  added — 

"  I  hope  you  will  keep  Dick  Turpin  safe  now  you  have  got  hiro." 

'I  he  man  took  a  long  draught  at  the  hot  steaming  liquid,  before  he  answered, 
and  then,  with  what  he  thought  was  a  very  knowing  wink,  he  said — 

*•  I  believe  you ;  catch  weasels  asleep  ?    We  have  got  him  safe  enough." 

'*  But  he  is  a  desperate  fellow." 

"'  Let  him  be." 

*' And  he  will  break  out  of  prison  if  you  don't  mind." 

"But  we  wi'il  mind.  We  have  got  him  in  number  six,  and  if  he  gets  out  of 
that,  1  will  give  him  leave.* 

•*  Number  six  ?'' 

*'  Yes.  In  course,  you  don't  know,  but  number  six  is  in  the  inner-keep,  and 
there  he  is  as  safe  as  ninepence;  and  besides,  he's  got  half-a-hundred  weight  of 
irons  on  him,  so  you  needn't  be  afeeid  of  his  getting  away.     Ha!  ha  !" 

•' Well,  that's  satisfactory,"  said  Claude,  giving  Jack  a  sly  kick  under  the 
table. 

"  Very,"  said  Jack. 

"  It's  to  be  hoped  they  will  hang  him,"  added  Claude,  as  he  again  pushed  the 
glass  to  the  man^  and  then  as  before,  the  turnkey  took  his  drink  before  he  replied  ; 
placing  the  empty  glass  upon  the  table,  he  said,  as  he  drew  a  long  breath  — 

•*  Hang  him  ?  of  course.     That's  settled."*' 

"  But  be  ain't  tried." 

<*  No  matter,  it's  settled.  Thank  you,  for  me,  sir  ;  I  must  be  off  now,  my 
time  is  just  upon  up.  If  you  stay  in  Oxford  a  few  days  longer,  for  I  take  it  you 
are  only  visitors,  you  will'see  Diek  Turpin  tucked  up," 

*•'  We  shall  certainly  stay.     Good  evening  to  you." 

•*  Good  evening,  and  your  servant,  gentlemen." 

The  official  personage  who  had  made  the  revelation  regarding  Dick  being  in 
number  six  in  the  inner- keep,  then  took  himself  off,  much  to  the  relief  of  Jack 
and  Claude,  who  now  waited  to  consult  with  each  other,  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  immediately  regarding  the  preparation  for  attempting  the  rescue  of  Dick 
from  the  old  prison. 
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j  CHAPTER   CXCI. 

A    PERILOUS    NIGHT   ADVENTURE    IN    OXFORD. 

From  the  experience  that  our  readers  have  had  of  Claude  and  his  friend  and 
companion  Jack,  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  in  theif  cogitations  concerning 
what  was  to  be  done  for  the  rescue  bf  Dick,  they  did  not  throw  aside  any  pos- 
sible plan  that  mighc  suggest  itself,  on  account  of  any  dangers  that  might  sur- 
round it. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  hig'uly  probable  that  to  those  most  adventurous  spirits, 
danger  was  a  kind  of  excitement,  that  was  now  in  a  manner  essential  to  their 
existence,  and  there  was  one  thing  they  felt  convinced  of,  namely,  that  the  most 
dangerous  path  was  generally  the  most  direct  to  any  object. 
"  Well,  Jack,"  said  Claude.  ''  What  is  your  conclusion  V 
"  in  good  faith,*'  said  Jack,  "  I  cannot  come  to  one  ;  but  if  I  mistake  not  very 
much,  Claude,  you  have." 

"  You  are  right." 
[     "  Then  let  me  hear  it,  Claude,  not  that  I  may  in  any  shape  or  way  criticise  it, 
but  that  I  may  be  prepared  to  carry  it  out  as  far  as  my  powers  will  let  me.     You 
are  far  more  more  fertile  in  expedients  than  I  am." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  Jack.     But  you  must  have  observed  that  next  door  to  the 
jail  in  which  Dick  is  confined  there  is  a  glover's  shop." 
*'  Yes,  Claude." 

"  Well,  then,  Jack,  it  strikes  me  that  we  must  get  admittance  to  the  prison  in 
some  way  through  that  house,  after  its  mhabitants  have  all  retired  to  rest.  It  is 
rather  something  new  to  break  into  a  prison,  especially  when  such  as  you  and  I, 
Jack,  are  concernad  in  the  affair;  but  1  really  think,  for  once  in  a  way,  we  can 
manage  it." 

"Nodoubt  of  it,  Claude." 

•'  Then  you  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  extravagant  in  my  proposal, 
Jack?" 

"  Very  far  from  it.  When  one  of  our  professioa  breaks  out  of  a  prisoH,  he  oj 
course  labours  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  and  such  tools  and  implements 
as  he  requires  for  the  purpose  he  has  to  get  in  with  much  risk  and  difficulty  ;  but 
we  being  upon  the  outside,  and  perfectly  free  to  possess  ourselves  of  what  means 
and  appliances  we  like,  may  surely  break  in." 

•''I  am  glad,  indeed,  Jack,  that  you  view  it  in  that  spirit.     We  will,  from  the 
plau  of  the  prison  we  have  got,  make  a  careful  sketch   of   our  route   to  Dick's 
cell,  and  at  midnight  we  vill  come  into  Oxford,  and  commence  our  enterprise.'' 
"  Good,"  said  Jack.     "  I  am  willing.     What  shall  we  need  in  the  way  of  tools 
and  implements  ?" 

'*  A  couple  of  the  best  ropes  we  can  get,  each  forty  feet  in  length,  some  strong 
grappling  hooks,  and  your  picklocks,  which  you  know  how  to  us2  as  well.  Jack 
as  any  man  breathing,  and  I  will  take  with  me  a  small  crow-bar  of  iron. 
Our  pistols  we  will,  of  course,  keep  prepared,  so  that,  I  think,  we  may  defy  any 
accidents." 
«  I  hope  so,  Claude." 

*'  Then  come  along,  and  let  us  make  our  purchases,  and  after  that  we  will  go  to 
our  inn,  and  get  our  supper,  and,  then,  if  possible,  we  will  get  back  to  the  town 
without  our  host  knowing  that  we  have  left  the  inn  at  all." 
"  That,  too,  may  be  managed,  Claude." 

They  both  now  left  the  public-house,  where  they  hf  d  been  so  s'gnally  success- 
ful in  getting  the  information  they  sought,  and  sallied  into  the  prinetpal  street  0/ 
Oxford  to  purchase  the  various  articles  they  wan'ed. 

In  such  a  place  as  Onford  they  did  not  find  much  difficulty  in  suiting  them- 
selves with  the  ropes  and  the  hooks.  At  a  Ciller's,  too,  Claude  purchased  tw< 
capitally-made  small  crow-bars,  so  that  they  repaired   to  the  inn   capitally  pro 
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vided,  although,  even   under  Jack^s   great   coat,  the  rope  was    rather  a  bulky 
article. 

They  found  that  the  landlord  had  got  [the  supper  for  them  that  they  had  so 
liberally  ordered,  and  having,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  discussed  it,  they,  under 
the  plea  of  fatigue,  retired  very  early  to  rest,  or  rather  to  their  bed-rooms,  where 
they  were  supposed  to  be  going  to  rest,  but  where  rest  they  did  not.  l 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Jack.  "  My  window  looks  into  tho  garden  of  the  inn,  i 
and  there  is  only  a  slight  paling  to  cross  to  get  into  a  lane  tbat  runs  parallel  with 
the  High-street." 

*' That  will  do.  Jack." 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  and  all  sounds  had  for  the  last  half  hour  ceased 
in  the  inn,  when  Claude  and  Jack  prepared  themselves  for  their  enterprise.  They 
dressed  themselves  as  compactly  as  they  could,  bo  as  to  leave  as  little  straggling 
portions  of  apparel  about  them  as  possible,  that  might  impede  them  in  flight,  or 
! in  climbing;  and  each  winding  round  him  one  of  the  pieces  of  rope,  to  which 
they  had  firmly  attached  the  grapples  they  had  bought,  they  cautiously  opened 
the  window  of  Jack's  bed-room. 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  your  pick-locks,  Jack  V  whispered  Claude. 
"  Ob.  no — no.     You  have  the  crow-bars  ?" 

"  All  right :  and  I  think  you  looked  to  the  'priming  of  your  pistols,  and  you 
have  the  file  with  you?" 

"  A  couple  of  as  sharp-biting  files,  Claude,  as  ever  made  war  against  fetters,  I 
have  aboUt  me.  If  I  can  only  lay  one  of  these  across  Dick's  chains,  they  won't 
hold  him  lonjr." 

"  Good.     This  little  balcony  is  not  above  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  so  we  can 
easily  drop  it.     I  think  the  moon  is  getting  up,  Jack." 
"  I  hope  not,  Claude.'' 

"  So  do  1,  for  no  doubt  we  shall  do  better  without  it ;  but  it  can't  be  helped. 
What  a  cold  air  is  blowing." 

Jack  took  off  his  hat,  and  held  his  face  up  to  the  night  clouds  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  he  said — 
*'  We  shall  have  rain." 
"  Think  you  so  ?" 

*'I  am  sure  of  it.  I  have  been  so  much  in  the  open  air  at  all  times,  and  in' 
all  seasons,  that  I  cannot  doubt  it  for  a  moment ;  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the 
coming  weather  are  all  familiar  now  to  me.  Look  how  the  dark  clouds  hang 
over  that  light  part  of  the  sky,  wheie  the  moon  would  be  if  she  could  only  find  an 
opening  through  which  to  ghow  her  fair  face." 
"  You  are  right  Jack.  Come  on." 

They  both  sprang  from  the  window  into  the  garden,  and  then  they  paused  for 
a  few  moments  to  listen,  and  make  sure  that  they  had  given  no  alarm  to  any  one. 
All  was  as  still  as  the  very  grave,  and  in    cautious  whispers,  Jack  said — 

"  This  way,   Claude.     This  is  the  way  to  the  little  fence.     There,  do  you  not 
feel  the  rain  upon  your  face  now  ?" 
"  I  do." 

The  night  grew  very  black  indeed,  as  Claude  followed  Jack  across  the  garden 
of  the  inn.  They  both  vaulted  over  the  little  fence  Jack  had  spoken  of,  and  found 
themselves  in  a  straggling  lane.  It  took  them  two  or  three  minutes  observation 
there,  to  be  certain  of  the  route,  and  then  oft'  they  went  at  a  good  pace  for 
Oxford . 

When  they  got  some  distance  from  the  inn,  they  conversed  a  little  more  freely 
together,  for  the  road  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  a  soul 
stirring  in  it  but  themselves. 

"  Well  Jack,"  said  Claude.     "  We  will  take  our  success  so  far,  as  a  good  omen 
of  completing  our  enterprise." 
"  I  hope  we  may,  Claude." 

"To  determine  to  succeed  is  one  half-the  battle.  I  only  hope  that  no  one,  by 
any  foolish  opposition  to  us,  will  force  us  to  use  our  pistols," 
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'*It  would  be  a  pity,  Claude  ;  but  we  have  what  we  believe  to  be  our  duty  to  do 
as  well  as  they  have  theirs ;  and  so  no  more  than  they  will,  must  we  hesitate." 
j     *'  You  are  right,   Jack  ;  and  it  gives   me  no  small  pleasure  to  find  you  are  in 
such  a  spirit." 

!  Jack's  prediction  about  the  rain  was  now  most  abundantly  verified,  for  it 
began  to  come  down  in  a  thick  small  shower,  and  with  a  steadiness,  too,  that 
pretty  well  showed  it  had  set  in  for  the  night.  Such  a  state  of  the  weather  was 
considered  by  both  Jack  and  Claude  as  highly  favourable  to  their  enterpHse,  for 
they  knew  that  upon  such  a  night  all  persons  would  be  indisposed  to  active 
watching,  and  that  the  interior  yards  of  the  prison  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
deserted, 

j  In  ali  the  distance  from  the  inn  to  Oxford,  they  only  met  two  persons  ;  and 
the  rain  was  falling  so  thickly  and  so  steadily  when  they  got  into  the  streets, 
that  they  traversed  several  and  only  met  one  watchman,  and  he  was  snugly  en- 
sconced in  bis  box,  and  merely  mumbled  a  "  Good-night,"  as  they  passed  him. 
I     Jack  answered  him. 

'■'  They  then  passed  a  house  in  which  some  Collegians,  who  were  staying  out  in 
defiance  of  all  college  rules,  were  carousing,  and  singing  tipsy  choruses. 

"That,"  said  Claude,  "is  how  our  great  legislators  and  statesmen  get  their 
wisdom." 

j  *'  Humph  !"  said  Jack,  "I  rather  think  that  they  got  it  from  the  rent  rolls  of 
their  estates" 

j  Claude  laughed,  but  as  they  were  now  near  the  prison,  they  no  longer  spoke 
.upon  any  indifferent  siabject,  and  their  whole  thoughts  and  inquiries  ^become  con- 
centrated upon  the  object  they  had  in  view. 

i     The  glover's  shop  was  closaly  shut  up,  and  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  house  there 
was  not  a  vestige  of  a  light  visible, 
j     "All's  right,"  whispered  Jack. 

*'  Yes,  I  thnk  so.    Look  well  about  you.  Jack,  and  see  that  no  one  is  lurking  in 
the  neighbourhood." 

They  both  walked  about  the  street  for  a  few  moments,  but  no  one  was  near, 
and  then  they  dived  into  the  doorway  of  the  glover's  house,  which  happened  to  be  a 
very  deep  and  old-fashioned  one,  with  quaintly  carved  door-posts. 
Jack  tried  the  lock  with  his  skeleton  keys. 
'*  How  goes  it  ?"  whispered  Clande. 

**  All's  right.     There's  only  one  bolt,  and  that's  below.     Give  me  one  of  the 
jemmies,  and  I  will  soon  loosen  it,* ' 

There  was  a  creaking  noise  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  a  rather  sharp 
crack. 
**  Done  ?"  said  Claude. 

"  Yes.    I  have  cracked  this  crib,  at  all  events.     Come  in,  Claude.    All's 
right.    Nobody  is  stirring.     1  wish  we  knew  what  family  there  was  in  the 
house." 
**  So  do  I.     Perhaps  we  shall  find  out,  Jack,  before  we  get  out  of  it  again  V 
"  We  may." 

They  closed  the  shop-door  now  again,  and  in  case  any  ofiicious  watchman,  in 
his  rounds,  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  try  it,   Jack  shot  the  top  bolt  into  its 
socket,  advising  Claude  that  he  had  done  so,  in  case  they  should  have  to  make  a; 
hasty  escape,  and  he  (Claude)  should  chance  to  reach  the  door  first  and  find   it 
fast,  contrary  to  his  expectation. 
«  Hush,  Jack  l" 

"Did  you  hear  anything,  Claude?" 

"  At  the  moment  I  thought  I  did.    It  sounded  like  the   sudden  closing]  of  a 
door  or  a  window  somewhere  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house." 
"  The  deuce  it  did." 

They  were  both  now  profoundly  silent  for  the  space  of  about  five  minutes, 
during  which  they  listened  intently,  but  not  the  smallest  sound  met  their  ears,  so 
that  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  either  Claude  had  been  mistaken  altogethe 
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in  the  noise  he  had  supposed  he  heard,  or  that  it  was  some   accidental    sound  in 
the  house,  which  was  no  indication  of  any  one  really  being  up  and  stivring. 

"  It's  all  right  enough,  I  think,  Claude,"  whispered  Jack. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,  too.     Come  on." 

••  We  must  see  our  way,  first." 

Jack  ignited  a  very  small  piece  of  wax-taper,  and  shielding  it  with  his  hands, 
they  both  looked  about  them  for  some  mode  of  getting  from  the  shop  into  the 
house.  A  small  door,  with  a  little  muslin-blind,  presented  itself  to  their  obser- 
vation, and  they  immediately  opened  it.  It  led  into  a  parlour,  in  which  lay  the 
remains  of  a  supper.  From  this  parlour  a  door  opened  to  a  staircase  and  a 
passage. 

*'  We  are  right  enough  now,"  said  Jack.  "  If  we  can  only  find  some  unoccu- 
pied room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  we  will  soon  be  upon  the  roof,  for  if  it  has  not 
a  traptdoorto  it,  I  don't  think  it  will  take  us  very  long  to  make  one." 

A  cat  got  up  from  the  hearth,  upon  wliich  she  had  been  sleepingi  and  looked 
at  phem. 

"  Poor  pussey,"  said  Claude. 

'^Fuff!"  said  the  cat. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  added  Claude,  "don't  be  friends  then,  if  you  don't  feel  in- 
clined. I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  force  my  acquaintance  upon  you.  You  had 
better  lie  down  again  and  fancy  it's  hW  right." 

'*  Come  on,"  said  Jack.     "There  is  not  a  sound  in   the   house  ;  I   have  been 
listening  on  the  staircase.     Kill  that  cat  " 
_"  No,  Jack.     Not  if  the  success  of  all  our  enterprise  was  at  stake." 


CHAPTER  CXCII. 

DICK    TURPIN   SURPRISED    BY  A    RATHER    LATE   VISIT. 

Jack  looked  at  Claude  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said — 

•'  1  forgot  that  these  creatures  were  great  favourites  of  yours,  Claude." 

"  All  creatures  are,  Jack." 

"I  know  it.  1  spoke  inconsiderately,  and  I  Should  have  been  the  last  to  like 
to  carry  out  my  own.  suggestion,  Claude.  Come  on,  all  is  profoundly  still.  It 
will  not  be  prudent  to  -'irry  even  this  faint  light  up  the  staircase,  as  it  may  flash 
under  the  door  of  some  one's  chan  bar,  and  betray  us." 

•*  The  socks,  Jdik. ' 

'*Ah,  true,  1  had  forgotten." 

From  his  pocket,  then,  Jack  produced  two  pairs  of  stout  woTsted-socks,  and 
he  and  Claude  drew  them  on  over  their  boots,  so  that  their  tread  was  completely 
mufHed,  and  unless  the  stairs  should  happen  to  creak  under  their  actual  weight, 
they  could  now  ascend  them  ^nthout  the  slightest  noise,  " 

•'  Keep  close  to  the  wall,  Claude,"  whispered  Jack.  "  Very  few  stairs  make 
any  sound,  if  you  tread  there.'' 

"Yes— yes.  I  will." 

Out  went  the  little  wax  taper,  and  then  they  commenced  their  passage  up  the 
stairs,  holding  by  the  wall  as  they  went,  and  treading  as  carefully  as  it  was 
possible  to  tread.  Luckily  for  them,  the  house  was  old  and  substantial,  the 
timbers  being  of  solid  oak,  so  that  the  staircase  made  none  of  the  complaints 
that  modern  ones  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  upon  any  one  ascending  them.  The 
whole  building  was  only  one  story  above  the  shop,  but  from  the  outside  they  had 
seen,  that  it  they  could  only  gain  the  roof  they  would  be  very  nearly  on  a'  level 
with  the  outer  wall  of  the  prison. 

Twenty  five  steps  took  them  to  the  top  of  the  staircase. 

Jack  touched  Claude  upon  the  arm,  and  whispered — 

" I  feel  a  room  door.     What  do  you  think  will  be  best  to  do?' 


^■>«  ^g.Tlg^'g.lgjn— 
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*'  Open  it  caiefully.^' 
€■  "Very  well.     I  can  tell  in  a  moment  if  any  one  is  there  by  tlie  feel  of  the  air. 
That  was  an   old  trick   that  was   taught  me   by  a  friend  who   is  now  no  more. 
There  is  a  warmth  and  a  closeness  in  the  air  of  a  bed-room  that  you  may  know 
in  a  moment." 
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"  Not  a  doubt.     Proceed,  Jack." 

Jack  found  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  began  very  gently  to  turn  it,  but  he 
found  it  had  a  slight  propensity  to  squeak,  and  with  such  handles  he  knew  that 
the  safest  plan  was  rapidity  of  action.  In  an  instant  he  turned  it,  and  it  made  no 
no  se.  The  door  yielded,  and  Jack  put  his  head  into  the  room.  AU  was  dark, 
but  in  a  moment  a  female  voice  said — 
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''John!  John!  John!" 

*'  What  the  deuce  now,"  growled  some  one  half  asleep. 
"I'm  very  uneasy,  John." 
**  You  always  are!" 

*'  Yes,  but  I'm  certain  I  heard  something  down  stairs,  and  it's  really  too  had 

of  Maria  not  to  have  come  home.    John,  do  you  hear  ?"  I 

*'  Oh  dear  yes.  Go  to  sleep."  I 

f«  But,  what,  suppose  there's  thieves,  John  ?'*  i 

*'  Oh,  bother  !*  j 

"  Do  you  want  to  have  your  throat  cut  ?  Would  you  like  that,  John  ?  Tell  me 
that."  ^  >  ^ 

*  I  tell  you  that  J  ain't  afraid.  I  don't  believe  thieves  now-a-days  come  any- 
where at  a  mere  venture ;  and  if  they  have  any  information  they  know  deuced  well 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  here." 

_  Jack  and  Claude  stepped  away  from  the  door  of  the  room  very  carefully.  They 
did  not  dare  to  shut  it  while  the  glover  and  his  wife  were  wide  awake,  but  in 
their  hearts  they  thought  the  glover  a  very  sensible  man,  and  wished  his  wife 
anywhere  but  where  she  was, 

**  Another  door.-handle,"  whispered  Jack. 

**  Open  it  then,"  said  Claude. 

"Hush.  You  really  speak  incautiously  loud." 

The  glover's  wife  kept  on  talking,  which  was  so  fortunate  that  it  covered  any 
slight  noise  that  Jack  might  make  in  opening  the  door  of  the  other  room  which 
he  had  found.  Fearing  the  lock  might  have  the  same  peculiarity  as  the  other 
one,  he  turned  it  sharply  as  he  had  done  the  first,  and  then  he  opened  the  door. 
The  cold  air  of  that  room  in  a  moment  convinced  him  that  it  was  empty. 

'<  All's  right,"  he  whispered  to  Claude. 

*'  How  do  you  mean  V* 

"  That  no  one  is  here.  Come  in-^-come  in.  Pass  me,  and  I  will  shut  the  door. 
Hush !  what  a  odd  noise."  | 

*'  It  is  the  rain  upon  the  glass,'-  whispered  Claude,  after  a  moment  or  two's 
silence.  j 

**  Ah,  so  it  is,  and  as  I  live  there  is  a  skylight  in  this  room,  which  may  do  us' 
good  service.  We  must  have  a  light  now,  Claude.  Close  the  door  as  softly  as 
you  can  before  I  set  a  match  in  a  flame."  I 

Claude  closed  the  door  carefally  so  as  not  to  produce  the  smallest  sound,  and 
in  a  moment  afterwards.  Jack  had  lit  a  phosphorus  match,  and  a  faint  blue  light 
shot  over  the  apartment.  He  then  set  light  to  the  little  bit  of  taper,  and  they 
both  stood  profoundly  still  for  a  few  moments,  while  Jack  held  it  above  his  head 
and  glanced  around  the  apartment.  | 

It  was  rather  a  mean  looking  bed-chamber  ;  one  of  those  smothering  rnaohines 
called  tent-bedsteads  stood  against  a  wall ;   and  the  appointments  altogether  wer<jj 
such  as  showed  that  nobody  of  any  importance  slept  in  that  room. 

The  rain,  too,  was  in  a  monotonous  manner,  at  intervals  of  about  half  a  m in uti 
dropping  from  the  sky-light  on  to  the  floor  of  the  room. 

*•  Not  a  very  splendid  chamber,"  said  Claude. 

"No;  but  just  the  thing  for  us.  I  only  hope  whoever  is  the  tenant  of  it 
that  they  will  not  trouble  it  to-night.  Now,  Claude,  can  you  give  me  a  hoist  up 
to  the  skylight  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

By  the  assistance  of  Claude,  Jack  got  up  i&  the  skylight,  which  was  slanting, '| 
and  about  the  size  of  a  smallish  door.  He  found  that  it  would  open  outwards,!'', 
and  then  he  got  down.  1+' 

"  We  can  manage  nicely,"  he  said.     "  That  table,  and  a  chair  upon  it,  will j^' 
make  it  an  easy  enough  job  to  get  out  and  in  ;  and  the  only  thing  now  we  have  to^ 
dread  is,  some  one  coming  to   this  room.    But  it  is  no  use  now  stopping  for- 
trifles." 

*'Not  a  bit,  Jack ;  so  here's  the  table,  and  here's  the  chair." 
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By  judiciously  placing  the  table  and  chair,  they  found  that  they  could  obtain 
a  perfect  command  over  the  glass  trap^door.  Claude  opened  it,  and  then  the 
■  rain  come  in  in  a  thick  mist,  dashing  against  his  face,  and  at  once  extinguishing 
'the  little  light. 

i     *<  Can  you  get  out,  Claude  ?" 

I     "  Oh,  yes,  easily.     We  must  feel  our  way  when  we  do  get  out  through  it,  for 
'no  li^ht  will  live  on  such  a  night  as  this." 
I     "  Be  careful,  Claude." 

I  **  Depend  upon  that.  Jack.  Follow  me  as  closely  as  you  can." 
I  They  both  got  out  on  to  the  roof  of  the  glover's  house,  and  so  intensely  dark 
■was  the  night  that,  when  they  were  there,  they  were  for  several  minutes  afraid  to 
move.  This  was  not  the  fear  of  cowardice  though,  for  there  was  neither 
glory  nor  profit  to  be  got  by  being  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  fall  from  a  house-top. 
I  "  It  would  not  have  been  amiss  after  all,"  whispered  Jack,  •'  if  the  night  had 
been  a  little  finer.'* 

j     "  Never  mind,"  replied  Claude.     "  Only  wait  a  little,  and  we  shall  get  ac- 
^  customed  to  the  very  dim  light  that  comes  from  the  night  sky.     Already,   objects 
are  beginning  to  show  me  their  outlines  more  distinctly.     Do  you  not  see  some- 
thing very  black  just  before  us?" 
I     *'  Yes  ;  it  is  a  stack  of  chimneys." 

'*  Then,  upon  the  other  side  is  the  wall  of  the  prison." 

*'  You  are  right,  Claude  ;  and,  as  you  say,  objects  are  now  getting  each  mo- 
!raent  more  and  more  distinct.  We  shall  be  able  after  all,  I  think,  to  see  our  way 
.tolerably  well/ 

"Hark!" 
I     A  clock,  belonging  to  one  of  the  Universities,  struck  two. 
'     *'  I  had  no  idea  it  veas  so  late,"  said  Claude.     *'  We  really  must  lose  no  time, 
Jack.     Let  us  creep  round  the  chimney  shaft,  and  have  a  look  at  the  wall  of  the 
jail." 

Cautiously,  Claude  crept  over,  and  Jack  followed  him.  A  tile  got  loose  and 
rolled  along  the  roof,  and  then  fell  into  the  street,  with  a  sudden  crash.  They 
both  paused  for  a  few  moments,  but  as  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  noise,  they 
concluded  it  had  given  no  alarm,  and  they  proceeded  as  before. 
j  It  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  get  round  the  chimney  ;  and  when  they  were 
'upon  the  other  side  of  it,  they  found  that,  rising  to  the  slope  of  the  roof,  the  wall 
of  the  prison  was  not  far  short  of  ten  feet  above  them.  Still,  that  height  was 
not  so  great  but  that  assisting  each  other,  they  could  climb  it.  The  great  diffi- 
culty now  consisted  in  the  fact  that  there  was  some  jagged  iron  work  on  the  top 
of  the  wall.  , 

"  We  must  be  careful,"'  said  Claude,  '*  of  those  spikes." 

**  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  remove  them  with  the  crow-bar,"  said  Jack. 
"They  have  most  probably  been  up  since  the  jail  was  built ;  and  so,  in  all  like- 
I  lihood,  are  as  rotten  as  possible,  being  exposed  for  so  long  a  time  to  all  weathers. 
!  If  you  will  give  me  a  hoist  up,  Claude,  I  think  I  can  bring  them  down." 
I  Claude  was  quite  strong  enough  to  support  Jack  kneeling  upon  his  shoulders; 
and  so  Jac'^  could  easily  reach  the  iron  work,  which  he  found  to  be  even  more 
[  thin  and  rotten  than  he  had  supposed,  for  a  large  space  of  it  came  away  with  very 
little  force,  indeed  ;  and  Jack  handed  it  down  to  Claude  to  place  gently  against 
the  chimney  shaft.  By  this  process,  about  four  feet  of  the  prison  wall  was  left 
perfectly  clear  for  them  to  get  upon  ;  and  the  next  thing  they  had  to  think  of  was 
the  mode  of  fastening  the  ropes,  so  as  to  descend  in  safety  on  the  other  side, 
and  so  as  likewise  to  leave  them  in  such  a  state  that  they  could  make  a  rapid 
escape. 

Their  eighty  feet  ot  rope  gave  them  plenty  to  spare  ;  so  after  a  very  brief  con- 
sultation, they  resolved  to  fasten  one  end   right  round  the  chimney  shaft,  and 
then  carrying  the  other  over  the  wall  and  down  into  the  prison-yard  beneath, 
where  it  would  easily  reach, 
j    This  was  no  sooner  decided  upon,  than  it  was  done  ;  and  in  such  experienced 
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hands,  it  was  done  well  too.     In  the  course  of  three  or  four  minutes,  Jack  had 

slid  down  the  rope  into  the  prison-yard,  and  Claude  followed,  him.  | 

The  darkness  in  that  yard  was  very  great,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  high  walls 

land  buildings,  and.  the  rain  had  reduced  it   to  a  most  wofully  sloppy  state,  un- 

'  equally  paved  as  it  was  ;  but  those  little  disagreeables  were  of  small  consequence.' 

JThe  great  thing  was  to  meet  with  no  prison  official,  which  most  probably  would 

'have  been  the  case,  had  the  night  been  not  the  boisterous  and  inclement  one  that 

it  was.  I 

I      As  it  happened,  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen.     They  stood  close  to  the  wall  for  a 

few  moments,  crouching  down  and  listening  intently,  and  watching  the  various 

windows  of  the  jail.     Tn  only  one  was  there  the  faint  vestige  of  a  light. 

I      "  All's  right,"  said  Jack.  '"Have  you  the  plan  of  the   prison  well  in   your 

mind,  Claude  ?" 

]     "Yes  ;  so  well,  that  I  can  lead  you  direct  to  Dick's  cell  ;  but  vve  shall  have  a 
'  couple  of  doors  to  open." 

''  f  don't  think  they  v/ill  be  very  serious  obstacles." 
"  I  hope  not."  Come  on." 

Claude  crossed  the  paved  yard  ;  and  after  feeling  along  the  wall  of  the  building, 
he  stopped  at  a  small  door,  near  which  was  a  pump  that  they  could  just  dimly 
see  standing  up  before  them. 

•'  This,"  he  said,  "is  tlje  door  we  seek.  See  about  the  opening  it.  Jack." 
While  Claude  kept  watch,  Jsck  carefully  examined  the  fastenings  of  the  door, 
and  found  that  they  were  all  outside  ;  as  from  the  paved  yard,  it  was  never  ex~ 
pected  any  attempt  upon  it  would  be  made.  There  were  two  bolts  and  a  large 
lock.  The  Jatter'took  some  time  to  pick,  for  it  happened  to  be  unusually  good  ; 
but,  at  length,  Jack  succeeded,  and  as  he  had  already  drawn  back  the  bolts,  the 
door  yielded. 

«  Come  in,"  he  whispered.     **  We  are  safer  out  of  the  yard." 

<'  Wonderfully  safer,"  said  Claude  :  **and  not  a  little  more  comfortable,  for  the; 

rain  is  coming  down  faster  than  ever.  Jack."  | 

They  both  passed   through  the  door-way,  and  Jack  closed  the   massive  door i 

again.     The  darkness  in  which  they  found  themselves  now  was  truly  of  the  most' 

profound  character.     Claude  could  not  see  the  smallest  vestige  of  his  hand  before  j 

his  face;  and  as  they  felt  pretty  certain  none   of  the  officials  of  the  prison  were 

there,  Jack  began  to  procure  a  light.  j 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  ignited  the  little  taper,  and  they  began  then  to  look! 

about  them. 


CHAPTER  CXCIII. 

THE    ALARM,    AND    THE    RE-CAPTURE    OF    DJCK    TURPIN. 

The  place  in  which  our  adventurers  now  found  themselves  was  anything  but! 
an  inviting  one.  It  was  one  oft'>e  long,  damp,  dismal  passages  of  the  prison, 
narrow  and  inconvenient  ;  and  even  in  the  day  time,  when  the  sun  was  brightly 
shining,  it  was  a  place  of  gloom  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  Claude  and  Jack,  it  had  a 
special  recommendation;  for  it  was  the  route  they  sought,  and  which  they  knew, 
by  their  plan  of  the  prison,  would  lead  them  toTurpin's  cell. 

"  This  Avill  do,"  said  Claude. 

"Hush  !  Do  not  speak  so  loud.  We  don't  know  who  may  occupy  one  of  the 
neighbour irg  cells,  and  some  prisoner  might  think  it  no  bad  way  of  carrying 
favour  with  the  magistracy,  to  give  an  alarm,  that  something  unu&ual  was 
going  on.,' 

**  You  are  right,  .Tack," 

*'  This  is  the  vi  ay,"  added  Jack,  in  the  same  cautious  whisper  in  which  he  spoke. 
*'This  is  th&wav,  right  on,  and  then  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  left." 
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'*  Yes,  I  recollect,"  replied  Claude.  "So  says  our  plan,  and,  no  doubt,  that 
can  be  relied  upon.*' 

"Oh,  most  implicitly,  I  should  say." 

Jack's  little  taper  light  was  of  immense  assistance  to  them ;  and  while  its  flame 
was  so  small,  that  it  was  not  at  all  likely  to  send  a  wandering  ray  through  every 
key-hole,  or  under  any  door,  yet  it  sufficitntly  enlightened  them  how  to  act, 
and  how  to  proceed. 

They  found  that  the  passage  in  which  they  were  was  no  less  than  forty  paces 
in  length  before  they  came  to  the  abrupt  turn  to  the  left,  which  the  plan  indi- 
cated to  them.  But  when  they  reached  that  turning  they  knew  that  they  were  in 
the  very  passage  from  which  the  cell  of  their  friend  Turpin's  opened. 

"  Here  are  the  little  doors,"  said  Jack.  **  TheKe  ought  to  be  eight  of  them  ; 
and  it  is  quite  a  mercy- that  that  officer  at  the  public-house  was  so  loquacious  as  to 
let  us  know  in  which  Dick  ip." 

"  Yes,  and  here  is  the  number.*' 

They  both  paused  now  oppoeite  to  the  cell  door,  and  Claude  placed  his  ear 
against  it  to  listen  if  he  could  hear  any  one  stirring  within  it;  but  all  was  as  still 
as  the  very  grave  itself. 

"  Do  you  hear  anything  ?"  said  Jack. 

*•  Not  a  sound." 

"  What  if  they  have  removed  him  to  some  other  part  of  the  prison?" 

**Then  our  trouble  is  a!l  for  nothing,  and  we  can  only  get  back  as  quickly  as 
we  can  the  way  we  came,  I  don't  feel  disposed  to  give  it  up  quite  so  easily, 
though." 

With  this,  Duval  placed  his  mouth  to  the  key-hole  of  the  door,  and  in  a  pro- 
longed whisper,  he  said — 

"  Dick  Turpin—Dick,  Dick— It  is  I— Claude  Duval." 

They  heard  a  stir  in  the  ceil  as  if  some  one  had  fallen  to  the  floor  of  it,  and  then 
a  voice  said — 

**  Confound  it,  what  have  I  been  dreaming  about  to  fall  off  this  shelf  that  they 
call  a  bed,  in  this  den  ?     I  wonder  what  the  time   is  ?'* 

**  Rather  late,"  said  Claude  through  the  key-hole.  -    < 

"  Ah— what  ?    Who  is  that  ?'* 

**  Hush  ! — not  so  loud.     Don't  you  know  my  voice  V 

A  sudden  rush  was  made  againat  the  inside  of  the  cell  door  that  made  it  shake 
again,  and  Turpin  said,  in  a  much  louder  voice  than  caution  would  have 
dictated — 

"  Who  is  there  ?  Speak  again— speak  again,  I  say,  if  it  be  not  after  all  a  mere 
dream," 

'*  Hush,  Dick." 

**  Ah,  again  I  hear  you.     Who  are  you  ?" 

"  Hush,  Dick  ;  if  you  speak  so  loud  you  will  ruin  all.  It  is  I,  Claude,  and 
Jack.  We  will  get  you  out  of  this  fix  it  we  can.  Be  quiet  until  we  get  the  door 
op^n,  and  thea  we  will  tell  you  all.'* 

Not  a  sound  came  from  the  interior  of  the  cell,  and  while  Claude  held'the  light. 
Jack  began  upon  its  fastenings.  They  consisted  of  a  strong,  long,  and  an  iron 
bar,  that  went  right  across  the  door,  and  fitted  into  a  kind  of  looped  socket,  to 
which  was  appended  a  massive  padlock.  j 

**  Can  you  manage  it  ?"  said  Claude.  i 

'*  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so.  All  this  fuss,  after  all,  only  takes  up  two  locks,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  pick  them  both.'* 

"  Do  so,  then,  as  quickly  as  you  can.'' 

The  actual  lock  of  the  cell  door  did  not  present  any  very  serious  obstacle  to 
Jack ;  he  soon  forced  back  its  bolt  into  the  lock  again,  but  the  padlock|  was  of 
some  very  primitive  construction,    and  none  of  his  false  keys  would  touch  it, 

"  We  must  appeal  to  the  saws,  Claude/*  he  said. 

•'  Will  not  the  crowbar  do  ?" 
**  1  think  not ;  I  will  try  one  of  them.    Ah,  there  it  goes  snap  in  too.  I  thought 
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as  much  ;  it's  not  the  fault  of  the  jemmy,  but  the  real  fact  is,  we  asked  it  to  do 
too  much,  and  getting  beyond  its  strength,  it  broke.     Now  for  the  saw.*' 

Jack  produced  a  small  saw,  that  did  not  look  as  if  it  could  cope  with  an  iron 
bar,  but  it  did  so,  and  it  was  truly  astonishing  with  what  celerity  it  cut  into  the 
metal,  passing  through  it  in  the  course  of  about  five  minutes,  and  without  making 
any  more  than  a  slight  grating  noise. 

"All's  right,"  said  Jack,  "  now  the  door  ought  to  open.  Why  don't  it,  Claude, 
I  wonder." 

*'  It  seems  as  tight  as  ever,  Jack," 

'*  It  only  sticks,  I  am  convinced.  Tell  Turpin  to  push  it  on  the  inside  ;  you 
you  see,  we  cannot  get  any  good  hold  of  it,  or  we  should  soon  enough  have  it 
open." 

♦*  Push  the  door,  Dick,"  whispered  Claude,  through  the  key-hole. 

The  push  that  Dick  Turpin  gave  the  door  upon  this  intimation,  was  enongh  to 
drive  it  down  from  its  hinges;  as  it  was,  it  flew  open  with  such  a  force,  that 
Turpin  rolled  out  into  the  passage  nearly  upsetting  both  Claude  and  Jack. 

"  Ililloa  !"  said  Jack,  **  not  quite  so  fast." 

*'  Where  are  you  going,  Dick  ?"  said  Claude. 

Turpin  was  upon  his  feet  again  in  a  moment,  notwithstanding  he  was  grievously 
encumbered  by  his  fetters,  and  holding  out  both  his  manacled  hands,  he  said — 

**  Good  gracious,  Claude  and  Jack,  how  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful 
came  you  both  here?  I  can't  yet  persuade  myself  that  I  am  in  ray  senses.  This 
must  surely  be  some  too  vivid  dream  merely.      Speak  to  me." 

"  It  is  real,  Dick.'* 

**  Quite  real,"  said  Jack,  "and  we  hope  to  get  you  out  of  this  stone  jug  by  the 
same  route  that  we  came  into  it.  You  don't  suppose  that  we  can  have  any  other 
errand  here  ? 

•*  And  is  it  possible  that  you  two  have  broken  into  the  jail  to  rescue  me  ?  Can  I 
believe  as  much  ?" 

"  It  is  tolerably  possible,  Dick,"  said  Claude.  **  The  impossibility  would  have 
been  in  our  at  all  deserting  you  under  such  circumstances,  while  anything  re- 
mained to  be  done  with  a  chance  to  your  rescue.  But  every  minute  is  of  value  to 
us.      Jack,  relieve  him  of  his  fetters,  and  then  we  will  be  off  directly." 

*'  Oh,  my  friends,"  said  Turpin,  clasping  his  hands.  "  What  can  I,  what 
ought  I  to  say  ?" 

'*  Nothing  at  all,  just  now,  Dick''  added  Claude.  "We  shall,  I  hope,  have 
plenty  of  time  to  talk,  when  we  are  outside  of  the  walls  of  this  not  very  inviting 
abode." 

Jack  at  once  busied  himself  with  the  fetters.  They  were  revitted  on  to  Dick 
so  that  it  was  only  by  the  help  of  the  exquisite  steel  saws  that  he  had  with  him 
that  he.  Jack,  could  succeed  in  freeing  Dick  from  the  heavy  shackles  in  which  he 
was  confined,  I 

**I  shall  feel  something  like  myself,"  said  Dick,  *'when  all  this  infernal 
ironmongery  is  off  my  limbs.  Nothing  depresses  a  man  so  much  as  putting  him 
in  fetters.  They  have  such  an  effect  upon  me,  that  they  almost  stop  me  from 
thinking,  and  I  almost  doubt  if  I  should  have  had  the  courage  to  make  an  attempt 
at  escape  from  this  place  while  I  wore  them."  ( 

"  There  they  go,"  said  Jack,  as  he  sawed  through  the  last  of  the  rings  an4 
freed  Dick  from  them, 

"  I  led  myself  already  free,"  said  Dick. 

*'  Don't  let  us  cry  out,'^  said  Claude,  **  before  we  are  out  of  the  wood.  I  hope 
and  expect  that  nothing  very  material  will  come  in  our  way,  but  still  unexpected 
events  do  happen,  and  all  I  have  to  say  to  you,  Dick,  is,  to  do  nothing  rashly." 

**  I  will  be  guided  by  you."  | 

"Very  well,  then,  let  us  come  on.  Ten  minutes  ought  to  place  us  in  safety 
now,  if  we  meet  with  no  obstruction."      .^^^.^^  fc^-j-o 

"  Hush  !"  said  Jack- 

"What's  the  matter?" 
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"  Don't  YOU  hear  the  bell  ringing  violently  ? — Come  this  way."  I 

They  all'  went  to  the  corner  which  they  had  to  turn  to  get  into  the  long  passage, 
and  when  there,  they  distinctly  heard  the  violent  ringing  of  a  bell,  but  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  rung  and  from  the  time  of  night  at  which  it  sounded,  it 
was  tolerably  clear  that  it  portended  something  being  rather  amiss  within  the 
prison.  I 

"  Come  on,"  said  Claude.  '*  JBoldness  may  save  us  now.  But  I  feel  assured 
that  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  That  bell  may  concern  us,  and  indeed  I  don't 
know  how  we  can  translate  it  otherwise^  just  now  ;  I  will  lead  the  way.  Put 
out  the  light,  Jack,  the  moment  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  long  passage.'* 

"  I  will,'*  said  Jack. 

Oflf  went  Claude  at  a  race  down  the  passage,  and  he  was  closely  followed 
by  Dick  Turpin  and  Jack.  The  little  light  would  not  stand  any  such  violent  pro- 
gress through  the  cold  air,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  out  it  went  before  Jack 
had  taken  half-a-dozen  steps.  They  all  went  on,  however,  through  the  intense 
darkness  as  well  as  they  could,  and  as  the  passage  was  tolerably  straight  and  very 
narrow  they  could  not  go  far  wrong,  although  they  did,  by  making  accidental 
deviations  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  bump  themselves  occasionally  against  the 
walls.  j 

By  holding  out  his  hands  before  him,  Claude  prevented  himself  from  coming 
with  any  great  concussion  against  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and 
opening  it  quickly  he  passed  out  into  the  court-yard.  { 

The  rain  was  falling  quickly. 

*'  On,  on,"  he  cried. 

They  followed  him  quickly,  and  then  a  gun  went  off  somewhere  in  the  prison 
with  a  loud  report.  It  was  not  fired  in  that  court-yard  at  all,  so  the  only  way 
they  could  account  for  it  was,  that  ii  was  a  signal  that  something  was  amiss  and 
that  the  turnkeys  and  warders  were  all  to  be  on  duty  and  on  the  aiert. 

The  distance  from  the  doorway  through  which  our  adventurers  issued  to  the 
court  and  then  to  the  place  where  the  ropes  hung  from  the  wall  top,  was  by  no 
means  very  great,  and  through  the  dashing  rain  Claude  went  at  great  speed.  He 
felt  now  that  rapidity  of  action  was  a  safer  thing  to  look  to  than  quietness,  so  he 
d'd  not  hesitate  to  cross  that  court-yard  at  a  scamper. 

By  a  little  feeling  on  the  wall,  he  soon  touched  the  rope,  and  turning  to  Dick, 
he  said— 

'•  You  can  climb  ?"  ,: 

"  Like  a  cat,  they  say." 
j     "Very  good.     Go  up  this  rope,  and  when  you  cross  the  wall  you  will  find  a 
good  enough  footing  on  a  house-top,  and  there  wait  for  us.     I  hope  we  shall  be 
soon  with  you." 

i  "  No  "  said  Dick.  **  If  a  thousand  deaths  were  behind  me  I  would  not  go 
first,.,  Tt\e  danger  is  great  to  the  last  one,  and  I  will  be  that  last:  That  is  my 
deHfrrtaination." 

*'  Up,  Dick— up." 

"No,  Claude!  I  cannot.  Remember  what  time  is  lost  by  trying  in  vain  to 
change  my  fixed  resolve." 

**  By  Heaven !  that  is  true  !"  said  Claude.     "  Follow  me,  Jack,  as  quick  as  you  \ 
can.'*  j 

Claude  seized  the  rope,  and  by  an  exertion  of  great  strength  in  the  arms,  he^ 
began  to  ascend  it  with  rapidity.     When  he  had  got  about  six  feet  up,  Jack  fol- 1 
lowed,  and   the  moment  that  he  did   so,  the  trampling  of  feet  was  heard  in  the  j 
court-yard,  and  through  the  murky  sloppy  night  air  come  the  flash  of  a  lantern. 
A  loud  voice  called  out,— 

*'  This  way  !  this  way  !     They  must  be  close  by  here." 

Neither  Claude,  Jack,    nor  Dick  now  spoke,  but  the  former,   by  making 
gigantic  efforts,  reached  the  top  of  the  wall;  and  there  he  paused,  hanging  overj 
it  and  peering  down  into  the  court-yard  to  see  what  was  going  on.    Jack  was  j 
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very  near  the  top  ef  the  rope,  but  Dick  was  not  many  f,?et  from  the  ground,  when 
with  a  loud  shout,  the  armed  party  in  the  court-yard  rushed  to  the  apoti  and 
holding  up  their  lanterns,  at  once  exhibited  the  whole  scene  that  was  enacting.' 


CHAPTER  CXCIV. 

TURPIN   IS  TRIED   AND    CONDEMNED   TO   DEATH. 

The  situation  of  Turpin  was  now  most  critical,  as  was  indeed  that  of  Jack  like- 
wise. It  was  an  agony  to  Claude  to  see  the  peril  of  his  friends,  to  feel  that  from 
where  hs  was  he  could  render  them  no  assistance,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to 
be  a  mere  spectator  of  what  was  going  on. 

There  might  be  unknown  perils  behind  him.  The  glover's  house,  for  all  he 
knew  to  the  contrary,  might  be  full  by  that  time  of  foes  ;  but  he  had  ears  for  no- 
thing and  eyes  for  nothing,  but  the  proceedings  in  that  dismal  court-yard  into 
which  the  ram  was  pelting  with  such  fury. 

He  called  aloud  for  Turpin. 

"Dick  !  Dick  !  Be  quick  !  I  pray  you.  Make  an  effort,  and  you  are  safe  ! 
Get  six  feet  higher  !     I  will  shoot  the  first  man  who  dares  to  molest  you  !'* 

"Oh,  will  you  really?"  said  a  voice  from  among  the  officers.  "There,  my 
lads,  you  see  that  man  on  the  wall  !  Can  none  ot  you  take  a  good  enough  aim 
to  pick  him  off?" 

In  a  moment,  thus  licensed  to  do  so,  for  it  was  the  governor  of  the  jail  who 
spoke,  a  couple  of  pistols  were  fired  at  Claude,  and  the  bullets  of  both  hit  the  wall 
some  three  or  four  feet  below  where  he  was. 

A  rush  was  made  to  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  it  was  quite  impossible,  shaken 
violently  as  it  was,  for  Turpin  to  do  more  than  cling  to  it ;  Jack  got  liold  of  Claude's 
hand  and  was  drawn  up,  despite  another  shot  that  was  fired  at  him. 

"  Where's  Dick  ?"  was  Jack's  first  question,  for  he  had  only  heard  a  tumult 
behind  him,  as  by  incredible  exertions  he  ascended  the  rope  and  reached  the 
parapet. 

**  Look  below,"  said  Claude. 

The  whole  scene  was  now  quite  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  court-yard.  The  rope 
was  still  shaken  so  violently^by  a  couple  of  turnkeys  that  Dick  could  only  hold  on  ; 
he  might,  to  be  sure,  hare  slid  down,  and  doubtless  that  was  what  they  wanted 
him  to  do;  but  he  would  not,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  same  voice  that  urged  the 
turnkeys  to  use  their  pistols  upon  Claude,  called  out : — 

"Tuipin,  if  you  don't  come  down  this  moment  and  surrender  yourself,  you  will 
be  shot.   1  will  myself  put  an  end  to  tUis  suspense  by  taking  your  Hfe." 

"  Fire  away,"  cried  Dick. 

"  He  is  lost,"  said  Jack. 

"  I  fear  so,"  said  Claude,  who  had  r  pistol  in  his  hand  pointed  to  the  throng  of  per- 
sons in  the  court-yard,  and  quite  ready  to  use  if  any  urgent  occasion  should  arise 
for  it. 

The  lantern  showed  a  tolerably  bright  light  upon  what  was  go'ng  on,  and  now 
Claude  and  Jack  saw  a  man  run  from  the  group  of  prison  officials  and  in  a  few 
seconds  return  with  a  ladder  of  about  twenty  ieet  long.  He  was  a  strong  tall' 
man;  and  unwieldly  as  that  ladder  was,  he  managed  to  move  it  with  tolerable  care 
and  fecility.  To  the  indignation  of  both  Claude  and  Jack,  the  man  with  the  ladder 
struck  Dick  Turpin  with  it  so  severely  that  he  fell  from  the  rope  heavily  to  the 
pavement  of  the  court-yard,  where  he  lay  apparently  insensible  from  the  stldden 
blow  and  the  fall  combined. 

**  Did  you  see  that  ?"  said  Jack. 

"1  did,"  said  Claude,  and  at  the  same  instant  he  fired  his  pistol,  and  the  man 
with  the  ladder  fell  with  a  loud  cry,  and  rolled  over  twice,  ladder  and  all,  on  the 
pavement.    "  Did  you  see  that,  Jack  ?'  " 
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"  Yes,  Claude,  and  I  never  saw  a  shot  that  pleased  me  better.  But  we  do  no 
good  by  remaining  here ;  Dick  is  among  the  Philistines,  and  we  cannot  help  him 
noTir.  We  may  be  able  to  do  so  by  taking  care  of  ourselves." 

"  Yon  ate  right,  Jack.    Come  on." 

Claude  took  the  lead,  and  Jack  followed  him  closely,  over  the  slippery  and  un- 
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eertam  tiles  of  ihe  glover's  house.     They  reached  with  some  difficulty  the  skylight, 

oy  which  they  had  got  out  of  the  attic  ;  and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction,  even  in  the 

jnidst  of  all  this  disappointment,  to  find  that  it  was  in  the  same  state  as  when  they 

nad  left  it ;   the  table  and   the  chairs  still  remained  in  their  places,  so  that  the 

Jf?*  *'^^°  ^^  '^™  ^*^  ®^^'^y  enough  managed. 

■Un.TV^'u'^^v'"  '^'"^  ^^^''^.^*  "^^'*  ^"  <^^^ar  ;  it's  a  good  thing  that  whoever 
weeps  in  this  bed  has  not  come  home  yet." 

No,  104, 
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**  Yes ;  but  we  will  yet  think  of  something  to  aid  Dick,  Claude." 

"We  will  aid  him,  Jack.'* 

"  You  will  be  a  little  nearer  to  him  than  yo«  think  presently,"  cried  a  Toice;  a 
man  precipitated  himself  upon  Claude  at  the  same  time  that  another  seized  Jack 
by  the  legs  before  he  could  get  off  the  table  that  was  under  the  skylight. 

Duval,  under  these  trying  cirsumstances,  preserved  his  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  and  made  no  immediate  resistance  beyond  keeping  his  arms  free  from  the 
other's  gripe. 

'« Help,"  cried  Jack. 

'*  All's  right,"  said  Claude.  "  Pray,  my  friend,  who  are  you  when  you  are  at  home, 
that  has  got  hold  of  my  throat?" 

*'  An  officer,  and  one  who  is  determined  to  take  you  to  jail,  my  fine  fellow,  be 
you  who  you  may." 

Claude  in  a  moment  slipped  his  body  down  to  the  waist  of  the  man,  and  by  an 
effort  he  flung  him  right  over  upon  his  head  with  a  tremendous  bounce  on  the 
floor  of  the  room.  The  door  at  that  moment  opened,  and  a  man  with  a  light 
appeared^  saying  :— 

'*  Have  you  caught  the  rogues,  Mr.  Tomkins  ?" 

"Oh, yes,  old  boy,"  cried  Claude,  and  then,  observing  Jack's  rather  awkward 
position,  he  with  one  blow  of  his  fist  knocked  him  down  over  his  already  prostrate 
companion.  Another  officer  was  in  the  room,  but  he  only  stood  up  against  the 
wall  with  a  little  gilt  staff  in  his  hand,  crying—' 

"Come,  come,  this  won't  do,  you  know  ;  come,  come,  come.'* 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  V  said  Claude. 

**  Come,  come,  come." 

Claude  snatched  the  staff  outof  |his  hand,  and  flinging  it  at  the  man  with  the' 
candle,  who  was  standing  open-mouthed  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  who  was  no, 
other;  than  the  glover  himself,  who  had  risen  and  found  his  skylight  open,  and  so] 
had  gone  next  door  to  the  prison,  and  given  the  information  that  had  produced; 
the  failure  of  the  whele  enterprise.  i 

Believing  that  now  he  was  all  but  a  murdered  man,  he  dropped  the  candle,' 
and  going  backwards  he  lorgot  that  the  staircase  was  behind  him,  and  away  he 
went  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

The  candle  did  not  go  out  by  its  fall,  and  Claude  picked  it  up,  saying —         j 

**  Come  along,  Jack,  I  don't  think  we  have  any  more  work  to  do  here,  and  we 
may  as  well  be  lighted  down  stairs,  as  go  tumbling  along  in  the  dark." 

"  Are  you  hurt  at  all,  Claude  V*  \ 

**  Not  a  bit.  Come  on,  all's  right,  now,  I  think,  with  us,  if  it  be  not  go  with  poor 
Dick."  I 

They  hastily  descended  the  stairs,  and  upon  the  first  landing  they  came  to,' 
they  found  a  young  girl  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  with  only  her, 
night-clothes  on,  and  a  small  bed-room  taper  iu  her  hand,  looking  the  picture  of. 
fright.  She  certainly  mistook  Claude  and  Jack  for  the  officers,  seeing  them 
coming  down  very  composedly  with  a  light.  j 

**0h,  gentlemen,"  she  said,  **  have  you  caught  the  horrid  wretches  ?" 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  and  all  we  want  in  return,  is  a  kiss  from  those  rosy  lips.'* 

"A  what,  sirl" 

"  A  kiss,"  added  Claude,  as  without  farther  ceremony  he  took  one,  and  Jack 
then  followed  his  example,  after  which  they  descended  the  remainder  of  the  stairs, 
and  finding  the  street-door  open,  they  both  at  once  sallied  out  into  the  street. 

*' Well,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  ascended  .the  stairs  to  the  upper  rooms,  *'  I  had 
no  idea  the  officers  were  such  nice  men.  I  wonder  where  uncle  is,  to  be  sure. 
Uncle !  uncle !" 

The  rain  was  still  falling  in  perfect  torrents,  when  Jack  and  Claude,  after  all 
their  dangers  and  really  hair-breadth  escapes,  rushed  out  of  the  glover's  house  into 
the  streets  of  Oxford.  They  kept  well  together,  and  hurried  down  the  first 
turning  they  come  to,  so  as  to  get  as  far  from  the  jail  as  possible,  and  for  the 
space  of  about  five  minutes  neither  of  them  spoke.    The  speed  they  went  at. 
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however,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  watchman,  who  in  his  mortal  stupidity 
thought  that  two  powerful  men  would  of  course  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  into 
custody  by  him.     Stepping  out  of  his  box  on  to  the  pavement,  he  cried — 

"Hilloa!  stop!" 

*'  WelH"  said  Claude,. 
■    "  Come,  come,  I  can*t  allow  anybody  to  go  on  at  this  rate.  Yoj  look  suspicious 
people,  and  that  is  quite  enough  for  me.*' 

**  Weill"  said  Claude  again,  for  he  knew  if  he  only  hurried  on,  that  the 
watchman  would  alarm  the  whole  city  with  his  rattle  that  hung  by  his  girdle. 

"  But  I  say  it  isn't  well,"  cried  the  watchman. 

"  Oh,  he  says  he  ain't  well.  Jack,"  said  Claude.  "  What  a  pity  it  is,  that  a 
guardian  of  the  night  should  not  be  well.  We  are  learned  doctors,  lassure  you, 
my  friend,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to  do  you  a  world  of  good." 

"  Do  me  good  r  Come,  come,  I  shall  take  you  both  into  custody,  and  march 
you  off  to  the  round-house.  You  are  just  the  sort  of  characters  we  take  up  in 
Oxford." 

"And  you,"  said  Claude,  *' are  just  the  sort  of  character  that  we  always  knock 
down  anywhere." 

As  he  spoke,  Claude  made  a  dash  at  the  watchman  and  caught  him  by  the 
throat. 

"Throw  away  his  rattle.  Jack,"  he  said. 

**  It's  gone,"  said  Jack,  as  he  broke  it  from  the  hold  of  the  officious  guardian 
of  the  night,  and  cast  it  down  a  neighbouring  area.     **It*s  gone,  Claude.'* 

"  That  will  do." 

Claude  held  the  watchman  so  tightly  by  the  throat  that  so  far  from  his  being 
able  to  cry  out,  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  im.aginable  he  could  draw 
breath  enough  to  support  life,  and  then  with  one  thrust  ne  flung  him  into  the 
watch-box,  and  shutting  it  all  up  upon  him,  he  ciied — 

"  Give  it  a  hoist,  Jack.     Once,  twice — that  will  do." 

Down  went  the  watch-box  upon  its  face  with  a  crash  upon  the  pavement,  and 
the  juvfortunate  guardian  of  the  night    found  himself  fairly  imprisoned  and  as  j 
firmiy  fixed,  as  though  he  had  been  enlorabed  alive. 

The  first  person  that  passed  that  way  fell  sprawling  over  the  watch-box,  but 
by  that  time  Claude  and  Jack  had  got  quite  out  of  che  city,  and  were  hascening, 
despite  the  rain  that  still  fell  in  torrents,  towards  the  Inn  where  their  horses 
were  waiting  for  them. 

Before  they  reached  that  place  Claude  paused,  and  spoke  to  Jack,  saying- — 

**  iiy  the  morning  this  affair  will  have  got  wind  on  Oxford,  with  such  addi- 
tions and  embellishments  as  such  a  story  is  pretty  sure  to  carry  with  it,  and  as 
you  and  I  will  be  tolerably  well  described,  it  will  not  at  all  do  for  us  to  linger 
here.'* 

*'  Of  course  not,"  said  Jack.  *'  I  ',hink  the  best  way  will  be  to  go  to  the 
stable-yard  and  get  out  our  cattle  ourselves,  and  be  off." 

"  Where  to,  Jack?" 

"Heaven  only  kno,vs.  If  I  thought  there  was  the  smallest  chance  of  doing 
any  good  to  Dick,  I  should  say,  let  us  remain  in  Oxford ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  is 
now  all  gone  and  past." 

"1  don't  feel  quite  sure  of  that.  Jack." 

"  Indeed,  Claude  r'* 

.*'  No,  and  I  don't  like  to  leave  Oxford  while  there  is  life  in  our  friend/' 

"  Do  not  then.  I  am  as  willing  to  stay  as  possible.  From  our  vallises  we 
can  easily  get  the  means  of  making  such  alteration  in  our  appearance  as  would 
puzzle  a  conjuror,  and  as  the  trial  will  be  to-morrow,  or  rather  we  may  say 
to-day,  now,  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait." 

"  That  is  my  thought.  Jack.  Something  may  arise  yet,  to  enable  us  to  be  of 
use  io  Dick." 

",X  don't  deny  the  possibility,  Claude." 

"  But  you  think  the  probability  small?" 
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"  I  own  I  do,  and  you  must  think  so  too;  but  in  our  time  we  have  seen  such 
improbable  things  come  to  pass,  that  I  am  willing  to  hope  and  expect  something 
even  against  all  my  convictions." 

*'  And  J,  too ;  so  let  us  get  our  horse*  and  then  we  can  go  right  through  the 
city  and  put  up  at  some  house  at  the  end  of  it,  where  I  dare  say  for  a  few  days 
we  shall  be  all  safe  and  right  enough." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  fence  at  the  back  of  the  Inn  garden,  which 
they  had  crossed  before  so  well. 


CHAPTER  CXCV. 

AN   UNEXPECTED    SCENE    AT    AN    EXECUTION    NEAR    OXFORD. 

Claude  felt  that  this  was  the  or  y  course  to  pursue,  and  he  and  Jack  in  a 
very  few  moments  were  in  the  large  stable-yard  of  the  Inn,  and  creeping  along 
in  search  of  the  door  of  the  stable  in  which  Jack  had  seen  their  steeds  put  up 
for  the  night. 

"Are  yon  sure  you  know  it,  Jack?"  whispered  Claude. 

"  Quite.  What  a  pool  of  ram  this  yard  is  to  be  sure.  Come  on.  This  way, 
Claude — this  way.     Ah,  here  is  the  door,  and  it  is  not  locked — all's  right." 

**  1  will  keep  watch,  Jack,  while  you  go  in  and  saddle  the  horses  as  quickly 
as  you  can.  Be  careful  about  the  girths,  for  who  knows  but  we  may  have  a 
gallop  yet  to-night." 

*' I  V ill.  Claude." 

Jack  disappeared  into  the  stable,  and  Claade  stood  quite  close  to  the  door,  in 
order  that  if  any  one  should  be  accidentally  looking  from  the  Inn,  they  should  not 
detect  his  figure  against  the  night  sky.  Jack  was  compelled  no  procure  a  light 
in  order  to  saddle  the  two  horses,  and  the  laint  gleam  of  it  came  through  a  large 
chink  in  the  ill-fitting  door  of  the  stable. 

Suddenly,  then,  as  Claude  looked  up  at  the  Inn  windows,  he  saw  a  light  cross 
one  of  them,  evidently  from  the  inside,  and  then  suddenly  disappeared.  He  felt 
certain  by  that  that  some  one  was  stirring  in  the  Inn,  and  he  whispered  to  Jack, — 

*♦  Quick  !  everybody  don't  sleep  sound  to-night." 

*'Ah!  is  it  sop" 

"  Yes.  But  we  may  have  time  yet." 

"  Plenty,  Here's  your  horse,  Claude.  Mount  him  at  once,  and  I  will  get  mine 
ready.  We  must  and  will  be  oiF  if  all  the  world  should  say  no  to  it.  In  another 
hour  hence,  we  don't  know  what  may  happen  in  this  disagreeable  town." 

*•  As  quick  as  you  can  with  your  horse,  Jack." 

«'  You  be  off,  Claude." 

'*No,  no !  You  know  better  than  that  while  you  say  it.  When  did  I  be  off, 
and  leave  you  in  any  danger  ?" 

*•  Never,"  said  Jack,  from  the  stable,  while  he  was  busy  putting  on  the  saddle 
on  his  own  hor^e  ;  but  let  a  person  be  as  quick  as  he  may,  such  an  operation  as 
saddling  two  horses  will  occupy  some' few  minutes  j  and  although  few,  if  any, 
could  surpass  Jack  in  the  speed  of  such  an  operation,  yet  the  person  who  was 
up  in  the  old  Inn  had  time  to  come  down  into  the  yard.  Claude  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  see  a  man  in  his  night-dress,  carrying  a  lighted  candle,  suddenly 
appear  at  a  door  that  opened  into  the  stable  yard. 

The  moment  that  he  did  so,  out  went  his  light,  which  the  wind  and  the  rain 
were  not  at  all  likely  to  peimit  to  exist  many  moments  ;  but  this  circumstance 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  least  eftect  upon  the  man,  who,  still  holding  the  candle 
and  candlestick  exactly  as  if  the  foimer  were  in  a  state  of  ignit'on  and  doing  hi^n 
a  deal  of  good  in  showing  him  his  way,  walked  s.owly  and  calmly  into  the  stable 
yard 

•'  What  on  earth  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?"  thought  Claudei    *'  Whoever 
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that  is  he  takes  it  remarkably  easy.  Jack,  are  you  quite  ready  now  ?  Here's 
tome  one  conning,  or  else  a  gh*st." 

"  A  ghost  V*  said  Jack,  as  he  appeared  at  the  stable  door  with  his  horse,  all 
ready  for  the  road.     **  A  ghost !  did  you  say,  Claude  ?  ' 

"Yes,  I  did.  Only  look  where  that  figure  in  white  glides  along  by  the  wall 
there.    Do  you  not  see  it  ?" 

"  I  do,  indeed.    Who  is  it  ?' 

*' Perhaps  if  you  were  to  say,  'what  is  it?'  you  would  be  nearer  the  mark 
for  surely  it  cannot  be  a  living  man." 

j  *^  Let  us  /nouBt,  and  be  off/'  said  Jack,  as  he  sprang  into  his  saddle.  **  I  don't 
balf  like  these  kind  of  sights.  Mount,  Claude,  mount  at  once,  and  let  us  get 
into  the  meadows.*' 

I     Claude  mounted,  but  yet  he  lingered. 

(     "Stay  a  bit.  Jack,"  he  said.     "This  is  too  curious  not  to  make  one  wish  to 
stay  and  see  the  end  of  it.     I  pray  you  to  stop  a  bit." 
I     "  if  you  wish  it,  Claude." 

**  I  do,  indeed.  Jack.     Only  look  where  the  mysterious  figure  comes.  You  can 
•ee  how  he  holds  the  candlestick,  and  he  belieres  that  it  lights  him  on  hig  way. 
I  Only  see  how  he  steps  over  the  puddles.     By  all  that's  good,  ghost  or  no  ghost, 
you  will  hare  a  wet  skin  on  such  a  night  as  this." 
j     '*  I  don't  half  like  it,  Claude.    It  looks  ominous." 

I  **  Pho  I  pho  !  You  hold  the  bridle  of  my  horse.  If  we  go  away  without  findinr 
^out  what  all  this  means,  we  shall  be  puzzling  ourselves  about  it  at  other  times 
when  we  may  be  better  employed.     Hold  the  horse.  Jack.' 

**  What  would  you  do  Claude  ?" 

"  Go  and  meet  the  figure.  If  it  be  mortal,  I  should  like  to  let  him  see  that  we  are 
not  afraid  ef  him  ;  and  if  anything  else  come  to  warn  us  of  anything,  I  am  deter- 
mined it  shall  not  have  any  excuse  for  leaving  the  warning  in  obscurity,  for  I  will 
speak  to  it/' 

"Claude!  Claude  I  you  are  fool-hardy,  indeed  you  are.  I  beg  that  you  will 
notgo;  it  is  much  better  to  let  these  k'nd  of  sights  be.  Do  not  s  ^^k  to  make  it  more 
frightful  than  it  is.'' 

'*  Upon  my  word.  Jack,"  said  Claude  as  he  dismcunted,  "  I  did  not  think  you 
were  ao  superstitious.  I  never  yet  saw  anything  worse  than  myself,  and  I  don't 
think,  do  you  know,  that  I  ever  shall ;  so  whatever  you  do,  don't  let  the  horse  stray. 
I  will  be  back  to  you  in  a  few  moments/' 

Jack  saw  Claude  stride  across  the  yard  in  the  direction  of  the  figure  with  evident 
misgivings;  but  yet  he  took  the  bridle  of  the  horse,  and  strung  it  round  his  arm  so 
that  it  should  not  be  startled  into  flight  by  whatever  might  happen.  Claude  did 
not  for  a  moment  pause  in  his  progress  towards  the  curious  figure  all  in  white, 
nor  did  that  figure  in  any  manner  shrink  from  or  avoid  him.  so  that  it  was  quite 
a  curious  thing  to  see  them  by  the  dim  morning  light  and  ia  the  rain,  gradually 
approaching  each  other. 

It  chilled  Jack  to  look  on  at  such  a  scene,  for  it  was  beyond  his  imagination  to 
guess  how  it  could  possibly  end ;    and  now  he  saw  Claude  pause  and  step  aside, 
and  the  white  figure  passed  him  without  the  remotest  notice,  and  come  on  as| 
though  there  had  been  no  such  person  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  | 

'*  By  Heaven  1"  said  Jack,  •*  it's  to  me  it  is  coming !  It  won't  speak  to  Claude, 
It's  some  visitor  to  me  only,  that  is  quite  clear,  and  if  it  get''s  me  to  wait  for  it, : 
I'm  a  Dutchman ;  fiesh  and  bload  is  one  thing,  but  ghosts  in  white  are  another,! 
and  I  don't  care  how  little  I  have  to  do  with  them."  j 

With  this,  Jack  did  not  wait  another  moment  for  Claude,  but  turning  the ; 
horses*  heads  towards  the  slight  fence  that  divided  the  Inn  yard  from  the  meadows,  j 
he  made  them  both  clear  it  at  a  bound.     He  had  no  intention  of  doing  more  than! 
place  the  fence  between  him  and  the  spectre,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  he  faced 
about  again  to  look  for  Claude.     He  soon  saw  him  running  acr03s  the  yard. 

"Cornel"  said  Jack;  '*come,  Claude!  quick!  I  canuot  stay  here.  He  is 
coming  to  »e/* 
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"  And  what  then  ?"  said  Claude,  as  he  placed  his  hands  on  the  top  of  the;  little 
fence  to  vault  over.  At  the  moment  that  Claude  made  his  spring,  bang  went 
some  fire-arms  from  one  of  ihe  windows  of  the  Inn,  and  Jack  thought  he  wa§  Hit, 
for  Claude  rolled  on  to  the  green  sward  on  the  meadow  side  of  the  fence,  instead 
of  alighting  on  his  feet.  .  " 

Jack  saw  the  window  from  which  the  flash  of  the  gun  came,  and  drawing  a 
pistol  from  his  saddle,  he  at  once  fired  at  it,  and  from  the  crash  of  broken  glass 
he  was  quite  satisfied  that  he  had  hit  his  mark. 

"All's  right,'*  said  Claude,  as  he  bounded  to  his  feet  and  sprang  to  his  saddle. 

"  You  are  not  hurt,  Claude  V 

'•  Not  a  bit.  The  sudden  noise  startled  me,  and  I  slipped  in  taking  my  leap,  that 
was  all." 

**  Thank  the  fates  for  that.     But  look  at  the  figure.     It  has  turned  again." 

*'  It*s  only  the  landlord  walking  in  his  sleep,  Jack," 

*'  Walking  in  his  sleep  ?* 

"  Yes.    Did  you  never  hear  of  that  sort  of  thing  before  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  often,  and  seen  it  too.  I  only  wonder  that  it  did  not  at  onee 
strike  me  as  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  But  that  gun  or  pistol  shot  was  not  fired 
by  aiiy  one  in  their  sleep,  Claude,'' 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  We  have  enemies  now  on  the  foot.  Jack.  My  impression 
is  that  we  are  traced  in  some  sort  of  way  from  Oxford,  Ah,  here  they  come. 
Now  we  shall  see  what  they  mean  by  it,  and  what  force  they  are  in." 

The  private  back  door  of  the  Inn  was  suddenly  now  opened,  and  several  pet-i 
sons  with  lanterns  issued  forth.  A  group  of  men  immediately  behind  them  ap- 
peared, and  running  across  the  yard,  one  cried, — 

*•  Get  us  out  some  cattle  as  quick  as  you  can,  ostler.  Take  anybody's.  It's  on 
public  service,  and  it  will  be  all  right.  Stop  !  you  villains  !  Surrender  this 
mstant,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you.     You  have  shot  Mr.  Wolf." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?"  said  Claude.  "And  pray  who  is  Mr,  Wolf  when  he  is  at 
home?" 

*'  The  chief  constable  of  Oxford,  you  villains !  Oh,  you  will  swing  for  this 
as  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs.  You  had  better  give  in  at  once,  for  there  are  eight 
of  us,  and  we  are  determined  fellows. 

*'  Come  on,  Jack,"  said  Claude.  *'  That  will  do.  We  will  leave  these  eight 
determined  fellows  to  mount  at  their  leisure." 

Jack  and  Claude  turned  their  horses'  heais,  but  the  moment  they  did  so,  bang, 
bang,  bang,  went  no  less  than  three  pistols  at  them.  In  a  moment  Claude  turned, 
and  drawing  one  of  his  own  pistols,  he  fired,  crying, — "  It  was  cowardly  to  keep 
your  fire  till  our  br,cks  were  to  you.     Now  blaze  away  !" 

With  a  shriek,  one  of  the  oflScersfell  into  the  arms  of  his  comrade,  and. every- 
body there  was  by  far  too  busy  to  think  of  firing  again  at  Claude  and;  Jack,  who 
once  more  tried  to  retreat ;  but  they  had  not  got  many  paces  before  a  rattling, vojley 
of  pistol-shots  was  sent  after  them,  and  one  bullet  struck  Claude  on  the  heel  of 
his  boot. 

"A  little  higher,"  said  Claude,  ''and  it  might  have  spoilt  my  dancing.  Gome 
on.  Jack.  I  have  no  idea  of  being  made  an  anima'ed  target  of  by  a  parcel  of. 
blundering  police-officers,  who  might  knock  one  over  by  chance." 

"  Not  at  all  pleasant,*'  said  Jack. 

They  gave  their  horses  their  heads,  and  off  they  went  over  the  meadows  at  a 
quick  pace.  The  lain  still  came  down,  but  not  so  heavily  as  it  had,  and  the  gt^ound 
was  disagreeably  heavy  ;  but  still  it  was  amazing  the  speed  they  made  by^going 
lightly  over  it,  and  finally  coming  to  a  privet  hedge,  they  leaped  it;  and  found 
themselves  in  a  road  that  was  tolerably  hard  and  good. 

*'  I  don't  want  a  race  with  those  officers,"  said  Claude.    '*  We  have  other '§sh 

tofpy,"  "    ■   '    ,         ...   ''^:   .;. 

"  Ceirtainly,'*  replied  Jack.  «  Let  us  trot  alo^ng  this  rpa^dt,  W^maygpi^lPi 
some  "Bhelterf or  oaght  we  k«ow4o  4iie-'contrarys"  '  ''^ 
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'♦Very  good.  I  shall  not  be  very  particular  as  to  what  it  is  if  we  can  only  give 
them  the  double  in  any  way." 

With  this  view,  they  trotted  on,  Claude  taking  slightly  the  lead  ;  and  as  the 
dawn  had  now  made  considerable  progress,  they  could  see  about  them  very  well. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  moments  they  came  to  the  lodge  gates  of  some  estate,  and' 
Claude  at  once  drew  up,  saying,  '*  Jack,  this  is  the  very  place ;"  and  then,  without | 
waiting  for  the  smallest  reply  from  Jack,  he  rung  a  smart  peal  at  a  bell,  the  handle 
of  which  hung  close  at  hand. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  said  a  voice  from  one  of  the  lodge  windows.  ' 

"  T,"  said  Claude,  in  a  voice  of  authority.  "How  dare  you  ask  who  is  there  ? 
Open  the  gates  directly." 

"Ye?,  sir  ;— beg  pardon,  sir;— coming,  sir,"  said  the  voice. 

''  So  much  for  the  power  of  impudence,*'  said  Claude  to  Jack.  *'  Now,  that  fool 
thinks  I  am  some  one  of  great  authority,  although  he  cannot  know  me  from  Adam, 
Yon  will  see  how  obsequious  he  will  be  when  he  opens  the  gate." 

"  But  he  will  find  out  his  mistake,  Claude." 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Do  you  think  after  the  sample  that  he  has  of  my  temper,  he 
will  venture  to  askme  a  question  ?  Not  he.  Take  my  word  for  it.  Jack,  impudence 
in  this  world,  which  may  be  anybody's  capital,  if  they  know  how  to  use  it,  goes  a 
very  long  way  indeed." 


CHAPTER  CXCVI. 

turpin's  fate  appears  to  be  fixed,  but  is  not  so. 

Jack  had  hardly  so  much  faith  as  Claude  in  the  power  of  assurance ;  but  he  had 
to  have  his  infidelity  in  that  particular  corrected,  for  in  a  few  moments,  the  lodge- 
keeper,  half  dressed,  rushed  out  of  his  little  residence,  and  flung  the  gates  wide 
open,  saying  as  he  did, — 

*'  1  am  sorry,  sir,  1  was  not  up.   Hope  you  will  excuse  it,  sir." 

"  Hold  your  noise  !  "  said  Claude. 

The  gate-keeper  only  bowed.  *'  Of  course,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  this  must 
be  some  very  great  man,  indeed,  or  he  never  could  speak  in  such  a  tone  to  any  one," 
Claude,  followed  by  Jack,  rode  into  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  lodge,  and  then! 
glancing  about,  he,  seeing  a  little  enclosed  paddock  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre} 
close  at  hand,  he  said,  sharply,  *'  There  are  none  of  them  up  at  the  house  yet,  Ij 
suppose  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the  gate-keeper. 

"Ah!  so  I  thought;  I  won't   disturb  them   though.     Quite  time  enongh. to 
put  them  all  out  of  their  way,   and  give  them  no  end  of  trouble,   and  then  the ! 
fidgets,  for  fear  everything  should  not  be  just  as  I   like,  when  they  do  get  up.  | 
Here,  turn  the  two  horses  into  that  paddock.     Don't  touch  their  gear — land! 
my  friend  will  sit  down  in  your  little  room  here  for  a  time.*' 

*' Yes,  sir,  of  course,  sir.  I  will  set  light  to  the  fire.  The  family  are  early; 
risers,  sir,  at  the  hall,  and  in  an  hour  now,  I  daresay,  the  old  gentleman  will  be' 
stirring." 

"  Oh,  will  he !     How  is  he  looking  now  ?** 

**  Pretty  well,  sir ;  but  his  lame  leg  will  never  let  him  be  what  he  was." 

"  What !     Ain't  that  any  better  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  they  say  not." 

Claude  and  Jack  walked  into  the  lodge,  and  they  had  hardly  been  there  two 
minutes  when,  like  a  whirlwind,  by  swept  some  half  dozen  mounted  men,  no  doubt 
from  the  inn,   Claude  went  to  the  little  latticed  window  of  the  lodge,  which  com- 
naanded  a  tolerable  view  of  the  road,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  officers 
disappear,  they,  no  doubt,  having  the  full  impression  that  they  were  in  full  cry, 
after  the  two  highwaymen.     Claude  thought  it  advisable  to  wait  a  few  moments' 
longer;  and  then,  looking  at  his  superb  watch — the  diamonds  round  the  rim  of  I 
which  dazzljed  |h^eyes  of  the  gate-keeper — he  turned  to  Jack,  and  said—  I 
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"  General,  what  say  you  to  a  canter,  and  then  for  us  to  come  back  here  ?  By 
that  time  they  will  be  up  and  stirring."  -       ti 

Jack,  of  course,  understood  Claude's  aim,  so  he  replied  m  a  tone  of  well- 
assumed  deference — 

"  As  your  Grace  pleases."  ,      ,  .       » 

When  the  gate-keeper  heard  that  one  of  his  guests  was  a  general  and  the  other  a 
<*  Grace,"  they  might  both  have  wiped  their  boots  on  his  back,  if  thty  had  bten 
so  inclined,  for  the  poor  creature  had  been  so  accustomed  all  his  life  to  look  upon 
the  possessors  of  titles  as  some  superior  creation  that  he  had  never  the  remotest 
idea  that  they  were  but  poor  frail  mortals  like  himself. 

•<  The  horses  to  the  gate,"  said  Claude,  with  a  sharpness  that  mad«  the  man 
jump  as  though  a  pistol  had  gone  off  close  to  his  ear. 

**  Oh,  yes— yes  my  lord — that  your  grace.     Yes,  directly." 
"  What  an  idiot,*  said  Jack,  when  he  left  the  little  room  to  ob«y  Claude's  im- 
perious orders. 

**  One  of  many.  Jack." 

**  No  doubt  of  it.  But  what  a  humiliating  thing  it  is  to  think  of,  that  one  of 
God's  creatures,  with  some  brains  in  his  head,  should  make  himself  such  a  crawl- 
ing sycophant  to  another,** 

"  It  is.  Jack.    But  you  will  find  that  it  is  the  slave  that  always  makes  the 
tyrant,  and  not  the  tyrant  the  slave." 
*'  1  oelieve  you  are  right,  Claude." 

This  little  highly  philosophicil  conversation  was  put  a  stop  to,  by  the  gate- 
keeper crawling  into  the  room  to  say  that  the  horses  were  ready,  upon  which  out 
strode  Claude  and  Jack,  and  without  so  much  as  a  **  thank  you,"  or  one  word  of 
civility,  they  mounted  their  steeds  and  rode  off,  the  gate-keeper  keeping  his 
body  bent  qaiie  at  a  right  angle  until  they  were  o«c  of  sight. 

♦'  Ah,"  he  said,  as  he  closed  the  gate.      "  Therefc   real  gentlemen  for  you. 
Don't  come  for  nobody  at  all,  and  gives  as  much  trouble  as  possible,  and  ready 
to   snap  you'  head  off  for  nothing.     That's  how  you  may  always  know  a  realj 
gentleman  from  the  shaai  ones.     A  duice,  no  doubt,  and  some  genertl.     I'll  run  | 
up  to  the  house  and  see  if  anybody's  up,  and  tell  'em  they  will  have  visitors  to 
breakfast  soon." 

Claude  and  Jack  took  precisely  the  other  direction  to  that  which  the  officers' 
took,  and  soon  placed  a  couple  of  miles  between  them  and  the  Inn  which  had 
so  nearly  been  the  scene  of  a  serious  misadventure  to  them.  They  then  came 
out  upon  a  much  broader  road  than  the  one  they  were  upon,  and  they  saw  a 
finger-post,  upon  which  the  words  *'  To  Oxford  "  let  them  know  in  which  direc- 
tion f  go. 

"  You  don't  wish  me  to  abandon  Dick  ?"  said  Claude.     **  You  have  no  disin- 
clination, I  hope,  to  return  to  Oxford,  Jack,  even  after  what  has  taken  place  ?"  J 
"  None  in  the  least,  Claude." 

**  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  don't  like  like  to  do  anything  against  your  judgment. 
Jack,  but  in  good  truth  I  know  that  both  you  and  I  are  such  adepts  in  disguises 
that  I  feel  assured  if  we  once  get  an  opportunity  of  changing  our  apparel,  we 
shall  do  remarkably  well.  Who  is  this  coming  along  the  r«ad  ?" 
**  A  Jew,"  said  Jack,  *«  1  think.— Yes— look  at  his  b^.' 
'*  You  are  right.  I  wonder  if  he  resides  at  Oxford.  If  so,  I  should  not  be  at 
all  disinclined  to  trust  him  to  some  extent.  A  confidant  would  be  invaluable 
to  us  just  now.  Jack;  and  it  is  highly  probable  be  might  be  bought  for  a  hundred 
pounds  or  so,  which  would  be  no  great  object  to  us,  as  we  could  make  •omebody 
in  Oxford  pay  it  in  all  likelihood  before  we  left." 

**  Easily,"  said  Jack.    *^  Shall  we  speak  to  him  and  sound  him  a  little  upon 
the  matter  ?" 
"  Yes— yes,  do  it." 

By  this  time  the  Jew,  who  was  rather  a  poor  looking  man,  and  to  all  appearance 
old,  and  a  little  lame,  had  got  close  up  to  them,  and  then  he  paused,  and  shading 
his  eyes  from  the  light  which  came  strongly  ia  that  direction,  he  said—        
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"  Yes,  it's  all  right.  Claude  Duval,  my  dear,  how  are  you?  and,  Jack^  my  boy  , 
I  hope  you  are  well  ?" 

"Whvrhow  is  this,  sir?"  said  Claude;  "you  know  us  ?" 

*'  Yes,  surely,  ha\en't  I  been  looking  ^or  you  and  trudging  about   the  roads  f©r 
the  last  four  hours,  ever  since  that  shindy  at  the  stone  jug  ?    To  be  sure  I  have"* 

''But  I  am  certain  I  never  saw  you  before/*  said  Claude. 
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<'NorI,"  said  Jack. 

"  But  I  have  geen  you  both  in  Lon  don.  At  the  White  Bear  in  Oxford  Street 
■*  saw  you  twice,  and  I  don't  forget  pfople  in  your  line  of  business.  Be  so  good 
as  to  read  that." 

With  these  words  the  Jew  took,  from  his  po  eket  a  common  horn  snuft-box,  and 
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after  unscrewing  the  lid  witli  a  squeak  that  set  all  Claude's  and  Jack's  teeth  on 
edge,  he  handed  the  former  a  little  scrap  of  paper,  upon  which  was  written  : 
«  Trust  Zadoc.     Dick  Turpin." 
'*  Oh,  then,  you  are  a  friend  of  Dick's  ?'* 

*'  I  am  in  the  business  and  a  friend  of  all  customers.  I  have  a  little  place  in  the 
town  and  a  little  place  out  of  it ;  and  between  the  two  I  pick  up  a  crust.  Dick, 
who  is  in  the  jug,  knows  me,  and  gave  me  that,  in  case  I  wanted  to  do  a  little 
business  with  any  friend  of  his.  I  heard  all  about  what  happened  at  the  jail,  and 
I  at  once  knew  that  when  the  nabs  mentioned  you  they  were  right.  But  they 
don't  know  Jack.'* 

*'  Then  how  did  you  know  me  ?"   said  Jack, 

"  Oh,  I  knew  you  and  Claude  were  together,  so  I  guessed  it  was  you  ;  but  all 
the  roads  will  be  too  hot  to  hold  you  in  another  hour.  The  beaks  and  the  judges 
will  take  a  little  trouble,  and  they  are  going  to  swear  in  a  hundred  special  con- 
stables on  purpose  for  you,  so  that  they  are  determined  to  have  you  if  they  can. 
The  only  safe  thing  for  you  is,  off  and  away."  ^ 

"  And  that  I  do  not  like,"  said  Claude.  ^ 

"Not  like  V  said  the  Jew,     '•  Noi  like  V 

*'No,  Zadoc  !  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  and  so  has  Jack  made  up  his,  to  stay 
anH  see  the  last  of  Dick  if  we  cannot  save  him.  I  hope  that  something  will  yet 
turn  up  to  enable  us  to  do  him  a  good  turn  ;  but  go  we  will  not  until  the  breath  is 
fairly  out  of  his  body." 

The  Jew  considered  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  said  : — 
*'  Well,  well !   wilful  men  must  have  their  way.     Follow  me,  if  you  wish  to  be 
free  from  the  grabs  for  the  rest  of  to-day.     Come  this  way,  and  I  will   take  you 
to  where  you  will  have  time  to  think  without  being  feared  to  look  about  you." 
*'  I  thank  you,"  said  Claude;  *'  but  of  course  this  is  a  matter  of  business." 
*•  Quite." 

**  Then  you  will  allow  us  to  convince  you  that  you  will  not  be  badly  paid ; 
take  this  fifty-pound-note  as  an  earnest  of  our  bargain  together,  and  half-a-dozen 
such  shall  not  stand  in  the  way  of  Dick's  release  from  limbo." 

The  Jew  held  the  note  up  between  his  eyes  and  the  sky  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  with  a  nod  of  approbation  he  rolled  it  up  into  a  little-  ball  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket. 

*•  Good,"  he  said. 
*'  I  hope  so,"  said  Claude. 

"Excuse  me,'*  said  Zadoc,"  I  did  not  allude  to  the  note  ;  I  meant  that  we 
were  quite  agreed  that  everything  was  to  be  done  that  could  be  done  for  Dick.  I 
have  often  heard,  Claude  Duval,  that  you  were  more  than  liberal,  and  this  proves  it. 
It  is  a  sound  poiicy  to  pay  men  like  me  well.  You  will  find  that  out  in  the  long 
run." 

**  I  have  found  it  out  long  ago,*'  said  Claude,  **so  now  lead  on,  Master  Zadoc, 
to  this  place  of  safety  that  you    talk  of,    where   we  may  have  the    privilege    of 
thinking  without  the  neceisity  of  keeping  our  eyes  on  the  stretch  for  enemies .'*;; 
"  That  I  will  do,*'  said  Zadoc.     "  Come  on." 

He  went  to  tlie  side  of  i  he  road  and  opened  a  large  white  gate,  which  looked 
as  if  it  led  into  some  orchard,  but  Claude  was  not  one  who  ever  hesitated.  He 
trusted,  or  he  did  not;  and  if  he  did,  he  trusted  implicitlj'';  so,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  followed  the  Jew  through  the  white  gate,  and  Jack  followed 
Claude. 

Zadoc  closed  the  gate  again,  and  locked  it.  Then  he  took  a  small  silver 
whistle  from  his  pocket  and  blew  a  wailing  kind  of  note  upon  it  that  at  the 
moment,  if  no  one  had  seen  how  it  was  produced,  might  have  puzzled  them  to 
say  whether  it  was  the  call  of  some  wild  bird  or  a  mere  artificial  sound. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes  then,  during  which,  Zadoc  conversed  in 
a  low  tone  with  Claude,  an  old  man  and  a  boy  came  round  some  large  laurel 
bushes  and  bowed  to  the  party.  Zadoe  spoke  to  the  old  man  and  boy  in  a  lan- 
guage unknov/n  to  Claude,  and  then  turning  to  him,  he  said — 
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**  If  you  will  let  him  take  your  horses  they  will  be  well  cared  for,  and  whether 
I  am  here  or  not  he  will  deliver  them  to  you.  He  will  not  forget  you,  and  to 
summon  him  you  have  only  to  whistle  with  as  prolonged  a  note  as  possible,  as  he 
is  not  very  bright  in  hearing,  pnd  his  little  grandson  is  not  always  here." 

Claude  and  Jack  at  once  dismounted,  and  gave  their  steeds  to  the  old  man  and 
the  boy. 

**  I  have  a  whistle,''  said  Jack,  *' which  I  always  carry  with  me  in  case  Claude 
and  I  should  be  separated  by  any  accident,  so  that  I  shall  easily  be  able  to  give 
him  the  signal.** 

"  That  is  all  right,''  said  the  Jew ;  "  but  I  don't  expect  that  there  will  be  any 
hurry  or  emergenc}^  or  that  you  will  have  occasion  to  come  here  without  me  ;  but 
it  is  as  well  to  be  provided  against  any  possible  emergency." 

"  You  are  qui.erighr^''  said  Claude.  ''This  is  your  country  place  then,  I 
suppose,  in  vvhich  you  transact  business  V 

"Yes,  but  1  don't  let  all  my  customers  come  here.  It  is  only  such  as  your- 
selves that  1  let  into  this  secret.  Follow  me  to  the  house.  It  is  but  a  cottage, 
and  yet  you  will  find  yourselves  more  secure  in  it  than  in  many  a  palace/' 

"There  is  not  a  doubt  of  that,'*  said  Claude,  "I  have  no  great  faith  in  the 
security  of  palaces," 


CHAPTER  CXCVII. 

SOMETHING   ENERGETIC    IS   DONE    FOR    DICK   TURPIN. 

Claude  was  specially  well  pleased  at  their  meetina:  "with  the  Jew  ;  and  follow- 
ing his  established  rule  m  such  cases,  he  trusted  hiin  implicity.  The  reader 
will  not  fail  to  recollect  how  frequently  Claude  has  insisted  upon  this  r«le  of  con- 
findence  as  being  one  well  worth  the  following. 

Jack  could  not  feel  so  fully  and  fearlessly,  as  Claude,  a  confidence  in  any  one, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  followed  with  much  more  of  a  look  of  doubt  the 
footsteps  of  Zadoc. 

The  distance  to  the  Jew's  cottage  was  sufficient  to  remove  it  from  the  high-road, 
so  that  it  was  completely  out  ©f  ear-shot  of  any  chance  passenger. 

*'  You  will  always  find  this,  if  you  please  to  avail  yourself  of  it,"  said  Zadoc, 
*'  a  place  ot  refuge.  All  I  ask  of  you  or  Jack  is  what  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
ask." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?'  said  Claude. 

"  Simply,  that  you  will  never  come  to  it  or  leave  it  when,  to  your  knowledge, 
any  one  can  observe  you,  for  if  once  the  police  set  an  eye  of  suspicion  upon  this 
little  place,  its  usefulness  will  be  gone  at  once,  and  for  ever." 

''That  is  a  condition  that  we  shall  not  forget,''  said  Claude.  "  You  hear  it, 
Jack,  and  of  course  subscribe  to  it?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Jack.  '*It  would,  indeed  be  a  monstrous  thing  to  avail 
eneselt  of  the  hospitality  of  any  place,  and  then  for  ever  afterwards  invest  it  with 
such  a  suspicion,  that  it  shall  be  of  no  use  to  any  one  else.  I  would  die  at  the 
gate  of  this  place,  rather  than  I  would  enter  while  to  my  knowlede  a  human  eye 
was  upon  me." 

*'  I  thank  you  both,"  said  the  Jew.  "  Your  promises  are  quite  sufBcient  for 
nie,  and  here  then  you  may  find  yourselves  quite  at  home,  and  I  daresay  you 
have  no  sort  of  objection  to  such  a  breakfast  as  we  can  find  for  you." 

The  door  of  the  hcise  yielded  to  Zadoc's  touch,  and  he  slipped  on  one  side  to 
allow  his  visitors  to  enter  the  place.  They  did  so  fearlessly,  and  found  them- 
selves in  a  pleasant  enough  cottage-like  residence,  amply,  and  indeed  handsomely, 
provided  with  every  requisite  for  comfort.  The  Jew  closed  the  door  after  them, 
and  then  in  the  style  of  an  Eastern  monarch  summoning  his  slaves,  he  clapped 
his  hands  thrice  together,  upon  whicn  an  old  woman  made  her  appearance,  and 
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with  great  demonstrations  of  respect,  awaited  the   commands  of  Zadoc,  who  she 
evidently  looked  upon  as  some  very  superior  being. 

*'  Ester/'  said  Zadoc,  ''  may  we  trespass  upon  your  larder  for  a  breakfast  this 
morning  ?     Triese  are  friends  of  mine." 

The  old  woman  made  no  reply  in  words,  but  by  a  very  low  and  reverential 
obeisance,  she  signified  with  what  perfect  submission  she  received  the  order,  and 
how  willing  she  was  to  execute  it.  She  then  went  hastily  away  again  through 
the  door  she  had  arrived  by, 

"  You  have  a  willing  servant,"  said  Claude. 

"  She  is  a  member  of  my  own  family,"  replied  Zadoc, 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  then,  for  naming  her  in  connexion  whh  anything  like 
servitude." 

"Do  not  fancy  that  it  is  any  offence.  Esther  and  I  belong  to  the  same  race. 
She  serves  rne  for  love,  and  I  am  but  too  happy  to  be  able  to  make  her  old  age 
comfortable.  Step  this  way,  and  you  will  soon  see,  unless  I  ara  very  much 
mistaken,  and  we  have  happened  to  lake  Esther  more  than  unusually  at  unawares, 
that  she  can  manage  to  get  up  an  extemporaneous  breakfast  that  need  not  be 
despise''^" 

Jack  and  Claude  followed  the  Jew  into  a  very  pretty  apartment  of  the 
cottage,  and  as  they  did  so,  they  could  but  exchange  looks  of  surprise,  for  since 
crossing  his  own  threshold  the  whole  manner  of  Zadoc  had  altered,  and  there  was 
an  elevaiion  of  style  and  manner  about  him,  such  as  they  could  hardly  have 
expected. 

Claude  knew,  however,  quite  enough  of  the  singular  and  highly  interesting 
people  to  whom  Zadoc  belonged,  scarcely  to  wonder  at  any  sirange  transfor- 
mation of  character  tiiat  took  "place  with  them  in  their  own  houses  in  distinction 
to  their  appearance  abroad  among  the  Gentiles. 

The  room  in  which  ihey  now  were  w'as  a  pretty  one,  with  lorg  windows  open- 
ing into  a  small,  but  charmingly  kept  conservatory,  where  the  orange  tree  pre- 
sented its  tenipiing-looking  fruit,  and  where  the  fig  sent  forth  its  broad  leaves  in 
abundance.  IN'umerous  flowers,  too,  graced  that  little  place  ;  and  as  a  view  from 
the  room,  it  was  enough  to  make  any  one  believe,  that  he  had  been  transported 
suddenly  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter  to  some  much  more  favoured  clime,  than 
our  bleak  and  somewhat  inhospitable  one. 

"  Where  I  you,"  said  Claude,  "  I  should  spend  many  an  hour  here." 

"  I  do,"  replied  Zadoc,  "  as  many  as  I  can.  Yon  greenhouse  hts  in  it  many 
shrubs  and  plants  from  that  land,  which  all  of  my  people  regard  with  veneration.*' 

"  And  which  you  all  ho-pe  to  see  again  i" 

"  It  is  more  than  a  hope,"  said  the  Jew,  quietly.  "  It  is  a  certainty.  They  have 
been  promised  it  by  one  who  performs  all  promises,  and  we  know  that  tl:e  time 
will  come,  when  we  shall  be  great  in  the  land  of  our  fathers,  and  when,  as  a 
mighty  nation,  we  shall  raiie  again  from  the  ashes  of  our  ancient  glory." 

The  Jew's  eyes  flashed  with  enihusiasm  as  bespoke,  and  Claude,  as  he  looked 
at  him,  could  not  but  feel  how  likely  it  was  that  such  a  conviction  would  maintain, 
as  it  [;had  maintained,  this  s«attered  people  through  all  difficulties  and  under  all 
privatiors. 

The  entrance  of  Esther,  with  a  tray  containing  some  of  the  materials  for 
breakfast,  put  a  stop  to  a  ©onversation  that  was  evidently  becoming  by  far  too 
exciting  for  the  Jew.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  a  marvellously  well-laid 
table  was  laid  out,  and  Claude  and  Jack  partook  of  as  htarty  a  breakfast  as  ever 
they  had  enjoyed  in  all  their  lives.  When  Zadoc  saw  that  they  had  quite  satisfied 
themselves,  he  rose,  saying,^ — 

''Now,  then,  to  business." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Claude. 

"  Follow  me,  then,  and  we  will  consult  together  in  the  garden  about  what  is 
best  to  be  done,  and  leave  Esther  at  her  own  good  leisure  to  remove  the  remains 
of  our  repast." 

Claude  and  Jack  followed   Zadoc  through  the  conservatory  into  the  garden 
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beyond,  which  was  completely  protected  from  obseivation  by  close  growing  trees, 
and  between  them  a  complete  labyrinth  of  interlacing  evergreens.  It  was,  in  truth, 
a  charming  spot. 

"  It  is  settled,  then,'*  said  Zadoc,  "  that  you  will  do  somethios;  for  Turpin  >" 

"Quite." 

*'  Well,  all  that  remains  for  us  to  conclude  is  that  that  something  shall  be  as 
likely  of  success  as  possible,  and  as  little  hazardous." 

•'  Precisely." 

"  He  will  be  tried  lo-day,  and  ordered  for  execution— for  that  he  will  be  found 
guilty  will  not  once  permit  of  a  doubt." 

•*This  is  Friday  I" 

"Yes,  and  he  will  be  hanged  on  Monday  morning,  unless  something  in  the 
meantime  can  be  done.  After  the  failure  at  the  jail  last  night,  there  is  no  chance 
of  anything  being  accomplished  in  that  quarter.  Turpin  will  be  taken  in  a  cart 
to  the  common,  outside  the  town,  and  there  executed,  and  his  body  will  be 
hung  in  chains,  no  doubt.  Now,  with  a  knowledge  of  all  these  circumstances, 
what,  in  your  calm,  cool,  deliberate  judgment  can  be  done  ?" 

Claude  was  silent. 

*'  Can  you  take  him  from  the  prison  ?  No !  Can  you  wrest  him  from  the 
court,  in  the  presence  of  the  judges  and  all  the  ministers  of  the  law  ?  No !  Caa 
you  rescue  him  on  the  way  to  execution  ?  No!  Can  you  save  him  on  the  scaf- 
fold ?     Yes!" 

Claude  and  Jack  both  started  at  this  sudden  transition  to  all  the  Jew's 
negatives. 

"What  mean  you  ?     Are  you  serious?"   said  Claude. 

'•  I  am  to  the  full  as  seiious  as  such  a  subject  ought  to  make  me.  If  you  don't 
mind  five  hundred  iiounds  1  think  it  may  be  done." 

"  Not  a  straw  I     Double  the  sum,  if  you  like.'* 

"Very  good.     We  will  say  one  thousand  pounds?" 

Jack  plucked  Claude  by  the  sleeve,  and  he  understood  it  as  a  friendly  admoni- 
tion to  put  some  bounds  to  his  prodigality. 

"  My  friend,"  said  Zadoc,  "  when  one  of  my  people  offers  you  anythino-  for 
five  hundred  pounds,  never  offer  him  one  thousand  pounds,  for  that  is  then  his 
price." 

*'  I  will  not  draw  back  from  my  offer,"  said  Claude.  "  I  have  said  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  it  shall  be  that  amount  if  Turpin  is  free.*' 

•*  Five  hundred  pounds,"  said  Zadoc,  "  for  the  attempt,  and  another  five  hun- 
dred if  it  be  successful.    Will  that  do  ?" 

'*  Perfectly  well ;  and  now  tell  me  by  what  wonderful  means  you  will  accom- 
plieh  this  undertaking.  It  seems  to  me  at  this  present  moment  as  though  you 
would  require  more  than  mortal  means  to  carry  out  what  you  propose.  1  am'  all 
impatience.'' 

"  Draw  nearer  both  of  you,  and  you  shall  hear." 

Claude  stood  close  to  the  Jew  on  one  side,  and  Jack  upon  the  other,  and  then 
he  spoke  in  a  clear  voice,  saying — 

*' We  may  take  for  granted  all  the  facts,  namely:  that  Turpin  will  be  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death  on  the  common  oh  Monday  morning  next ; 
and  we  may  take  for  granted  that  any  attempt  between  this  time  and  that  to  do 
anything  will  be  perfectly  futile,  and  indeed  only  recoil  on  our  own  heads." 

Claude  nodded. 

"  Well,  on  Monday  morning  at  seven  o'clock  it  will  be  found  out  that  the 
hangman  is  very  ill  and  cannot  rise  from  his  bed  to  perform  his  duties.  But  he 
will  recommend  a  man  of  whom  he  knows  a  Itttle  to  officiate,  and  the  sheriff 
Will  be  delighted  to  snatch  at  any  one  in  the  emergency." 

♦'But— but " 

*'  Nay,  hear  me  out.'* 

"  I  will.  Excuse  the  interruption.  I  will  not  say  another  word  until  you  have 
concluded  your  plans.'* 
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"  Well,  that  hangman's  substitute  will  ride  in  the  cart  with  Turpin  to  the 
place  of  execution,  after  promising  him  the  clergyman  of  the  jail  will 
likewise  be  with  them.  Then  that  hangman's  deputy  will  seize  a  sharp  knife 
from  his  girdle,  with  which  he  will  be  well  prepared,  and  in  a  moment  cut 
the  cords  that  bind  the  prisoner,  and  he  can  so  manage,  that  only  one  on  each 
aide  will  have  to  be  cutat^all ;  and  having  as  they  ride  along  told  Turpin  what  to 
do,  he  will  jump  froci  the  cart  to  Avhere  a  man  is  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  and 
holding  another  by  the  bridle,  he  will  mount  the  led  horse  and  be  off.  The 
hangman's  deputy  will,  then,  if  behave  the  opportunity,  aflFect  to  pursue  them,  and 
make  his  way  here,  where  he  will  find  his  own  gallant  and  well- trained  fcteed 
waiting  for  hira." 

*'  Waiting  for  him  here?"  cried  Claude. 

**  His  steed  ?"  said  Jack,     "  The  duputy  hangman's  gallant  steed  ?" 

*'  Precisely/" 

'*  But  how  will  you  get  that  man  to  play  his  part  so  well  ?"  said  Claude. 

*'  Don't  you  think  you  could  do  it  ?" 

*"Yes.  Who  else  could  be  depended  upon  in  such  a  case?  Who  but 
you  must  play  the  executioner's  substitute?  and  who  but  Jack  must  wait  with 
the  led  horse  close  to  the  scaffold  ?  Whose  steed  but  yours  do  you  think  I 
would  have  here  waiting  V' 

•'By  all  that's  good,"  said  Claude,  as  he  drew  a  long  breath,  <*  it  will  do  ;  and 
whether  it  will  or  not,  it  is  the  only  plan  at  all  likely  of  success.  What  say  you, 
Jack,  to  it  ?     Will  you  undertake  it  ?" 

**  If  you  will,  Claude,  yes." 

"  Assuredly  T  will;  and  we  must  have  a  first-rate  horse  for  Turpin," 

*'  I  have  his  own  brave  mare  Bess,  as  he  calls  her,  in  my  stable,"  said  the  Jew, 
quietly. 

*'  You  have  ?  Then  if  once  he  gets  on  her  back  he  is  as  safe  and  free  as  the 
wind  !" 

*'I  think  so  likewise.  'Tisin  good  truth  a  noble  creature.  We  will  take  care 
to  give  her  some  white  blemishes  by  Monday  morning  to  prevent  her  recognition 
by  any  eye  that  may  be  curious  in  horse-flesh,  and  more  than  usually  knowing 
about  Turpin's  steed.'' 

"  YeSj^that  can  easily  befdone.  But  how  will  you  secure  the  regular  hangman's 
ecopeiation  in  this  affair  V* 

"  He  is  human." 

'*  Are  you  certain  of  him  ?'* 

«'Iam." 

"  Then,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  do  not  see  why  the  plan  should  not  succeed.  All 
that  it  requires  are  good  disguises,  and  boldness  and  address.  Don't  you  think 
well  of  the  scheme,  Jack  ?" 

"  I  think  better  of  it  the  more  I  get  familiarised  with  it." 

''That  is  a  good  sign,"  said  the  Jew.  "  A  plan  whichloses  no  attraction,  upon 
a  closer  scrutiny.,  is  likely  to  wear  well.  But  if  ve  determ  ue  upon  this,  we  must 
be  up  and  doing.  Is  it  agreed  upon,  without  doubt  and  without  reservation,  by 
both  of  you  ?" 

"  By  me,  yes,"  said  Claude. 

"  And  by  me,"  said  Jack. 

"  Very  well ;  then  no  doubt  you  would  like  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  which 
will  be  on  in  another  hour,  at  the  court  house.  Come  into  the  cottage,  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  provide  you  with  complete  disguises,  so  that  you  may  walk  into 
Oxford,  and  no  one  will  be  a  bit  the  wiser  as  to  whom  you  may  be.  I  will  con- 
duct the  affair  with  the  executioner  entirely  myself.  Come  in.  In  truth,  I  do 
think  vou  will  save  him,'* 
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CHAPTER  CXGVIII. 

TURPIN's    rescue. — A   SCENE  OF  EXCITEMENT    ON    THE    COMMON. 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  more,  Claude  and  Jack  were  deliberately  walking 
into  Oxford,  in  the  disguise  of  a  couple  of  graziers;  and  so  capitally  was  their 
costume  arranged  and  put  on.  that  those  who  knew  them  the  most  intimately 
could  never  have  suspected  who  they  were, 

Claude  represented  a  man  past  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  stuffed  out  to  look 
three  ticnes  his  real  size,  and  the  grizzly  whiskers  that  the  Jew  put  him,  in  truth, 
most  effectually  disguised  him.  A  light-coloured  wig  transformed  Jack  into  a 
much  younger  looking  man  than  he  really  was  ;  and  so,  with  a  perfect  confidence 
in  the  excellence  of  their  disguises,  they  fully  intended  to  be  present  at  Dick  Tur- 
pin's  trial. 

The  information  of  the  Jew  regarding  the  coming  on  of  the  trial  on  that  morn- 
ing was  perfectly  correct,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  his  information  upon  other  points 
was  equally  to  the  purpose.  At  that  time,  hanging  for  highway  robbery  was 
quite  a  common  thing,  and  it  was  very  usual  to  execute  the  culprit  upon  or  very 
near  to  the  spot  upon  which  the  offence  for  which  he  specifically  sufTered  was 
committed ;  and  when  the  party  apprehended  was  so  well  known  and  widely  cir- 
culated a  knight  of  the  road  as  DickTurpin.  it  was  very  charitably  supposed  that 
a  very  small  amount  of  evidence  sufficed,  both  with  judge  and  jury,  to  convict  him. 

The  court  was  very  much  crowded,  so  much  so  that  the  conscientious  door- 
keepers adopted  the  London  practice,  and  began  not  to  find  room  tor  any  one  unless 
they  were  paid ;  but  that  was  no  object  to  Claude  and  Jack,  and  they  had  no  am- 
bition to  draw  upon  themselves  any  sort  of  attention  by  carping  at  anything  ;  so 
they  soon  found  themselves,  by  virtue  of  one  shilling  each,  in  the  court.  It  was 
with  difficulty  they  got  standing  room  in  rather  an  obscure  corner. 

Dick  Turpin  had  only  just  been  placed  at  the  dock,  and  from  his  pale  face,  and 
the  marks  of  several  scars  upon  it,  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  hid  suffered  con- 
siderably on  the  previous  night  in  the  prison-yard,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  bold 
attempt  to  escape. 

He  was  placed  upon  his  trial  directly,  and  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  very 
unfairly  made  a  long  exodium  about  the  attempted  escape  from  the  prison  ;  in 
which  he  ought  to  have  been  stopped  by  the  court,  for  it  had  really  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case.  From  this,  however,  both  Claude  and  Jack  learned  that  it  was 
no  other  than  the  Governor  of  the  jail  that  the  former  had  shot;  and  that  he  was 
dead. 

"  Serve  him  right,"  said  a  voice  near  Claude. 

Jack  felt  at  the  moment  a  great  disposition  to  say  something ;  but  a  slight 
sign  from  Claude  warned  him  to  be  silent.  Zadoc  had  particularly  cautioned 
them  both  to  make  no  acquaintance  in  the  town  or  in  the  court. 

Dick  Turpin  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  charge  made  against  him  ;  but  he  did 
8o  with  the  listless  air  of  a  man  who  feels  that  his  fate  is  determined  upon,  and 
that  nothing  can  gave  him. 

With  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  the  readers  of  this  narrative  need  not  be 
troubled,  inasmuch  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  ordinary  description,  and  indeed  it 
was  hurried  over  with  a  most  unseemly  haste,  as  though  judge  and  jury  had  been 
fully  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  hanging  Dick  Turpin,  but  felt  it  to  be  just  neces- 
sary te  go  through  a  certain  formula  beforehand  in  the  matter. 

"Guilty,"  said  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  almost  before  the  question  was  well 
out  of  the  lif^DS  of  the  proper  officer. 

"Very  good,''  said  the  judge.  ''  Richard  Turpin,  you  have  been  convicted  by 
a  careful,  conscientious,  and  intelligent  jury  of  your  fellow  countrymen,  of  the 
offence  laid  to  your  charge.  Have  you  anything  to  say  why  the  sentence  of 
the  law  should  not  be  passed  upon  you  in  due  form  ?" 

*'It  is  needless,"  said  Dick,  "  to  say  anything.  I  know  very  well  I  am  to  be 
shuffled  out  of  the  world  because  of  ray  reputation.     Well,  be  it  so.     It  was  the 
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end  I  looked  to,  and  now  ray  last  words  are — *  Thanks  to  the  ^two  kind  friends 
who,  last  ni^ht,  did  all  they  could  for  me.'  " 

"  You  ought  to  be  t^nnking  of  other  things/*  said  the  judge,  "you  unhappy 
man,  than  thinking  oi  t-vo reprobates,  who  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  offended 
justice." 

"  There  I  differ  wit'i  you,'*  Said  Dick.  "You  have  not  caught  them  yet.  I 
know  by  what  you  say,  that  you  have  not,  and  therefore  I  feel  very  confident 
you  will  not  catrh  them  at  all.  It  is  a  wonderful  comfort  to  me  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  to  feel  that  they  who  risked  so  much  for  me  have  not  suffered  by  that 
amount  of  gallant  friendship.     God  bless  them  both !" 

"This  is  indeed  terrible,"  said  the  judge,  "  to  find  a  criminal  over  the  brink 
of  eternity  with  so  little  consciousness  of  his  oituation." 

"  Perhaps,  my  lord,"  said  Dick,  "  you  will  hardly  think  it  right  to  hang  a  man 
who  is  in  such  an  imperfect  state  of  mind  ?"  ; 

•*  I  can  really,''  said  the  judge,  who  found  that  question  a  very  difficult  one 
indeed  to  answer — ^'  I  can  really  listen  to  no  more  of  this.  It  is  too  sad  and 
afiiicting." 

He  then,  with  all  due  solemnity,  passed  sentence  ot  death  upon  Dick  Turpin, 
concluding  with  the  usual  kind  hepe  that  the  Almighty  would  have  mercy  upon 
him,  as  none  would  be  shown  him  in  this  world. 

'*  Farewell  to  you  all !"  cried  Dick,  "  and  if  anybody  here  should  happen  to 
see  Claude  Duval  or  a  friend  of  his  whom  I  won't  name,  as  he  might  not  wish  it, 
tell  them  what  I  said  of  them,  and  hovv  tViey  treated  me  up  here  at  Oxford,  for 
little  or  nothing,  but  because  they  had  heard  of  the  old  proverb,  that  says — '  Give 
a  dog  an  ill  name  and  hang  him.' " 

"  Remove  the  prisoner,"  said  the  judge,  shaking  his  head  until  the  powder 
flew  out  of  his  wjg.     *'  Remove  the  prisoner  !" 

Dick  was  instantly  laid  hold  of  by  the  officials  of  the  jail,  and  hurried  from 
the  dock. 

**  Come,"  whispered  Claude  to  Jack,  and  they  both  made  their  way  out  of  the 
court  as  quickly  as  they  could. 

"  Well,"  said  Claude,  "  what  do  you  think  of  all  that,  Jack  ?" 

"  Think?  I  could  hardly  contain  myself  in  court,  I  was  half-maddened,  Claude, 
at  the  whole  scene  ;  and  when  poor  Dick  spoke  of  us  it  was  with'difficulty  I  kept 
myself  from  calling  out  to  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  we  had  not  deserted  him 
yet." 

*'  It  was  well  you  did  not,  Jack.'  ' 

"  Yes,  I  feel  that  for  any  such  exhibition  of  interest  in"  the  fate  of  the  prisoner 
might  have  been  fatal  to  our  disguise.  No,  Claude,  I  had  enough  self-command 
left  not  to  do  it,  although  it  certainly  was  rather  a  struggle  to  me." 

**  That  I  can  well  suppose." 

*'  But  ought  we  not  now  immediately  to  seek  our  friend,  Zadoc  ?  I  did  not 
notice  him  among  the  crowd,  and  yet  be  said  he  would  be  in  the  court  during  the 
trial." 

"  Amid  such  a  sea  of  faces  as  that  court  presented,  I  can  very  easily  imagine 
we  may  miss  sight  of  any  one  in  particular ;  but  if  he  saia  he  would  be  there  I 
would  wager  anything  that  there  he  was." 

"  And  here  he  is,"  said  Jack,  as  the  Jew  suddenly  stepped  up  to  them. 

*'Ah,  welcome!"  said  Claude;  "all  has  gone  in  the  court  as  you  thought 
and  said  that  it  would,  Zadoc." 

"  Yes,  of  course  it  has;  1  knew  it  was  all  settled  before-heard.  I  have  found 
a  lodging  for  you  until  Monday,  for  it  will  not  be  safe  for  you  to  be  at  my  house, 
as  it  is  known  that  I  do  not  take  in  strangers,  and  your  presence  with  me  might 
awaken  suspicion.  I  allude  to  my  house  in  the  town,  for  as  regards  ihi  cottage  it 
should  only  be  gone  to  upon  an  emergency,  and  never  to  remain  in  it  for  a  longer  '■ 
period  than  the  emergency  may  last.     Follow  me." 

"In  all  things  as  regards  this  affair,'*  said  Claude,  **  we,  of  course,  yield  im- 
plicitly to  your  guidance." 
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They  now  followed  Zadoc  past  one  of  the  college  gates  ;  and  in  a  small  but 
pretty  street  of  houses,  Zadoc  stopped  and  tapped  at  the  little  parlour  window 
of  one  of  them.     The  door  was  immediately  opened  by  a  young  woman. 

'Here  are  your  lodgers,"  said  the  Jew.  "  You  will  find  them  quiet  enough, 
andi  f  you  don't  interfere  with  them,  they  won't  interfere  with  you."' 
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THE  THEEE  ADVENTURERS  RECEIVE  AN  INVITATION  TO   A  CHRISTENING. 

'*  Oh,  surely  not,"  replied  the  woman.  "  Walk  in,  geniiemen,  walk  in  !  Here's 
the  room,  and  the  bed-rooms  are  both  above.* 

*'  That  will  do  very  well,"  said  Claude.  And  whea  the  young  woman  had  left 
them  alone  with  Zadoc,  the  latter  said  : — 

"  I  would  by  ro  means  advise  you  to  keep  yourselves  prisoners  here.  The  im- 
pression :..  h  s  house  is,  that  you  have  some  business  connected  with  the  assizes. 
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Go  out  and  about  as  much  as  you  like,  but  take  care  always  to  be  at  home  betfveen 
nine  and  ten — tTiree  and  four — eight  and  nine, — for  it  will  be  during  some  of  those 
hours  that  I  will  call  upon  you.  And  as  regards  all  the  minor  arrangements  we 
were  to  do,  you  may  make  your  minds  ])ertectly  easy.  They  will  all  go  on 
smoothly  enough,  so  that  if  the  plan  succreJ  it  will  fairly  do  so  upon  its  own 
merits  ;  if  it  fail,  it  will  not  be  from  any  hitch  in  the  machinery." 

*•  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  you  say  all  that,"  replied  Claude.  "  There  is  only  one 
thing  else  that,  if  it  could  be  by  any  possibility  managed,  would  give  both  myself 
and  Jack  great  pleasure." 

"What  is  it?" 

**  In  letting  Dick  Turpin  know  by  some  means  that  he  is  not  quite  destitute, 
and  may  not  give  hope  adieu." 

*'  I  have  been  thinking  of  that  and  will  try  it ;  it  would  give  me  great  satisfac- 
tion, and,  besides,  it  would  keep  up  Dick's  strength,  for  he  will  need  it  all;  and 
when  a  man  fancies  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  for  hira  in  this  world,  he  is  apt 
to  be  careless  enough  of  tiis  food  and  drink.  Now,  as  he  is  condemned  to  death, 
they  will  let  him  have,  in  a  reasonable  way,  all  that  he  likes." 

"  To  be  sure  ;  and  he  might  get  himself  well  up  to  any  excitement  hy  Monday 
next,"  said  Jack. 

"  Yes  ;  and  the  new  governor  of  the  prison  is  quite  amiably  disposed  towards 
him,"  added  Zadoc,  "  since  it  has  been  all  through  hira  and  his  friends  that 
the  vacancy  was  made,  that  enabled  him  to  slip  into  the  situation.  Therefore, 
you  may  depend  that  I  will  do  what  lean  to  let  Dick  know  that  he  should 
take  care  of  himself  until  Monday  morning;  if  I  cannot,  1  will  let  you  know," 

With  this,  the  Jew  left  them ;  but  Claude  and  Jack  felt  so  dull  in  their 
lodging  that  they  were  glad  enough  to  avail  ihemselves  of  the  advice  of  Zadoc, 
to  go  out.  They  took  good  care,  however,  to  be  in  at  the  time  he  had  named, 
and  it  was  on  Sunday  morning  that  he  came  to  them  again. 

**Dick  knows  something,"  he  said.  "  1  ascertained  that  they  had  placed  him 
in  a  cell  not  very  far  removed  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  prison,  and  last  night  I 
got  a  man  to  sing  a  ballad  in  such  a  stentorian  style  of  voice  that  he  could  not  but 
hear  it.  They  have  taken  the  man  into  custody,  but  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that 
Dick  knows  something  will  be  attempted  for  him." 

"  What  ballad,  was  it  ?"  said  Jack. 

**  It's  only  a  piece  of  doggrel,  got  up  for  the  occasion.    It  ran  thus,— » 

*  We  wish  him  to  eat  and  to  drink ; 
And  Bess,  she  is  well  taken  care  of. 
C—  and  J — ,  both  are  in  town, 
And,  they  won't  let  the  grabs  hurt  a  hair  of 

His  head,  tol  lol  de  rol  loll* 

And  there  was  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  which,  I  feel  assured,  Dick  was 
sharp-witted  enough  to  understand  in  a  moment ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  police  could 
make  anything  of  it,  and,  even  if  they  did,  it  will  puzzle  them,  and  they  won't 
know  what  to  do.*' 

"  I  ^m  of  your  opinion,"  said  Claude  ;  "  and  I  shall  sleep  more  comfortably 
to-night,  when  I  think  that  Dick  don't  look  forward  to  the  dance  upon  nothing 
on  Monday  morning  next." 

**  But,  about  the  hangman,"  said  Jack.  "Have  you  succeeded  in  arranging 
anything  with  him  ?" 

"Yes  ;  and  to-night,  at  eleven  o'clock,  I  will  take  you  both  to  his  house,  for  it 
is  necessary  that  he  should  know  you ;  and  once  again,  let  me  assure  you  that 
you  may  banish  all  idea  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  trickery  upon  his  part.  He 
is  to  well  paid  by  me  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  he  is  much  mor«  my  servant 
than  he  is  the  servant  of  the  corporation." 

**  We  shall  be  ready  to  the  minute,"  said  Claude. 

We  need  not  go  through  with  the  trivial  events  of  that  Sunday  in  Oxford, 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  hung  frightfully  heavy  upon  the  hands  of  Jack  and  Claude, 
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and  that  the  incessant  belKringing  was  enough  to  drive  any  reasonable  persons 
right  out  of  their  wits.  'J'he  hour,  however,  came  at  last  for  the  very  interesting 
interview  with  the  executioner  to  take  place. 

Zadoc  came  to  the  lodging  at  about  a  quarter  before  the  time  appointed,  and 
as  both  Claude  and  Jack  had  been  ready  for  him  some  time,  they  immediately  all 
sallied  out  together. 

*'  Nothing  new,  I  suppose?"  said  Claude. 

**No  ;  except  a  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  that  Dick  Turpin  quite'fully  under- 
stood the  song,  for  1  hear  that  he  demands  nothing  but  mutton  chops  and  port 
wine." 

"  And  do  thev  give  them  to  him  ?" 

<*I  shouldn't  wonder  but  they  do..  It's  an  old  custom  to  be  liberal  to  any 
one  condemned  to  death,  and  whom  the  authorities  feel  tolerably  certain  will  not 
be  reprieved ;  so  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  idea  of  Dick  being  weak  and 
out  of  condition  to'morrort  morning." 


CHAPTER  CXCIX. 

THE    COMMON    NEAR   OXFORD,    AND    THE   TUMULT   UPON    IT. 

The  Oxford  hangman's  house  was  about  half  a  mile  on  the  outside  of  the  town. 
It^was  a  pretty  enough  place,  surrounded  by  a  little  garden,  so  far  as  Claude  and 
Jack  could  see  of  it  at  that  hour  of  the  night. 

"  What  do  you  expect  to  find  this  man  ?"  said  Zadoc,  as  they  rung  at  the  gate- 
bell  of  the  cottage  belonging  to  the  executioner. 

"  He  should  be,''  said  Claude,  "  rather  a  burly  ruffian." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack,  "  and  with  nothing  but  animal  appetites,  and  about  as  small 
a  share  of  intellect  as  may  enable  anybody  to  get  through  the  ordinary  course 
of  everyday  life.* 

"  You  really  think  so  ?" 

•*  Such  an  idea  of  a  hangman  comes  up  to  our  notions  of  what  he  ought  to  be," 
said  Claude  ;  *'  but  I  have  seen  quite  enough  of  life  to  know  how  our  ideal  notions 
of  things,  and  of  people,  are  often  to  be  at  striking  variance  with  the  fact." 

"  You  are  right  there,"  said  Zadoc  ;  '*  you  should  always  distrust  what  your  im- 
magination  tells  you.  I  never  went  to  a  strange  place  in  my  life  but  what  it  turned 
out  to  be  as  difrerent  as  it  possibly  could  from  what  my  fancy  had  pictured  it ;  and 
I  never  got  into  the  company  of  a  person  that  I  had  heard  of,  and  formed  an  idea 
concerning,  that  I  did  not  find  him  or  her  something  widely  different  from  all  that 
I  had  previously,  perhaps  at  great  pains,  pictured." 

"From  all  which,"  said  Jack,  ''we  are  to  conclude  that  we  are  very  wrong 
about  the  Oxford  hangman  ?" 

The  Jew  nodded. 

"  Well,"  said  Claude,  ''  so  long  as  he  does  not  play  us  false,  and  answers  our 
purpose  regarding  poor  Dick,  he  may  be  what  he  likes,  and  I  shall  consider  him 
the  pearl  of  executioners,  and  always  shaU  have  a  friendly  feeling  for  him.  What 
say  you.  Jack  Y* 

"  I  will  strive  to  cultivate  the  same  feeling,"  said  Jack,  very  gently,  "although 
it  will  be  perhaps  to  me,  Claude,  a  little  more  difl&cult  than  it  can  be  by  any 
means  to  you." 

*'  Excuse  me.  Jack,"  whispered  Claude,  *'  if  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  you 
do  not  like  jesting.  I  did  not  think  of  you,  and  what  you  had  gone  through,  at 
the  moment." 

••"Don't  mention  it,"  said  Jack,  as  he  smiled  faintly. 

Poor  Jack  !  He  still  could  not  forget  the  horrors  he  had  passed  through  at  his 
own  execution,  from  which  he  had  emerged  into  life  again  so  very  strangely,  but 
to  be  only  half  the  man  he  was. 
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While  this  little  quiet  bit  of  conversation  was  in  an  under  tone  going  on 
between  Claude  and  Jack,  Zadoc  had  ran^  the  bell  at  the  garden  gate  of  the 
hangman's  house  ;  and  in  a  few  moments,  like  a  moving  star  in  the  darkness,  a 
candle,  in  the  custody  of  some  one,  came  do^vn  to  the  gate,  and  a  soft  musical 
voice  then  said — 

"  Who  is  there  ?" 

**  I  want  your  father,  my  dear,"  said  the  Jew  ;  "  you  know  me  ?" 

'*  Oh,  yes  ;  you  are  our  friend,  Mr.  Zadoc.  Come  in — come  in.  Father  said 
that  he  expected  you  would  come,  and  bring  two  gentlemen  with  you." 

"Yes,  and  here  they  are.** 

The  little  girl— for  such  she  was,  and  not  above  twelve  years  of  age — held  up 
the  light,  and  curtseyed  to  Claude  and  Jack,  as  she  held  open  the  garden  gate  for 
them  to  enter  by.  The  faint  rays  of  the  li«ght  fell  upon  her  face,  and  Claude  was 
astonished  at  her  rare  and  exquisite  beauty.  As  for  Jack,  he  could  hardly  take 
his  eyes  off  her,  she  w  as  was  really  such  a  piece  of  miniature  loveliness  to  look 
upon. 

*'  Your  father  is  quite  alone,  of  course  ?'*  said  the  Jew. 

**  Oh  yes,  sir,  quite  ;  and  he  is  expecting  you.** 

The  little  girl  led  the  wayup''a  trimly  kept  narrow  garden  path,  and  the  Jew 
said  to  her  as  he  followed  her— 

"  You  are  as  fond  of  your  garden  as  ever,  Emma,  I  presume,  by  the  way  in 
which  you  keep  it.  I  see  it  is  as  trim  and  carefully  got  up  as  ever ;  even  now  I 
can  smell  the  perfume  of  the  sweet  flowers  thai  you  have  m  buch  rare  abundance, 
and  which  do  yoMi  so  much  credit  in  the  rearing.'* 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied.  "  You  know,  Mr.  Zadoc,  that  next  to  Pa,  I  love  the 
flowers  and  the  little  garden,*' 

"  Next  to  Pa !"  whispered  Jack  to  Claude,  **  she  loves  the " 

«  Hush  !   hush  r 

■^  Jack  did  not  complete  his  sentence,  and  then  the  little  girl  paused  at  the  door 
of  the  little  cottage,  and  holding  it  open  she  motioned  them  to  enter.  The  door 
w^as  so  low,  that  both  Claude^  and  Jack  had  to  pause  and  stoop  at  its  threshold. 
The  Jew  was  able  to  enter  without  that  ceremony. 

The  little  girl  lighted  them  into  the  parlour  of  the  cottage,  and  then  herself 
retired  to  the  kitchen.  For  a  moment  or  two,  neither  Claude  nor  Jack  saw  that 
the  parlour  was  tenanted,  but  a  very  small  soft  Toice  said  suddenly — 

"  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome,"  and  then  from  a  couch  there  i-ose  a  short  and 
very  slimly  made  fair  man,  with  a  small  portion  of  hair  upon  his  head,  and  appa- 
rently cast  in  nature's  weakest  physical  mould. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Zadoc,  "  to  introduce  you  both  to  him  whom  you  seek.** 

"What,"  said  Clawde,  -^are  you  the ?" 

"  Hush,"  said  Zadoc.  "  The  word  that  was  upon  your  lips  is  niBver,  by  any 
accident,  mentioned  in  this  house.*' 

"  It  shall  not  then  pass  my  lips,"  said  Claude. 

''  Nor  mine,''  said.  Jack,  with  a  shudder,  for  different  as  the  Oxford  hangman 
was  from  all  his  ideal  notions  of  such  a  character,  he  could  not  but  shake  a  little 
to  find  himself  in  the  presence  of  one  who  filled  that  awful  office,  let  him  be  in 
manner  or  appearance  what  he  might. 

The  hangman  very  carefully  closed  the  door  of  the  room,  and  then  he  said — 

**  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Zadoc  has  said  that  a  certain  word  is  never  by  any  accident 
mentioned  in  this  house.  It  is  true,  and  it  is  not  that  I  myself  so  dread  the  word, 
but  my  little  girl,  Emma,  is  all  the  tie  I  have  that  binds  me  to  the  world.  My 
wife  is  "gone,  and  I  [have  no  children  but  her,  and  she  knows  not  what  her 
father  is.'* 

'*  You  astonish  me  !'*  said  Claude. 

'*  And  me,"  said  Jack.  •'  One  would  think  it  a~thing  of  impossibility  to  keep 
such  a  secret  from  her.'* 

"  Doubtless,"  said  the  hangman,  "  the  day  will  come,  when  some  officious 
person  will  step  between  us,  and  kill  her  with  the  knowledge  of  what  I  am,  and 
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by  "tvbat  means  I  have  fed  and  clothed  her,  and  brought  her  up  to  gentleness  and 
truth  ;  but  as  yet  she  knows  it  not,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  come  home  to  one 
who  does  not  shrink  from  me." 

*•  One  would  think,"  said  Claude,  "  that  her  very  playmates  would  tell  her, 
children  are  such  bad  keepers  of  secrets." 

*'  She  ha3  no  playmates,  sir.  She  lives  here,  the  secluded  life  of  a  little  nun. 
For  five  years  she  has  never  once  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  gate  which  she 
opened  to  admit  you  to  the  garden.  All  her  delights,  and  she  has  many,  are  con- 
centrated in  this  cottage  and  garden.  She  and  I  talk  together,  but  never  of  the 
world  without,  and  she  has  no  desire  to  go  from  the  precincts  of  this  humble 
home,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  we  are  not  troubled  with  many  visitors." 

**  This  is  indeed  most  singular,"  said  Claude.  "  You  must  live  though  in 
constant  dread  of  the  secret  oozing  out  through  some  channel." 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  rocked  to  and  fro. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Zadoc,  "  I  have  not  seen  you  like  this  for  years,  and  you 
promised  us  you  would  get  over  all  this  kind  of  feeling  ;  I  think,  too,  that  now  of 
all  times  you  ought  to  be  able  to  do  battle  with  it,  for  1  know  of  nothing  that  can 
prevent  your  almost  immediate  departure  for  the  new  world." 

♦*  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  hangman,  "  what  a  cheering  thought  that  is.  I  will  take 
my  child  with  me,  and  thousands  of  miles  from  here,  there  will  be  no  one  to 
whisper  the  dreadful  truth  in  her  young  ears,  and  turn  her  he&rt  from  me  for 
ever," 

**  Yes,"  added  Zadoc,  "with  the  money  which  these  gentlemen  give  me  for 
you,  and  which  you  will  earn  by  the  service  you  will  do  them  on  Monday  next, 
you  will  be  able  to  go  to  America  as  soon  as  you  like." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes.     What  a  cheering  thought  that  is." 

"  It  no  doubt  is,  and  ought  to  be,"  said  Claude.  "  I  will  rejoice,  indeed,  that 
this  transaction  will  not  only,  as  I  hope,  save  my  friend,  but  likewise  enable  you  to 
achieve  so  great  a  good.  You  can  take  to  some  other  course  of  life  in  America, 
and  no  one  need  guess  for  a  moment  who  or  what  you  were  in  England." 

**  You  think  they  will  not  suspect  ?" 

s*  How  can  they  V  said  Zadoc.  "  You  do  not  carry  the  insignia  of  your  calling 
stamped  upon  your  face." 

''  No.     I  think  I  do  not." 

*' Quite  the  contrary,"  said  Claude.  "There  is  not  a  man  breafthing  who 
from  hundreds  would  pick  you  out  as  likely  to  be  what  you  now  are." 

"  It  is  cheering  to  me  to  here  you  all  say  that ;  ard  yet,  do  you  know,  at  times 
I  have  possessed  myself  with  the  idea,  that  there  is  a  something  about  my  looks 
which  proclaims  the  dreadful  truth;  and  when  I  have  least  expected  it,  my  child 
has  shrunk  from  me  with  a  shudder,  as  though  nature,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
had  let  her  know  that  my  arms  were  to  be  avoided  as  a  tenor  and  a  pollution." 

"  All  that  is  imagination,"  said  Zadoc. 

"It  can  be  nothing  else,"  said  Claude  ;  and  yet,  even  as  he  spoke,  he  could  not 
bui  fancy  that  there  was  a  strangeness  about  the  eyes  of  the  hangman,  which  he 
had  not  noticed  upon  first  coming  into  the  room.  Jack,  however,  who  had  said 
the  least,  had  noticed  the  peculiarilymore  quickly  than  Claude  had  done,  and  had 
noticed  it  with  a  kind  of  inward  shudder ;  that  made  him  wish  himself  out  of  the 
cottage  again,  and  in  the  open  air. 

But  after  all,  perhaps,  while  Claude  and  Jack  were  accusiag  the  hangman  of 
being  the  slave  of  his  imagination  to  too  great  an  extent,  they  were  in  reality 
giving  the  reins  of  their  own  fanc}',  and  seeing  things  in  him  that  had  no  real  ex- 
istence whatever ;  sr  if  nature  bad  given  him  a  little  peculiarity  about  the  eye-%  no 
one  who  did  not  know  his  calling  would  probably  hit  upon  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  hangman  in  conseqence,  -'  -i-^ 

"  You  will  get  rid  of  all  these  feelings  and  fanies,"  said  Zadoc,  "and  before 
you  have  been  one  month  out  of  Oxford." 

'♦  I  hope  so." 
^"  That  is  pretty  clear,     But|novv  let  us  decide  upon  what  is  to  be  done  oulhe 
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Monday.  All  money  matters  will  be  settled  with  Mr.  Zadoz.  Now  I  hope  that 
BO  obstacle  occurs  to  your  mind  to  the  carrying  out  the  plan  of  operation  laid 
down.'* 

"  None  whatever,"  said  the  hangman.  "  It  has  one  good  recommendationj  and 
that  is  its  boldness." 

^,  "  I  am  glad  you  think  that  a  reeoramendai^on,  for  it  gives  me  a  kind  of  assur- 
ance that  you  wUl  not  shrink  from  what  you  have  to  do,  from  any  fears  of  the 
result." 

**  My  good,  sir,  \\hat  I  have  to  do  is  so  httle,  that,  let  me  shrink  how  I  might,  I 
cannot  hurt  your  plot.  As  I  understaad  it,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  be  so  unwell 
at  an  early  hour  on  Monday  morning,  as  to  feel  that  it  is  quite  impossible  I  can 
attend  to  the  execution,  and.  then  from  fear  that  the  si  eriff  should  be  left  in  an 
!  unpleasant  dilemma,  I  send  you  as  a  substitute.'* 
;|       "  That  is  it,"  said  Zadoc. 

*?  Precisely,"  said  Claude.     *'  After  that  all  depends  upon  ourselves  I  am 
'  aware,  and  I  only  hope  you  will  not  be  troubled  about  it.** 

** I  have  no  apprehensions.  What  can  they  do?  My  story  will  be  simple 
enough.  You  came  to  me,  I  will  say,  and  I  did  not  know  who  you  were,  and 
recommended  you  to  the  office  from  the  well-known  difficulty  of  getting  any 
one  to  perform  it,  especially  in  an  emergency,  and  only  pro  tern" 

*'  Exactly,  and  you  may  depend  upon  me,  let  the  affair  terminate  how  it  may, 
making  my  story  tally  with  yours. 

"  I  thatik  you  ;  and  if  you  are  taken  and  condemned  for  your  own  offences  to 
die,  they  must  seek  another  hangman,  for  I  am  determined  that  my  indisposition 
shall  continue  until  I  leave  Oxford,  which  will  be  now  as  soon  as  I  can  do  so, 
without  attracting  the  attention  and  suspicion  of  the  authorities.  I  must  not  be 
at  all  precipitate  in  the  matter." 

"Then  it  is  settled,"  said  Zsdoc,  "  that  this  gentleman  comes  at  an  early  hour 
here  on  Menday  morning  ?" 

"  Yes,   quite.      Take    care   to  be  dressed  accordingly.      A  shabby    s    u  of 
rather  common  clothes  will  be  best ;  and   1  should  say  that  you  were  a  c  ffin 
maker  by  trade,  and  that  I  have  instructed  you  how  to  officiate  as  my  deputy 
,  upon  the  occasion  required." 

*'  Very  good,"  said  Claude  ;  ''  eall  me  what  you  please,  I  will  take  good  care  to 
dress  the  character.  I  fancy  ray  best  plan  will  be  to  make  myself  up  to  loek  like 
a  dissipated  idle  mechanic." 

**Yk)U  may  gafely  leave  all  that  to  me,'*  said  Zadoc. 

''Not  a  doubt  of  that,"  said  Claude.  '*  And  now  we  will  leave  you,  and  hope 
you  will  be  happy  enough  in  the  new  world.'' 

*'  It  is  a  hope,"  said  the  hangman. 

Jack  noticed  that  he  never  offered  his  hand  to  either  of  them,  or  spoke  one 
word  about  an^y  refreshments.  iS'o  doubt  the  wretched  man  felt  that  he  was  too 
much  repudiated  by  society  even  to  take  that  liberty  with  a  highwayman. 

The  little  girl  with  her  cheerful  pretty  face  let  them  all  out  again,  and  bade 
them  good  night  with  a  soft  musical  voice  as  she  closed  the  garden  gate  upon 
tkem. 


CHAPTER  CC. 

A    RIOT   AT   AN    IIXBGUTION. —  THE     RAGE    FROM  OXFORD. 

Claude  and  Jack  had  now  but  little  rest  until  the  eveatful  Monday  morning, 
as  that  was  lo  decide  whether  this  daring  plan  would  suffice  or  not  for  the  rescue 
of  Dick  Turpin. 

At  the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning,  Zadoc  called  for  them  both,  and  took  them  to 
his  cottage.  By  seven  he  had  equipped  Claude  in  the  costume  which  he  thought 
most  likely  t©  deceive  the  authorities  with  regard  to  his  real  character. 


Ir 
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Claude  upoa  this  ©ccasioa  wore  a  rusty  ragged  suit  of  clothes  that  might  have 
been  those  of  a  mechanic  that  [he  kept  for  his  Sunday  suit  in  prosperous  times, 
but  which  he  had  long  taken  recklessly  into  ordinary  Hse,  and  subjected  t'O  all  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  dissolute  life.  A  dirty  apron  was  twisted  round  bis  waist  with 
a  ragged  corner  of  it  hanging  down,  and  the  Jew,  with  amaxing  art,  painted  the  fac  e 
of  cfaude  so  that  he  looked  a  good  ten  years  older  than  he  really  was. 

When  Duval  looked  at  himself  in  a  glass,  he  cried  out— 

**  This  3'isguise  is  perfect.     What  do  you  think  of  it,  Jack  P" 

"  T  hat  it  could  not  be  better.  Now,  Mr.  Zadoc,  what  do  you  advise  me  to  wear 
pon  this  interesting  occasion  ?'* 

"  I  have  tkought  of  that,"  said  the  Jew.  "You  will  not  only  be  mounted 
yourself,  but  you  will  have  the  care  of  Claude's  horse,  and  of  Dick  Turpin's  ;  so  1 
shall  put  you  in  the  custume  of  a  coHamon  livery-stable  helper,  in  order  to  give 
the  affair  the  appearance  as  if  you  had  been  sent  out  with  the  two  horses  either 
to  take  them  somewhere,  or  ordered  as  merely  to  give  them  a  little  exercise.  It 
wi  11  then  look  very  natural  that  passsing  by  the  place  of  execution,  you  sheuld 
stop  to  see  what  is  going  on,  and  get  as  close  to  the  scaffold  as  you  cp.n." 
'  *•  Yes,"  said  Jack,  *'  nothing  could  be  better  than  that.  Pray,  Mr.  Zadoc,  be 
so  good  as  to  equip©  me  as  quickly  as  yen  can  m  my  stable  costume,  and  you  may 
safely  trust  me  to  act  the  character." 

"Of  that  I  have  no  doubt." 

There  was'  now  but  little  time  t-o  lose,  and  with  great  alacrity  Jack  was  got 
up  in  the  costume  that  Zadoc  had  mentioned.  He  wore  a  pair  of  very  voluminous 
shorts,  with  a  good  assortment  of  pearl  buttons  at  the  knees,  and  they  were  then 
fastened,  after  being  given  that  peculiar  twist  that  is  so  much  affected  by  those 
who  occupy  a  stable  position.  Below  these  he  wore  drab  gaiters.  All  that  he 
had  upon  his  upper  man  was  a  very  low-flapped  waistcoat,  with  sleeves  to  it ;  and 
on  his  head  he  wore  a  seal-skin  cap.  Aroand  his  neck  he  had  a  pink  spotted 
cravat  ;  and  when  he  was  thus  completed,  and  stood  with  the  end  of  along  straw 
in  his  mouth,  as  though  he  had  just  come  in  a  highly  contemplative  mood  from 
some  stable-yard,  he  looked  quite  picturesque. 

"Upon  my  word,  Jack,"  said  Claude,  "I  don't  think  I  should  have  known 
you  myself ;  the  transformation  is,  indeed,  most  eomplete,'* 

«« I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  said  the  Jew  ;  **for,  somehow  or  another, 
the  authorities  of  Oxford  have  got  a  prel^  good  description  of  both  your  persons 
now." 

"  Have  they,  indeed  ?" 

*'  Yes ;  and  I  suppose  it  has  been  from  the  Innkeeper  where  you  put  up,  when 
first  you  arrived,  before  the  hazardous  attempt  upon  the  prison.*' 

*'  Not  a  doubt— not  a  doubt.  Well,  if  they  don't  find  us  out  now,  I  will  for- 
give them  for  finding  us  upon  that  occasion  ;  and  this  much  I  will  say,  that  if  I 
and  Dick  get  mounted,  they  won't  need  to  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  coming 
after  us,  for  it  will  be  all  in  vain  if  they  do.  We  shall  go  three  miles  to  their 
two.     If  that  don't  quickly  distance  them,  I  don't  know  what  will.'' 

*'  Nor  I,  either,"  said  Zadoc,     **  Are  yon  b@th  ready  ?" 

"  Quite!  quite!" 

"Then  you.  Jack,  go  to  the  stable,  and  get  the  horses  ready  ;  and  youi  Claude, 
come  along  with  me,  to  the  hangman's  cottage,  for  he  will  be  not  a  little  impa- 
tient about  this  affair,  I'll  warrant,  since  you  know  what  a  great  object  he  has  in 
view  regarding  k.  *' 

"  Yes ;  that  was  what  tempted  him,  no  doubt."  I 

**  It  was." 

"  And  vou  knew  that  it  would  tempt  him  ?" 

*' Fortunately  I  did,  or  I  should  hardly  have  risked  ray  ptsition  in  the  city,  by 
tampering  with  him  ;  I  believe  that  I  am  the  only  friend  he  has  in  the  whole  of 
Oxford,  and  he  has  always  been  grateful  to  me,  because  I  did  not  despise  hini, 
but  at  times  passed  an  hour  or  so  at  his  cottage  along  with  him  and  his  little  girl." 

"  It  is  a  capital  thing  for  us,  that  you  thought  even  ©f  doing  so,  for,  without 
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his  connivance,  this  plan,  which,  the  more  I  look  at  it,  seems  to  me  the  more 
possible  and  hkely  of  success,  would  have  been  but  a  piece  of  madness,  resulting 
in  the  throwing  away  of  our  lives." 

"  Good-by,  Claude,"  said  Jack ;  "  if  anything  happens  amiss,  let  this  be  a 
farewell." 

"  No,  Jack,  we  will  not  take  leave  of  each  other  now.  It  looks  like  anticipa- 
ting the  future.     I  will  not  say  good-by,  but  I  will  say  good-day." 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  *' well,  be  it  so  ;  1  will  only  say  good- day. 

They  shook  hands,  and  separated. 

"  Do  you  think,''  said  Zadoc,  "  that  he  will  be  firm  enough  ?" 

"  Yes,  quite  so  ;  I  never  knew  Jack  to  fail  once  in  an  enterprise  yet,  when  it 
comes  to  the  actual  execution  of  it,  whatever  might  be  his  feelings  beforehand." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that ;  it  gives  one  confidence.'* 

They  soon  cleared  the  distance  between  the  Jew's  cottage  and  the  hangman 's 
little  abode,  and,  as  before,  they  were  let  in  by  the  little  girl,  who  had  not  the 
smallest  recollection  of  Claude,  and  would  evidently  have  gladly  kept  him  outside, 
in  consequence  of  his  disreputable  appearance,  had  it  not  been  that  Zadoc  said  to 
her, — 

"  It  is  all  right,  my  dear ;  I  know  this  person.  He  is  going  to  do  some  work  in 
the  city,  for  your  father." 

Upon  this,  there  was  no  further  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  little  girl,  and 
Claude  and  Zadcc  were  in  a  few  moments  in  the  parlour  where  they  had  seen 
the  executioner  on  the  preceding  evening. 

By  the  open  light  of  day,  Claude  was  still  more  struck  by  his  weakly  and 
diminutive  appearance  chaa  he  had  been  overnight;  but  there  was  no  time  for 
any  copversation  now.  The  hangman  merely  handed  Claude  a  letter,  addressed 
to  the  sherifl^  a^d  then  added, — 

"  I  will  go  to  bed  at  once  the  moment  you  leave,  for  it  is  just  possible  they  may 
send  an  officer  to  know  if  I  am  really  ill,"^and  in  that  case  I  must  of  course  be 
prepared  to  play  m  part ;  and  even  if  they  should  send  the  jail  surgeon,  I  think  I 
can  baffle  him,  for  I  will  take  some  drug  that  will  make  me  very  sick  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  if  I  have  from  my  little  girl  notice  of  his  coming ;  so 
now  go,  and  success  attend  you.  You  have  my  best  wishes ;  and  until  1  hearfrom 
popular  rumour  that  you  have  succeeded,  I  shall  pass,  shut  up  here,  but  a  very 
miserable  time  of  v,  from  ray  anxiety  upon  the  matter." 

"  Come,"  said  Zadoc.    ''  You  will  see  me  this  evening  here,  my  friend." 

"All's  right  upon  that  score.  I  am  quite  satisried,"  said  the  hangman;  /*of 
course  you  will  be  sure  to  find  me  at  home." 

Claude  guessed  that  these  few  words  between  them  had  reference  to  the  money, 
and  he  paid  no  attention  to  them,  for  he  did  not  think  he  ought  to  interfere  with 
Zadoc's  arrangements  in  that  particular,  so  long  as  the  hangman  was  satisfied. 

They  now  set  off,  and  when  they  got  close  to  the  town,  Zadoc  said, — "  Now, 
my  friend,  I  leave  you  to  your  own  resources,  and  to  play  your  part  as  best  as 
you  ma  y.  You  will  go  direct  to  the  jail  with  the  letter,  and,  when  they  find  it  is 
addressed  to  the  sheriff,  they  will  let  you  into  the  lobby  at  once,  and  allow  you 
to  wait  for  an  answer  there.  Of  course,  now,  all  depends  upon  your  own  address." 

"  I  know  it;.     You  and  I  will  meet  again  as  agreed." 
"  That  will  do." 

With  a  mutual  nod  merely,  they  separated,  and  Claude  went  upon  certainly 
one  of  the  most  truly  hazardous  enterprises  that  in  his  life  of  strange  adventures 
he  had  ever  achieved  or  thought  of  achieving.  Not  only  Dick's  life  but  his 
own,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  Jack's,  hung  upon  the  events  of  the  next  few  hours; 
but  yet  he  did  not  feel  any  degree  of  shrinking  or  even  of  nervousness.  All  he 
felt  was  deep  anxiety  for  the  result,  and  a  determination  that  it  should  not  fail  to 
be  a  satisfactory  one  fiom  any  fault  of  his. 
He  walked  rapidly  and  soon  reached  the  jail. 

Oh,  if  the  authorities  of  Oxford  could  but  for  one  moment  have  guesed  who  it 
was  that  appeared  at  the  wicket-gate  of  the  prison,  with  what  g! ad  rapidity  they 
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would  have  opened  it,  and  welcomed  him  within  its  gloomy  walls  !     Ay,  welcomed 
him  to  the  darkest  eellthey  had,  and  the  heaviest  fetters  they  could  place  upon  his 

limbs ! 
"  What  now  ?"  said  a  rough  voice,  as  Claude  tapped  at  the  wicket  m  the  ouiter 

door  of  the  prison. 


THE  SCrPFLE  WITH  THE  0FFICER  AND  SERVANTS  NEAR  THE  LODGE, 

"Aletter  for  the  sheriff." 

*' Oh,  is  that  it?    Who  is  it  from,  eh  ?" 

"  The  sheriff  will  find  out  that  when  he  reads  it,  perhaps ;  and  as  it  is  not  for  \o  J, 
it  don't  matter  " 

**  Oh,  indeed,  that's  the  way  you  come  iti  is  it,  stupid  V* 
'*  Y  es  ,  idiot  1*  said  Claude. 

No.  lor. 
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The  man  as  he  opened  the  wicket  to  admit  him,  looked  as  though  he  woidd 
uncommonly  like  to  knock  him  down  ;  but  when  he  found  that  the  stranger  was 
about  a  head  taller  than  himself,  he  thought  ii  would  be  as  well  to  let  that  paet 
of  his  desirte  rest. 

*' The  sheriff  won't  be  here  yet  awhile,"  he  growled. 

"Oh,  won't  he,  Jem  !"  said  another  man,  who  was  sitting  yawnmg  upon  a' 
stone  bench.  "  You  forget  that  Dick  Turpin  is  to  be  scragged  this  morning,  and 
that  he  will  be  here  early  on  that  account." 

*'Do  I  forget  it  ?  *  said  the  surly  gate-keeper.  "  It  would  be  no  fault  of  yours 
if  I  remembered  nothing  else,  for  1  do  not  think  you  have  spoken  of  nothing  else 
since  the  trial.  What  is  to  you,  I  wonder,  about  his  being  scragged,  that  you  are 
so  highly  interested  about  it?" 

"  It's  nothing  to  me  personally,"  said  the  other  turnkey,  *'  only  I'm  sorry  for 
the  poor  fellow,  that's  all." 

**  You  are  ?     Aad  pray,  why  ?" 

'•Because,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  he  hasn't  had  fair  play,  and  that'is  a  fact. 
They  have  hung  the  poor  fellow,  or  are  going  to  hang  him,  because  he  has  a  bad 
character,  and  not  for  what  he  has  done,  and  that's  what  I  don't  like.  It  ain't 
English-like,  and  it  won't  stand  the  thinking  of,  in  my  opinion." 

**  In  your  opinion  ?"  screamed  the  other.  "Ha!  ha! — In  your  opinion! 
;T&at's  a  good  idea  ;  your  opinion  is  of  a  vast  deal  of  consequence,  I  daresay. 
Hilioa!  here's  the  sheriff's  carriage  already.  Look  alive  all  of  you.  The 
sheriff !— The  sheriff !  fling  the  Governor's  bell  at  once,  and  tell  him.  It  is 
time  to  look  about  us  now,  and  the  less  you  saw  about  your  opinion,  old  chap, 
and  about  what  you  think  is  fair  and  what  ain't,  the  better  for  you." 

*'I  don't  care,"  said  the  other,  "  who  knows  my  opinion.  What's  fair  is  fair, 
and  what  ain't,  ain't,  and  t  sharn't  say  black's  white  to  please  anybody,  no  not  if 
all  the  sheriffs  in  England  were  to  be  railing  at  me  for  it.  They  can  but  give  a 
fellow  the  sack,  and  that  I  don't  care  a  straw  about." 

A  rattling  knock  at  the  door  of  the  prison  now  announced  that  the  sheriff's 
footman  was  determined  his  master's  presence  should  be  known  with  eclat^  and  ac- 
cording to  custom. 

The  whole  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  sheriff,  with  his  gold  chain  of  office 
round  his  neck,  made  his  appearance.  He  looked  in  a  great  fluster,  did  that 
sheriff,  for  he  detested  the  job  of  being  present  at  ^a  hanging.  It  distracted  his 
equanimity  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

"  Come — come,"  he  said.  '*  Is  everything  ready  now  ?  Don't  be  behind-hand 
with  anything.  Let  it  be  all  done  as  soon  as  possibl^^.  A  coldish  raw  kind  of 
morning,  too,  it  is.     Come — come,  be  quick  all  of  you." 

:     "A  letter  for  you,  sir,"  said  Claude,  stepping  forward  and  presenting  the 
liaagltian's  mission  to  the  sheriff. 

\    "Now  really,  my  man,  how  can  I  be  troubled  with  letters  now ?     Here  am  I 
rmised  up  in  the  cold  apon  a  most  disagreeable  ofi&ce,  and  people  push  letters 
into  my  hand  the  moment  X  get  to  the  jail.  Upon  my  word  it  is  too  bad — too  bad, 
indeed.    I  really  cannot  attend  to  it.'' 
'*'  Biit,  sir " 

"  Poh  \  poh !  Don't  trouble  me— go  away.  Leave  the  letter,  or  come  to  my 
office  after  the  execution,  for  I  cannot  be  troubled  with  such  an  affair  just  now 
really.  Dear  me,  who  is  it  from  that  they  send  to  me  at  such  a  time  as  this,  eh  ? 
Who  is  it  from?" 

"  The  executioner!"  said  Claude. 


^  CHAPTER    CCI. 

THE   EVENTFUL    MORNING    COMES    TO    AN    END. 

When  Claude  communicated  the  word,  executioner,  everybody,  looked  rather 
aghast  ;  and  above  all  the  others,  the  sheriff  appeared  to  be  rather  staggered. 
"  What  do  you  mean?"  he  cried.    "What  nonsense  is  this  that  you  tell   me 
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that  the  executioner  has  written  a  note  when  he  has  to  be  hear  directly  ?  and,  in 
deed,  bless  me,  he  ought  to  be  here  now.'' 

'*  Yes,  sir/'  eaid  a  turnkey,  "  so  he  ought," 

*'  And  pray,  sir;"  said  the  sheriff,  who  was  quite  prepared  now  to  quarrel  with 
everybody  upon  the  smallest  possible  notice,  "and  pray,  sir,  who  requested  you 
to  make  a  remark  ?" 

'*  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  turnkey. 

"You  beg  pardon,  sir  ?    How  dare  you  beg  pardon,  I  should  like  to  Jcnow  ?" 

This  the  turnkey  found  to  be  rather  unanswerable,  and  he  got  out  of  the  way  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

"  Ah!'  continued  the  highly  indignant  sheriff.  "A  pretty  thing,  indeed,  that 
1  am  to  come  here  at  such  a  time  in  the  morning  as  this  upon  the  most  trouble- 
some and  onerous  duties,  and  then  to  be  spokeji  to  in  such  a  way.  Come,  you 
fellow,  are  you  quite  sure  this  is  from  the  executioner  ?" 

"  He  gave  it  to  me  himsei^''  said  Claude. 

*'  Bless  me.     Tut — tut !  what  can  it  be  about  ?" 

*'  He  is  very  bad." 

'*  Bad — bad  ?  I  know  he  is  bad.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  You  don't 
mean  ill,  do  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.     Confined  to  his  bed.     Dying,  it  is  thought.*' 

"  The  executioner  dying!  The  devil!  Pray,  sir,  what  right  as  he  to  die 
until  he  has  dona  bis  duty  here  to  day  ?  I  ask  you  or  any  reasonable  man,  if  you 
are  a  reasonable  man,  which  you  don't  look  like,  what  right  a  low  person  has  to 
die,  when  he  is  wanted  to  do  sometTiing  that  nobody  else  likes  to  do  as  is  likely  to 
like  todo?" 

To  this  question  Claude  made  no  reply,  and  the  sheriff  bustled  off  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  crying — 

'*  Where  is  the  governor— where  is  the  governor?  I  must  speak  to  the 
governor.  Gracious  Providence,  where  is  the  govenaor  ?  Here's  a  pretty  to  do. 
I  shall  have  to  hayg  DickTurpin  myself,  I  suppose.     Goodness  gracious  !" 

Claude  had  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  to  keep  his  countenance  while  the 
sheriff  made  such  an  undignified  appearance,  and  when  he  had  left  the  vestibale 
of  the  prison  and  some  of  the  turnkeys  laughed,  Claude  could  not  help  joining 
with  them. 

'<  Is  Dennis  really  bad,"  said  one  to  Claude. 

"  Yes,"  said  Claude,  Dennis,  was  the  executioner's  name.  "Yes,  he  is  so 
bad  that  you  won't  see  him  here  to  day.'' 

Claude  thought  that  it  was  just  as  well,  since  they  were  willing,  that  he  should 
be  on  moderately  civilterms  with  the  turnkeys. 

*'  That's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  then,"  said  one  of  them,  ''  for  Dick  Turpin 
mast  be  hung  to  day,  and  the  question  will  be  who  is  to  do  the  job  ?  I  heard 
the  recorder  say  that  if  Hobody  else  would,  the  sheriff  was  bound  to  tuck  up  the 
fellow," 

**  Yes,  he  will  have  to  doit,"  said  another. 

**Ithirik  not,"  cried  a  third ;  and  then  pointing  to  Claude,  he  added — *'I 
don't  think  you  have  brought  Dennis's  letter  here  for  nothing,  my  friend.  You 
have  no  objection  to  act  as  his  substitute,  this  morning  ?" 

"  None  in  the  least,"  said  Claude. 

In  a  moment  the  turnkeys  drew  back  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Claude. 
I  It  was  astonishing  to  see  the  look  of  loathing  that  came  on  even  those  coarse 
men,  at  the  idea  of  anything  like  contact  with  a  hangman. 

*^  Yes,"  added  Claude,  "  if  the  sheriff  don't  like  the  job,  as  poor  Dennis  is 
ill,  I  am  willing  enough  to  doit,  as  I  sm  out  of  work,  unless  any  of  you  have  a 
decided  wish  for  the  little  bit  of  occupation." 

*'  Oh,  no— no— no  !" 

*'  Very  well.  I  only  mentioned  it  because  of  course  I  should  feel  very  sorry 
to  interfere  with  any  of  you  ;  but  if  none  of  you  like  it,  why  I'm  willing  to  do  it 
for  a  consideratioB." 
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"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  one,  "that  there  will  be  no 
o-reat  competition  for  the  job,  and  you  will  have  it,  as  far|a8  we  are  concerned. 
I  suppose  Dennis  will  let  you  have  all  the  perquisites  ?  The  clothes,  and  so  on  V 

"  Oh,  yes,  so  he  said,  and  as  I  am  rather  indifferently  clothed,  I  mean  to  put 
'em  all  on  when  I  get  'em." 

<*Youdor  ,         ^  .  :,     ^ 

«  Yes.  They  tell  me  that  Diek  Turpin  is  somewhat  about  my  size,  and  that 
he  dresses  well.  I  only  hope  he  will  put  on'  his  best  suit  this  morning,  and  then 
when  I  go  out  of  Oxford  I  shall  look  like  a  highwayman." 

"  Well,  you  certainly  do  take  the  matter  about  as  coolly  as  anybody  that  I 
ever  heard  of.     But  here   comes  somebody.     Now,  Jack,  what  is  it  ?" 

A  man  rushed  into  the  vestibule  in  haste,  and  said — 

"  The  sheriff  and  the  governor  want  to  &ec  the  man  that  brought  the  note  from 
Dennis." 

'•  I'm  the  person,"  said  Claude. 

♦'Follow  me,  then."  ,       ^   ,     , 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  all's  right.    I  do  begin  to  think  now  that  I  shall  really  get  the 

job.     Ha!  hal"  i  ^      , 

With  this,  snapping  his  fingers  as  though  he  were  m  great  glee  at  the  idea  of 
getting  the  job  of  hanging  a  man  and  his  clothes  to  put  on  afterwards,  Claude 
followed  the  man,  who  was  called  Jack,  through  some  dreary  windings  of  the 
prison  until  they  reached  the  door  of  an  apartment  of  a  semi-official  characterj 
in  which   the   governor,  the   sheriff,  and  the  chaplain,   were  engaged  in  earnest 

converse. 

Jacktapped  at  the  door,  and  the  voice  of  the  sheriff,  evidently  m  great  trepida- 
tion, cried — 
*'  Come  in  I" 

Jack  opened  the  door  and  ushered  in  Claude,  who  made  a  clumsy  sort  of  half 
insolent  bow.     The  governor  and  the  chaplain  regarded  him  alternately,  but  the 
'  isheriff  was  in  too  fussy  a  condition  to  take  much  notice  of  him. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  the  governor,  *'  of  course  you  know  the  errasd  yoM 
came  here  upon  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  do,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  it,  or  else  I  should  not  have 
come  ;  but  I  don't  much  care  about  it,  and  if  you  have  any  objection,  only  say  so 
and  there's  no  harm  done." 

*'  Ob,  no— no,"  cried  the  sheriff.  *'  No  objection,  quite  the  reverse,  my  good 
fellow ;  don't  think  ©f  goiog." 

"Pray,"  said  the  governor,  *'  who,  and  what  are  you  V 
"  That's  a  wide  question,"  said  Claude,  *'  and  I  answer  by  saying  I  am  a  bad 
character." 

"  A  bad  character  ?"  said  the  chaplain ;  "  oh,  dear  me  I" 
"  Sir,"  said  Claude,  *'  do  you  think  that  any  man  of  a  good  character,  and 
vrho  eared  much  about  his  fellow-men,  and  who  had  any  character  or  standing 
to  los&j  would  come  here  and  be  a  deputy  hangman?  I  don't  want  the  job,  if 
you  are  particular  about  me.  Find  some  one  with  a  good  character  to  do  it. 
Here  I  am,  a  man,  who  for  what  he  can  get  by  it,  and  1  hope  you  will  be  liberal, 
consents  to  be  a  hangman.  Don't  bother  me  with  any  questions.  Let  me  get 
through  the  job,  and  then  go  about  my  business  :  or  else  say  you  don't  mean  it, 
and  good  morning  to  you." 

«'  Oh,  no — no,"  cried  the  sheriff.  "  Stop  him  !  stop  him  !  It's  all  right ;  of 
course  I  will  be  liberal.  You  shall  do  it,  my  fine  fellow,  and  be  asked  no 
questions  at  all ;  and  I  will  give  you  an  extra  guinea  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and 
put  it  down  to  the  eounty — a-hem!  Mr.  Governor,  we  will  not  ask  this  highly 
interesting  young  man  any  questions,  for,  as  he  %uly  says,  it'is  not  everybody  who 
might  like  the  little  job  that  he  comes  about." 

*'As  y@u  please,  sir,"  said  the  governor;  "  of  course,  sir,  you  have  the 
decision  in  the  matter." 

♦«  Well,  well,  it's  all  right,  I  dare  say.     A  man  will  do  for  a  hangman  without 
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a  character,  I  rather  think.     Now,  Mr.  Chaplain,  how   is   your   prisoner  this 
morning  ?'' 

*•  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  he  laughs  at  me,"  said  the  chaplain. 

"Does  he  really?  How  very  odd  I  Well,  Mr.  Deputy  Hangman,  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  take  care  how  you  perform  your  duty.  I  hope  you  will  not 
make  any  blunder  at  the  last  moment." 

*•  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  no,"  said  Claude,  as  he  untwisted  a  rope  from  round  his 
waist.  *'I  thought  perhaps  I  might  have  the  situation,  so  I  brought  this  with 
me,  sir,  and  if  you  will  hold  your  head  on  one  side  for  a  moment  while  I  put  the 
noose  on,  you  will  see  how  nicely -" 

**  Me  !  me  !  Oh,  gracious  no  !  Keep  off!  Keep  him  away !  knock  him  down, 
Mr.  Governor.  Oh,  dear — oh,  dear,  I'm  all  over  of  a  profuse  perspiration  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  How  dare  you,  you  rascal,  propose  to  put  a  rope  over 
my  neck  ?    Do  yoa  know,  sir,  who  I  am,  I  ask  you,  sir  ?" 

*'  I  am  only  going  to  show  you,  sir." 

*'  You  were  only  going  to  show  me,  you  rascal  ?  Why  could  you  not  hang) 
the  chaplain  or  the  governor  ?'*  I 

"  1  am  quite  willing,"  said  Claude,  advancing  towards  the  chaplain,  who  had; 
indulged  in  a  quiet  smile  at  the  sheriff's  trepidation,  but  who  now  started  to  thej 
further  end  of  the  room  and  cried— 

•'  Murder !"  | 

*'  Go  and  wait  in  the  vestibule,"  said  the  governor.  "  You  will  be  sent  fori 
when  you  are  wanted."     '  \ 

*'  Very  good,"  said  Claude.  "  It's  all  right,  I  hope,  and  no  mistake.  I  shall 
be  ready,  gentlemen.^ 

*  We're  all  haHging — hang— hang — hanging, 
And  we're  all  hanging  at  our  house  at  home.' 

I  shall  be  ready  All's  one  to  me  as  long  as  it's  a  good  job.  Come,  I  say,  old 
chap,  they  call  you  Jack,  don't  they  ?  Can  you  get  such  a  thing  as  a  pot 
of  ale  ?" 

'*  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  man,  "  you  make  too  fiee  by  half — 
I  don't  want  your  company ;  and  I  don't  exactly  suppose  there  is  any  one  here 
who  does.  I  don't  think  you'll  find  any  gentleman  on  the  lock  in  this  place,  as 
we'll  dip  his  nose  along  with  yours  in  a  pot  of  ale  ;  so  just  keep  yourself  quiet." 

"Oh,  that**  it,  is  it?"  said  Claude.  *' Well,  when  your  turn  comes  to  be 
tucked  up  and  I  have  the  job,  I'll  give  you  a  twist  in  the  wrong  place  by  placing 
the  knot  a  little  on  one  side,  you  may  depend." 

*•  Oh,  go  to  the  deuce  !" 

"  So  I  will,  but  not  yet.  Ha  !  ha  !  I've  got  the  job,  and  you  will  see  rae  go  off 
like  a  jolly  highwayman  in  Dick  Turpin's  clothes,  that  you  will.  Rare  spoit 
that  will  be  ;  I  don't  know  but  that  I  may  call  myself  Turpin's  ghost  and 
take  to  the  road  myself.  They  say  that  he  made  no  end  of  money  by  it  and  lives 
like  a  prince ;  and  now  and  then  when  I  want  a  little  change  of  occupation,  I  can 
come  here  to  see  if  there's  a  little  bit  of  a  job  doing  in  the  hanging  way,  aud  who 
knows  but  there  may  be  V 

Claude  made  these  remarks  in  the  vestibule  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  but  it 
^as  quite  evident  that  the  turnkeys  during  his  observations  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  give  him  the  out  direct,  for  they  none  of  them  answered  him,  and  one  of 
them  pretended  composedly  to  whistle  as  though  nobody  was  speaking. 

If  anything  could,  in  the  state  of  intense  anxiety  for  the  success  of  his  scheme 
I  that  he  was  in,  have  amused  Claude,  it  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  turn- 
jkeys  of  the  jail ;  but  he  eould  not  laugh  in  reality,  although  he  executed  two  or 
]  three  mock-peals  of  merriment,  which  had  the  effect  of  greatly  annoying  every- 
body. 

The  prison  clock  struck  eight. 

Claude  counted  the  strokes,  and  scarcely  had  the  last  one  died  away  when  a 
man  called  out : — 

'5  Where's  the  exesutioner  2" 
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**  Here  I"  said  Claude. 

"  Come  this  way,  then;  you  are  wanted." 

It  was  morally  and  physically  impossible  for  any  human  being  not  to  feel  some 
amount  of  trepidation  at  this  moment.  The  only  fear  that  Claude  had  was  that ' 
Dick  Turpin,  knowing  him  so  well  as  he  did,  might  recognise  him,  notwithstanding 
his  diguise  ;  and  in  the  surprise  of  the  moment,  utter  some  exclamation  that  might 
have  the  effect  of  ruining  the  whole  scheme ;  and  now  that  he  felt  he  was  about 
to  be  introduced  to  Dick,  he  shook  certainly.  i 

The  man  led  him  through  several  gloomy  winding  passages  until  they  entered 
a  stone  vaulted  room,  in  which  there  were  a  number  of  persons.  The  heavy  strokes 
of  a  hammer  came  upon  Claude's  ears,  and  he  knew  that  the  prison-smith  was 
knocking  off  the  fetters  of  Dick  Turpin  prior  to  his  being  led  out  to  die.  Claude  felt 
that  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  exhibit  by  word  or  look  the  state  of  his  feelings, 
and  therefore,  with  the  most  admirable  self-control,  he  kept  all  outward  show  of 
feeling  down.  He  whistled  as  he  entered  the  room  in  which  there  were  all  the 
persons  now  who  had  official  concern  with  the  execution. 

The  chaplain  walked  up  to  him,  and  in  a  toae  of  great  severity,  said- —  j 

*'  How  dare  you  whistle  when  a  fellow-creature  is  so  near  to  his  last  moments,' 
you  wretched  man  I''  j 

•*  Oh,  well,  I  won't  then,"  said  Claude,  i 

The  sound  of  the  smith's  hammer  effectually  drowned  the  tone  of  Claude's 
voice,  or  else  Dick  might  have  detected  him  by  it,  and  Claude  bad  a  faint  hope 
that  he  would.  But  as  nothing  resulted  from  the  few  words  that  he  spoke,  that 
hope  dissipated.  | 

•'  All's  ready  now,"  said  the  smith,  as  he  gave  the  last  blow,  and  the  irons  fell! 
to  the  floor  with  a  clinking  sound.  "  Good  by  to  you,  Dick  Tarpin,  I  have  done 
iny  duty." 


CHAPTER  ecu. 

OFF    AND    AWAY. — BAD    LUCK    TO    THE    HINDMOST. 

GooD'BY,  my  fiiend,"  said  Dick,  "  and  if  ever  we  meet  again  in  this  world,  I 
will  thank  you  for  doing  it  so  gently." 

The  smith  shook  his  head  as  he  gathered  up  his  tools,  and  muttered  to  him- 
self— 

"That  ain't  a  very  likely  thing." 

The  chaplain  now  went  up  to  Dick,  and  in  a  canting  sonorous  voice,  into 
which  he  threw.  Heaven  only  knew  why,  a  powerful  casal  twang,  he  said — 

**  Richard  Turpin,  I  now  expect  from  you  a  full  confession  that  you  are  a  har- 
dened sinner,  and  a  complete  admission  of  the  justice  of  your  sentence.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  too,  that  on  the  scaffold  you  will  advise  everybody  to  work  hard  and  go 
to  church  regularly,  for  fear  they  come  to  your  disgraceful  end." 

*'  Then,"  said  Dick,  in  a  clear,  cheerful  voice,  "  you  expect  what  you  won't  get." 

"What?"  i 

"1  say  you  expect  what  you  won't  get.  I  do  not  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
my  sentence,  for  I  know  perfectly  well  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  hanged  for 
stopping  another  on  the  highway  without  any  violence; ;|tind  as  for  the  advice  you 
expect  Hie  to  give  on  the  scaftold,  I  shall  not  give  it,"  { 

"  Hardened  wretch,  have  you  no  regard  for  your  immortal  welfare  ?"  I 

*'  Yes,  every  regard.  Master  Parson,  but  you  and  1  differ  as  to  the  mode  of 
showing  it.  If  1  say  anything  on  the  scaffold,  it  will  be  to  advise  the  rich  and 
the  great,  as  they  call  themselves,  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  poor  man's  com- 
forts, and  above  all  things,  to  pray  the  people  not  to  be  robbed  by  the  parsons  in 
the  way  they  are.** 

"  Oh,  this  is  truly  dreadful.    You  abominable  sinner !" 

**  Don't  begin  calling  me  names,  you  humbug,"  said  Dick. 
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"  (!^ome — come,"  said  tHe  sheri^,  *' tliis  won't  do  at  all.  There's  the  prison- 
bell  jbeginniiig  to  toll,  I  declare.  Now,  Mr.  rVhat'a-your-narae,  come  and  pinion 
your  man,  and  let  us  get  this  ver^  uncomfortable  affair  over  as  soon, as  possible." 

Claude  stepped  forward,  but  Dick  did  not  look  up  to  him  at  all.  Claude  got;  at ; 
his^  back  to  tie  him  with  a  cord  that  he  had,  and  then  inclining  his  mouth  to  his  | 
ear,  he  whispered — 

♦*Dick!     Hope— hope  !" 

"Hilloa!"  cried  Dick.     ''Who — "»«hat — no— no — no!"      ,.         , 

The  governor  ran  up  to  them  in  a  moraentj  but  before  he  could  say  a  word, 
pick  added—  ,    ,:  .,  ^  ,  ■, .  ,,./j,,.  rj    ,..,    ^  .  .■  .    ;,  /,  ^ 

I    "It's  easier  now.     There's  pa  dcc^asioh  to  cuf  a  fellow's  wrists  witti  the  cord, 
Mr.  Hangman,  confound  you  !" 

"Oh,  was  that  all?"  said  the  governor. 

*' About  it,"  said  Claude. 

*'  It  can't  much  matter  now,  Turpin,  whether  a  rope  is  a  little  too  tight  or  not. 
Half  an  hour  will  settle  all  that." 
"    "Yes,  by  <!ettling  me,  you  mean,"  said  Dick. 
'    The  governor  nodded. 

"  Well,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  friendly  hint,  but  yet  I  don't 
agree  with  the  reasoning,  and  if  yoa  and  I  meet  again  in  this  world,  I  will  put 
you  in  mind  of  it." 

"  Oh,  pho  !  pho  !" 

*' Very  good.  Have  you  done  all  your  tying  and  trussing  me  up,  Mr.  Hang- 
man ?  Confound  you,  any  one  would  think  that  I  was  a  fowl  about  to  be  roasted." 
,  **  Yes, — all's  right,"  said  Claude.  "  I  don't  want  you  to  slip  through  my 
fingers,  old  fellow  1 — Courage,  Dick." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Dick  Turpin.  **  Yes.  That's  it.  There's  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip.  Now,  governor,  you  have  not  behaved  badly  to  me  upon 
the  whole,  and  before  1  leave  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  many  kindnesses.  Will  you 
give  me  a  cup  of  wine  now,  and  wiU  you  give  one  to  the  hangman  here  ?  for 
I  always  said  that  before  I  suffered,  I  would  take  a  drop  with  the  executioner,  if 
I  could  get  it." 

"  If  the  sheriff  has  no  objection,  Dick  Turpin,'^  said  the  governor,  *' I  will 
give  it  to  you,  and  welcome." 

*'  Oh,  dear  no,"  said  the  sheriff,  *'  nut  in  the  least,  and — and  Mr.  Governor,  I 
could  take  a  nice  glass  of  port  myself,  I  think ;  so  bring  a  bottle  and  some  glasses." 

"  I  protest  against  this,"  said  the  chaplain,  *'  This  Richard  Turpin  is  such  a 
hardened  sinner,  that  he  is  entitled  to  no  indulgences  whatever.  He  called  me  a 
humbug." 

*' And  so  you  are,''  cried  Claude, — "  a  hardened  sinner,"  he  then  added,  turn- 
ing to  Dick. 

The  chaplain  shook  his  head,  for  although  that  Vv^as  a  very  good  turn  off,  yet 
he  felt,  and  so  did  every  one  else,  that  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  was  evidently 
intended  to  refer  to  him.  The  governor  smiled  slightly,  and  whispered  to  one 
of  the  prison  attendants,  who  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  moments  came  back 
with  a  bottle  of  wine  and  half-a-dozen  glasses  on  a  tray. 

"  Help  yourself,  Turpin,"  said  the  governor.  *'  I  don't  grudge  you  abottle  of 
wine  at  such  a  time  as  this." 

Dick  poured  out  two  glasses,  and  handing  one  to  Claude,  he  said— • 

"  Here,  my  friend,  it  ain't  your  fault,  you  know,  that  you  are  in  this  rather  un- 
comfortable situation,  and  come  what  will,  I  shan't  forget  you — not  if  they 
were  to  kill  me  by  inches,  and  however  I  may  be  claved." 

Duval  perfectly  understo  ;d  Dick's  pun  upon  his  nanio,  and  taking  the  glass  of 
wine,  he  saia — 

"  Here's  better  luck  stils"  and  then  he  tossed  it  off. 

"  Really,  a-hem !"  said  1  le  sheriff,  who  by  this  time  had  supplied  himself  with 
a~glass,  *'I  wish  you,  Dick  Turpin,  a  speedy  release.  Upon  my  life,  this  is  a 
capital  drop  of  port." 
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"  Is  it  ?"  said  the  chaplain.  "  I  don't  mind  if  I  take  only  one  glass,  just  to 
show,  in  fact  that  you  iee,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  how  humble  and  unaffected 
I  am.* 

**  Don't  mention  it,*'  said  Dick,  giving  the  bottle  a  joggle  that  upset  it  with  a 
smash  on  t®  the  stone  floor.  The  chaplain  gave  a  stamp  of  rage,  and  the  sheriff 
cried — 

*♦  All  ready— it's  only  twenty  minutes  to  nine  now.  All  ready.  Now,  Dick 
Turpin,  we  will  settle  this  little  morning's  work.*' 

•*  1  hope  so,  sir,"  said  Dick. 

''  So  do  I,"  said  Claude.     «  Come  on.'* 

A  hasty  procession  was  formed,  and  Claude  took  c&re  to  keep  close  to  Dick, 
lest  any  one  shoald  observe  how  very  ineffectaally  he  bad  bound  him.  Indeed,  the 
cord  was  put  on  in  such  a  way,  that  a  touch  almost  would  be  sufficient  to  remove 
it  from  the  arm  of  the  condemned  one. 

The  sheriff,  as  in  duty  bound,  led  the  way,  fretting  and  fuming  as  he  went,  for 
at  the  bottom  that  little  fussy  sheriff  was  not  a  bad-hearted  man,  and  he  did  not 
like  to  herald  anybody  to  death.  Then  came  the  governor  of  the  jail,  who  at  the 
gate  of  it  was  formally  to  deliver  up  to  the  sheriff  his  prisoner;  and  then  came 
the  chaplain,  reading  the  prayers  for  the  dead  aloud ;  and  then  came  Dick  Turpin, 
with  Claude  hold  of  his  right  arm,  as  though  he  was  quite  determined  that  his 
victim  should  not  escape  him.  After  them,  came  about  half  a  dozen  officials  of  i 
the  prison,  who  attended  the  sheriff  upon  such  an  occasion,  as  a  sort  of  body-j 
guard.  I 

It  was  strange  to  note  the  effect  produced   upon  a  large  concourse  of  people 
outside  the  jail,  by  the  appearance  of  the  different  parties.      The  sheriff,  who  wasj 
not  unpopular  in  the  country,  was    received  upon  this  occasion  in  silence.     The 
governor  heard  a  groan  raised  against  him,    for  what,  nobody  knew   exactly.! 
The  chaplain  was  received  in  silence ;  but  when    Dick  Turpin  appeared,  with 
Claude  close  by  him,  the  shouts,  groans,  hisses,  and  bravoes,  rem  the  air. 

Ot  course,  all  the  complimentary  effusions  of  mob  outcry  were  intended  for- 
Dick,  while  all  the  discordant  noises  were  hurled  at  the  supposed  hangman.  It| 
had  got  brooted  about  among  the  crowd  that  the  regular  hangman  was  ill,  ori 
dead,  and  that  the  person  who  was  about  to  officiate  was  a  mere  volunteer ; 
so  the  populace  were  determined  that  he  should  not  remain  in  ignorance  of  the; 
kind  of  estimation  in  which  his  office  was  held. 

The  cries  and  groans  were  truly  frightful. 

"  This  won't  do,"  said  the  sheriff,  pausing. 

"No  danger,  sir,"  said  the  governor.  "  It's  only  at  the  new  hangman.  The 
more  noise  the  mob  make,  the  less  danger  there  is  in  the  people.  It  is  always 
better,  sir,  to  let  them  have  their  say." 

"  Well — well,  let  us  go  on  ;  where's  my  horse  ?  Oh,  there  he  is.  Woa  I— 
woa!  Hold  hini  while  I  get  on,  somebody.  Oh,  dear,  there  he  goes  again. 
Thank  you  ;  that  will  do." 

The  sheriff  go:  mounted  with  some  difficulty ;  and  never  was  the  versatile 
nature  of  a  paob  so  completely  shown  as  at  that  moment ;  for  whereas  it  had 
been  all  indignation  and  fury  at  the  new  hangman,  just  because  the  sheriff's 
horse  moved  aside  twice  as  he  tried  to  mount,  the  explosions  of  laughter  were 
tremendous,  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  highly  delighted. 

It  was  during  this  amusing  state  of  the  mob  that  Dick  Turpin,  and  Claude, 
and  the  chaplain  of  the  jail,  took  their  places  in  a  cart  that  was  at  the  prison 
door,  and  which  now,  surrounded .' by  half  a  dozen  officers  on  horseback,  began 
slowly  to  move  off  through  the  dense  mass  of  people  that  upon  all  sides  sur- 
rounded it. 

In  the  cart,  too,  was  a  coffin,  in  which  it  was  kindly  purposed  to  place  Dick 
after  his  demise. 

"That,"  said  Dick,  "is  a  lodging  for  a  single  man,  that  I  would  rather 
not  take." 

**Nor  shall  you,"  whispered  Claude. 
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"  Is  it  right,  my  dear  friend  P"  .  . 

♦'  Right.'* 

Dick  smiled,  and  drew  a  long  breath.  Amid  tke  dim  confusion  that  reigned, 
they  might  have  freely  enough  discoursed,  without  any  one  being  a  bit  the 
wiser,  for  the  chaplain  was  very  much  discomposed  by  the  jolting  of  the  cart, 
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and  was  holding -on  to  one  side  of  it,  with  his  teeth  set  in  a  manner  that  gave 
his  mouth  a  kind  of  quiver  that  mightily  amused  the  people.  He  then,  as  the 
cart-wheel  next  to  him  went  over  a  large  stone  in  the  read,  made  a  grasp  at 
the  cofRn,  to  keep  himself  up,  and  down  he  went  into  the  middle  of  the  cart^ 
with  it  upon  his  stomach. 
This  event  produced  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  altogether,  so  highly  comic  an  exc- 
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cution  as  that  of  Dick  Turpiu's  promised  to  be,  had  not  been  seen  to   start  from 
the  jail  at  Oxford. 

i  With  no  little  diflScuIty  the  reverend  gent  a  oused  himself,  and  then  he  found 
I  that  he  bad  lost  his  book.  Neither  Claude  nor  Dick  thought  it  prudent  to  say 
'anything  more  to  each  other,  notwithstanding  these  incidents  seemed  tD  leave  them 
[so  much  at  liberty  to  do  so,  for  they  could  not  take  upon  themselves  to  say  that 
I'the  eye  of  some  wary  officer  might  not  be  upon  them  ;  and,  of  course,  now  the 
slightest  indi«!cretion  would  have  upset  the  whole  affair. 

The  driver  of  the  cart  found  the  parson's  book  for  him,  and  he  commenced 
again  reading  the  burial  service,  to  which  Dick  offered  no  sort  of  opposition,  for 
to  tell  the  truth  he  did  not  hear  it,  as  his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  consider- 
ing in  what  way  Claude  intended  to  attempt  his  rescue. 

One  of  the  mounted  officers  rode  close  to  the  side  of  the  oart,  and  said  to 
Claude  in  an  imperious  kind  of  tone — 

'*  I  don't  think  you  have  pinioned  the  prisoner  at  all  well." 

"  Haven't  I?"  sa^d  Claude. 

<*  No.  Don't  you  see  ?  Why  one  of  his  arms  is  almost,  now,  at  liberty. 
You  are  a  regular  bungler,  or  else  you  are  doing  it  on  purpose." 

"  I'll  soon  settle  that,"  said  Claude.  "  If  you  don't  like  my  way  of  doing 
things,  come  and  hang  him  yourself,  stupid." 

*'  I  shall  keep  au  eye  on  you,  fellow." 

"  Which  one  ?"  said  Claude  ;  '*  the  one  that  squints,  or  the  green  one  ?" 

The  officer  shook  his  head  and  moved  off,  a  little  in  high  dudgeon,  and  so  the 
procession,  which  after  all  began  to  assume  a  melancholy  aspect,  went  through 
Oxford.  The  people  began  to  recollect  that  a  man  was  being  conveyed  to  death, 
and  that  it  was  not  exactly  the  thing  to  laugh  at  it.  Some  cried  out  words  of 
consolation  to  him,  and  morethfin  one  pressed  up  to  the  side  of  the  cart,  saying— 

"  Turpi n,  do  you  wish  anything  done  that  we  can  do  for  you  when  you  are 
no  more  ?" 

**  Nothing,"  said  Dick.  *'  But  I  thank  you  all  the  same,  and,  dead  or  alive,  I 
won't  forget  one  kind  word  that  is  spoken  to  me  on  this  day,  by  any  one,  let 
him  be  whom  he  may." 

Dick  and  Claude  at  this  exchanged  glances,  and  in  the  firm,  compressed  lip 
and  flashing  eye  of  his  friend,  Dick  read  volumes  of  comfort  and  hope,  and  framed 
his  spirit  with  the  idea  that  he  would  yet  live  to  see  many  a  fair  moonl  ght  night, 
and  to  have  many  a  dashing  gallop  upon  his  noble  steed  ;  although  how  his  rescue 
from  all  those  who  were  intent  upon  his  death,  some  from  duty  and  some  from  in- 
clination, was  to  be  accomplished,  he  could  not  guess. 

The  windows  were  crowded  along  the  line  of  the  procession,  and  many  a 
pitying  tear  fell  from  bright  eyes,  to  see  a  human  being  m  health  and  strength 
carried  out  to  die ;  and  the  crowd,  each  moment,  increased  in  numbers  until 
Claude  wondered  where  on  earth  all  the  people  could  come  from. 

And  still  ever  and  anon,  above  all  the  sound  of  ihe  feet  of  the  people,  and  the 
tramp  of  the  horses,  and  the  rumbling  of  the  cart,  sounded  the  death-bell ! 


CHAPTER  CCIII. 

CONTAINS    SOME   VERY     CURIOUS   INCIDENTS.     'h'^M 

Claude  kept  his  eyes  well  about  him.  Perhaps  he  hoped  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
some  friendly  face  amidst  all  the  throng,  but  if  he  did  so,  he  hoped  in  vain  ;  for 
most  of  the  countenances  he  looked  at,  that  happened  to  be  close  to  the  fatal  cart, 
were  actuated  by  curiosity  more  than  by  sympathy. 

And  so  the  cart  went  on. 

Probably  no  malefactor  had  ever  been  led  out  to  die  through  Oxford  who  had 
created  such  a  sensation  as  did  Dick  Tarpin  ;  and  as  the  procession  passed  a  large 
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hotel,  the  judge  who  had  presided  at  Dick's  trial,  was  seen  at  the  open  v/indows, 
taking  a  peep  at  the  cortege.  Dick's  eyes  happened,  at  the  moment,  to  take  that 
direction.     Kaising  his  hand,  he  pointed  at  him,  crying  out,  with  a  loud  voice — 

*'  We  shall  meet  again  !*' 

The  judge  immediately  retired  from  the  window,  but  not  before  he  had  been 
seen  and  recogni'^ed  by  many  in  the  mob,  and  the  solemnity  with  which  Dick 
uttered  the  words,  made  n  deep  impression  upon  many  present.  The  chaplain 
turned  to  Dick,  and  said —  i  ; 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  unhappy  man,  when  you  say  that  you  and  the  judge  | 
will  meet  again  ?"  j  j 

"  Just  what  I  say,"  replied  Dick.     '  Did  I  not  speak  plainly  ?"  ! 

"  Yes,  as  regards  words;  but  where  did  you  expect  to  meet  the  Judge  again, 
you  miserable  sinner  ?"  i  j 

"  On  the  road."  j  \ 

"  The  road  to  where  ?"  j  I 

"To  London,  most  likely."  f  | 

The  chaplain  groaned,  for  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  getting  Dick  into   j 
^uite  a  religious  discussioD,  and  certainly  he  never  was  more  mistaken  in  his  life ; 
for  Turpin,  with  all  the  dutter  of  expectation  in  his  breast  that  Claude  and  Jack 
would  yet  manage  to  save  him  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  was  in  a  much  worse 
mood  than  even  if  he  had  been  listening  to  the  chaplain's  exhortations. 

'*  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  before  you  are  turned  off  you  will  repent,"  he  said. 

"  I  promise  you  I  will,"  said  Dick. 

Claude  admonished  Dick  by  a  glance  to  be  careful  how  be  went  too  far  in 
what  he  was  saying,  as  in  truth  a  very  little  more  might  have  awakened  serious 
suspicions  that  he  had  some  hopes  of  a  rescue,  and  in  such  a  case  the  authorities 
might  have  made  some  move  that  would  have  effectually  destroyed  all  Claude's  plans 
and  projects.  I 

Turpin  was  silent,  and  pretended  to  hang  down  his  head  in  deep  thought;  and 
soon  now  the  procession  came  in  view  of  the  spot  destined  for  the  execution.  It 
was  a  strange  sight  then  to  see  how  most  of  the  crowd  that  had  attended  the  cart 
through  the  streets  from  the  jail,  set  off  at  a  mad  sort  of  galloJ  towards  the 
scaffold,  in  order  to  get  good  places,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  official 
persons,  the  cart  was  nearly  deserted.  Perhaps,  if  Claude  could  have  foreseen 
such  a  thing,  which  it  was  quite  impossible  he  could  do,  he  would  have  thought, 
that  a  better  opportunity  for  the  rescue  than  any  other  that  could  possibly  occur,' 
but  as  all  the  arrangements  with  Jack  were  made  differently,  he  could  not  take 
the  advantage  of  that  favourable  moment.  | 

"  Get  on  quicker,"  said  an  officer  to  the  man  who  was  driving,  or  rather  leadinS 
the  horse  that  was  drawing  the  cart,  "  The  road  is  even  enough  now,  and  we  are 
behind  time."  j 

Upon  this  remonstrance,  the  man  quickened  his  pace,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few' 
minutes  the  cart  was  stopped  under  the  gallows,  the  mode  in  which  Dick  was  to 
hang  being  the  baroarous  one  of  suspending  nim  by  the  neck  to  the  gallows  as  it 
overhung  the  cart,  and  then  drawing  the  vehicle  away  from  under  him,  j 

The  crowd  was  intensely  closely  packed,  but  within  six  feet  of  the  gallows'  fool 
was  Jack  with  the  horses.  He  looked  ghastly  pale,  and  the  moment  his  eyes  felt 
upon  Claude  and  Dick  in  the  cart,  the  former  saw  him  perceptibly  tremble.  It 
was  not  for  any  want  of  courage  that  Jack  shook,  but  it  was  from  his  deep  anxiety , 
for  the  success  of  the  plan. 

"  Now, Turpin,"  said  Claude,  as  if  speaking  in  his  professional  capacity.  "  Look! 
up,  will  you  ?"  I 

Dick  started  to  his  feet,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  horses  and  Jack.  His  own 
gallant  and  well-tried  steed  he  knew  in  a  moment,  and  a  cry  escaped  his  lips. 

*'  What's  all  this  about  ?"  said  one  of  the  mounted  officers, 

"  Ay,  what's  all  this  ?"  said  Claude, 

*'  It's  rather  a  hard  thing  to  die  in  sueh  a  way,  in  broad  daylight !"  said  Turpin, 
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*'  Oh,  stuff.  Come,  Mr.  Han3;man's  deputy,  do  your  duty.  It's  high  time  you 
got  you  job  over." 

"  Do  yoj  wish  to  say  anything  to  the  ])eopIe  V  said  Claude  to  Dick,  and  he 
said  it  in  such  a  tone  of  voice,  that  Turpin  felt  that  it  was  a  liind  of  invitation  to 
him  to  do  so.  For  the  moment  he  cou!d  not  very  well  make  out  what  Claude 
wanted  hiin  to  make  a  speech  for,  but  then  it  suddenly  struck  him  that  it  must  be 
for  the  purpose  of  propiiiating  the  crowd,  so  that  the  less  Impediment  might  be 
©ffered  to  his  escape,  the  mode  of  conducting  which,  since  he  had  seen  Jack  with 
the  horses,  was  no  longer  a  mystery  to  him. 

**  Yes,'"  he  said,  "  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  people." 

"Stuff!"  cried  the  officers.  "Stuff!  It  can't  be." 

"  Hear  him  !  hear  him  !"  shouted  the  people.  "  Let  the  poor  fellow  have  his 
last  say  in  this  world  !     Hear  him  !   hear  him  !     Down  with  the  bloodhounds  !" 

The  officers  looked  a  little  alarmed  at  this  demonstration  upon  the  part  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  sheriff  turned  quite  red  in  the  face,  while  the  chaplain  turned  quite 
pale. 

"Let  him  speak,"  said  the  sheriff.  "  It's  usual  enough.  Let  him  say  his  say. 
Come,  Turpin,  speak  if  you  will." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  chaplain,  "and  tell  the  people  that  )|,  was  bad  company,  and 
not  attending  your  parish  church,  that  have  brought  ytti  to  this  disgraceful  end." 

Dick  advanced  to  the  side  of  the  cart. 

*'  Hold  him,"  whispered  the  chaplain  to  Claude. 

**  All's  right,  sir,"  sai  •  Claude.  ''He  shan't  get  away  from  me,  you  may 
depend  upon  that.     I  wouldn't  now  lose  s'ght  of  him  lor  a  hundred-pound-note,'' 

'*My  friends  and  fellow-countrymen,"  said  Dick,  "  God  bless  you  all,  and  your 
wive?,  and  your  little  ones,  and  your  pretty  sweethearts  that  I  hope  you  will  be 
all  happy  with." 

"Bravo!"  cried  the  people.  "Hear  him!  hear  him  I  Down  with  the  blood- 
hounds !     Let  him  go  !  let  him  go  !" 

"  Cut  it  short,"  said  the  sheriff. 

"  I  have  only  to  say,"  added  Dick,  '*  that  I  make  a  full  and  free  confession  that 
I  have  taken  many  a  guinea  from  a  rich  man  with  no  heart  of  compassion  in  his 
bosom,  and  given  it  to  a  poor  one  to  buy  food  for  his  wife  and  his  little  ones  that 
were  crying  in  their  wretched  horae  from  hunger.  But  God  bless  you  all^  my 
friends  ;  you  have  come  to  see  me  hanged  for  it — hanged  like  a  dog !" 

The  yell  that  burst  from  the  throats  of  the  crowd  was  perfectly  terrific.  If 
Dick  Turpin  had  spoken  for  an  hour  he  could  not  have  said  more  to  the  purpose 
than  he  did.  There  was  surely  not  a  persen  present  whose  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies were  not  deeply  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner;  and  some  women 
who  were  at  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  got|  quite  desperate  in  their  rage  at 
the  idea  of  his  being  hung,  and  they  called  loudly  upon  the  men  to  rescue  him. 

The  sheriff",  chaplain,  and  officers  all  got  alarmed  ;  and  Claude  was  called 
upon  to  proceed  with  the  execution.  Jack  pressed  forward  with  the  two  led 
horses  close  to  the  scaffold. 

"  Keep  back,  you  fellow  with  the  horses,"  cried  the  officers.  **  Keep  back. 
Do  you  want  to  get  into  the  cart  ?" 

**  No,"  said  Jack.  "  But  the  duke  don't  like  anything  said  to  me,  old  fellow  : 
I'm  his  own  groom." 

Such  is  the  slavish  submission  of  rank  among  all  official  persons  in  England, 
that  even  the  groom  and  the  horses  of  a  duke  were  held  something  sacred,  and  no 
more  was  said  to  Jack.  j 

'*  Now  Mr.  Whats-your-name,"  cried  the  sherifFto  Claude.  "  Be  quick — look 
alive  there  !    Don't  you  see  the  people  are  all  in  a  ferment?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do." 

"  Very  well,  then,  turn  your  man  off,  and  let  me  get  back  to  Oxford  as  quickly 
as  I  can." 

**  This  won't  do,"  said  thCjO^Qcr  who  all  along  had  interfered  so  much  in  the 
affair.  "  This  won't  do.    I  am  convinced  now  of  what  I  have  suspected  all  along, 
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and  that  is,  that  there  is  something  wroa?.    I  will  shoot  the  first  person  who  inter- 
feres with  the  due  course  of  the  law.     Let  them  take  the  consequences." 
i     As  he  spoke,  this  active  officer  took  a  pistol  from  his  coat-poeket,  and  deliber- 
ately placed  it  at  full  cock. 

Claude  went  to  the  edge  of  the  cart  and  very  mysteriously  beckoned  lo  this 
officer,  saying — 

"  There  is  something  amiss.    I  will  tell  von,  but  I  don't  want  all  the  world  to 
hear." 
The  officer  inclined  his  head  towards  Claude,  as  he  said— 
♦*  Well,  what  is  it  ?— -what  is  it  1" 

*'This,"  said  Claude,  as  he  snatched  the  pistol  from  his  hand,  and  then  struck 
him  from  his  horse  with  the  heavy  but-end  of  it.  **This  is  what's  wrong,  and 
this  is  what's  right." 

j     To  turn  then  and  release  Dick  Turpin  from  his  bonds  was  the   work  of  an 
JDstant,  and  then  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  cried — 
"Jump — jump  !" 

They  both  cleared  the  side  of  the  cart  and  alighted   outside   of  it  among  the 
people,  while  Jack  made    a  sudden   dart  forward  w"th  the  horses;  and  now   a 
struggle  ensued  of  a  most  fearful  character,  for  the  officers  made  an  aMack  upon 
Claude  and  Dick  with  their  short  cutlasses,  and  two  or  three  pistol  shots  were 
fired.    The  battle,  however,  did  not  last  above  a  minute,  for  then   with  a  roaring 
shout  the  mob  made  one  rush,  and  cart,  and  gallows,  and  officers,  and    Dick,  and 
'Claude,  and  Jack,  were  all  mixed  up  in  one  pelimell  of  confusion. 
j     By  great  good  fortune,  Jack  kept  the  horses  on  their  feet,   and   Claude   would 
I  have  been  killed  if  Dick  had  not  thrown  his  arm  round  him,  crying — 
**  He  is  not  a  hangman.    He  is  my  friend,  Claude  Duval !" 
"  And  I'm  their  friend,  Jack !"  shouted  Jack,  "  and  this  is  Dick's  mare,  Bess, 
and  this  is  Dueal's  horse.    A  rescue — a  rescue  !'' 

The  mob  raised  a  delirious  shout  of  satisfaction,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  they 
fairly  lifted  Dick  Turpin  and  Claude  Duval  to  the  saddles  of  their  respective 
steeds. 

"Off  and  away!"  cried  Claude,  as  he  raised  his  hat  in  the  air,  and  then  flung 
it  fifty  feet  above  his  head. 

*'  Bless  you  all,"  shouted  Dick.  **  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  but  if  J 
live  I  won't  forget  the  men  of  Oxford,  nor  the  pretty  girls  either." 

The  officers  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  rally,  but  they  Avere  beaten  down,  and 
disarmed,  and,  half  dead,  they  were  thrown  into  the  cart  one  upon  another.  The 
sheriff  had,  upon  the  very  first  commencement  of  the  row,  turned  his  horse's  head 
towards  the  city,  and  set  off  at  full  speed,  and  no  doubt  he  would  have  got  back 
first  if  his  horse  had  not  thrown  him  into  a  ditch. 

"Clear  the  way  !"  cried  Jack.  \ 

A  hundred  voices  immediately  added— "Clear  the  way! — Clear  the  way!" 

and  then,  as  if  by  magic,  a  lane  was  made  for  the  three  friends  to  gallop  through. 

Dick,  with  his  face  flushed,  rode  on,  calling  out  his  thanks  to  the  people.     Claude 

came  next,  laughing  and  waving  his  hand,  and  Jack  was  the  last,  and  not  a  little 

pleased  did  he  look.  i 

When  they  all  three  got  clear  of  the  vast  thron^;  of  people,  Dick  turned  in  his 

saddle,  and  gave  a  wild  sort  of  shrill  '*  Hurrah  !"  which  was  echoed  by  the  mob 

in  tones  of  thunder,  and  then  oft  they  went  like  the  wind.  ' 

The  moment  they  were  gone,  the  people  made  another  mad  sort  of  rush  at  the 

cart  and  the  gallows,  and  pulled  both  fairly  to  fragments  in  a  few  moments.     The 

chaplain  had  his  gown  torn  to  shreds,  and  was  glad  to  get  back  to  Oxford  as  fast 

ias  he  could  ;  and  the  officer?,   whose  horses  had  all   been  let  loose  in  the   fray, 

likewise  fled  the  best  way  they  could. 

The  only  one  who  seemed  to  have  received  rather  a  serious  hurt,  wa?  the  one 
who  had  been  so  officious  with  his  pistol,  and  who  had  been  knocked  down  by 
Claude  at  the  commencement  of  the  riot.  He  was  unable  to  walk,  so  the  peojl? 
very  considerately  propped  him  up  against  the  rdad-side  and  left  him. 
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There  was  a  person  hovering  about  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  who,  when  the 
aflfair  was  all  over,  and  the  mob  went  streaming  back  to  Oxford,  was  heard  to 
say— 

"  Dear  me.  Well,  who  would  have  thought  of  sueh  a  thing  as  this  happening  ? 
I  really  was  never  so  much  surprised  in  all  my  life.  The  idea  of  Dick  Turpin 
not  being  hung,  after  all!     Do  tell  me  how  it  could  possibly  happen,  somebody  ?" 

The  person  who  thus  spoke,  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Zadoc,  and  having  got 
hold  of  one  of  the  well-shaken  officers,  he  treated  him  to  something  warm  and 
comforting  at  the  tirst  public-house  they  came  to,  and  heard  the  account  of  the 
whole  aifair,  to  which  he  hstened  without  once  chunging  countenance. 

Of  course,  Zadoc's  wish  was  to  find  out  what  the  impression  of  the  officer  was 
concerning  the  rescue ;  but  really  this  one  that  he  had  pitched  upon  was  in  such 
a  state  of  mental  and  bodily  confusion,  that  he  could  tell  him  nothing.  In  the 
meantime,  our  three  friends  were  miles  from  the  ancient  city  of  Oxford. 


CHAPTER  CCIV. 


A   PLEASANT    RIDE    TO    LONDON. 


*"*  What's  the  matter  ?"  said 


"Halt!"  saidlDick. 

Claude  and  Jack  both  drew  up  immediately. 
Claude  ;  **  anything  amiss,  Turpin  ?" 

"No  ;  but  now  that  we  are  far  enough  from  Oxford  to  set  pursuit  at  defiance. 
I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  shake  hands  witli  my  best  friends,  and  try,  however 
inefficiently  I  may  do  it,  to  thank  them." 

*'  None  of  that,"  said  Jack.     "  We  don't  want  to  be  thanked,  Dick." 

"  Well,  but— but— " 

*'Come,  come,''  said  Claude,  "  we  have  just  done  for  you  what  we  know  very 
well  it  would  give  you  great  pleasure  to  do  for  us  ;  and  it's  sueh  a  grand  thing  to 
have  succeeded  in  it,  that  that  is  quite  congratulation  enough  for  us ;  so  don't  say 
another  word  about  it,  Dick.' 

"  Well,"  said  Turpin,  '*'  you  may  stop  me  for  speaking  about  it,  but  you  can't 
stop  me  from  thinking  ;  and  to  my  dying  day  I  shall  fee  how  nobly  and  how  gallantly 
1  have  been  rescued  from  death." 

*'  There  you  go  again,"  said  Jack.  "  He  will  have  his  say,  Claude,  do  what 
we  will,  or  say  what  we  will." 

*'  I  am  done  now,"  said  Dick. 

"  And  a  good  job,  too,"  laughed  Claude  ;  "  for  Jack  J.s  evidently  getting  into  a 
perfect  fever.  And  now,  tell  me,  Dick,  if  you  knew  me  when  I  first  came  into  the 
press-room  of  the  prison  ?" 

*'  Not  a  bit." 

"  Then  I  was  well  d'sguised,  and  Zadoc  did  his  part  of  the  affair,  after  all,  most 
admirably." 

:  ''Ah,"  said  Dick,  **  Zadoc  was  in  it  ?  Then,  I  don't  wonder  that  everything  went 
well.  But  you,  both  of  you,  forget  that  it  is  all  guess-vork  to  me,  and  that  beyond 
the  result,  I  really  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  affair." 

Upon  this,  Claude  briefly  related  to  him  the  whole  particulars  of  the  proceed- 
ings after  their  failure  in  the  attempt  at  escape  from  the  prison ;  and  Dick,  shak- 
ing his  head,  said — 

"  Ah,  1  gave  it  all  up  as  a  bad  job,  when  that  rascal  of  a  governor  knocked  me 
down  in  the  prison-yard  with  the  ladder." 

*'  He  didn't  get  much  by  that,  though,"  said  Jack. 

'*  Hegot  what  has  perfectly  satisfied  him,"  said  Dick  ;  "and  so  completely  so, 
that  he  will  not  ask  the  justices  for  his  next  quarter's  salary.  You  shot  him 
dead,  Claude." 
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**  And  ne  would  have  it/'  said  Duval,  f*  I  did  not  use  my  pistol  until  he 
played  the  coward." 

'*  Don't  apologise,  Duval.  It  was  all  right.  But  what  do  you  both  think  of 
doing  now  ?" 

.  '•  Wny,  here  is  a  very  convenient  spot,''  said  Jack,  *'for  opening  the  large  val- 
lise  at  my  back,  and  getting  out  some  of  our  own  proper  clothing,  for  1  don't 
like  the  idea  of  Claude  and  I  going  much  further  in  this  sort  of  costume,  which 
can  be  described  by  so  many  people."  j 

"  Kight,"  said  Dick  ;  "  and  if  out  of  your  stock  you  can  lend  me  a  coat  of  aj 
different  colour  to  that  which  I  have  on,  1  shall  not  be  sorry  to  wear  it,  for  you 
may  depend  that  the  hue-and-cry  will  be  after  us  sharp  and  fast,  before  many 
hours  are  over  our  heads." 

Claude  fully  agreed  in  these  remarks  both  of  Jack's  and  Dick's;    and  as  they 
were  close  to  a  little  clump  of  trees,  where  they  would  be  quite  hidden  from  any} 
casual  observation,   Jack  opened   the   vailise,  in  which  a  number  of  articles  of 
apparel  were  very    closely  packed,  and  in  a   very  short  time,  they  all  three,  by 
changing  their  coats  and  cravats,  altered  their  appearance  amazingly. 

Dick  Turpin  was  accommodated  with  a  handsome  scarlet  coat  belonging  to 
Claude  ;  and  when  they  were  all  three  mounted  again,  Claud  cried  out  with 
a  laugh— 

"  1  think  now  that  we  might  call  upon  all  the  world  to  stand  and  deliver  !— 
Don't  you,  Dick  ?" 

"  It  would  not  be  a  trifle  that  would  stop  us,"  said  Dick. 

'*  But,"  said  Jack,  ''it  would  be  anything  but  prudent  just  here;  so  come  on, 
and  let  us  get  further  oflffrom  Oxford;  for  you  must  recollect  that  any  of  the 
officers  would  know  us  in  a  moment,  notwithstanding,  by  the  alteration  of  our 
coats,  we  may  not  be  described  by  people  on  the  road." 

"A  carriage!  A  carriage!"  said  Dick  Turpin,  "by  all  that's  good!  A 
carriage  !" 

"  Where  ?"  said  Claude. 

Dick  pointed  in  the  direction  of  across-road,  and  there,  sure  enough,  came  can- 
tering along  one  of  those  immense  old-fashioned  vehicles  called  a  family  coach — 
which,  by-the-by,  despite  all  the  ridicule  that  has  been  cast  upon  them,  are  com- 
fortable things.  The  coachman  had  a  formidable  wig  on,  and  the  footman  the 
same,  while  both  of  them  were  too  fat  to  dream  of  oifering  any  resistance  to  any- 
body on  the  road.  The  horses  were  sleek  and  in  capital  flesh,  and  the  whole 
equipage  moved  on  at  about  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour. 

Dick  looked  at  Claude  and  laughed  ;  but  Jack  interfered,  saying— 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  will  be  very  imprudent  to  stop  that  carriage 
now,  and  so  keep  up  a  kind  of  ferment  on  the  road.  Of  course,  it  will  be  the 
effect  of  pointing  out  exactly  which  way  we  have  come.  I  would  not  think 
of  it." 

"  Come — come.  Jack,"  said  Turpin,  "  withdraw  your  opposition,  I  beg  of  you, 
for  I  really  want  to  see  whether  my  imprisonment  in  Oxford  jail  has  done  me 
any  harm,  and  I  can't  find  out  until  i  stop  something  or  somebody  on  the 
highway." 

"  Well — well,"  said  Jack,  *'  if  you  must,  you  must.  But  let  us  all  go,  and 
then  the  affair  will  be  sooner  over.  1  will,  stay  at  the  horses'  heads  while  you  two 
go  to  the  carriage  windows,  and  let  me  beg  of  you  to  be  quick  about  it." 

"  All's  right,' '  said  Claude.     '*  Come  on." 

They  then  all  three  trotted  along  the  cross-road  so  as  to  meet  the  carriage,  and 
Jack,  when  they  got  sufficiently  near,  increased  the  speed  of  his  horse,  and  cried 
to  the  coachman — 

"  Pull  up,  unless  you  want  your  brains  blown  out." 

The  coachman  dropped  his  whip  and  turned  purple  in  the  face  with  the  exertion 
he  made  to  pull  up  the  horses  sharply. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Jack. 

Claude  went  to  one  window  of  the  carriage  and  Dick  Turpin  to  the  other,   and 
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letting  down  both  the  windows  at  once  they  looked  into  the  vehicle.  It  w^s  fall 
of  young  ladies,  with  the  exception  of  one  lall  grim-looking  female,  with  a  pair  of 
blue  spectacles. 

•' Don't  be  at  all  alarmed,"  said  Claude.  "We  are,  only  highwaymen,  ladies, 
that's  all." 

"  Nething  more,"  said  Dick. 

The  tall  grim-looking  female  with  the  blue  spectacles  tried  to  rise,  but  struck 
the  top  of  her  head  in  a  moment  against  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  and  then  in  a 
voice  like  a  cracked  trumpet,  she  screamed— 

"Mu''der!— thieves  ! — murder  I" 

All  the  young  ladies  huddled  together  and  uttered  little  shrieks, :  so  that  for  a 
few  moments  it  was  quite  impossible  for  either  Dick  or  Claude  to  get  a  word 
spoken  with  a  chance  of  its  being  heard.  They  quietly  waited  until  the  commo- 
tion had  dieda.way,  and  then  Claude  said  in  a  bland  tone — 

"  My  dear  young  ladies,  don't  be  alarmed.     Where  are  you  going  to  P" 

**  Oh,  sir,"  said  one,  *'  to  school ;  and  this  is  Miss  Blink,  our  governess,  and 
so  cruel  to  us." 

"Indeed  I" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  yes  i"  cried  all  the  girls,  in  a  breath. 

'*  And  has  she  got  any  money  ?'"  said  Dick. 

"Not  a  farihing,  as  I'm  a  living  sinner,'*  said  Miss  Blink.  "Not  a  solitary 
farthing  ;  and  if  any  young  lady  says  I  have,  I'm  afraid  when  we  get  to  Minerva 
House  Academy  that  something  disagreeable  will  happen  to  her.  I  have  not  a 
farthing." 

**  Oh,  dear  !"  said  all  the  young  ladies. 

"Well,"'  said  Claude,  "  we,  of  course,  want  money,  and  however  disagreeable 
it  may  be  to  you  all,  we  shall  have  to  search  every  one  of  you,  and  begin  with 
your  governess.  Of  course,  if  you  hand  us  out  something  handsome,  we  shall  be 
off  in  a  moment." 

"  Oh,  you  cruel  Miss  Blink!"  said  one  young  lady,  bursting  into  tears.  "How 
can  you  have  us  all  searched  by  two  highwaymen,  when  you  know  pa  paid  you 
thirty  pounds  before  you  left  the  lodge." 

**  And  my  pa  did  the  same,"  said  another. 

*•  Here's  all  I  have,"  said  another,  as  she  tremblingly  handed  half-a^guinea 
through  the  open  windows  of  the  carriage. 

"  Keep  it,  my  dear,"  said  Turpin.  "  You  don't  suppose  that  we  are  going  to 
take  anything  from  any  of  you,  surely,  with  your  pretty  face.s  ?  Don't  begin  cry- 
ing, now."  _    : 

''  There's  no  danger  to  any  of  you,"  said  Claude ;  ''and  only  think  what  lots 
of  letters  you  can  write  to  all  youi  friends  and  acquaintances  about  this  adven- 
ture ;  you  can  all  say  how  you  saw  Claude  Duval !" 
I     "  Duval !"  said  all  the  young  ladies,  in  a  breath.     *'  Oh,  my  !" 

"Yes,"  adde-l  Claude,  "  I  am  that  person.     Jack!  Jack!" 

"Yes,"  said  Jack.  ! 

"  Get  the  large  shears  ready !  The  shortest  way  of  searching  an- old  lady  here 
with  spectacles,  who  has  got  sixty  pounds,  and  won't  give  it  up,  will  be  to  cut 
ber  skirts  off." 

Miss  Blink  uttered  an  ear-piercing  shriek,  and  involuntarily  laid  hold  of  the 
lower  part  of  her  dress.  "  I'll  give  the  money,  you  wretches  !"  she  said.  "  I'll 
give  the  money  !     Here  it  is  I     Here  it  is !''  * 

"  That  will  do,  madam,"  said  Dick. 

"  And  hark  you,"  said  Claude.  *' I  have  means  of  information  about  what 
r  wish  to  know,  that  you  little  dream  of ;  and  if  I  hear  that  any  one  of  these 
yo.ung  ladies  suffer  any  punishment  or  harshness  in  consequence  of  what  they 
have  said  to-day,  we  will  come  to  Minerva  House,  in  the  dead  and  still  hour  ofs 
the  night,  and  make  you  remember  it." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !"  said  all  the  young  ladies. 

"  How  good-looking  he  is,"  whispered  one  of  them. 
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•'  Oh,  very  !"  said  another.     "  Black  eyes  !" 

Mis8  Blink  looked  absolutely  frozen  with  rage  and  terror.  Her  nose  almost  ?i 
emulated  the  colour  of  her  blue  spectacles,  and  although  she  opened  her  mouth  (| 
several  times,  like  some  expiring  fish,  she  could  not  say  another  word. 

"  Good  day,"  said  Dick  ;  and  he  closed  the  window,  at  which  he  had  stationed 
himself.     Claude  smiled  an  adieu,  and  closed  his  window. 
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THE   DISCOVERY  OF  THE  DEAD  BODY  IN  THE  "BUNCH   OF   GRAPES." 


"  All  over  V  said  Jack. 

*•  Yes,  Jack." 

"  Very  good.  Now,  Mr.  Coachman,  the  veiy  best  thn?  you  cm  do  is  to  move 
on  as  quick  as  is  at  all  convenient  to  you  and  yojr  Itz/  1  O'ses,  to  where  you  were 
going  to  when  we  met  you.'* 


No.  109. 
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*'  Hurrah !  hurrah  !"  said  a  voice  at  some  little  distance  behind  the  carriage,  j  j 
Hurrah  !  there  are  the  rogues  !  Down  with  them  .'    There  they  are  !    The  squire 
will  pay  well !     Come  on  !     Charge  at 'em!     Never  mind  about  hurting  them !    i 
They  deserve  all  they  get  !"  i  | 

"  What  the  deuce  is  all  this  ?"  said  Claude. 

"  What,  indeed?"  said  Dick. 

"  We  forgot  the  footman,"  said  Jack,  "  and  he  has  run  off  and  got  a  dozen  of 
country  fellows  with  pitchforks  and  hedge-stakes.  By  the  promise  of  a  heavy 
recompense,  they  had  made  good  speed  ;  and  beii.g  told  there  were  only  three 
highwaymen,  they  thought  tha-  they  could  easily  overcome  them." 

"  Upon  my  word,'*  said  Claude,  "  we  are  going  to  be  taken  by  storm  by  the 
yokels.'* 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  said  Dick.     "  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Frighten  them,  by  firing  a  lew  shots  over  their  heads.  I  don't  wish  to  kill 
themi  but  if  they  give  my  horse  a  touch  with  one  of  their  oitchforks,  I  won't 
answet  exactly  for  what  I  may  do  then.' 

«  Nor  I/*  said  Dick.  '■ 

"  Come  on — come  on,"  shouted  the  footman,  "  there  r?-^  ine  rogues.  You 
will  have  five  guineas  a-piece  for  taking  them.  Come  o)\  auO  take  the  rogues. 
Lay  bands  on  'em.     They  are  all  cowards — Knor-k  'em  down  -  down  with  'em  !*j 

"  Will  you  be  so  good,"  cried  Claude,  **  as  to  shut  your  ?^jC'>rh  i" 

**Ah!  that\s  the  worst  of  the  lot.     Stick  him  1"  cried  rtie   o-amao.  | 

Claude  levelled  a  pistol  at  him,  and  fired.  It  would  have  oeen  ii^  easy  thin<z  lorj 
Duval  to  have  hit  him,  had  he  felt  at  all  inclined  to  do  so ;  but  he  had  no  sucii! 
I  intention,  although  he  did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  going  so  close  to  him  as  hfe 
jdid,  for  thfe  bullet  carried  oif  his  hat  and  wig.  | 

I     The  footman  thought  that  he  was  shot,  and  he  fell  flat  upon  his  back,  crying 
idut— 

"  I  am  a  dead  man  !'*  I 

*'  Blaze  away  !"  said  Claude.     "  Kill  them  all !"  ' 

Both  Dick  and  Jaek  now  fired  over  the  heads  iot  ths  couhtry  fellows,  who  now 
lingered  but  just  long  time  enough  to  enable  them  to  throw  down  their  pitch- 
foi-ks  and  hedge-stakes,  and  then,  in  a  wild  riot,  head  over  heels,  and  impeding 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  get  away,  off  they  set. 

It  was  a  decided  defeat ;  and  our  three  friends  amused  themselves  bv  sending 
three  more  shots  after  them,  which  made  them  yell  again  with  dismay ;  and  there 
was  not  one  of  the  party  that  did  not  in  imagination  feel  the  bullet  running  riot  in 
his  inside. 

'j  Motv,"  said  Jack  to  the  coachman.     '*  Drive  on." 

He  did  so  immediately;  and  Diek  dismounting,  took  up  the  prostrate  foot- 
iiian  and  threw  him  right  into  the  middle  of  a  stagnant  diteL,  where  he  came  with 
a  frightful  splash,  and  then  they  left  him  floundering  about,  while  they  again 
sought  the  high  road  to  London. 


>       CHAPTER  CCV. 

MORE    ADVENtURES   ON    THE    OXFORD    ilOA©* 

"This  is  not  a  very  bad  beginning,"  said  Jack. 

*'  Far  from  it,"  laughed  Claude.  "  If  we  go  on  in  this  way,  we  shall  ioon  make 
up  the  little  expenses  at  Oxford." 

'«  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  Dick  Turpin  ;  "  but  it  would  please  me  much  better, 
if  the  whole  of  those  expenses  could  be  by  any  means   §ot  out  of  the  Oxford 
authorities  ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  years  hence  that  I  come  across  any  of  them,  I 
shall  insist  upon  it  that  they  owe  me  the  amount,  and  enforce  payment." 
:     "  Yes  ;  according  to  law,"  said  Jack. 
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"  The  law  of  the  road,"  cried  Claude,  **  you  mean.  That  is  the  best  law  for 
us.  Its  jurisdiction  is  undeniable,  let  the  couniry  be  where  it  may,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings are  all  of  the  most  summary  character,  and  nobody  is  incommoded  by  any 
vexatious  delays." 

*'  That  is  true  enough,"  responded  Dick,  *'  and  I  do  believe  it  would  save 
many  a  man  many  a  heart-ache  if,  instead  of  being  placed  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
he  would  just  put  his  money  in  his  pocket,  and  come  out  on  the  road  and  have 
it  taken  from  him  by  us,  in  a  quiet  and  gentlemanly  manner." 
<  "  Not  a  doubt  of  it/'  said  Jack.  *'  It  ought  to  be  recommended  in  some  of 
the  public  papers." 

"  Stop,"  cried  Claude,  "  we  are  m  luck's  way  snrely  to-day,  as  regards  carriages, 
for  here  is  another.     Look,  it  will  be  in  the  high-road  in  a  few  moments." 

They  all  looked  in  ihe  direction  that  Claude  pointed,  and  they  saw  a  curricle, 
which  was  then  a  very  fashionable  description  of  carriage,  coming  rapidly  on. 
Only  one  person  was  in  it,  and  he  was  dressed  up  to  the  very  height  of  fashion, 
and  what  was  then  considered  to  be  elegance.  The  hat  he  wore  was  like  that 
with  which  Mother  Shipton  is  now  accommodated,  being  the  shape  of  a  sugar- 
loaf,  and  the  rest  of  his  costume,  to  our  present  notions,  was  equally  outrageous. 
The  only  thiags  very  natural  about  the  whole  affair  were  the  horses,  and  they 
were  as  nature  made  them  and  intended  they  should  look. 

"  Now,  what  do  you  think  that  fellow  is  ?"  said  Dick. 

"  Can't  say,"  replied  Jack. 

"Doubtful,"  said  Claude  ;  "  but  you  two  stay  here  while  I  go  and  stop  him. 
It  would  perhaps  terrify  hira  to  death,  poor  devil,  if  we  were  all  three  to  appear 
at  once  upon  him.'* 

"  Very  good,"  said  Dick.  «'  Go  on,  Claude.  We  will  consider  this  to  be  your 
adventure,  now." 

Claude  did  not  wait  to  make  any  further  remark,  but  trotting  up  to  the  corner 
of  the  lane,  from  which  the  curricle  was  about  to  emerge  into  the  high-road,  he 
cried — 

"  Pull  up,  sir,  unless  you  want  to  be  a  dead  man  !" 

At  these  words  the  dandified  personage  in  the  curricle  at  once  dropped  his  reins, 
and  slid  off  his  seat  on  to  the  mat  at  the  bottom  of  the  curricle. 

"  Oh,  spare  my  life  !"  he  said.  •'  Spare  my  life,  my  dear  sir  j  do,  if  you  please. 
Only  spare  my  life  i     Ob,  do !" 

"Upon  some  conditions  I  will,"  said  Claude. 

*' Oh,  yes,  anything,  my  dear  sir.  Anything  in  the  worl  1  that  you  like.  I 
suppose,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  are  a  highway-gentleman,  are  you  not  ?" 

"I  am,  aod  my  principal  pleasure  is  in  cutting  peoples'  throats  if  they  do  not 
do  as  I  wish  them.     In  the  first  place,  who  are  you,  sir  ?" 

*'  Oh  dear.  My  name  is  Hannibal  Popham,  commonly  called  Hannibal 
Popham,  Esq. ;  and  I  am  going  to  the  christening  of  a  baby,  I  am,  that  belongs 
to  Mr.  Scatters,  at  the  lodge  about  a  mile  on.  They  are  new  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  have  invited  all  the  respectable  people;  and  I  am  to  be  the 
godfather  of  the  dear  infant ;  and  here's  the  silver  mug  that  I  have  gone  to  the 
expense  of  four  pounds  ten  shillings  to  purchase  as  a  present  for  it." 

'indeed?' 

*'  Yes,  sir.     Here  it  is." 

'•  Very  good,"  said  Claude,  as  he  took  the  mug  and  put  it  in  one  of  the  capa- 
cious pockets  of  his  coat. 

Mr.  Popham  groaned. 

'*Novv,  tell  me,  sir,"  added  Duval,  *' if  you  are  personally  known  to  the 
Scatters  family  ?" 

''  Oh  dear,  yes ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  heard  of  me,  my  dear  sir,  as  a  highly 
respectable  resident  in  the  county,  but  they  never  saw  me,  if  you  mean  that." 

"And  what  is  the  name  of  their  place?" 

*'  It  is  called  Athens  Lodge,  and  they  do  tell  me  that  the  Scatters  have  made 
it  quite  charming." 
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*'  Very  well,  Mr.  Pophain,  now  listen  to  me.  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  this 
woild,  hut  to  fulfil  my  promises,  and  I  here  solemnly  promise  you,  that  if  you  do 
not  get  out  of  your  curricle  and  walk  to  Oxford,  I  will  hunt  you  up  if  you  be 
twenty  miles  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  make  your  brains  into  a  supper  for 
a  favourite  cat  I  have  at  home.  If  you,  however,  do  what  I  tell  you,  to  walk  to 
Oxford,  and  stay  there  an  hour  and  then  go  home,  your  curricle  will  be  restored 
to  you,  and  I  will  give  you  a  pass  which  shall  forever  save  you  from  being  stopped 
on  the  road  by  any  highwayman.    Now,  sir,  which  do  you  decide  upon  doing?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  can  you  doubt  ?" 

'•'  Decide,  sir,." 

"  I  will  go  to  Oxford,  eertainly  ;  but  I  would  rather  ride,  do  you  know,  for  I 
am  not  a  very  good  walker.     Perhaps  you  will  let  me  have  the  curricle  V 

"  Decidedly  not.  There  is  a  person,  just  at  the  entrance  to  Oxford^  who  will 
let  rae  know  if  you  pass  his  house,  and  if  you  do  not,  woe  be  to  you.  It  is  a  red- 
brick house,  with  the  name  of  Jenkins  on  the  door,  and  as  you  pass  you  must 
throw  a  stone  through  one  of  the  window-panes.  Do  you  quite  clearly  under- 
stand that  ?" 

•''Yes,  sir,  quite — oh,  quite  clearly  !  But  you  have  not  given  me  the  sign 
that  is  to  carry  me  free  and  harmless  from  the  attacks  of  all  gentlemen  of  your 
honourable  profession,  sir." 

"  This  is  it." 

"  You  don'i  say  so  1" 

The  sign  which  Claude  gave  to  Mr.  Popham  was  merely  to  place  the  point  of  j 
his  thumb  upon  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  to  spread  out  the  rest  of  the  fingers  iai 
the  manner  vulgarly  called  "  taking  a  sight."  | 

*'  Well,"  added  the  simple-minded  Mr.  popham,  "  who  would  have  thought! 
iti     And  if  there  are  two  of  them,  sir,  I  suppose  you  do  this — 

Mr,  Popham  perpetrated  what  is  known  popularly  as  a  "  double  sight."  | 

"Precisely,"  said  Claude.  "  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  my  good  sir — nothing 
in  the  world  can  be  more  apt  than  your  mode  of  doing  ic ;  and  I  can  assure  youj 
that  from  henceforward  you  will  have  the  singular  and  most  unprecedented  advan-| 
tage  of  passing  along  the  public  roads  free  from  the  exactions  of  highwaymen;  and, 
for  your  readiness  in  coming  to  my  conditions,  I  shall  not  ask  you  for  your  purse, 
but  permit  you  to  carry  it  with  you,  provided  you  set  off  at  once  to  Oxford." 

**  I'm  off,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Popham,  «' I'm  off:  Thanks,  Mr.  Highway-gentle- 
man, I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir  !    Good  day!" 

With  this,  Mr.  Popham  got  out  of  his  curricle,  and  summoning  all  his  energies 
to  assist  him,  he  set  off  on  his  rather  long  walk  to  Oxford  alone. 

"  Now,  of  all  the  idiots  that  ever  I  came  near/'  said  Claude,  "this  fellow  is 
about  one  of  the  worst.  This  is  too  easy  a  triumph,  and  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
'  sidered  as  one.  There  he  goes  !  Poor  devil !  Now  he  gets  to  that  turn  of  the 
road,  and  then  he  disappears.  Ha!  ha!  Jack!  Jack!  Dick!  Come  here!  It 
is  as  good  as  a  play.  Come  here,  both  of  you,  I  have  something  famous  to  tell 
you.     Come  on  !" 

Jack  and  Dick  at  once  rode  up  full  of  curiosity  to  know  how  Claude  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  curricle,  and  sent  the  owner  of  it  off*  on  foot,  apparently  so 
well  contented.  Claude  could  really  hardly  teii  them  the  story  for  laughing ;  but 
he  did,  at  length,  manage  to  do  so,  and  they  were  as  highly  amused  as  he  was, 
and  could  not  contain  their  laughter,  which  broke  forth  in  vociferous  peals. 

"  Upon  my  word  it  was  almost  too  bad,"  said  Jack,  *'  to  send  the  poor  devil 
off  on  such  an  errand." 

*'  Not  at  all,"  said  Claude ;  "  he  will  be  wiser  for  ever  after  for  it." 

"But  what  do  you  mean  to  do,"  said  Dick,  "with  the  curricle?  Here  we 
are  all  mounted." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  what  I  should  hke  to  do  with  it.  We  have  had  quit3  enough 
of  gravity  in  Oxiord,  and  I  am  inclined  for  a  frolic,  just  for  the  purpose  of  knock- 
ing out  of  one's  brains  the  recollection  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  few  days. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  go  to  the  christening." 
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"  Oh,  Claude,''  said  Jack,  shaking  his  head. 

Dick  said  nothing. 

"  Yes,"  added  Claude,  *'  I  own  I  should,  and  what  I  propose  is  that  we  put  up 
our  horses  somewhere,  and  make  what  change  we  can  in  our  apparel,  and  tnen 
all  three  get  into  the  curricle,  which  you  see  is  quite  rojmy  enough,  and  drive  to 
Athens  Lodge,  where  I  will  personate  Mr.  Popham,  and  pass  you  off  as  two  friends 
whom  I  have  brought  with  me  to  do  honour  to  the  solemnity.  What  say  you  to 
that?"  '^ 

"That  it  won't  do,''  said  Dick. 

"Indeed!     Why  not?" 

'*  Jnst  because,  although  it  may  well  happen  that  this  Scatters  family  may  not! 
know  Mr.  Hannibal  Popham  by  sight ;  if  they  have  visited  thisjneighbourhood  to' 
the  christening,  there  will  be  many  there  who  do,  and  detection  would  be  imme- 
diate to  our  very  great  danger  and  discomfiture." 

"  Confound  it,  yes,"  said  Claude;  **  that's  true." 

"  Give  it  up."  said  Jack. 

"No,  there  is  no  occasion  to  do  that,"  added  Dick.  '•  If  Claude  has  a  fancy 
for  the  freak,  and  if  we  can  find  any  really  safe  place  to  leave  our  steeds  at,  I 
think  it  may  be  done  by  representing  that  the  captain  is  rather  indisposed  and 
cannot  come,  but  that  he  has  sent  us,  as  three  London  friends  of  his  in  Iiis  stead, 
and  lent  us  his  curricle^  which,  most  likely,  he  is  well-known  to  come  in." 

•*  Yes,  that  will  do,"  said  Claude. 

**  With  the  difficulty  of  safely  bestowing  our  cattle,"  said  Jack.  "  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  point  upon  which  all  the  afi^air  ought  to  turn.  If  that  can  be 
done,  I  am  as  willing  as  possible  to  go  into  it,  but  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  very 
serious  thing  if  we  were  for  the  mere  sake  of  a  frolic  to  deprive  ourselv^js  of  oui 
horses."  j 

**  It  would,"  said  Claude,  *'but  by  a  gallop  of  about  three  miles  along  the' 
road,  we  shall  come  to  an  old  public-house  called  the  Yew  Tree,  and  I  will  engage' 
that  there  our  cattle  will  be  safe  enough  as  long  as  we  like  to  leave  them."  I 

"  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  Dick,  '*  I  have  no  objection ;  but  I  must  own  that  it 
would  cut  me  to  the  heart,  now,  to  part  with  my  bonny  Bess,  after  having  been  I 
deprived  of  her  so  long,  and  only  again  renewing  the  acquaintr.nce  for  a  few 
hours."  I 

"Then  I  give  up  the  scheme,"  said  Claude.  *' If  there  should  be  any  doubt! 
lingering  in  your  mind,  Dick,  about  the  safety  of  your  sleed,  you  would  not  enjoy! 
the  joke,  so  I  would  rather  give  it  up." 

*' Not  so,  Claude — not  so.     I  have  no  doubt  when  you   say  all  is   safe,  you  i 
-know  the  inn  to  which  you  refer.'* 

'*  Well ;  and  our  horses  will  be  as  safe  there  as  they  are  now,  while  wfe  have 
our  bands  upon  the  bridles." 

"Come  on,  then — I  am  for  the  frolic,"  said  Dick. 

"And  L**  said  Jack. 

"Then  I  will  drive  the  curricle,"  said  Claude,  "and  you  be  so  good,  Jack,  as 
to  lead  my  horse.  The  creature  knows  you,  and  will  trot  along  by  your  side 
comfortably.     Here  we  go." 

I  This  arrangement  was  speedily  enough  effected,  and  off  they  all  went,  Duval 
,  taking  the  lead  in  the  curricle.  The  three  miles  he  had  spoken  of  was  rapidly 
enough  passed  over,  and  there  snugly  ensconced  among  some  trees  in  a  very 
.pretty  situation,  the  old  Yew  Tree  Inn  was  discerned. 

I  "  There  is  the  house,"  said  Claude,  "  and  there  is  the  landlord  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  as  he  looks  down  the  wood  to  see  who  is  coming  at  such  a 
dashing  pace." 

I  Claude  drew  up  sharply  at  the  door  of  the  inn.  The  landlord  lifted  up  his 
hand,  and  in  a  strong  Scotch  accent,  said — 

"  Gude  guide  !  is  that  you  !" 

**  Yes,'*  said  Claude.  "  1  have  taken  to  travel  the  road  on  wheels,  now,  instead 
of  on  horseback.     How  do  you  think  it  will  do  ?" 
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"  Eh,  sirs  ?  not  at  all — not  at  all." 

"  Then  I'll  give  it  up,  and  all  I  want  you  to  do  now,  is  to  let  our  horses  stand 
in  your  stable  ready  saddled  for  the  road  at  a  minute's  notice,  while  we  go  after  a; 
bit  of  fun  in  this  curriele.     Can  you  do  it  ?"  j 

"  Can  1  ?  surely  I  can — surely  I  can,  but  just  be  taking  care  of  your  necks, 
my  braw  callants,  or  ye'U  rue  the  day,  but  make  yersels  easy  about  the  beastes. 
They  will  be  all  right  enough.     What  will  take  a  taste  of?" 

"  Anything  you  like." 

The  landlord  upon  this  rather  general  order,  retired  into  the  house  and  brought 
out  a  silver  flagon,  half  full  of  brandy, 

"  Take  a  sup  of  this,"  he  said,  *'  it's  only  a  strong  kind  of  ale,  if  you  look  at 
it  with  the  eye  of  philosophy." 

"  It  just  is  a  strong  kind  of  ale,"  said  Claude.  "  It's  enough  to  make  one 
wink  again." 

They  all  three  took  a  drop  of  the  brandy  and  then  they  rode  the  horses  into 
the  inn-yard,  and  left  them  up  to  the  mid  leg  in  fodder,  after  which  they  got  into 
the  curricle,  and  Claude  waiving  his  whip  as  an  adieu  to  the  landlord,  turned  the 
horses  heads  on  the  route  they  had  come,  but  before  he  started  he  called  out— 

"  Do  you  know  a  place  called  Athens  Lodge  ?" 

**  Do  I  know  it  ?  To  be  sure  I  do.  You  11  see  it  only  a  mile  from  here.  It 
has  the  oddest  crinkum  crankums  of  chimneys  that  ever  you  saw  in  all  your 
life." 

"All's  right,"  said  Claude.  ^' I  saw  the  very  chimneys  as  we  came  along, 
but  did  not  know  it  was  the  place  we  sought.  We  shall  be  soon  back,  Sanders. 
Good-by  for  the  present," 


CHAPTER  CCVI. 

DETAILS    SOME    ADVENTURES   AT    A    CHRISTENING. 

"  Now  Dick,"  said  Claude,  "  is  your  mind  easy  about  your  horse  ?" 

'•  Quite.     It  was  before,  too,  after  your  assurance." 

"  Some  people,  Dick,  have  a  decided  objection  to  my  assurance." 

'*  And  well  they  n^ay,  in  one  sense." 

**Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  Jack;  '*  but  only  look — there  among  the  trees  a 
good  way  on,  you  may  see  the  very  chimneys  that  our  friend  of  the  old  '  Yew 
Tree  '  calls  crinkum  crankums." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Claude.  **  There  they  are,  and  here  we  are  in  a  nice 
shady  bit  ot  road. — How  do  we  all  look  for  guests  at  a  christening?"' 

'<  Well  enough,"  said  Dick,  "  we  can  make  an  excu?e  for  not  being  in  full 
dress,  as  we  can  say  we  only  came  down  to  see  our  frend,  Popham,  and  did  not 
expect  the  honour  ot  being  asked  to  represent  him  upon  the  auspicious  occasion, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

*'  Capital,"  said  Claude,  **you  shall  make  the  speech." 

"  Not  I"  said  Dick,  **it  is  your  joke,  Claude,  and  you  shall  carry  it  out,  I 
will  bav"  nothing  of  that  sort  to  do  with  it,  and  if  you  try  to  let  me  in  for  any 
ot  the  speech-making,  I  shall  be  oft"  back  to  the  *  Yew  Tree  *  and  there  wait  for 
you  both." 

"  Well.  well. — I'll  do  the  speeches — I'll  do  all  that,  but  mind  you  keep  a 
sharp  look  out,  both  of  you,  in  case  any  of  the  Philistines  should  be  about,  for 
we  don't  know  exactly  who  may  be  invitea  to  this  affair  at  the  lodge," 

*'  Trust  me  for  that,"  said  Jack.  "  I  know  an  officer  by  the  look  of  his  eye 
in  a  moment.  They  can  never  deceive  me  let  them  be  disguised  hew  they  may. 
There  is  always  a  particular  white  wooden  look  about  their  faces  that  they  cannot 
get  rid  of." 

Both  Dick  aad  Claude  laughed  heartily  at  this  odd  idea  of  Jack's  concerning 
officers,  and  then  as  the  gates  of  Athens  Lodge  appeared  in  sight,  they  thought 
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it  prudent  to  put  on  a  grave  aspect,  and  to  commence  playing  their  parts  as  they 
intended  to  play  them. 

Several  vehicles  of  different  descriptions  were  already  at  the  gates  of  the  lodge, 
and  there  was  quite  a  bustling  aspect  about  the   servants  who  were  lounging 
about.     The  moment  Claude,  who  was  driving,  drew  up  at  the  gate,  a  servant 
came  to  him  and  touching  his  hat  respectfully,  said — ■ 
"  I  will  take  charge  of  the  curricle,  sir,  if  you  phase." 
'*Very  well,"  said  Claude.     "'  I  hope  all  the  family  is  well?'* 
"  Quite  well,  sir.     They  say  that  Julius  Caesar  is  a  little  fractious,  this  morn- 
ing, that  is  all." 
"Who?" 

''Julius  Csssar,  sir,  who  is  going  to  be  christened  to-day,  but  the  nurse  don't 
think  it  is  anything  serious  at  all,  and  master  and  misses,  sir,  believes  that  he 
will  be  able  to  go  through  the  ceremony  quite  properly,  sir." 

The  man  delivered  all  this  with  such  an  abominable  stupid  solidity  that  it  was 
really  quite  dreadful  to  hear  him,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  possible  diffi- 
culty, that  Claude  rievcnted himself  from  bursting  into  a  general  roar  of  laughing, 
but  as  that  would  have  spoiled  everything,  he  resisted  the  impulse  to  do  so,  and 
said  with  great  gravity— 
*'  Julius  Caesar  then,  I  presume,  is  to  be  the  name  of  the  child  V* 
*'  Oh  deal,  yes,  sir,  that's  quite  settled." 

•*  Very  good.     We  will  go  at  once  to  the  house,  if  you  please." 
"Yes,  gentlemen — certainly.     You  will  find  the  whole  family  in  the  lodge,': 
gentlemen.     It's  only  round  those  trees,  you  see  them  right  on  a-head,  gentle- ! 
men."  \ 

'* Thank  you,  that  will  do.  That  will  do,  we  know  the  way.  It  is  all  right."  | 
1  The  servant  took  ctiarge  of  the  curricle,  and  Claude — with  Jack  on  one  side: 
|and  Dick  Turpin  on  the  other — deliberately  walked  up  the  trim  and  well-kept  j 
gravelled  path  that  led  to  the  lodge,  which  they  soon  came  in  sight  of,  and  which  j 
ihey  could  not  help  admiring.  It  was  a  very  pretty  structure,  indeed,  built  after 
the  Greek  model,  and  with  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns  before  it,  that  lent  an 
air  of  great  grace  and  elegance  to  the  whole  structure. 

''Upon  ray  word/'  said  Claude,  *'  our  dear  friends,  the  Scatters,  are  very  well 
lodged  here." 

"  They  are,  indeed,"  said  Jack. 

"  It  is  not  owing  to  their  taste,  though,"  said  Dick  ;  "  you  may  quite  depend 
upon  it.  Money  has  purchased  this  place,  which  probably  has  been  the  abode 
of  one  whose  taste  has  outrun  his  means." 

"  Not  a  very  rare  circumstance,"  said  Claude. 
"  By  no  means.     But  who  have  we  here  r" 

A  servant  out  of  livery  came  to  meet  them,  for  ihey  had  been  seen  from  the| 
windows  of  the  lodge,  and  as  everybody  in  the  drawing-room  had  disclaimed  anyi 
acquaintance  with  them,  it  had  been  thought  advisable  to  send  out  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  who  they  really  were.  The  servant  executed  a  bow,  and  then 
said — 

**  If  you  please,  gentlemen,  I  will  announce  you  names." 
'*  Very  well,"  said  Claude.     "  I  am  Mr.  Green,  this  is  Mr,  Brown,  and  this 
Mr.  Grey." 
The  servant  bowed  again. 

"  You  can  tell  your  master  that  we  are  all  intimate   friends  of  Mr.  Popham, 
who  was  to  have  stood  as  god-father  to  Julius  Caesar  ;    but  as  he  is  very  much 
indisposed,  and  under  medical  advice,  dare  not  leave  his  room,  he  hopes  that  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  officiate  in  his  stead  on  this  interesting  occasion,   and   we 
have  come  here  in  his  curricle.*' 
** Pray  step  this  way,  gentlemen.     I  will  tell  master  directly." 
"Very  good  ;  you  go  on  before  and  let  him  know  the  state  of  affairs,  and   we 
will  follow  you."' 
Thus  authorised  to  carry  his  news  as  quickly  as  he  chose,  the   servant   darted 
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off  into  the  house,  and  Claude,  with  his  two  friends,  purposely  went  on  very 
slowly,  in  order  that  there  should  be  time  for  the  master  of  the  house  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  their  pretensions,  which  would  take  off  a  great  deal  of  the 
awkwardness  of  the  meeting. 
j     '*  Will  it  do,  do  you  think  ?*  said  Dick. 
I     "  To  be  sure,"  said  Claude.    *'  What  can  they  gay  V* 

'     **  Well,"  said  Jack,  "  I  don't  see  how  they  can  get  out  of  it  very  well ;  but 

here  we  are,  and  there  are  no  end  of  eyes  looking  at  us  from  the  drawing-room 

windows.     If  there  should  be  any  there  who  know  us  it  will  be  rather  a  treat, 

I  think."  j 

"  We  will  not  think  such  a  thing  possible."  j 

'*  It  will  be  quite  sufficient  if  we  do  not  think  it  probable,**  said  Jack.      "  But 

here  comes  some  one  else."  I 

A  pompous-looking  man  now  made  his  appearance  in    so  remarkably  stiff  a 

cravat,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  he  could  look  down  or  turn  his  head  without 

turning  his  whole  body  at  the  same  time.     This  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Scatters 

himself,  and  as  he  advanced  towards  his  guests  he  made  a  very  condescending 

kind  of  bow,  and  said — 

"Gentlemen,  you  are  extremely  welcome,  indeed — I  may  say  extremely  wel- 
come ;  and  it  is  to  me  a  source  of  very  great  regret  that  Mr.  Popham  is  indis- 
posed and  cannot  d«  us  the  pleasure  of  coming  to  the  lodge  upon  this  little,  rather 
interesting,  occasion." 

j  "  Sir,'*  said  Claude,  "  it  is  to  us  likewise  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  our 
esteemed  friend  cannot  come  ;  but  if  my  humble  services,  as  his  representative, 
will  suffice,  I  tender  them  with  pleasure,  otherwise,  sir,  we  will  not  intrude  upon 
you  any  further." 

*'  Don't  mention  that,  gentlemen.  Come  in— come  in,  I  pray  you.  I  am  very 
happy,  indeed,  to  see  you  at  my  poor  little  place  here.  Ah  ! — hem  !  A  nice 
little  lodge,  you  see,  with  no  pretensions.  Some  of  these  days  I  may,  perhaps, 
take  it  into  my  head  to  build  a  mansion — A-hem  !" 

\  It  was  quite  clear,  that  the  weak  point  of  Mr.  Scatters  was  vanity  ;  so  Claude 
was  quite  resolved  upon  exhibiting  a  tolerably  large  dose  of  flattery,  and  he 
said — 

j  "  Sir,  this  place,  to  my  humble  judgment,  is  superb  ;  and  I  can  only  answer, 
that  it  could  have  had  its  origin  in  the  fine  taste,  and  exquisite  imagination  of  a' 
Scatters."  I, 

j  "Then,"  said  Dick  to  Jack,  in  a  whisper;  '*  if  he  will  swallow  that,  he  will- 
stop  at  nothing.*' 

Mr.  Scatters  bowed  as  he  replied— 
1     '•  Sir,  1  rejoice  to  find  that  Mr.  Popham's  representative,  upon  this  little  oc- 
casion, is  a  gentleman  of  so  discriminating  a  character." 

j  Upon  this,  Claude  bowed  ;  and  all  the  bowing,  and  the  movements  of  the  arm* 
were  exceedingly  interesting,  no  doubt,  to  the  people  in  the  drawing-room,  who] 
had  not  the  smallest  idea  of  what  it  was  all  about.  It  was  with  no  small  difficulty,' 
that  Jack  and  Dick  kept  themselves  in  a  decorous  state  of  gravity;  and  as  for 
Claude,  he  was  ready  to  burst  with  laughter  at  the  antics,  and  the  vanity  of  Mr.' 
i  Scatters.  '  j 

I  They  all  ascended  the  flight  of  steps  that  led  under  the  columns  with  their, 
Corinthian  capitals;  and  then  passing  through  a  hall,  paved  with  marble,  they 
entered  the  drawing-roam,  where  there  was  an  assemblage  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  people,  waiting  for  the  ceremony  to  commence. 

I  "  Allow  me  to  introduce,"  said  Mr.  Scatters,  *'  the  representative  of  our  ex- 
'cellent  neighbour,  Mr.  Popham,  who  is  too  unwell  to  attend  upon  this  little 
auspicious,  and  interesting  occasion.     I  beg,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  introduce 

to  you  all,  Mr. — a — a " 

**  Brown,"  said  Claude. 

"  Brown,"  said  Mr.  Scatters,  "  anl  this  is  his  friend,  Mr.— Mr. " 

"  Green,"  said  Claude. 
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«'  Green,"  added  iVIr.  Scatters,  and  then  in  like  manner  Jack  was  introduced 
as  Mr.  Grey ;  and  then  all  the  guests  smiled,  and  bowed,  and  awarded,  in  a 
pleasant  sort  of  smiling  way,  their  satisfaction;  and  just  as  Claude  was  about 
to  say  something,  a  tremendous  squall  came  upon^the  ears  of  the  company,  and 
Mr.  Scatters  exclaimed — 


THE  THREE  ADVENTURERS  FOLLGWIMG  BOB  THROUGH  THE  VAULT3. 

i/'^'^  J"^i^s  Caesar!     Oh,  it  is  Julius  Cce.ar  !     What  are  they  doin^  to  that 
fQorable  infant?" 

"  Here  he  is  !-~here  he  is  !"  cried  everybody.     "  Here  he  is  I     Oh,  the  love  ! 
'ome  along!     Ob,  the  duck  !" 

I   )f  Hi^T^^^-^"  °^  ^'^^^^  ^^^^^  ^"'-^  squalls  now  proceeded  from   the  further  end 
L__°^  Qrawing-room,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  an  amazingly  fat  nurse  made  her      I 
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appearance,  carrying  the  baby,  and  the  mother,  no  less  a  personage  thaii  the 
female  Scatters,  following  closely,  dressed  up  to  the  eys  in  a  profusion  of  satins, 
and  laces,  and  flounces,  and  jewellery. 

"  He  comes ^-  he  comss !"  cried  Mr.  Scatter?.     "  Oh,  he  comes  !" 

And  then  all  the  ladies  surrounded  the  infvU;:  Scatters  ;  and  such  a  fussing,  and 
kissing,  and  squealing  was  never  seen. 

**  This  is  affectiner,"  said  Mr.  Scatters. 

"  Very,"  said  Claude. 

*'  The  man,"  said  Dick,  "  who  could  refuse  the  sympathetic  tear  to  a  scene 
like  this,  would  think  nothing  of  sending  his  own  father  to  he  baked  for  a  Christ- 
mas dinner." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Popham  ?"  said  Mrs.  Scatters,  in  a  sighing  tone  of  voice.  "Oh, 
where  is  Mr.  Popham,  who  is  to  assist  in  placing  Julius  Caesar  in  the  pale  of  the 
church  ?" 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Scatters,  *'  calm  yourself,  Mr.  Popham  can't  come, 
but  he  has  sent  a  most  elegant  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Brown." 

*'  Oh,  gracious  !" 

*'My  love!  My  life !  Be  calm.  Allow  me  to  iatroduce  Mr.  Brown  to 
you,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  quite  pleased  to  find  so  very  gentlemanly  and 
appreciating  a  person.  Mr.  Brown,  allow  me  to  present  you  to  Mrs.  Scatters. 
My  love,  this  is  the  representative  of  Mr.  Popham," 

Mrs.  Scatters  took  a  glance  at  Claude,  and  finding,  as  it  was  easy  enough  to 
find  at[|a  very  transient  glance,  that  he  was  decidedly  well-looking,  she  bestowed 
quite  a  favourable  regard  upon  him,  and  murmured  out  that  he  was  verj 
welcome. 

''  I  am  much  obliged,  madam,"  said  Claude :  "  it  is  a  pity  that  child  is  not 
a  girl.'* 

''Indeed,  sir.     Why  so  ?" 

"  Because  then  there  might  be  a  chance  that  the  world  would  have  such  another 
face  and  form  as  her  mother's  to  gaze  upon." 

"  Oh,  sir.'* 

The  lady  bestowed,  now,  upon  Claude  a  very  gracious  smile,  indeed,  and  it 
was  quite  clear  that  she  was  just  as  fond  of  flattery  as  Mr.  Scatters,  and,  indeed, 
as  all  ihe  world  is, 

"The  most  reverend,  the  dean,"  announced  a  servant,  and  then  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  door,  at  which  entered  a  clergyman  with  a  very  white 
placid,  stupid-looking  face,  who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  christening ;  and 
who  being  the  second  cousin's  nephew  of  a  member  of  the  government,  was 
made  a  Dean  in  the  church. 

*|  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Scatters,  ?*  this  is  very  delightful.  Here  we  are  all,  and 
Julius  Csesar  quite  quiet," 

A  terrific  squall  at  that  moment  from  the  young  scion  of  the  Scatter's  stock, 
contradicted  the  rash  assertion,  and  several  of  the  guests  placed  their  hands  to 
their  ears  to  shut  out  the  sound. 

"Oh,  Gracious!"  cried  Mrs.  Scatters,  ^'what  is  the  matter  with  Julius 
Caesar  ?" 

**  Nothing,  mum,"  said  the  nurse.  "  It  was  nothing,  mum.  It's  only  one  of 
his  little  ways,  mum,  bless  his  heart,  that's  all.  There,  now,  he  is  for  all  the 
world  just  like  a  lamb  again," 

The  dean  was,  now,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  ordinary  ladies,  who  thought 
that  in  every  stupid  common-place  sentence  that  came  from  his  lips,  there  must 
be  hidden  some  very  proficient  piece  of  wisdom,  and  so  they  admired  it  upon 
trust,  accordingly. 

"  Ladips  and  gentlemen  !"'  said  Mr.  Scatters,  suddenly. 

Every  eye  was  turned  at  once  upon  him, 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  little  interesting  ceremony  will  be  performed 
in  this  room  first,  and  then  when  it  is  all  over,  there  will  be  a  Dejiiner  a  la  Fa' 
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cAe^^e  in  the  dining-room,  and    we  shall  all  have   the  pleasure   of  drinking  the 
health  of  Julius  Csesar.     Are   you  quite  ready,  Mr.  Dean  ?'*' 

*•' Oh,  dear  yes  ;  as  I  was  saying,  after  the  rain  you  generally  have  it  a  little 
fine,  you  see,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  weather,"  said  the  sapient 
dean. 


CHAPTER  CCVII. 

DUVAL    MAKES    AN    EXTRAORDINARY    SENSATION    AT    THE    LODGE. 

This  announcement  from  Mr.  Scatters  appeared  to  give  the  most  unqualified 
I  and  general  satisfaction,  as  such  announcements  seldom  fail  to  do  ;  for  upon  such 
occasions  as  that  one,  the  good  people  who  had  come  to  the  lodge,  were  rather 
more  intent  upon  what  they  were  to  get  in  the  shape  of  good  things  to  eat  and 
drink,  than  upon  anything  at  all  concerning  the  fate  or  prospects  of  Julius 
Caesar.  | 

Claude  was  close  to  the  dean  when  tli^t  miracle  of  wisdom  made  the  remark 
with  which  we  concluded  our  last  chapter,  and  he  could  not  resist  the  very  natural 
impulse  to  reply  to  him  something  after  his  own  fashion. 

'•  That,  sir,"  said  Claude,  "  is  a  very  just  observation  of  yours,  and  I  have 
frequentiy  remarked  that  when  the  wind  is  blowing  in  this  country,  it  raises  the 
dust,  and  that  if  any  of  it  gets  into  the  eyes,  it  has  quite  an  effect,  for  the  time, 
upon  the  vision,  and  in  some  constitutions  induces  a  sneeze." 
j  "Really,"  said  the  dean,  '* that  is  a  remarkable  fact.  You  are,  sir,  a  most 
observing  individual." 

"  I  pride  myself  upon  being  so,  sir.'' 

'*  And  you  may  with  justice,  sir.  That  last  remark  of  yours  about  the  dust 
strikes  me  as  being  both  original  and  true.  I  will  make  a  note  o^  it  when  I  get 
home." 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  do  me  too  much  honour." 

"Not  at  all.  Not  at  all.  But  we  are  really  the  only  persons  conversing,  and 
I  see  that  our  kind  friend,  the  gentleman,  is  anxiously  waiting  for  the  christening 
of  the  baby." 

*'  Do  not  let  me  interrupt  you,  my  dear  sir." 
i     The  dean  and  Claude  bowed  to  each  other  very  ceremoniously,  indeed,  and  then 
the  company  assumed  extremely   decorous  attitudes  in  which  to  witness  the 
.•ceremony.  | 

I  A  silver  mug  of  water  was  brought  to  the  dean,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  was  to 
sprinkle  Julius  Caesar,  and  then  lifting  up  his  eyes  like  a  dying  duck,  he  commenced 
the  ceremony. 

Several  of  the  ladies,  particularly  those  who  happened  to  be  the  nearest  to  Mrs. 
;  Scatters  pretended  to  be  deeply  affected  at  what  was  going  on,  and  made  con- 
isiderable  snuffling  with  their  noses  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  their  feelings 
Iwere  afiected,  and  Mr.  Scatters,  with  his  eyes  half  shut,  looked  as  though  he  fully 
believed  that  a  choir  of  angels  were  invisibly  assisting  at  the  ceremony. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  it  came  to  be  Claude's  turn  to  make  the  responses,  and 
■everything  went  smoothly  enough,  until,  in  a  very  bland  kind  of  voice,  the  dean 
asked  what  name  was  to  be  given  to  the  child. 

Of  course,  everybody  ful^  expected  that  it  was  as  fixed  as  fate  that  Julius  Csesar 
was  to  be  the  name,  and  it  was  not  for  the  moment  imagined  that  any  combination 
of  circumstances  could  possibly  occur  to  alter  such  a  thing.  The  consternation  of 
jthe  whole  assembly  may  therefore  be  imagined,  but  certainly  not  described,  when 
^Claude  Duval  proceeded  to  enact  this  most  extraordinary  part  in  the  performance, 
I  and  which  no  earthly  consideration,  connected  with  his  own  safety,  could  possibly 
iliave  induced  him  to  alter. 

I  In  a  clear  voice — alas  1  a  world  too  clear  for  the  peace  of  the  Scatters  family, 
I  Claude  replied  to  the  dean, — 
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'*Tlae  name  of  this  sweet  infant  will  be  Dick  Turpin  Jack  Claude  Duval  1" 
j  The  dean  very  nearly  dropped  ihe  hopes  cf  all  the  Scatters  on  to  the  floor, 
and  as  he  had  his  hand  in  the  water,  ready  for  the  very  polite  sprinkle  he  had 
been  going  to  give  the  child,  he,  on  the  surprise  and  the  impulse  of  the  momtntj 
gave  it  such  a  dash  with  the  cold  fluid  in  the  face,  that  Julius  Ceesar,  who  had  for, 
the  last  few  moments  behaved  with  the  utmost  decorum  burst  into  a  roar  that 
.was  perfectly  terrific,  and  made  everybody  wink  again.  j 

I  •'  Goodness  Gracious  I"  shouted  Mr.  Scatters,  trying  to  make  himself  heard  overj 
ilhe  cries  of  his  infant  heir ;  **  what  do  I  hear  ?  This  must  be  some  terrible  dream, 
surely?" 

I  The  dean  looked  aghast,  and  Mrs.  Scatters  would  have  fainted,  only  there  was 
no  one  near  to  her  but  a  very  small  gentleman,  who  looked  as  though  he  would 
De  quite  certain  to  let  her  drop  if  she  ventured  upon  the  very  hazardous  feat  of 
falling  into  his  arms. 

Claude  pretended  to  look  astonished  at  the  sensation  he  had  created,  and  Jack 
and  Dick  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  themselves  from  bursting  into  a  roar 
of  laughter. 

i  "  My  dear  sir,"  gasped  the  dean  ;  ''  you  don't  really  mean  to  say  that  the  ohild 
is  to  be  christened  in  so  many  names  ?" 

'*  I  believe,"  said  Claude,  •'  that  as  the  good  father,  I  may  name  the  child  what 
I  like." 

"Yes  ;  but— but— Oh,  dear  !     Oh,  dear  !'* 

**  And  I  further  believe,  sir,  that  you  are  bound  to  go  on  with  the  ceremony 
whieh  is  thus  scandalously  interrupted.  I  have  given  you  the  name,  sir,  and  must 
beg  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  finish  christening  the  child,  and  here's  the  silver  mug 
that  I  intend  to  give  it." 

"  No — no — no  !"  cried  Mr.  Scatters,  rushing  forward,  *'  I  can't  have  it  chris- 
tened Jacli  and  Dick  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  can't  be  done  !  Stop  it — stop 
it,  I  won't  hear  it  !" 

"  But  my  dear  sir,"  said  Claude,  ''are  you  aware  that  you  are  interrupting 
one  of  the  most  awful  and  serious  ceremonies  of  the  church  ?  Really  this  is 
shocking  conduct." 

•*  Bother  the  church  and  the  ceremonies,  too.  I  am  a  man  of  ample  means, 
sir,  I  can  tell  you,  and  as  regards  the  church  and  its  ceremonies,  I  am  willing  to 
uphold  them,  as  all  highly  respectable  people  do,  as  long  as  they  are  convenient 
to  me,  but  no  longer,  sir.  Stop  the  christening — stop  the  christening  !  There 
is  some  horrid  mistake  !  I  can't  have  Julius  Csesar  called  such  frightful 
names." 

"  If  the  dean,"  said  Claude,  *'  don't  go  on  with  the  christening,  and  give  the 
child  the  names  I  mention,  I  shall  represent  his  conduct  to  the  bishop  of  the 
dioscese." 

**That,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Scatters,  ''allow  me  to  tell  you,  will  not  be  of  the 
slightest  consequence,  for  the  bishop's  wife's  cousin's  aunt  is  the  twin  sister  of 
the  dean's  wife." 

"  Oh,  ah,  to  be  sure  then,"  said  Claude,  "  of  course  the  dean  may  do  just 
what  he  likes." 

*'  Exactly  so,  sir.  Therefore,  Mr.  Dean,  1  beg  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  christening." 

"  Very  well  then,"  said  Claude,  "  I  shall  go,  and  my  friends  \^ill  go  with  me, 
I  have  no  doubt,  "iou  may  all  say  what  you  like,  and  do  what  you  like,  but 
that  child's  proper  name  now  is  Dick  Turpin  Jack  Claude  Duval,  and  that 
is  the  name  he  will  have  to  go  by  in  spite  of  you  all.  There  is  the  mug  that  I 
brought  to  him,  and  which  1  scorn  to  take  away  again ;  and  now,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  and  my  friends  bid  you  all  good  day,  and  when  there  is  another  chris- 
tening here  we  hope  to  come  again." 

These  words  were  scarcely  out  of  Claude's  lips,  when  a  servant,  with  much  less 
ceremony  than  the  Scatters'  family  usually  looked  for  in  their  domestics,  rushed 
into  the  room,  ciying  aloud—  ^ 
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"  Oh,  sir — oh,  sir— oh,  missus,  oh  '" 

**  What  is  it?"  shouted  half  a  dozen  voices. 

**  Why,  sir,  there's  come  a  mounted  officer  from  Oxford,  sir,  and  missus  and 
he  fays  that  three  notorious  high  way  raeu,  named  Claude  Duval,  Dick  Turpin, 
and  Jack  Somebody,  are  on  the  road,  and  that  everybody  ought  to  be  warned 
about  them,  and  to  go  about  with  loaded  pistols  and  all   that  sort  of  thing." 

All  the  ladies  present  raised  a  simultaneous  scream,  and  looked  at  our  three 
adventurers. 

"  The  game  is  up,"  whispered  Dick  to  Claude. 

"  Rather,"  said  Claude.  *'  Jack,  go  to.the  door  of  the  room,  and  don't  let  a 
soul  out  of  it." 

i     Jack  did  so,  and  then  Claude,   with  cue  bound,   sprang  upon   a   table,   and 
looking  around  him  with  an  air  of  haughty  defiance,  he  said— 

**  Ladies  and  gentlemen — It  don't  mutter  much  who  I  am,  or  who  my  two 
friends  are,  L^t  it  suffice  you  that  we  are  willing  to  leave  this  house  in  peace, 
and  that  it  will  be  highly  dangerous  to  prevent  us.'* 

The  ladies  gave  another  scream. 

''Nothing,''  added  Claude,  "can  possibly  be  to  me  more  af&icting  than  to  be  a 
sourceof  terror  to  the  ladies.  I  sincerely  hope  [that  among  all  the  beauty  and 
bright  eyes  and  lovely  forms  that  I  see  around  me,  I  shall  not  occasion  one  pang 
of  alarm  ;  sush  is  far,  very  far  distant  indeed  from  my  intention." 

"  He  is  really  a  very  nice  man,"  whispered  one  lady  to  another,  who  was 
close  to  her. 

"'  And  handsome,  decidedly  so,"  said  the  other. 

**  And  so  discriminating,"  said  a  third,  joining  the  conference,  '*  such 
evident  taste  he  has." 

''  Oh,  great — great." 

"  But,"  cried  Mr.  Scatters,  ''  goodness  gracious,  we  cannot  put  up  with  this. 
I  am  a  respectable  man,  and  cannot  think  of  it  for  a  moment.  Police— police  ! 
Murder !" 

*'  Hark  you,  sir,"  said  Claude.  *'  The  pattern  upon  this  wall  is  very  pretty,  but 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  alter  it,  if  you  make  any  more  disturbance.  Be  warned, 
sir." 

'^  Alter  the  pattern  on  the  wall  ?  What  d©  you  mean,  sir  ?  What  do  you 
mean,  jou  low  highwayman  ?'' 

* '  I  mean  that  I  will  plaster  one  of  the  panels  with  the  few  brains  you  possess. 
Do  you  understand  me  now,  sir  1" 

Mr.  Scatters  staggered  back  until  he  was  supported  by  the  wall,  and  then 
Claude  said  to  Dick — 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  shoot  that  young  gentleman  who  is  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
room  by  yonder  window." 

"Certainly,"  said  Jurpin,  as  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  presented 
it  at  a  lanky  youth  who  had  thought  he  might  make  an  escape  without  being 
noticed,  and  who  certainly  would  have  done  so  if  Claude  had  not  been  so  elevated, 
from  his  position  upon  the  table,  that  he  could  see  everything  that  was  going  on 
remarkably  well. 

When  the  youth  found  that  his  clever  device  did  not  succeed,  he  rolled  upon 
his  back  in  an  agony  of  terror,  and  sought  for  safety  among  the  feet  of  the  ladies. 

"  Oh,  well,  let  him  be,"  said  Claude.  "  It  is  sufficient  that  he  is  stopped  in 
his  design';  and  now  we  will  go." 

With  this  Claude  jumped  from  the  table,  but  the  dean  came  up  to  him,  and  in 
a  mild  voice,  said — 

'■  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  your  friends  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  your- 
selves up  to  justice  ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  such  a  proceeding  on  your 
part,  will  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  authorities." 

*'  You  don't  say  so  ?"  said  Claude,  as  he  lifted  the  silver  ewer  of  water,  that 
had  been  brought  for  the  christening,  from  the  table,  and  discharged  the  whole 
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contents  into  the  dean's  face.  *'  You  don't  say  so  ?  There,  now  I  have  christened 
you,  and  you  may  take  the  name  of  Tom  Nodd)%  forthwith."  I 

"Bless  me,"  said  the  dean,  as  he  went  spluttering  away.  "How  water 
does  wet  you,  to  be  sure."  .  _ 

"Come,"  vrhispered  Dick  to  Claude,  "come.  Every  moment  now  is  fraught 
with  its  own  particular  dangers."  I 

*<  I  know  it.  These  people  must  all  be  locked  into  this  room.  Is  there  a  key 
in  the  door  ?"  j 

*'Yes."  I 

"  Then  lock  it  on  the  outside,  and  then  we  will  make  the  "best  of  our  way  to 
Gur  horses  and  be  off,  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lodge  will  soon  be  decidedly 
too  hot  to  hold  us." 

'*  It  is  DOW." 

*'  Come,  then.     Ladies,  once  more,  adieu." 

Claude  made  for  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  all  three  on  the  outside 
ot  it;  Dick  locked  it,  and  took  the  key  away  with  him,  and  then  they  ran  out  of 
the  house. 

"  Stop  one  moment,"  said  Claude,  as  they  halted  within  a  side-view  of  the 
windows  of  the  room.     *'  Stop  a  moment." 

"What  for,  Claude?" 

"You  will  see  directly.  Some  one  will  make  an  attempt  to  get  out  at  one  of 
the  windows,  and  I  want  to  put  a  stop  to  that  sort  of  thing  for  the  next  ten 
minutes." 

*'  I  understand  you." 

The  anticipations  of  Duval  regarding  what  would  occur,  turned  out  to  be 
quite  correct,  for  in  the  course  of  half  a  minute  the  head  and  leg  of  some- 
body was  projected  from  ons  of  the  windows  that  opefied  on  to  the  terrace, 
that  went  partially  round  the  house.  Claude  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and; 
he  immediately  fired,  but  he  did  not  intend  any  mischief.  All  he  wished  was 
to  give  a  salutary  fright  to  the  owner  of  the  head  and  the  leg,  and  through  him  a 
warning  to  the  whole  of  the  company. 

The  ballet  flew  past  the  window,  and  the  head  and  leg  disappeared  into  the 
room  again  in  a  moment,  while  a  loud  scream  testified  to  the  effect  that  the  shot 
had  had  upon  the  nerves  of  the  person  to  whom  those  members  belonged.  , 
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"  That  will  do,  I  think,"  said  Claude. 

"  It  ought,"  said  Jack,  '*  but  the  panic  won't  i.ast  very  long,  so  let  us  be  off  at 
once.  It  won't  do  to  have  Mr.  Scatters  and  all  his  guests  yelping  at  our  heels 
hke  a  lot  of  curs,  and  Julius  Csesar,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  bringing  up 
the  rear." 

Both  Claude  and  Dick  laughed  at  Jack's  description  of  what  might  be,  but  they 
did  not  neglect  the  sound  advice  that  his  words  contained,  and  they  all  made  off 
now  as  quickly  as  they  possibly  could  from  Athens  Lodge. 

No  doubt  the  servant  who  had  brought  the  information  into  the  drawing- 
room,  of  there  being  upon  the  road  three  such  very  desperate  personages  as 
Duval,  Jack,  and  Dick  Turpin,  vras  not  the  only  one  of  the  domestics  at  the 
lodge  entrance  who  had  heard  the  tale  of  the 'mounted  man  from  Oxford; 
and  now  when  the  three  friends  where  seen  advancing  in  haste  towards  the 
gates,  it  struck  everybody  there  that  they  might  be  the  very  personages  men- 
tioned by  the  oflficer,  who  had  got  off"  his  horse,  and  with  the  bridle  of  it 
hanging  upon  his  arm,  and   a  pot    of  ale  in  his  hand,  was  listening   with  a 
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look  of  sharp  suspicion  upon  his  face  to  the  echoes  of  the  pistol-shot  that  Claude 
had  just  fired. 
i     *'  Look,"  saia  Jack. 

"  At  what  ?"  cried  Claude.     '« Which  way,  Jack  V* 
{     '*To  the  gate — there  is  one  of  the  Oxford  officers.     He  was  with  us  all  at  the 
foot  of  the  gallows  on  a  recent  occasion,  Dick." 

j     "Don't  mention  it," said  Turpin.     *' It  gives  one  almost  a  crick  in  the  neck 
to  hear  of  it,  but  we  must  not  allow  him  to  be  at  all  mischievous.    I  will  run  on." 

As  he  spoke,  Dick  run  on,  but  the  oflficer  saw  that  there  was  danger,  and  not 
probably  feeling  himself  to  be  quite  a  match  for  three  stout  men,  he  threw  down 
the  pot  of  ale,  and  made  a  rapid  and  vigorous  attempt  to  mount  his  horse  again. 

"  Stop  that !"  cried  Dick.  "  Stop  that!"  and  then  he  just  reached  the  oflBcer 
in  time  to  lay  hold  of  his  leg,  and  prevent  him  from  mounting  the  horse,  and  not 
only  did  Dick  do  that,  but  he  pulled  the  officer  right  on  to  the  ground,  saying — 
"  Resistance  will  be  madness.     You  may  preserve  your  life  by  lying  still." 

"When  I  can't  help  it,"  said  the  officer,  "  I  will,  but  not  before.  You  are  my 
prisoner,  and  I  call  upon  all  here  to  aid  me  in  the  king's  name." 

He  then  laid  hold  of  Dick  by  the  ancles  and  tried  to  throw  him  down, 
but  as  Dick  resisted  the  first  shock,  the  officer  did  not  succeed  in  doing 
that.  The  servants  who  were  about  made  a  slight  kind  of  movement,  as 
though  they  fully  intended  in  some  sort  of  way  to  answer  the  appeal  of  the 
officer:  but  Claude  stepping  up  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  cried  out  in  a  loud 
stern  voice — 

"  If  any  man  here  present  is  tired  of  his  life,  let  him  only  move  hand  or  foot  to 
interfere  with  us,  and  away  goes  the  top  of  his  skull,  as  sure  as  he  now  breathes, 
and  that  there  are  a  couple  of  slugs  in  each  of  these  barrels  that  will  do  that 
business  for  him  most  effectually." 

This  was  a  threat  that  had  the  desired  effect,  particularly  as  Jack  appeared  close 
to  Claude  similiarly  armed;  and  as  Dick  dealt  the  officer,  who  would  not  leave 
go  of  his  ancles,  a  blow  with  his  clenched  fist,  that  sent  him  rolling  over  and  over 
to  some  distance,  where  he  lay  insensible,  or  affecting,  from  prudential  considera- 
tions, to  be  so;  for  by  this  time  he  must  have  seen  that  the  only  chance  he  had 
in  the  affair,  was  of  a  broken  head. 

Not  one  of  the  servants  now  ventured  upon  anything  in  the  shape  of  inter- 
ference; and  our  three  adventurers  passed  out  by  the  open  gate  into  the  roadway 

"  Don't  hurry,"  said  Qlaude,  *'but  the  sooner  we  are  on  horseback,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  our  healths,  I  think." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  for  if  I  mistake  not,"  said  Dick,  "  we  shall  have  the  whole 
parish  up  in  arms  in  the  course  of  another  half-hour,  and  we  may  yet  have  a  hard 
tussle  to  escape." 

"Don't  say  that,  Dick,"  added  Claude,  "or  you  will  make  me  something 
worse  than  miserable,  for  I  cannot  forget  that  it  was  I  who  brought  you  both  into 
this  scrape." 

*'  I  forgot  it  then,  Claude,  or  1  should  not  have  spoken ;  but  let  what  will 
happen,  don't  you  fancy  that.  It  is  true  you  suggested  the  affair,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  we  both  joined  in  it  of  our  own  free  will ;  so  it  is  the  special 
I  fault  of  no  one  in  particular ;  and  now  I  think,  as  we  have  got  some  distance  from 
the  lodge  gates,  we  may  as  well  take  a  run,  and  get  to  our  steeds  as  fast  as 
possible," 

"  Agreed,"  said  Claude. 

Upon  this,  they  all  three  went  at  a  good  hard  run  towards  the  public-house,  at 
which  they  had  left  their  steeds  ;  and  it  was  rather  ridiculous  to  see  them  all  get 
there  out  of  breath ;  but  then  they  did  not  consider  that  to  be  of  any  consequence, 
as  they  knew  that  when  mounted  their  fatigue  would  be  over. 

The  landlord  of  the  inn  had  kept  a  good  look  out,  for  he  guessed  that  they 
might  come  back  at  speed,  and  the  moment  he  saw  ihem  on  the  scamper,  he  got 
their  cattle  out,  so  that  they  really  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  spring  to  their  saddles; 
and  then  Claude  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  as  he  said— 
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••  Airs  rigbt.     I  feel  as  if  every  danger  was  all  but  over,  when  T  am  once  fairly 
mounted." 

"  I  am  not  good  at  such  a  sharp  hunt  as  this  we  have  had,"  said  Jack,  panting 
for  breath  ;  "  but  it  was  just  as  well»  for  a  minute  saved  may  be  a  life." 
'*  Are  they  after  you  ?''  said  the  landlord. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Claude,  <'but  they  will  be,  without  a  doubt.  Come  on,  Dick, 
we  must  try  back  a  little  way  and  get  into  some  cross-road.  Ah  !  well  done  !j 
Here  they  are,  and  in  some  strength,  too.  Come,  this  is  interesting.  Keep 
together,  and  don't  fire  hastily,  whatever  you  do.  It  may  not  come  to  anything 
serious  after  all,  though  they  do  show  such  a  gcod  front." 

The  occasion  of  these  words  from  Claude's  lips,  was  quickly  and  easily  observ- 
able, for  along  the  road,  which  they  had  so  recently  traversed  at  speed  upon  foot, ' 
came  about  a  dozen  horsemen,  headed  by  the  officer,  who  had  thought  proper, 
when  his  affairs  did  not  look  well,  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on,i 
but  who,  the  moment  Claude  Duval  and  his  friends  had  turned  their  backs,  audi 
left  the  lodge  gates,  revived,  and  by.  the  promise  of  large  rewards,  induced  the 
grooms  and  others  who  were  waiting  for  the  guests  at  the  christening,  to  mount; 
and  aid  him  in  an  endeavour  to  capture  the  highwaymen  ;  and  it  was  this  party,' 
so  hastily  got  together,  that  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Claude.  j 

I  The  officer  having  two  pairs  of  pistols  with  him,  kept  one  pair  to  himself,  and- 
divided  the  other  between  two  of  the  grooms,  so  that  there  wss  the  appearance 
of  three  men  being  well  armed  with  pistols.  i 

I     An  old  gun,  too,  had  been  biought  out  of  the  gate-keeper's  little  residence,  and 
'that  made  a  formidable  show.    As  for  the  rest  of  the  party,  they  were  armed  with 
such  desultory  weapons,  in  the  sh-ape  %i'  pitchforks  and  shovels,  as  upon  the  spur 
of  the  moment  the  gardener's  lodge  afforded. 
<'  This  is  too  bad/'  said  Dick, 
"  How  do  you  mean  by  too  bad  ?"  as-laftl  Jack. 

"  Why,  first,  that  we  shall  be  obh'ged  to  do  a  mischief  to  some  of  these  stupid 
fellows,  and  it's  all  owing  to  the  officer,  who  won't  let  we  three  alone/' 

•*  We  must  protect  ourselves/'  said  Claude  ;  "  and  if  they  will  run  their  heads 
into  miscliief,  it's  their  own  look-out.  Seie,  they  hang  back  already.  The  only 
thing  to  put  them  all  into  wonderful  spirits  would  be  for  us  to  run  away." 

*'  No  doubt.     Keep  a  geod  look-out  upon  that  fellow  with  the  gun.    Ke  seems 
as  if  he  were  very  much  inclined  to  fire  it  at  us.     Look  at  him," 
I      Claude  did  look  at  him,  and  then,  a^  he  held  out  his  hand  with  u  long  highly- 
ipolished  pistol  in  it,   he  called  out, — '*  The  man  who  fires  the  fi-'St  shot  dies,  if  he 
I  had  as  many  lives  as  a  cat." 

I     :Upon  this,   the  valorous  personage   who  had  the  gun  reversed  it  so  s^uddenly 
that  he  poked  the  muzzle  of  it  into  the  eye  of  the  person  behind  him,  and  gave  a 
1  sound  rap  upon  the  back  io  one  who  was  before  him  with  the  butt  of  it.  Probably 
|the  officer  did   not  think  his  party  that  lie  had  so  hastily  collected  was  half  so 
formidable  as  it  looked,  for  waiving  his  hand,  he  advanced  a  few  paces — they  were 
very  few  though' — and  spoke —  > 

*'  You  are  well-known,  all  three  of  you,"  he  said,  '^  and  it  is  quite  impossible" 
you  can  getaway.     You  know  that  by  resistance  and  open  violence  you  can 
only  make  your  case  much  worse  than  it  is,  and  bring  down  upon  you  tiie  \en- 
geance  of  the  law;  whereas,  if  you  give  in  now  at  once,  without  causing  any] 
bloodshed,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  say  all  1  can  in  your  favour." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Claude  ;  "  but  we  beg  to  decliue  your  good  offices, 
my  friend." 

"  Come — come,  only  consider.  We  must  have  you.  I  and  my  gallant  fellows 
here,  will  have  you." 

'*  Where  are  the  gallant  fellows  ?"  said  Claude.  ''Since  you  are  so  fond  of 
talking  and  giving  advice,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  at  the  first  shot  that  is  fired  by 
us,  the  gallant  fellows  will  run  away  and  leave  you  to  any  fate  that  you  may  pro- 
voke us  to  inflict  upon  you.  For  myself,  1  beg  io  say  that  I  am  very  well  as  long 
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as  I  am  in  tolerable  humour,  but  I  won't  answer  for  myself  if  you  carry  this  affair 
too  far.'* 

The  officer  was  a  little  staggered,  and  when  he  replied,  there  was  a  slight  shake 
in  his  voice. 

'•  Claude  Duval,"  he  said,  "I  know  you ;  and  I  can  well  judge  that  it  will  be 
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no  easy  matter  to  get  the  better  of  you  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  try  it  if  my  death 
were  certain." 

"Well,  try  it  then."      '  *    ' 

•*  I  must.    Will  YOU  surrender  V* 

*•  Certainly  net."' 

The  officer  rode  a  little  aside,  and  cr ted- 
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"  Fire  !" 

Immediately  he  discharged  one  of  his  pistols  at  the  party  of  three>  and  the  two 
grooms,  who  had  been  by  him  supplied  with  fire-arms,  likewise  used  theirs,  but 
■with  so  little  judgraenfc,  that  the  bullets  went  at  least  six  feet  over  the  heads  of 
Claude,  Dick,  and  Jack.  The  officer  took  a  better  aim,  and  the  bullet  from  his 
weapon  went  through  Dick's  hat. 

The  most  extraordinary  effect  though  was  produced  by  the  man  with  the  gun, 
for  when  he  got  the  order  to  fire,  he  managed  to  pull  the  trigger  without  caring  in 
what  direction  (he  muzzle  was,  and  accordingly,  off  it  went,  and  near'y  shot  one 
of  his  own  friends,  at  the  same  time  that  it  burst,  and  the  stock  of  it  hit  him  a 
blow  in  the  face  that  knocked  him  off  his  horse,  sprawling  in  the  toad,  and 
shouting  ''Murder!"  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

'•  Now  for  it,"  cried  Duval. 

The  words  had  no  sooner  escaped  his  lips,  than  the  whole  party  toek  to  flight, 
with  the  excejJtion  of  the  man  who  had  had  the  gun,  and  who  could  not  get  up» 
and  the  officer,  who  gallantly  kept  his  ground. 

**  Surrender  !"  he  cried  again,  *' surrender !" 

"Are  you  mad/"  said  Claude. 

"Perhaps  so.     Take  that." 

He  fired  his  other  pistol,  or  meant  to  fire  it  right  in  Claude's  face,  but  it  only 
flashed  in  the  pan,  and  in  an  instant  Claude  now  fired  fairly  at  him,  for  he  was 
put  past  all  patience  by  the  officer's  pertinacity.  The  bullet  hit  hira  in  the 
shoulder. 

"  You  have  killed  me,  Claude  Duval,"  said  the  officer. 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  of  a  deathlike  paleness,  and  hung  partly  over  the  neck 
of  his  horse.  Claude  rode  up  to  him  and  held  him  by  the  arm  to  look  wherie 
the  wound  was,  and  he  at  once  saw  that  it  was  too  high  on  the  shoulder  to  be 
necessarily  fatal  to  the  man. 

"Nonsense,"  he  said,  "you  are  not  much  hurt,  and  you  and  I  may  have  a 
brush  at  some  other  time  for  all  this." 

"Then  you  don't  mean  to  kill  me  outright?" 

*'  No.     I  am  quite  content,  if  you  are." 

The  officer  tried  to  say  something  else,  but  he  could  not,  for  at  this  moment  he 
fainted,  and  but  for  the  aid  of  Claude's  arm,  he  would  have  fallen  from  his  horSe 
to  the  ground;  but  Duval  held  him  up,  and  cried — 

''  Jack,  dismount  a  moment  and  help  him  off  the  saddle.  Dick  v.'ill  hold 
your  hcrse." 

<'  Dead  V  said  Jack. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It's  only  a  faint — prrtly  from  pain  and  partly  from  rexation  ; 
but  he  is  a  brave  fellow,  and  as  sach,  I  will  do  him  no  more  harm  than  1  can  help." 

Jack  dismounted  and  assisted  the  officer  from  his  horse,  and  placed  him 
against  the  step  of  the  i/in.  They  then  all  set  otf  at  a  hard  trot  towards  Oxford, 
but  they  took  the  very  first  turning  they  came  to  on  their  right  hand,  in  hopes  of 
getting  by  a  round  into  the  London-road  again. 


CHAPTER  CCIX. 

A    STRANGE    ADVENTURE    NEAR    THE    METRO?OLIS„ 

*'  Shall  we  get  to  London  with  whole  bones  ?"  said  Jack. 

'*  Why  not  ?"  replied  Claude.  "  I  hope,  for  one,  to  be  able  to  accpcap^^sh 
that  feat.     What  do  you  say  to  it,  Dick  ?" 

"And  I,  for  another,"  said  Dick.  "  After  what  we  have  already  gone  thrc^^o^* 
I  do  think  we  may  almost  laugh  at  fate.  For  my  part,  I  believe  we  shall  escape 
all  our  perils,  and  in  some   comfortable  ken  in  London,  I  shall  live  to  tell  ht.^w' 
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you  and  Jack  saved   ra.;  from   what  looked  as  like  inevitable  death  as  anything 
could." 

*'  If  you  do,"  said  Claude,  *^  I  shall  take  it  as  the  very  worst  return  you  can 
make  me." 

*'  And  I,'*  said  Jack. 

"  Indeed?     You  surprise  me," 

"  Say  not  one  word  about  it,  Dick,  if  you  have  any  feeling  for  either  of  us,  my 
J(?ar  fellow.     All  Jack  or  I  want  you  to  do,  is  just  what  we  know  you  will  do.*' 

"  And  what  is  that  V 

"  Serve  us  as  we  served  you  if  you  hear  that  we  are  in  the  same  predicament," 

'*  Yes,"  said  Jack,  "  that  I  will.  So  now  let  us  push  on,  for  the  horses  are  m 
good  trim,  and  there  is  now  no  reason  on  earth  why  we  should  not  make  a  good 
twenty  miles  without  a  stop  of  any  importance.  Let  me  beg  of  you,  Claude,  not 
to  engage  in  any  fresh  adventure  just  now,  unless  it  should  be  forced  upon  us," 

"Agreed,  Jack." 

"  Amen,  say  I,  to  that,"  cried  Diok  ;  "so  now  let  us  do  gently  and  comfortably 
as  much  of  this  twenty  miles  that  Jack  is  so  anxious  to  get  over  as  v^e  can." 

With  this,  they  left  off  conversing,  and  separating  as  much  as  possible  from 
jl  each  other  upon  the  road,  so  as  not  to  impede  each  other's  movements,  they  put 
I!  the  horses  to  a  long  trot  that  did  not  distress  them,  but  really  got  over  an  amazing 

quantity  of  ground  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
j.       This  they  kept  up  for  a  good  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  had  actually 
I  done  twelve  miles  of  Jack's  twenty,  and  Dick  called  out—* 
'■       "Halt— halt!" 

They  all  three  at  the  moment  drew  up,  and  Claude  cried  out — 

"  What  is  it,  Dick  ?     Anything  amiss  V 

*' Ye*;  my  mare  has  fallen  lame  for  the  last  mile  or  two,  and  I  cannot  press 
her  on." 

**  Certainly  not;  it  would  be  a  sin,  and  a  shame,  and  a  pity,  and  a  folly,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  things." 

*'  So  it  would,  Claude,"  said  Dick,  as  he  dismounted,  "  and  I  will  lead  her  for 
a  dozen  miles  further,  rathei  than  distress  her.  She  has  done  me  too  good  service 
upon  many  an  occasion,  not  to  command  my  greatest  affection." 

As  he  spoke,  Dick  dismounted  and  began  to  examine  the  foot  of  his  steed 
carefully. 

"  It's  a  thorn,  but  it  has  got  so  far  in  that  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  no  easy  job 
to  get  it  out  without  proper  tools.     Have  you  anything  that  will  do  it,  Claude  ?" 

"  No,  but  Jack  has." 

"  Rather,"  said  Jack,  as  he  dismounted.  "  I  never  travel  without  a  few 
useful  implements,  for  such  little  accidents  by  the  way." 

Jack  took  from  his  pocket  a  very  minute  pair  of  tweezers,  and  while  Dick 
pressed  the  foot  of  the  horse  to  make  a  very  little  bit  of  the  thorn  project  from  it. 
Jack  laid  hold  of  it  and  drew  it  out. 

*'  That  will  do,"  said  Dick.  "  It  is  not  a  quarter 'of  anjnch 'in  length,  and  yet 
how  lame  it  made  her.'* 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Dick,"  said  Jack.  ''  If  you  don't  give  this  creature 
a  few  hours'  rest,  now,  she  will  have  a  bad  foot,  for  dust  will  get  into  the  little 
wound  of  the  thorn,  and  you  don't  know  what  may  be  the  consequence  of  it." 

Dick  looked  rather  perplexed,  which  Claude  observing,  induced  him  to  say — 

"  Doa't  put  yoarself  out  of  the  v/ay,  Dick ;  the  day  is  disappearing,  and  there  is 
no  reason  on  earth  why  we  should  not  pat  up  somewhere  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.     Suppose  now  we  rest  till  about  ten  o'clock  ?" 

"  Agreed,"  said  Jack. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  be  very  glad,  for  the  sake'of  my  horse,"  said  Dick,  "  only 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  the  cause  of  delaying  you  upon  the  road  to,  perhaps,  your 
great  peril ;  but  that  may  be  easily  obviated  by  your  going  on  without  me,  you 
know." 

"  Yes,"  said  Claude,  **  but  we  don't  mean  to  do  it ;  so  you  may  make  your 
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mind  easy  about  that  ;  Jack  -will  bind  up  your  mare's  foot  for  her,  as  he  is  an 
adept  at  that  sort  of  thing,  and  we  will  all  put  up  quietly  and  respectably  at  the 
next  inn  we  come  to.  You  can  lead  her,  Dick,  and  we,  by  walking  our  cattle, 
will  keep  by  you." 

**  It's  very  kind  of  you  both,"  said  Dick,  "and  when  I  forget  all  your  gener- 
ous conduct  to  me,  may  1  be — Well,  well,  it's  no  use  talking;  but  the  time  may 
come  some  day,  when  I  may  do  more  in  a  mmute  ihan  I  could  talk  in  an  hour; 
so  come  on,  rest  we  will,  till  ten  o'clock,  if  that  will  be  time  enough  for  the 
mare's  foot  to  rest." 

*•  Lots,"  said  Jack.  "  Besides,  I  will  get  a  bit  of  an  old  hat  v.herever  we 
put  up,  and  when  we  start  again,  I  can  cut  it  so  as  to  wedge  it  in  the  shoe,  and 
she  won't  tread  upon  the  injured  part  at  all  next  to  the  ground.  Her  feet  are 
worth  the  taking  care  of." 

"  Truly  they  are,  for  I  can  assure  you  that,  more  than  once,  her  heels  have 
saved  her  master's  head." 

After  strolling  along,  now,  for  about  half  a  mile  or  so,  they  came  to  one  of 
the  prettiest  little  road-side  inns  that  the  eyes  of  man  ever^beheld.  It  was  quite 
covered  with  roses  and  honeysuckle,  and  ivy,  and  looked  as  if  it  were  embedded 
in  a  wood,  so  many  well  kept  thriving  trees  and  flowering  s'.irubs,  were  all 
around  it. 

"  That's  the  place  for  us,"  cried  Claude.  '*  We  shall  all  feel,  while  there,  like 
love  among  the  roses." 

"  It's  to  be  hoped,'*  said  Jack,  "that  while  we  do  stay  there,  nobody  will  dis- 
turb our  felicity." 

They  all  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  soon  made  arrangement  with  the 
landlord  to  have  the  horses  put  up  for  some  hours,  and  to  have  a  repast  got  ready 
for  themselves.  There  was  a  very  pretty,  well-kept  garden  at  the  back  of  this 
little  inn,  with]  a  number  of  bee-hives,  the  tenants  of  which  were  in  a  state  of 
the  most  industrious  commotion. 

'*  Two  highwaymen  ! — ^Two  highwaymen  !'*  cried  Jack,  suddenly. 

"  Where  ?— where  1"  said  Dick. 

** There,"  said  Jack.  "Don't  you  see  those  two  wasps  have  got  hold  of  a 
bee  laden  with  honey,  and  are  robbing  him  of  it  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner 
before  he  can  get  to  the  hive  1" 

Both  Dick  and  Claude  laughed,  but  in  a  moment  or  two  twenty  bees  came  and 
attacked  the  two  wasps,  and  after  a  sharp  scuffle  of  nearly  a  minute's  duration, 
killed  them,  and  pulled  them  to  pieces,  scattering  their  fragments  to  the  ground. 

"  Humph  !  that's  sharp  justice,"  said  Jack. 

**  Very,"  said  Claude.  '*  I  think  it  would  take  rather  more  than  twenty 
officers  to  serve  us  in  that  way.  But  let  us  to  dinner,  for  I  feel,  now  that  we 
have  made  a  regular  halt,  that  I  could  make  some  way  into  a  round  of  beef,  and 
jrou  must  recollect  both  of  you  that  we  missed  the  luncheon  at  Mr.  Scatters, 
which  I  did  hope  would  have  stood  us  in  good  stead  ;  and  so  it  would  if  he  had 
only  had  the  sense  to  have  it  before  the  christening  instead  of  after  it.  That 
arrangement  spoilt  the  whole  affair,  so  far  as  our  stomachs  were  concerned.'* 

"  It  did,"  laughed  Dick. 

"  But  it  did  not  spoil  the  joke,"  said  Jack ;  "  and  if  I  mistake  not,  my  nose 
will  inform  me  that  there  is  something  very  nice  indeed  gettirg  ready  for  us  in 
the  inn  kitchen." 

Jack  was  not  far  wrong,  for  the  people  of  the  pretty  inn  lai^  before  them  a  most 
enticing  breakfast  as  the  innkeeper  called  it,  but  it  was  certainly  a  time  of  the 
day  for  calling  it  a  dinner.  To  their  surprise,  too,  they  found  that  some  very 
choice  wines  were  to  be  had  from  the  cellar  of  the  inn,  and  everything  was  very 
much  better  than  could  have  been  at  all  expected. 

There  was  no  guests  in  the  house  but  themselves,  so  that  they  had  no  dread  of 
any  unpleasant  interruptions,  and  the  innkeeper  told  them  that  he  seldom  had 
any  one  there  at  odd  times,  but  that  the  gentlemen  members  of  several  hunts 
were  such  good  customers  to  him  at  times,  that  he  was  able  to  keep  his  house 
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open,  and  have  a  stock  of  everything  of  the  first  quality,  and  they  did  not  begrudge' 
him  ins  price  for  it. 

This  Claude  thought  was  a  kind  of  hint  to  them,  that  they  would  be  expected 
to  pay  well  for  what  they  had,  and  he  was  determined  to  put  the  landlord's 
mind  at  ease  upon  that  score. 

**  My  friend,'*  he  said,  **  we  don't  care  a  straw  what  you  charge,  as  long  as 
what  you  lay  before  us  is  worth  it.  We  want  the  very  best  of  everything,  and 
there  is  the  money  for  it." 

They  staid  drinking  their  wine  and  making  themselves  quite  comfortable  until 
half  past  nine  o*clock  at  night,  and  then  they  thought  of  moving  mff,  and  Claude, 
as  he  rose  from  the  table,  said— 

'*  We  have  taken  a  good  medium  of  wine  each  of  us,  but  somihow  we  are  none 
the  worse  for  it,  I  think," 

**  Not  a  whit,"  said  Jack,  "  not  a  whit.  Let  us  ring  for  the  horses  to  be  got 
to  the  door.     Hilloa !  what's  that  V* 

"  Rain,  by  Jove  !*  cried  Dick,  **and  a  dashing  storm  too.  Only  look  at  it 
against  the  windows,  Claude.'' 

"  It  is  a  rattle,  indeed.' 

The  noise  of  the  rain  splashing  against  the  windows  was  incessant,  and  they 
looked  at  each  other  m  doubt  about  proceeding.  Dick  had  rung  the  bell,  and 
the  landlord  made  his  appearance. 

**  Ah,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  what  a  night  it  is." 

"  Hain,  we  hear,"  said  Claude. 

'•  Oh,  yes,  sir — quite  a  water  spout.  The  roads  will  be  in  a  frightful  state  in 
a  little  while,  and  it  don't  seem  at  all  likely  to  clear  up  either.  There  it  comes 
again.'* 

Splash  came  the  rain  against  the  latticed  win 'ow,  with  a  force  that  seemed 
enough  to  storm  it  in. 

'•  You  will  hardly  like  to  ride  throught  such  a  storm,''  added  the  landlord, 
"  surely,  gentlemen." 
i:  "Why,  no,  hardly.     It  would  not  be  very  pleasant." 

'*  Besides,  there's  a  little  stream  crosses  the  road  not  above  a  mile  from  here, 
and  it  will  be  so  swollen  now,  that  it  will  be  almost  enough  to  carry  a  horse  off 
♦his  feet.     We  have  the  very  best  beds,  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  and  you  wil  1 
find  every  possible  accommodation  ;  so  that  I  feel  assured  you  will  never  regret 
passing  a  night  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes." 

Dash  came  the  rain  again  against  the  casemtnt,  and  the  landlord  shook  his 
head,  as  he  added — 

*'  Ah,  this  will  last — this  will  last,  I  am  very  much  afraid  !'* 

*'  What  do  you  say,  Dick,"  whispered  Claude  ;  *'  shall  we  stay,  or  make  our 
way  through  the  rain  ?     Jack,  what  is  your  opinion  about  it,  eh?" 

"  Would  it  net  be  better  to  stay,"  said  Dick,  **  uutil  a  very  early  hour  in  the 
morning?  It  will  do  none  of  us  any  good  to  get  thoroughly  drenched,  as  we 
shall  get.     There  it  comes  again  !" 

"Well,  let  us  stay,  then,"  said  Dick.  "Can  you  show  us  a  room,  landlord? 
as  we  are  old  travellers,  and  always  like  to  see  where  we  are  to  sleep,  before  we 
remain  anywhere  for  the  night." 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  with  pleasure — with  pleasure." 

Upon  this,  the  landlord  took  up  one  of  the  lights  from  the  table,  and  opening 
a  door  in  the  wall  of  the  room  in  which  they  were,  and  which  had  not  at  all  been 
noticed  previously,  he  said — 

"  This  leads  to  two  nice  bed-rooms,  indeed,  and  in  one  there  are  two  beds,  and 
in  the  other  only  one,  and  you  will  find  them  all  amazingly  comfortable,  I  can 
assure  you.  At  least,  we  never  had  a  complaint  from  any  one  who  slept  in 
them."  r  ,  f 

The  rooms  were  rather  dark  and  gloomy.  They  opened  one  into  the  other,  and 
there  was  some  old  trees  growing  so  close  to  the  windows,  that  in  daytime  they 
must  have  been  quite  shaded.     Before  they  went  into  these  rooms,    the    landlord 
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had  rung  the  bell  ia  the  other  one  rather  sharply,  which  they  did  not  see  any  occa- 
sion to  do;  but  they  had  scarcely  been  in  the  first  bed -room  above  a  few  moments, 
when  dash  came  the  rain  against  its  v^indow. 

*'  Ah,  there  goes  the  storm  again,"  said  the  landlord,  '*Dearnie,  I  do,  indeed, 
pity  people  who  are  forced  to  be  out  on  such  a  night  as  this.  How  the  wind 
blows,  too." 

'*  I  must  confess  I  don't  hear  the  wind,"  said  Claude. 

**  Not  hear  it,  sir  !  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  there  was  a  most  terrific  gust  just 
then.     I  hope  you  like  the  bedrooms?'* 

"  Oh,  they  will  do  very  well — very  well,  indeed,  and  we  will  stay ;  but  we  muat 
be  off  by  the  first  streak  of  daylight,  whether  the  rain  is  coming  down  or  not ;  so 
take  care  that  some  one  is  up  to  get  us  our  horses,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

•*  Depend  upon  me,  sir,  I  will  attend  to  you.  Any  more  wine,  gentlemen,  if 
you  please  ?" 

'*  Yes,  you  can  let  us  have  another  couple  of  bottles  of  the  same  Madeira, 
Where  are  you.  Jack  ?" 

*'  He  has  gone  into  the  next  room,"  said  Dick, 

'*  Oh,  very  good.  •  The  wine  will  do  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  landlord,  as 
we  have  not  finished  the  last  bottle." 

**  Certainly,  gentlemen  ;  you  may  depend  upon  every  possible  attention  at  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes,  I  assure  you.  Nobody  ever  complains  of  the  Bun?h  of  Grapes, 
I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen.  Dear  me,  how  the  rain  does  dash  away,  to  be  sure. 
I  wouldn't  turn  a  dog  out  on  such  a  night  as  this,  I  declare." 

The  landlord,  with  this,  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room,  and  shut  the  door  after 
him.  The  moment  he  vfas  gone  there  came  another  dash  of  rain  against  the 
windows,  and  then  Jack,  who,  while  they  bad  been  talking  to  the  landlord  in  the 
bedroom,  had  gone  back  into  the  sitting-room,  held  up  his  finger,  and  mysteri- 
ously beckoned  to  Claude  and  Dick  to  come  close  to  hina. 

They  did  so  in  some  surpise,  if  not  alarm. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  it  to  rain  in  this  desperate  way,''  whispered  Jack,  *'  while 
the  stars  shone  bright  and  clear  ?" 

'<  Not  exactly,"  said  Dick. 

"  Well,  did  you  ever  know  all  the  rain  to  come  upwards  against  a  window, 
instead  of  down  from  tl.e  sky  V 

*' Certainly  not,"  said  Claude. 

"  Then  the  rain  which  has  induced  us  ^o  pass  the  night,  or  to  say  that  we  would 
pass  the  night  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  is  of  that  very  strange  character,  that  it 
dashes  away  while  the  stars  are  shining  brightly  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  it  comes 
ail  from  below  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  being  strongy  suggestive  of  being 
thrown  up  wirha  mug  from  a  pail  below,'' 

"  A  mug  !"  said  Dick. 

*'  A  pail !"  said  Claude. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack,  '*  I  don't  know  what  it  means,  or  what  can  be  precise 
object  of  it;  but  we  are  humbugged  into  staying,  on  pretence  that  it  is  raining 
hard,  when,  in  reality,  the  effect  is  produced  by  water  being  dashed  against  the 
windows,  as  I  tell  you." 

Claude  and  Dick  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement. 

•<  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  it?"  said  Claude.  "I  will  then  open  the  win- 
dow at  once  and  see " 

♦<  No — no,"  said  Jack.  **  Be  careful.  You  don't  know  what  we  have  to  con- 
tcfld  with  yet;  go  into  the  front  bedroom,  Claude,  and  open  (hat  window,  when 
you  will  ascertain,  without  any  sort  of  doubt,  if  the  night  be  a  wet  one  or  not. 
You  go  likewise,  Dick  ;  I  am  quite  satisfied  upon  the  subject." 
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CHAPTER   CCX. 

THE    NIGHT    OF    DANGER    AT    THE    BUNCH    OF    GRAPES. 

Dice  and  Claude  knew  perfectly  -well  that  Jack  would  not  have  spoken  upon 
such  a  subject  at  all,  but  upon  the  Tery  best  grounds,  and  his  manner  was  suffi- 
cient at  once  to  convince  tJiera  both  that  he  was  not  at  all  in  a  joking  humour. 
Without  a  word  Claude  went  into  the  bedroom,  and  when  he  returned,  he  said— 
"  It's  as  fine  a  night  as  ever  came  out  of  the  heavens.'* 
*'  I  told  you  so/'  said  Jack. 

**  But,  good  gracious,"  said  Dick,  "  what  could  be  the  object  of  all  this  ? 
Does  he  know  us,  and  is  he  merely  keeping  us  here  until  he  can  send  for  assis- 
tance to  capture  us  V 

'*  That  is  the  most  likely  supposition,"  said  Claude,  "  Let  us  go  down  stairs 
and  be  off  at  once  by  force. ' 

"  No — no,"  said  Jack.     "  Do  not  be  hasty,  Claude,  I  beg  of  you.     I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  the  true  solution  of  the  mystery,  for  if  it  were  so,  have  we  not 
been  here  quite  long  enough  for  him  to  have  carried  out  such  an  idea  ?  and  if  he 
knew  us  at  all,  he  would  know  us  from  the  first,  of  course." 
"What  is  it,  then?" 

*'  There's  the  mystery,  and  a  mystery  it  is.     Claude,  you  have  very  sharp  ears. 

The  landlord,  and  a  woman,  and  another  man,  whom  I  saw  hulking  about  as  we 

'%aine   in,    seem  to  make  the  room  below  this  their  common  fitting  apartment. 

There  is  a  door,  as  no  doubt  you  noticed,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.     If  you 

will  creep  down  to  that  and  liscen,  you  may  hear  something.'* 

'« I  will  do  it." 

**  Be  careful,  though,  Claude,  ar:d  have  your  pistols  ready.  Dick  and  I  will  be 
just  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  render  you  immediate  assistance  in  case  you  should 
require  it," 

*•  Help  me  off  with  my  boots.  Jack;  I  will  go  down  on  my  stocking-soles,  and 
th:  n,  I  know,  they  cannot  hear  me  i  but  my  boots  will  creak,  in  spite  of  me.'* 

Jack  helped  him  off  with  his  boots,  and  then  Claude,  after  making  a  slight 
examination  of  one  of  his  pistols  that  he  chose  to  carry  in  his  hand,  tripped  softly 
down  the  narrow  flight  of  stairs  which  led  to  the  rooHi  below,  and  at  the  foot  of 
which  was  the  door  which  had  been  noticed  by  Jack.  Dick  and  Jack  leant  as 
far  over  the  balustrade  at  the  lop  of  the  stairs  as  they  could  to  listen,  and  they 
could  hear  the  hum  of  conversation  in  the  room  below,  although  they  could  not 
make  out  what  was  said. 

Claude,  however,  had  got  his  ear  to  the  panel  of  the  door,  and  he  heard  every 
word.     The  landlord  was  speaking. 

"  I  tell  you  I  saw  it,"  he  said.  "  He  has  got  a  bag  of  gold  with  him — the 
youngest  of  the  three,  I  mean,  be  he  whom  he  may;  but  I  suppose  they  are  gentle- 
men travelling  about  for  pleasure." 

*'  Well,  then,  do  it,"  said  a  woman's  voice,  **  only  if  they  go  to  the  window 
and  look  out,  they  will  see  that  it  is  a  fine  night,  and  they  will  suspect  some- 
thing.'* 

"Oh,  stuff!  They  stand  it  pretty  well,  but  they  have  taken  too  much  wine 
already  to  be  very  observing  or  scrutinising ;  and  they  are  good  judges,  too,  I  can 
tell  yo'u." 

*'  And  that,**  growled  another  male  voice,  *'  I  suppose,  frightened  you  out  of 
putting  in  the  stuff  ?" 

'*  I  own  I  shrank  from  doctoring  the  wine  to  them  while  they  were  quite  sober, 
and  their  taste  was  fresh.  They  might  have  found  it  out,  for  you  know  it  does 
give  the  wine  a  taste,  and  particularly  light  wines.  I  they  had  called  for  port 
it  would  have  been  another  thing  ;  but  they  didn't." 

**  It's  safest,  though,"  said  the  woman.  "  Then  there*s  no  bother  about  it, 
and  down  they  go  into  the  old  well-hole,  as  nice  as  may  be.  How  much  money 
do  you  think  there  was,  John  ?" 
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"  A  hundred  pounds  if  there  was  a  penny  piece  !  Whose  to  say  that  the  other 
two  may  not  have  as  much  ?  I'd  settle  the  whole  three  of  them  for  half  that 
money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  horses,  which,  you  know,  we  can  get  rid  of," 

'*  True  enough — true  enough ;  and  we  don't  have  such  a  chance  every  day. 
Look  at  the  last  person  we  put  out  of  the  way.  There  was  a  disappointment ! 
Only  twelve  pounds  in  all,  and  we  thought  hy  his  appearance  that  he  had  plenty." 

•*  Ah,  and  his  \vatch  was  gilt,  too." 

**  \es,  what  a  take  in!  Oh,  I  have  no  patience  with  such  horrid  swindling; 
hut,  as  you  say  you  have  seen  thtir  money,  John,  why  tfeat  is  quite  sufficient,  you 
know." 

<*  I  have  seen  it ;  and  I  tell  you  what  Til  do.  I'll  put  some  of  the  stuflFinto 
the  two  bottles  the  have  ordered,  and  take  ihe  chance  of  it.  If  they  go  to  bed 
upon  that,  they  will  sleep  sound  enough.  Til  warrant  *  and  then  Ben  and  I  will 
cut  their  thrjats  quietly  enough  about  the  t  meof  midnight," 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  woman,  "  nicely;  and  now  you,  Ben,  go  and  splash 
gome  more  water  against  their  window,  for  it  ail  depends  upon  their  not  finding 
out  that  trick,  which  I'm  quite  in  a  fidget  about." 

*'  Why,  how  the  deuce  else  was  I  to  to  ask  them  to  stay  V  said  the  landlord. 
*'  You  know  it  has  answered  before,  and  why  shouldn't  it  now?  People  think 
they  hef.r  the  rain,  and  they  don't  think  of  looking  when  they  have  got  a  good 
bottle  of  old  Madeira  before  them,  and  have  once  made  up  their  roiads  to  stay 
where  they  are." 

"Oh,"  thought  Claude,  *•  that  will  da.  A  pretty  establishment  we  have 
dropped  upon  here." 

"There  was  some  slighi  movement  in  the  room  now,  and  Claude,  apprehensive 
that  the  landlord  was  going  to  open  the  door  that  led  to  the  staircase,  stepped  up 
stairs  again,  and  pulled  on  his  boots. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Dick. 

"  What  did  you  hear?"  said  Jack. 

«'  Oh,  it's  all  right." 

"Is  it,  though?  Well,  I  will  never  trust  myself  again,*  said  Jack.  *'They 
are  honest  folks,  are  they  ?" 

*'A8  honest  as  a  set  of  brutal  cut-throats  can  be  expected  to  be — that's  all. 
Listen,  and  I  will  just  tell  you  what  a  nice  pleasant  sort  of  predicament  we  have 
been  very  near  falling  into  to-night.  Speak  low,  and  don't  utter  any  exclamation 
of  surprise  at  what  I  tell  you,  because,  now  that  we  know  our  danger,  it  vanishes.'* 

Claude  then  narrated  to  Jack  and  Dick  exactly  what  he  had  heard  from  the 
people  belpw,  after  which  they  all  three  stared  at  each  other  in  silence. 

•'  W^hy,  Jack,  this  affair,"  said  Claude,  *'  seems  to  have  struck  you  all  of  a 
heap." 

"  It  has—it  has  !" 

•'  And  you,  too,  Dick.     I  don't  think  you  will  ever  shut  your  mouth  again." 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  shall,"  said  Dick,  closing  it  with  a  loud  clap  of  the  teeth  ;  **  but 

1  never  was  more  staggered  in  all  my  life,  I  must  confess.     I  would -Ah  I 

there  goes  our  friend  Ben  with  the  bucket  of  water  against  the  window  " 

Dash  came  the  mock  rain  again,  and  then  before  any  further  remarks  could  be 
made,  the  landlord  made  his  appearance  with  the  other  two  bottles  of  Madeira  that 
had  been  ordered  by  Claude,  and  he  looked  so  meek  and  mild,  and  smiling,  that  no 
one  could  have  supposed  for  one  moment,  without  they  really  had  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  our  friends  had,  that  he  could  be  a  deliberate  murderer. 

"I  have  brought  the  wine,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  '*  and  I  hope  you  will  find  it 
to  your  liking." 

"  Not  a  doubt,"  said  Claude.     ♦*  How  it  rains  yet.'* 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  it  does  indeed,  air.  I  should  think  that  the  Oxford  coach 
would  hardly  get  on  such  a  night  as  this." 

"  Scarcely  ;  but  it's  a  good  thing  that  we  are  housed.  We  will  ring  when  we 
want  anything,  landlord,  and  we  shall  go  to  bed  quite  early  to-night,  as  we  intend 
to  rise  so  soon,     I  hope  you  have  properly  attended  to  our  horses?" 
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"  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  if  ihey  had  been  vy  ( \vn  from  the  first  moment  they 
set  foot  in  the  stable,  J  could  not  have  been  more  attentive  to  them  than  1  have 
been." 

*'  That's  right— thank  you." 

**  Thank  you,  gentlemen  ;  and  I  feel  quite  sure  you  will  never  complain  of  your 
entertainment  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes." 


THE  PURSUIT  ON  THE  THAMES. 

The  landlord  retired,  and  when  they  had  fairly  heard  the  last  of  his  foot- 
steps retreating  down  the  stairs,  Claude  said — 

*'  Did  yoa  ever  come  near  such  a  consummate  villain  as  that,  Dick  ?  Really  it 
is  a  mercy  that  we  have  stopped  here,  and  found  him  out,  is  it  not  V* 

**  It  is,  for  if  we  do  I't  stop  his  career,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stop  ours  j  and 
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he  shall,  too,  for  I  will  not  leave  this  place  with  the  idea  that  any  other  people 
less  wide-awake  than  we  are,  should  fall  into  this  fellow's  snares.*' 

*'  Good,"  said  Claude.  "  We  will  consider  that  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  society 
to  put  a  stop  to  his  villany,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  set-off 
to  some  of  our  own  little  escapades  in  this  world.     Who  knows  ?" 

•*  Ah  !"  said  Jack,  "  who  knows,  indeed  ?  I  very  much  doubt  it,  however, 
Claude,     But  what  do  you  purpose  doing  V 

'*  Well,  I  was  thinking  of  that  all  the  while  I  was  on  the  staircase  listening. 
If  the  landlord  had  opened  the  door  and  seen  me,  I  should  have  shot  him  without 
a  doubt ;  but  as  he  did  not,  he  escaped.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  pretend  to  go 
to  bed,  and  see  what  comes  of  it  ?" 

*•  Unless,'*  said  Dick,  "  we  now  sally  down  at  once,  and  have  it  out  with  the 
wretches.'' 

"  I  have  only  one  objection  to  that,**  added  Claude,  **  and  that  is,  that  as  they 
may  not  be  all  in  the  room  below,  some  mischief  maj  come  to  our  horses,  and 
that  would  be  about  as  bad  just  now  as  getting  ub  to  swallow  that  cursed  Madeira 
and  then  comfortably  cutting  GUI'  throats." 

*'  And  putting  us  down  the  well-hole,*'  added  Jack. 

*'  Precisely.'* 

**  Then  let  us  do  as  you  think,  Claude,"  said  Dick.  '*  I,  upon  consideration, 
think  it  is  the  best  plan.  It  is  getting  fast  on  to  eleven  o'clock  now,  but  I  should 
like  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  two  bed-rooms,  while  we  have  the  lights  all  ready 
here  to  do  it  with,  and  while  we  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.'* 

"  Come  on,  then,"  said  Claude,  "  it  is  what  I  was  thinking  of  doing  myself. 
Jack,  place  a  chair  against  the  door,  so  that  if  the  rascal  comes  here  while  we  are 
in  the  other  rooms,  we  shall  hear  him,  and  catch  him  before  he  goes  agam." 

Jack  placed  the  chair  in  such  a  way  against  the  door  of  the  room,  that  if  any 
one  tried  to  open  it  from  without,  over  the  chair  would  go,  and  make  sufficient 
noise  on  the  floor  in  its  fall  to  give  them  an  alarm.  They  then  took  one  of  the  two 
lights  that  were  upon  the  table,  and  went  into  the  next  bed-reom ;  and  now,  with 
the  knowledge  of  now  it  had  in  all  likelihood  been  the  scene  of  many  a  murder, 
they  fancied  that  they  was  something  peculiar  even  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  it. 

•They  walked  as  noiselessly  as  they  could,  for  they  did  not  wish  to  give  any 
alarm  to  the  landlord  or  his  myrmidons,  by  letting  him  think  that  they  were 
making  a  search  in  the  bed-rooms  instead  of  drinking  the  drugged  wine,  and  they 
only  spoke  in  whispers. 

"  Here's  a  lot  of  clothes  under  this  bed,"  said  Jack. 

"Is  there?    Pull  them  out." 

Jack  pulled  some  of  them  out,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  they  had  belonged 
to  different  individuals.  No  doubt  they  were  the  suits  that  had  been  worn  by 
the  unfortunates  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  that  room. 

"  Look  here,'*  said  Dick. 

They  both  appioached  Dick,  who  had  turned  one  of  the  beds  half  over.  The 
under  side  of  it  was  one  mass  of  gore  I 

For  more  than  a  minute  they  maintained  the  position  into  which  they  had 
been  cast  by  this  frightful  spectacle ;  and  then  Dick  let  the  bed  drop  again,  and 
in  a  solemn  tone,  he  said — 

<<This  is  indeed  horrible.  The  people  in  this  house  must  be  fiends,  not  human 
beings.  We  are  to  lie  down  upon  one  side  of  a  bed,  after  the  horrible  evidence  of 
a  recent  murder  stained  the  other.     It  is  too  terrible  !*' 

"  The  villains  !"  said  Jack. 

**  Hush — hush,  both  of  you  I'*  said  Claude,  holding  up  his  hand  in  a  warning 
attitude.  "Let  me  implore  you  not  to  let  your  natural  feelings  now  run  away 
with  you  on  this  occasion.  We  can  and  will  put  a  stop  for  ever  to  the  frightful 
practices  going  on  in  this  place." 

"  So  help  me  Heaven,  I  will  1"  said  Jack,  "  Oh,  Claude,  we  are  bad  enough, 
and  oui:  mode  of  life  perhaps  won't  stand  much  talking  about ;  but  we  are  angels 
compared  to  the  people  in  this  place." 
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'*  We  are,  I  think/' 

"  I  can  bear  this  no  longer,"  said  Dick,  drawing  a  pistol  from  hia  pocket ;  "  I 
will  go  down  stairs  and —  and——" 

'•  Make  a  mess  of  the  whole  affair,'*  said  Claude.  "  Be  calm,  Dick.  The 
management  of  this  piece  of  business  is  in  our  own  hands,  and  it  would  be  folly 
to  mar  it.  Jack,  lend  me  the  light ;  I  want  to  see  what  is  in  that  cupboard  over 
there.  We  don't  know  what  horrible  confirmation  of  what  we  already  know  well 
enough  it  may  contain." 


CHAPTER  CCXI. 

DETAIL!   HOW  THE    FRIENDS    SETTLED    MATTERS     AT    THE     "  BUNCH    OF     GRAPES.*' 

The  cupboard  door  was  locked. 

"  Quite  fast,"  said  Claude.  **  But  that  won't  detain  us  for  very  long,  I  take  it. 
Jack  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  I  will  open  it,  Claude.  You  hold  the  light  so  that  I  may  see 
well  what  I  am  about,  for  it  is  rather  a  desirable  thing  to  make  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  as  we  intend  to  let  the  vagabond  of  a  landlord  here  hare  his  swing  out. 
Now  for  it." 

*'  You  listen,  Dick,  if  all  is  quiet  in  the  next  room,"  said  Claude.  "  It  would 
spoil  all  if  they  were  to  come  up  stairs  just  now,  you  know.*' 

"  All's  right,**  saia  Dick,  as  he  stood  in  a  stooping  posture  between  the  two 
rooms ;  **  I  should  catch  the  smallest  sound  that  can  take  place  below  now.  You 
go  on  with  your  inquiries  ;  I  will  warn   you  in  time  if  anything  is  amiss  '* 

Jack  always  had  a  few  well  made  tools  about  him,  by  the  aid  of  which  any 
lock  could  be  readily  opened,  and  he  was  not  above  two  minutes  in  managing  that 
one  that  belonged  to  the  cupboard  door  in  the  bed-room. 

"  Here  it  comes,"  he  said,  and  it  did  come  with  a  vengeance  ;  for  bouncing 
open,  evidently  from  the  pressure  of  some  weight  on  the  inside,  out  fell,  nearly 
upon  Jack,  a  dead  body,  presenting  a  frightful  spectacle  from  being  covered  with 
blood. 

Jack  had  a  difficulty  in  keeping  himself  from  uttering  a  loud  shout  of  alarm, 
and,  as  it  was,  Claude  could  not  help  exclaiming— 

"  The  deuce  !" 

"  What  is  it  V  whispered  Dick.    '« What's  the  ro^v  ?--Eh  ?" 

'•  Nothing  very  particular.  Only  just  step  heie,  and  you  will  see,  while  I  watch 
at  the  door." 

Dick  did  just  step  there,  and  the  sight  he  saw  filled  him  with  horror  and 
amazement. 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !"  he  said,  "  this  is  a  confimation  of  our  suspicions,  even 
if  they  had  amounted  to  nothing  more.     This  is  a  frightful  spectacle.** 

"  It  is,"  said  Jack,  *■  but  it  must  be  got  back  into  the  cupboard  again,  or  else 
it  will  strike  the  eyes  of  those  below  the  moment  they  come  into  this  room,  and 
pat  a  stop  to  our  plans  of  catching  them  in  the  moment  that  they  think  of  com- 
mitting new  crimes." 

'*Il's  all  very  well,"  said  Dick,  "to  talk  of  putting  that  into  the  cupboard 
again,  but  unless  you  do  it  yourself.  Jack,  I  don't  fancy  that  Claude  or  1  will 
fancy  much  touching  it." 

"  i  ?    Oh,  I  could  not  touch  it  for  worlds  !'* 

••Hi«t I—hist!"  said  Claude. 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Somebody  coming.  Let  us  all  get  into  the  other  room.  Come  on  !  Quick 
with  you  both — come  on.  Somebody  is  creeping  up  the  stairs  ;  but  let  them  be 
ever  so  slow  over  it,  they  must  get  here  soon.     Come  this  way." 

Dick,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  with  his  foot,  sent  the  dead  body  right  far 
away  out  of  sight  under  one  of  the  beds,  and  then  he  followed  Jack  into  the  sit- 
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ting-room  again.  They  all  three  sat  down,  and  looked  quite  calm  and  contented, 
as  though  nothing  had  happened.  The  landlord  tlunk  into  the  room  wi-h  a 
faint  smile  upon  his  face. 

"  I  have  brought  the  wine,  gentlemen." 

"  All's  right,"  said  Claude  ;  "  I  hope  it  is  equal  to  the  last  I" 

*'  Oh,  dear  yes,  gentlemen.  It's  from  another  bin,  but,  if  anything,  it's  belter, 
and  the  gentlemen  who  come  here  praise  it  quite  wonderfully,  they  do.  It's  a 
very  fine  wine  !" 

*•  Thank  you,  landlord.  Will  you  join  us  in  a  glass  of  it  ?  Don't  say  no  from 
any  modesty  upon  the  subject,  now." 

*' Ah,  gentlemen,  it's  so  kind  of  you  to  ask  a  fellow,  it  is  indeed  ;  and  if  it 
wasn't  for  Dr.  Jones,  I  would,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world— feeling  what  an 
honout  it  was,  too,  at  the  same  time,  you  see,  gentlemen," 

"  And  who  is  Dr.  Jones  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  is  ray  medical  man,  and  he  says  that  I  must  not  take  wine,  but  spirits 
instead,  if  I  take  anything  ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  tries  to  persuade  me  to 
take  nothing." 

♦'  Oh,  well,  of  course,  you  must  not  run  contrary  to  the  advice  of  your  medical 
attendant." 

"  No,  sir.     Good  evening,  sir." 

'♦What  sort  of  a  night  is  it,  now?"  said  Dick. 

*•' A  litile  better  ;  but  it's  gathering  up  again,  and  we  shall  have,  I  am  afraid, 
the  worst  of  it  yet." 

*'  So  I  think  ;  good  night.  We  shan't  want  anything  else  ;  and  as  it  is  getting 
late,  I  don't  think  we  need  keep  you  out  of  your  bed,  landlord." 

"  That's  very  kind  of  you,  gentlemen.  We  are  simple  conscientious  folks,  and 
go  early  to  rest  with  easy  souls.  Ah,  dear,  a  clear  conscience  is  everything,  ain'| 
it,  gentlemen  ?" 

"Oh,  }es,'*  said  they  ail  in  chorus. 

Turning  up  his  eyes,  then,  as  though  he  were  repeating  some  mental  prayer, 
the  landlord  left  the  room,  and  for  a  few  moments  our  three  adrenturers  could 
only  look  at  each  other  in  silence,  they  were  so  thoroughly  disgusted  by  the  cant 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  landlord  of  that  den  of  murder. 

Jr.  was  Jack  who  first  broke  the  silence. 

**  Well,"  he  said,  •' what  do  you  think  of  our  kind  host  of  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes,  now?" 

"  Think  ?"  said  Dick,  in  a  loud  tone.     "  Think " 

*'  Hush  !  my  dear  friend,"  said  Claude.  "  We  ought  not  be  surprised  that  the 
man  who  can  commit  a  murder  should  be  an  accomplished  hypociite.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  landlord  of  this  house  can  increase  my  abhorrence  of  him,  let 
him  say  what  he  will,  or  do  what  he  will." 

*•  But  the  cant  of  the  fellow— * 

««  Well — well,  never  mind  it.     Let  us  thoroughly  settle  what  we  mean  to  do,*' 

"  It  is  all  in  your  hands,  Claude  ;  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  do  whatever  you 
please  in  the  affair." 

"  Very  well.  Upon  one  thing  you  may  depend,  Dick,  and  that  is,  that  I  won't 
balk  you  of  the  proper  amount  of  retribution,  which,  I  see,  you  i'eei  you  would 
like  to  visit  the  landlord  with  ;  I  think  as  keenly  upon  that  poinfeas  you  do.  Now, 
what  [  propose  is,  that  we  go  to  bed — that  is  to  say,  that  we  pretend  to  do  so — 
you  and  me,  I  mean  Dick,  while  Jack  hides  in  the  room  likewise,  in  such  a  place 
as  will  enable  him  to  give  us  notice  of  anything  going  on.  I  will  have  a  pair  of 
pistols  readv  for  action  in  my  hands,  and  you  can  have  the  lareie.'' 

'*  What  then  ?" 

"  Why»  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to  shoot  any  one  who  intrudes  into  the  room." 

*•  And  I  most  certainly  will  do  so.  All  tliat  I  ask  of  you  is,  that  you  will  let 
me  have  first  pop  at  the  landlord  ;  I  owe  him  a  grudge^  and  I  shall  ntt  feel  at 
all  satisfied  until  I  have  paid  him  in  full." 

"  You  shall  then,  Dick."  'J 
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"  I  am  satisfied  ;  and  now  as  this  wine  is  poisoned,  of  course,  he  took  none  of 
it ;  but  it  will  look  suspicious  to  see  the  full  bottle,  so  there  gets  a  lot  of  it  into 
the  ashes;  and  now  let  us  to  bed,  for  the  very  air  of  this  place  now  to  me  after  the 
discoreries  we  have  made  ia  the  next  room  seems  thick  and  full  of  the  veiy  aroma 
of  murder.  * 

"  I  don't  care  how  soon  I  am  on  the  road  again,"  said  Claude,  as  he  rose. 
"Nor  I,"  said  Jack  ;  •*  I  will  hide  carefully  behind  the  door  iathe  next  room, 
so  as  they  come  in  they  will  only  the  more  effectually  conceal  me  by  opening  it 
upon  me,  and  then  I  shall  be  ready  to  pounce  upon  them  at  a  memcnt's  notice  ; 
but  mind,  both  of  you,  if  you  begin  pistol  firing,  and  there  is  but  a  dim  light  in 
the  room,  don't  mistake  me  for  one  of  the  murderers,  and  accommcdate  me  with 
half  an  ounce  of  lead  as  a  stomachic.     Mind  that." 

"  We  will  be  careful.  Jack." 

They  now  all  three  walked  about  the  room  a  little,  and  then  they  flung  down 
one  of  the  chairs,  for  this  object  was  to  renoer  the  belief  that  they  had  got  tired 
of  sitting  over  the  wine,  and  were  going  to  bed.  Then  they  all  three  sallied  into 
the  bedroom,  and  after  flamming  the  door  of  connection  between  the  two  rooms, 
so  as  it  should  be  supposed  below  that  one  of  them  had  gone  there,  they  all 
stood  in  the  front  room,  and  listened  attentively. 

Not  the  smallest  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  place.  Claude  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out.  "  The  night  is  a  lovely  one,**  he  said,  i'  and  I  hope  we 
shall  soon  be  out  in  it.  If  the  air  of  the  sitting-room  was  full  of  uneasy  feelings, 
what  must  this  be  ?     Did  you  put  the  body  in  the  cupboard  again,  Jack  ?" 

*<  Not  I.     Dick  kicked  it  under  the  bed  there.*' 

Claude  shuddered,  but  he  made  no  further  rernark  about  it.  They  then  hastened 
their  preparation^!.  Dick  got  just  under  the  coverlid  of  one  of  the  beds,  and  Claude 
under  that  of  the  other.  They  both  had  a  pistol  clutched  firmly  in  the  right  hand, 
and  they  were  neither  of  them  men  to  miss  their  mark  very  easily  when  they  chose 
to  hit  it.     Jack  got  behind  the  door,  and  then  Claude  said — 

"  Is  all  right  ?" 

"  All  is  right,"  they  both  replied. 

"  Out  you  go,  then/*  said  Claude,  as  he  flung  the  pillow  at  the  candle  and 
upset  it  at  once. 

The  room  was  even  then  not  very  dark,  in  consequence  of  the  night  being  so 
fine;  and  if  the  old  trees  had  not  grown  £0  close  to  the  windows  as  almost  to  make 
the  effect  of  an  outer  blind  to  them,  no  doubt  every  object  in  that  apartment, 
within  whose  walls  murders  had  been  done,  no  doubt,  many  a  time,  would  have 
been  distinctly  visible.  As  it  was,  everything  had  a  dim  and  spectral  look,  .'.nd  a 
coat  that  hung  upon  a  peg,  with  a  hat  upon  it,  looked  so  like  a  human  figure, 
that  Claude  could  hardly  convince  himself  that  it  was  not  one. 

It  was  not  policy  for  any  of  them  to  speak  now,  but  Dick  did  Just  whisper, — 

"  Jack  !  Jack  !  do  you  hear  anything  ?" 

*'  Not  a  thing.     But  don't  talk." 

The  stillness  that  ensued  was  most  intense,  and  it  lasted  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
It  seemed  really  to  be  half  a  day  to  those  who  were  waiting  the  denouement  of 
that  strange  adventare.  The  patience  of  Claude  was  getting  quite  exhausted,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  saying  something,  when  all  at  once  a  footstep  was  quite 
plainly  heard  in  the  outer  room,  ^vhere  they  had  sat  at  their  wine.  They  now  all 
three  listened  most  intently. 

The  tootsteps  were  quit«  plainly  to  be  heard,  and  it  did  not  seem  as  if  the 
person  or  persons  who  were  walking  in  the  outer  room  were  at  all  careful  about 
tlie  noise  they  made.  Suddenly,  then,  some  one  came  close  to  the  door  that 
separated  tne  double-bedded  room  from  the  outer  one,  and  the  voice  of  the  land- 
lord, to  the  great  surprise  of  Claude  and  his  friends,  said — 

"  G3ntlemen,  if  you  are  njt  asleep,  will  you  rise,  foi  we  are  afraid  that  there 
are  some  thieves  in  the  house." 

It  was  a  wonder  th^t  neither  Jack,  nor  Dick,  nor  Claude,  replied  to  this,  it 
really  seemed  so  very  plausible  ;  but  they  did  not.     Ordinary  men,  unaccustomed 
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to  the  strange  and  adventurous  mode  of  life  which  they  led,  must  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  manner  in  v^hicb  this  remark  was  made  ;  but  they  were  not  ordinary 
men,  and  they  kept  up  the  most  profound  stillness. 

"  As  fast  as  a  church,"  said  the  landlord,  then.  "  How  much  have  they  taken 
of  the  wine,  Wilkins,  my  boy  ?" 

"  Oh,  abcut  three  parts  of  the  bottle,"  growled  another  voice- 

*'  Then  that  accounts  very  well  for  it.  Half  that  quantity  would  make  them 
sleep  for  a  couple  of  days." 

"  Oh  bother !" 

*' Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  now,  Wilkins,  my  fine  lad?  What  are 
you  on  the  growl  about,  now  ?" 

**  Oh,  it's  enough  to  make  a  fellow  growl  when  there's  nothing  but  botheration 
in  the  world.  I  could  easy  have  brought  up  the  old  blunderbuss  and  shot  'em 
all  three  an  hour  ago,  you  know  1  could  ;  but  you  are  so  precious  frightened  of  a 
noise,  and  you  must  have  your  drugged  wine  first,  and  your  pails  of  water  thrown 
up  against  the  windows,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Don't  you  call  that  bothera- 
tion to  a  fellow,  eh  ? 

"  Well,  but,  my  good  lad,  it  is  so  safe.*' 

"  Oh,  safe  be  hanged." 

"  Come,  come,  don't  you  be  out  of  temper,  I  have  let  you  have  your  pick  of 
the  three  horses  you  know,  and  that  ought  to  be  something.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  dark  bay  whom  you  have  chosen,  is  worth  a  hundred  guineas  if  it  is  worth  a 
sixpence," 

**  Well,  who  said  it  wasn't  ?" 

"  Nobody,  my  good  lad,  only  you  didn't  seem  to  be  pleased  ;  but  come,  we  can 
make  short  work  of  it  now,  and  you  know  there's  already  one  dead  body  in  the 
cupboard  to  get  rid  of,  so  we  can  do  all  that  sort  of  job  at  once,  and  clear  off  to 
night.     Come  on,  it's  all  right." 

"Well,  who  said  it  wasn't?" 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  really  seem  determined  to  be  displeased  at  everything." 

">  0  I  ain't.     Who  said  I  was,  eh  ?" 

'•  Well,  well,  my  good  friend.  Be  so  gcod  as  to  come  and  assist  in  the  Cutting 
the  throats  of  these  people,  and  then  that  nicelittle  job  will  be  over.'' 

"  Well,  then,  come  ;  lor'  bless  me,  you  are  so  precious  slow.  Mind,  now,  I'm 
to  have  half  of  all  the  swag,  and  the  horse  I  picked  out,  and  an  extra  fi.ve  pounds 
for  the  job  of  putting  the  bodies  into  the  old  well." 

*' Yes,  my  dear  boy,  yes.  Oh,  yes,  you  are  quite  a  model  of  contentment,  you 
are,  and  it  does  one's  feeling  good  to  hear  yoa  tiilk.     Come  on,  bow,  come  on." 

With  a  full  confidence  that  their  intended  victims  were  in  a  sound  sleep,  this 
precious  pair  of  worthies  now  made  their  way  into  the  large  bed-room  in  which 
were  the  two  beds,  without  the  smallest  idea  of  the  fate  that  awaited  them  within 
its  precincts. 

The  landlord  carried  a  light,  and  the  "  dear  boy"  came  close  upon  his  lieeh. 
As  they  entered  the  room  they  swung  the  door  so  wide  open  that  they  quite 
jammed  Jack  up  against  the  wall  ;  but  they  did  not  notice  that  there  was  any 
obstruction  to  its  coming  wide  open. 

<*  Which  will  you  settle,  Wilkins  ?"  said  the  landlord. 
.      '*  Oh.  I  don't  care." 

'*  Yes,  but  you  know,  my  lad,  there's  one  in  the  farther  room,  and  he  has  to  be 
done  for  ;  and  you  see  we  can't  divide  this  little  job  if  we  would." 

"Oh,  you  settle  which  one  you  like,  and  I'll  do  the  job  for  the  other  two  of 
'em.  Now  be  off  with  you,  and  settle  it  all.  I  don't  like  such  shilly-shallying. 
Mind,  I  am  to  have  the  horse  ?" 

'*  Oh,  of  course — of  course." 

Dick  gave  a  loud  snore. 

**  Ah !  you  may  snore  if  you  like,"  said  the  landlord,  •*  its  nearly  about  the 
last  snore  you  will  make  in  this  world,  my  friend.  I  will  just  settle  yoii,  as  you 
•eem  to  be  sleeping  rather  uneasily  ;  so  here  goes." 
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As  the  landlord  spoke,  he  advanced  towards  the  bed  upon  which  lay  Dick. 
He  had  placed  the  light  that  he  carried  upoa  the  dressing-table  in  the  room,  sd 
that  he  had  nothing  to  impede  him  in  his  murderous  plans. 

The  beautiful  Mr.  Wilkins  stepped  up  to  the  bed  on  which  was  Claude  ;  and 
our  friend  could  perceive  that  he  was  armed  wtth  a  knife.  The  landlord  had  a 
similar  one  ;  and  such  a  systematic  pair  of  murderer?,  surely,  had  never  existed, 
as  these  two  men,  who  made  a  trade  of  slaughter,  and  looked  upon  human  life  as 
nothing. 

"  Hold!"  cried  Jack,  for  as  Dick  nor  Claude  moved,  he  began  to  be  afraid  that 
they  had  fallen  asleep  in  earnest,  and  would  become  the  victims  of  the  murderers. 

•'  All's  right,  Jack,"  said  Claude,  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  and  pointing  a  pistol 
at  the  amiable  youth. 

*•  That's  it,"  said  Dick,  as  he  likewise  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and  levelled  a  pistol 
at  the  landlord. 

For  a  moment  or  two,  the  two  ruffians  were  evidently  too  much  petrified  with 
astonishment  and  dismay  to  move  or  speak,  and  then,  with  cries  of  terror,  they 
tarned  to  the  door  of  the  room,  but  there  stood  Jack,  with  a  p  stol  in  each  hand. 

*'  No — no,"  he  said,  *'  you  don't  pass  here." 
.''Mercy! — mercy  i"   said  the  landlord,  crouching  down  upon  the  floor,  and 
huddling  himself  up  into  the  smallest  possible  compass  that  he  could.  **  Mercy  !" 
The  brutal  comrade  of  this  man  shra  ik  back  against  the  door  of  the  cupboard, 
and  then  he  screwed  himself  up  as  he  said — 

"  You  wouldn't  go  for  to  come  to  shoot  a  poor  fellow,  would  you  now  ?  Oh, 
don't!" 

'« What  do  you  want  here  ?'*  said  Claude. 

'*  Oh,  dear,  gentlemen,"  said  the  landlord,  •*  all  we  wanted  was  to  see  if  you 
were  quite  comfortable  !" 

**  Indeed?" 

*  Yes,  gentlemen,  that  is  all,  upon  my  honour !     Wasn't  it,  my  boy,  ins 

•^w  asn't  it  V 

*«  Oh,  yes,  upon  my  honour,  too  !" 

"Dick?" 

"  Yes,  Claude." 

**  You  shoot  the  landlord,  and  I  will  shoot  Master  Wilkins,  so  we  shall  rid  the 
world  of  two  as  awful  rascals  as  Heaven  ever  permitted  to  crawl  upon  its  surface. 
I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  a  murder.  It  is  an  execution  founded  upon  the  clearest 
evidence,  for  the  benefit  of  society  at  large." 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  Wilkins  fell  to  the  floor,  where  he  lay  howling  and 
writhing  about  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner;  and  the  landlord  wepc,  and 
prayed,  and  shouted  for  mercy.  Jack  kept  guard  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  all 
he  said  was — 

"  Put  them  both  out  of  their  misery  at  once.  I  don't  like  bloodshed  ;  but  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  two  cold-blooded  murderers  !*' 

*•  When  1  cry  *  three,'  fire,.  Dick,"  said  Claude. 

«I  will." 

'« One— two."  ---: 

The  landlord  and  Wilkins  seemed  both  going  mad,  they  rolled  about  so  upon 
the  floor,  and  dashed  themselves  against  it  in  so  terrible  a  manner.  ^Surely  this 
was  a  shocking  scene  ;  but  if  ever  two  human  beings  merited  such  an  amount  of 
punishment  for  their  crimes,  those  two  men  did.  They  were,  as  Jack  said,  two 
cold-blooded  murderers. 

**Three  I"  aaid  Claude. 

Bang— bang  !  went  the  two  pistols.    Wilkins,  with  a  cry  of  agony,  bounded  to 
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his  foet,  and  then  staggering  back,  he  fell  upon  tlie  landlord,  who  had  been  shot 
through  the  head  by  Dick,  and  who  lay  all  but  dead,  shivering  upon  the  floor. 
The  bullet  from  Claude's  pistol  had  hit  Wilkins  in  the  chest,  and  now  he  fell  on 
the  landlord,  and  they  both  drew  their  last  breaths  in  that  room^  which  no  doabt 
had  often  «choed  to  the  cries  of  their  victims. 

Jack  had  shut  the  door,  and  his  back  was  against  it,  but  now  some  one  tried  to 
get  in  from  without,  and  a  harsh  female  voice,  cried— 

"  Haven't  you  dore  it  yet  ?  Whore  did  you  get  the  pistols  from  ?  Wilkins,  my 
dear,  haven't  you  done  that  little  job  yet  ?'* 

*'  No,  mfi.'am,*'  said  Jack,  suddenly  moving  aside  from  the  door,  and  letting 
a  most  repulsive  looking  woman  fall  into  the  room  upon  her  hands  and  knees. 
Both  Dick  and  Claude  had  sprung  from  their  respective  beds  by  this  time,  and 
the  latter  caught  the  woman  by  the  arm,  and  swung  her  right  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  saying  as  he  did  so — 

"  Remain  with  your  de^r  Wjlkins,  you  disgrace  to  your  sex.  Come  away- 
come  away,  my  friends,  and  let  us  leave  at  once  this  horrid  house." 

With  a  shriek  of  dismay  as  she  saw  what  had  happened,  the  woman  fell  to  tUi} 
floor,  and  then  our  three  adventurers  horned  from  the  room,  and  descending  ihe 
stairs,  they  caught  up  a  couple  of  lights  that  were  burnirig  below,  and 
proceeded  to  the  stable,  were  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  their  three  horses 
well  looked  to;  for  the  landlord  and  Master  Wilkins  had  paid  all  the  attention 
they  could  to  them,  looking  upon  them  as  their  own  from  the  moment  they  first 
entered  llie  stable. 

The  saddles  were  soon  put  on,  and  then  the  horses  were  led  to  the  door. 

*'  Stop  a  bit,"  said  Claude,  "  I  don't  feel  disposed  to  leave  this  place  just  yet." 

*'  Oh,  came  away,"  said  Jack.     "  What  more  would  you  do  V' 

**  W^ait  for  me.     Hold  my  horse,  Jack." 

Jack  did  so,  and  Claude  went  into  the  house,  in  which  he  was  absent  about  five 
minutes.    Then  he  came  back  and  mounted  at  once,  saying — 

'•  I  have  set  fire  to  the  murder  den." 
,    "  Have  you  though,  really  ?" 

**  Yes,  and  I  think  it  is  the  very  best  end  it  can  come  to.     There's  n't  a  liviqg, 
tkicg  Jn  it  but  that  woman,  and  she  will  take  good  care  of  herself,  no  doubt."  . 
'     f*  And  if  she  don't,"  said  Dick,  *'  it  won't  grieve  me  much,  for  if  anybody  de- 
served a  roasting  in  the  world,  it  is  surely  such  a  person  as  that.     This  has  beea 
rather  an  ugly  night's  work,  and  a  most  narrow  escape." 

**  It  has,  indeed.  Let  us  get  «>n,  for  the  further  we  are  from  the  Bunch  of 
Gr.ipes,  the  better  I  shall  think  the  air." 

The  horses  were  tolerably  fresh,  af;d  they  now  made  good  speed  along  the  road,- 
but  they  had  not  been  gone  above  a  mile,  when  Jack  looked  round,  and  cried^ —    ^^ 

"  There  burtis  the  old  crib.     Don't  you  see  the  light  in  the  sky  ?"  f 
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They  all  three  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  sure  enough  it  was  sufllicientlj 
evident  that  the  public-house  was  in  roaring   flarhes.     It  was   quite  a  relief  tc 
Claude  to  find  that  such  was  the  fxct,  and  to  think  that  he — by  the  aid  of  his  twd 
friencls — had  been  the  cause  of  sweeping  from  the  face  of  the  earth  such  a  den  oi 
iniquity  as  that  house  had  been.  A 

They  started  again,  and  soon  left  the  inn,  and  the  whole  district  in  which  ill 
was  situated,  far  behind  them.  Nothing  of  farther  moment  occurred  to  oj^m 
heroes,  until  they  reached  to  within  a  mile  of  Tyburn-gate,  and  then  they  saw.lfcl 
carriage  coming  along  in  great  state,  with  a  couple  of  footmen  behind  it. 

"  Hilloa!"  cried  Claude.     *' Coachman  !  coachman  !" 

The  coachman  thought  that  something  was  amiss  with  his  vehicle  and  pulled  up.' 

"That  will  do,"  said  Claude,    "  Who  have  yea  got  in  the  inside,  coachman  ?" 

*'  You  rascal !'  said  the  coachman  ;  •*  I  really  thought  a  linch-pin  had  come  out*  | 
or  the  tie  off*  one  of  my  precious  wheels.     Get  out  of  the  way,  you  villain  !" 

Claude  fired  a  pistol  apparently  at  the  coachman's  [head,  hut  he  took  care  to 
miss.  It  was  so  very  nigh  to  a  hit,  however,  that  it  frightened  the  coachman  veryi| 
uearly  out  of  his  wits,  and  dropping  his  whip  and  his  reins,  be  cried  out— 
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"  Oh,  ray  lord,  it*s  highwaymen !  it's  highwaymen  !*' 

Dick  had  ridden  up  to  the  carriage-door,  and  a  gentleman,  in  a  powdered  wig, 
looked  out,  crying — 
"Drive  over  the  rascals,  coacha\an  !  drive  over  the  rascals !" 
*'  No,  don't,"  said  Dick,  as  he  laid  hold  of  the  wig,  and  by  its  assistance  gave 


A  NIGHT  ADVENTURE  AT  THE  "  BUNCH  OF  GRAPES.'* 


Its  owner's  head  a  sound  rap  against  the  side  of  the  coach-door.    Ihi  wig  then 
came  off  in  Dick's  hand. 

*'  You  villain  '."said  its  owner;  *'  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?* 

"Not  I,— perhaps  you  will  tell  us?" 

"  I  am  the  prime  minister;'* 

**  The  deuce  you  are  !     Then  you  ought  to  have  rather  a  long  purse,  for  all  the 
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world  agrees  that  you  rob  the  people  at  such  a  rate  as  was  never  known 
before.  Come,  sir,  hand  out  your  purse,  your  watch,  rings,  or  any  other  jewellery 
you  may  happen  to  have;  and  I  beg  to  tell  you  that  it  won't  be  at  all  safe  to 
trifle  vyith  us.** 

"Help!  help!" 

"  Oh,  certainly.  Jack,  the  prime  minister  wants  to  be  helped  out  of  his 
coach ;  open  the  door,  Jack." 

"  No  —no !  If  I  am  to  be  robbed,  I  may  as  well  submit  quietly.  There  is  my 
purse  and  there  is  my  watch,  and  there  is  ^  diamond  ring,  which  is  the  only  one 
I  ever  wear.*' 

*'  You  won't  wear  it  any  longer,  my  lord.'* 

*'Nor  you,  I  hope,  for  long.  I  shall  offer  a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds 
for  your  apprehension,  in  the  morning," 

"  Make  it  two,'*  said  Dick,  **  and  I'll  come  and  give  myself  up  and  claim  it, 
my  lord.  All's  right.  Comrades,  the  priine  rninister  has  done  the  handsome 
thing,  so  he  may  go— off  and  away;    Good-night,  my  lord,  good-night." 

"  Ha !  ha  I  good-night  !'*  laughed  Claude,  as  he  passed  the  carriage  window. 

**l  ghould  only  just  like  to  know  who  you  are,"  said  the  minister,  "that's  all, 
my  fine  fellows.* 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,'*  said  Claude,  "  we  are  three  young  ladies  in  disguise. 
We  have  just  run  away  from  a  boarding-school,  at  Turnham-green,  My  name 
is  Lydia;  that  one  wlio  took  your  purse,  and  watch,  and  ring,  is  the  amiable 
Sophia  ;  mnd  this  one  who  is  close  to  me  is  the  gentle  Emily.  Good-night,  my 
lord.     Mind  you  advertise  us  all  well." 

The  prime  minister  was  so  indignant  at  this  fun  being  poked  at  him,  that 
he  drew  up  the  window  of  his  carnage  with  a  jerk  and  would  not  say  another 
word.  One  of  the  footmen  had  to  get  down  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  th# 
reins  and  the  whip  for  the  bewildered  coachman,  and  while  that  was  being  all 
settled,  our  friends  rode  off. 

"  y\/  ell,*  said  Claude,  when  they  got  into  Oxford  Street^  "'  there  has  beeii 
some  ftin  in  that." 

**  Yes,"  said  Dick^  *'  it  was  done  in  an  off'-handed  way  at  all  events ;  and  what 
is  better,  the  purse  seems  to  be  pretty  heavy,  tpo,  that  he  handed  me  out." 

"That's  the  best  of  it,"  said  Jack.  "Here's  a  good  lamp  in  Quebec  Street 
here.    Let's  look  what's  in  it." 

*<  With  all  my  heart.'' 

They  all  three  turned  their  horses*  heads  up  Quebec  Street,  and  halted  close 
to  a  lamp.  The  purse  was  a  most  magnificent  one  that  the  prime  minister  had 
handed  to  Dick,  and  now  he  opened  it,  and  poured  some  of  the  contents  into  his 
hand. 

"  Halfpence,  by  Jove  !*'  said  Dick, 

*' All  halfpence !"  cried  Claude. 

**  Yes,  every  rap.     Here's  a  do  !" 

Claude  was  so  highly  amused  at  the  long  face  that  Dick  pulled  over  this  affair, 
that  he  nearly  fell  off  his  horse  with  laughing,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  face. 

**  Oh,  that's  good,"  he  said ;  "  but  the  best  of  it  was  your  look,  Dick,  when  ypu 
turned  them  out  into  your  hand.    That  was  truly  rich.     Where's  the  watch  «-«?• 
Is  that  copper  ?-— Oh — oh  !— I  shall  never  leave  off  laughing  at  this." 
y       '*  No,  the  watch  is  all  right,  and  so  is  the  ring,  but  I  admit  1  never  was  go 
I    thoroughly  done  with  a  purse  before.     It's  really  provoking." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Claude,  <'  It's  a  elever  thing,  and  I  give  him  credit  for  it, 
that  I  do." 

^  "  Come— come,"  said  a  watchman,  at  this  moment  turning  a  corner,  and  oifi- 
ciously  holding  up  his  lantern  to  look  at  them.     "  Come— come,  move  on." 

"  What  do  you  say,  my  friend  ?"  asked  Claude, 

"  Move  on,  1  say." 

•'  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  Just  step  here ;  I  have  got  something  t©  say  to  you.  A 
little  nearer.    It's  rather  a  secret." 
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*'  Well  ?"  said  the  watchman  coming  up  close  to  him.     "  Well  ?" 

Claude  poised  his  riding-whip  in  his  hand,  the  end  of  which'  was  heavily 

"  l}*  he  said,  **  am  Claude  Duval,  with  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  re- 
ward for  the  taking  me.  That  i&  Dick  Turpin  with  a  thousand  pounds  for  him  \ 
and  there  you  go.  old  fellow." 

Down  went  the  riding-whip,  and  the  watchman  fell  sprawling  in  the  kennel. 

"  Come  on,'*  said  Claude.  *•  All's  right.  He  won't  like  it  when  he  comes  to 
his  senses  again.     Come  on,** 


CHAPTER  CCXni. 

THE   KEN   IN   THE   OLD   MINT.— 'A  NIGHT   SCENE. 

'«  Where  shall  we  go  ?"  said  Jack  when  they  had  got  nearly  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  Oxford  Street  with  Holborn. 

"  That  is  worth  the  considering/'  remarked  Dick,  *'  before  i»  e  proceed  any 
farther,  I  think.  Suppose  we  go  to  the  old  ken  in  the  Mint?  I  have  not  been 
therefor  a  considerable  time,  and  I  dare  say  you  have  neither  of  you  crossed  its 
threshold  for  a  long  day." 

"  It  is  a  couple  of  years  since  I  was  in  it/'  said  Claude. 

"And  three  times  a  couple  since  I  was  there/'  said  Jack. 

'<  Well,  then,  is  it  a  bargain  1  We  can  put  up  our  horses  elsewhere.  We 
have  plenty  of  places  where  we  can  safely  do  that,  I  should  say  ;  and  then,  on 
foot,  we  can  walk  to  the  Mint.*' 

"  Well,  come  on,  then/*  said  Claude.  •*  It  will  be  a  pleasant  enough  way  ot 
passing  the  night ;  and  who  knows  but  we  may  chance  to  meet  some  old  friends 
there?  I  think  it  is  always  as  well  now  and  then  to  pass  a  few  hours  in  such 
places,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  contrast  them  again  with  the  beautiiul  open 
country,  which,  I  confess,  is  much  more  my  admiration  than  the  town  can 
ever  be.'* 

"  And  mine,  too,"  said  Jack  ;  *'  so  let  us  be  jogging." 

They  put  up  their  horses  in  the  City,  where  they  knew  they  would  not  only  be 
pertectly  safe  but  comeatable  at  a  moment's  notice,  if  needs  were  ;  and  then,  on 
foot,  they  proceeded  to  the  Mint  at  Southwark.  That  locality  then  was  con- 
sidered quite  sacred  to  the  thieves  of  London,  and  it  was  seldom,  indeed,  that 
an  officer  ventured  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  capture.  If  one  had 
done  so,  it  would  havs  been  a  great  chance  for  him  to  escape  with  his  life. 

The  ken— as  it  was  called— to  which  our  three  adventurers  proposed  to  go,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  whole  locality  ;  and  if  any  of  what  might  be 
called  the  aristocracy  of  iniquity  went  to  the  Old  Mint  at  all,  it  was  there  that 
they  bestowed  themselves, 

A  gentlemanly-looking  man  suddenly  stepped  up  to  Claude,  and  said — 

"  Sir,  can  you  tell  me  the  time  ?'* 

"Oh,  yes.     Itis  past  twelve." 

"Thank  you,  sir.'*  .  ,       l  n    j 

The  man  looked  keenly  in  the|fHce  of  Claude,  and  then,  with  a  bow,  walked 
away. 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  that,  I  wonder  ?"  said  Claude. 

"  A  spy,"  said  Dick;  "  There  was  something  in  that  fellow's  manner  that  con- 
vinces me  at  once  of  his  vocation.  He  is  on  the  look-out  for  some  one ;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  for  us,  as  our  preseuce  here  could  not  be  even  suspected  by  any  one, 
since  we  only  made  the  determination  to  come  here  at  all  within  the  last  half 
hour  or  so.'* 

*'  And  yet  I  feel  a  presentiment,"  said  Jack. 

<' Of  what?" 

«  Of  much  danger.     Oh,  Claude,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  at  the  moment  that  man 
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spoke  to  you,  an  audible  voice  from  some  invisible  lips  had  said  to  me,  *  Go  not  to 
the  Mint/  " 

*'  Oh,  Jack,  you  should  not  give  way  to  such  fancies,'*  said  Claude.  "  If  you 
continue  to  do  so,  you  will  at  last  find  yourself  the  slave  q{  all  sorts  of  fancies, 
and  you  won't  know  what  to  do  or  to  think.  Every  enterprise  you  dream  of  ex- 
ecuting will  be  nipped  in  the  bud  by  your  in^aginary  terrors,  and  you  will  be  the 
Slavs  of  your  own  feelings." 

"All  that  is  true,  Claude;  and  yet -" 

«*  Yet  what,  Jack  ?     Speak  freely." 

"  I  would  give  something  if  we  were  not  going  to  tlie  old  ken  in  the  Mint 
to-night." 

"  Oh,  stuff.  Jack.     Come  on — come  on  !" 

**  I  will  go  if  you  go,  Claude ;  for  in  life  or  in  death,  in  safety  or  in  danger,  I 
feel  that  my  place  is  by  your  side,  and  it  is  the  place  of  all  others  in  which  I  best 
wish  to  be  ;  but  I  still  cannot  help  having  my  fears." 

'*  Which  will  all  prove  groundless.  Jack,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  laugh  at 
them.     Come  on  !     It's  all  right  enough." 

*'  There  are  three  of  us,"  said  Dick,  "  and  we  are  all  well  armed.  It  would 
be  a  bold  man,  and  indeed,  I  may  say,  it  would  be  a  bold  half-dozen  of  men,  who 
would  interfere  with  us." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Claude,  *'it  would  indeed  ;  but  here  we  are." 
They  had  now  reached  the  door  of  a  large  building,  that  looked  like  some  old 
tavern  that  had  decidedly  seen  very  much,  better  days,  but  had  given  up  the 
Lope  of  ever  seeing  them  again."  Hanging  at  right  angles  from  the  wall,  there 
was  an  old,  blackened  sign  ;  but  the  wind,  and  dust,  and  rain  of  that  not  very 
clean  and  favoured  region,  had  long  since  obliterated  all  traces  of  what  had  been 
upon  it. 

The  roof  of  the  house,  which,  by-the-by,  was  only  one  story  in  height,  was  one 
of  those  huge  sloping  ones  with  a  perfect  wilderness  of  tiles,  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  very  old  streets  in  London.  The  fiontage  was  rather  exten- 
sive, for  there  were  no  less  a  number  than  eight  windows  in  a  row,  and  the  door- 
way w&s  huge,  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  front  wall  of  the  old  house. 

"  Well,  here  we  are,"  said  Dick,  ''  and  the  old  ken  don't  to  my  eyes  look  a  bit 
different  to  what  it  did  a  couple  or  three  years  ago,  and  I  do  believe  it  will  just 
look  like  what  it  does  now  till  the  end  of  the  world." 

"And  three  days  afterwards,"  said  Claude.  "I  wonder  now  if  anyone  is 
here.  There  used  to  be  a  jolly  enough  lot  always  about  the  old  crib.  Knock, 
Dick,  and  we  shall  soon  see." 

With  the  handle  of  his  riding  whip,  Dick  knocked  in  a  very  peculiar  way  at  the 
door,  and  he  repeated  the  summons  thrice  before  any  attention  was  paid  to  it  by 
any  one.  Then  from  a  little  window,  that  looked  like  an  eye  above  the  door,  a 
face  looked  out. 

'*  Hilloa !"  said  the  voice  that  beloaged  to  the  face.  *' What  now— eh  }  Who 
is  it?" 

*'  Old  friends,*'  said  Dick.     *'  Open  the  ken.     Confound  you,  don't  you  know 
me  ?  You  ought  to  do  so." 
"Why,  it's  Turpin!" 

*'  Hold  your  noise,  will  you  ?  What  do  you  mean  bawling  out  a  man's  name 
in  that  way  for?— I  have  got  two  gentlemen  with  me,  and  it  don't  look  well  to 
keep  them  waiting." 

*'  Gentlemen?     Why,  who  are  they  ?" 

'*  The  right  sort,  you  may  depend ;  so  be  q^uick,  will  you  ?  Is  there  anybody  in 
the  old  ken  V 

"  Oh,  ye?,  a  jolly  lot.  Ain't  it  quiet,  though  ?  Now  they  are  all  singing  a 
chorus,  and  yet  you  can't  so  much  as  here  that  a  mouse  is  stirring,  can  you  now  ? 
Ohj  we  keep  the  sound  in  nicely  now  ;  but  that's  all  owing  to  science,  il  is." 

The  head  disappeared  from  the  little  window,  and  Claude  said  to  Dick  and 
Jack — 
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"  Ke  may  talk  of  keeping  the  sound  in  as  much  as  he  likes,  but  I  can  hear  the 
rumour  of  voices  as  I  stand  here.  They  are  under  this  part  of  the  ground  on 
which  we  tread.  But  I  doii't  see  that  it  much  matters,  for  the  officers  and  the 
beaks  know  of  this  place  as  well  as  we  do,  only  they  dare  not  come  to  it  to  do 
any  mischief.  I  take  it  now  that  there  is  not  a  ken  in  London  that  is  without  its 
spy  or  two  to  give  notice  of  who  has  been  there,  and  that's  the  only  danger  with 
them.  It  is  not  in  the  ken  that  you  run  any  risk,  but  ic  is  in  being  closely 
watched  as  you  go  from  it,  that  you  may  have  a  fellow  upon  your  heels  when 
you  least  expect,  who  will  give  the  affair  to  the  grabs,  and  then  they  will  have  a 
snatch  at  you." 

*'  You  are  quite  right,  Claude,**  said  Dick.  *'  But  here's  the  door  opened.  We 
won't  stay  long,  and  then  off  we  will  go  to  the  road  again,  if  you  like.'* 

"  Agreed.' 

"And  the  sDoner  the  better,"  said  Jack. 

The  door  of  the  old  place  was  cautiously  opened,  and  a  man  with  a  lantern 
made  his  appearance. 

'*  Come  in,**  he  said.     "  Come  in.     It*s  all  right." 

They,  upon  this,  all  three  passed  into  the  house ;  and  when  Dick  had  passed 
the  man,  the  lantern  was  held  up  in  the  face  of  Claude. 

**  Oh,  gracious,  it*s  him  1"  said  the  man,     '*  Why,  it's  Claude  Duval  !" 

"To  be  sure,  my  friend,'*  said  Claude.  "Couldn't  I  find  time  to  cotne  now 
and  then  to  sora©  of  the  old  cribs  ?' 

"  To  be  sure — to  be  sure,  and  there  ain*t  a  face  in  the  old  place  that  will  be 
welcomer  than  yours;  but  who  are  you,  old  fellow?" 

This  last  question  was  addressed  to  Jack,  but  although  the  man  looked  well  at 
him,  he  failed  to  recognise  him,  and  shaking  his  head,  he  said— 

**  You  are  a  puzzler. — I  don't  know  you.*' 

"But  you  will  take  our  word,"  said  Claude,  *'  that  he  is  one  of  the  right  sort, 
I  suppose  1'' 

"Ob,  dear,  yes.  I'd  take  your  word  for  a  good  deal  more  than  that,  I  rather 
think;  so  come  on  all  of  you." 

The  man  with  the  lantern  led  the  way  and  they  followed  him  closely.  After 
traversing  a  very  large  passage,  they  came  to  a  door,  which  he  pushed  open,  and 
then  descend  a  flight  of  stairs  that  evidently  led  quite  down  among  the  foundations 
of  the  house.  Then  a  couple  of  gloomy-looking  cellars,  which  might  possibly 
have  been  dignified  by  the  name  of  kitchens,  were  passed  through,  after  which,  at 
the  end  of  another  short  passage,  a  blanket,  hanging  double  from  the  ceiling,  was 
pushed  aside,  and  they  were  in  the  ken. 

The  scene  that  now  presented  itself  was  a  most  extraordinary  one.  The  ken 
was  an  apartment  roughly  boarded  on  all  sides,  ceiling  included,  with  planking, 
that,  by  the  aid  of  time  and  tobacco  smoke,  had  become  as  nearly  black  as  it  very 
well  could  be.  At  one  end  was  a  great  roaring  fire,  but  owing  to  there  having 
'  been  some  difficulty  in  carrying  the  flew  so  that  it  should  not  point  out  the  exact 
locality  of  the  ken,  the  fire  had  the  amiable  peculiarity  of  discharging  the 
greater  quantity  of  its  smoke  into  the  ken. 

This  little  circumstance  imparted  a  cloudy  look  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  place, 
and  always  set  everybody  coughing  upon  their  first  entrance  into  it.  The  room, 
if  room  it  could  rightly  be  called,  was  capable  of  holding  a  couple  of  hundred 
people  with  tolerable  ease,  and  it  was  now  about  half  full. 

There  was  a  large  proportion  of  ladies  (?)  present. 

It  was  not  usual  to  announce  guests  in  that  place  ;  but  that  quiet  rule  of  allow- 
ing anybody  to  go  in  and  out  unobserved,  was  on  the  occasion  of  persons  of  such 
celebrity  as  those  that  were  now  ushered  into  the  ken,  dispensed  with,  and  the 
man  with  the  lantern  called  out  in  stentorian  accents— 

••  My  ram  *uns,  here's  Dick  Tiirpin,  Claude  Duval,  and  a  friend  of  theirs  as 
they  goes  bail  for!" 
At  this  startling  announcement,  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  door  of  the  ken. 
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and  thea  a  shout  of  gratificatioa  arose  from  the  assemblage,  which  was  materially 
assisted  by  the  shrill  voices  of  the  ladies. 

Claude  advanced,  and  with  a  smile  upon  his  face,  he  said — 

**  I  have  only  just  popped  in  to  spend  an  hour  with  the  family,  and  to  take  a 
bottle  of  wine,  to  the  health  and  good  keeping  of  old  friends.  After  that,  we  must 
be  off  again,  for  London  is  rather  a  warm  place  for  us  to  be  in,  just  now.'* 

*'  Hurrah  I—hurrah  !" 

A  rather  dashing  specimen  of  the  female  sex  now  came  forward,  and  throwing 
her  arms  round  Claude,  she  cried — 

'*  You  are  as  welcome  as  gin  in  sorrow,  Claude  Duval.  Come,  sit  down  and 
tell  us  what  you  have  been  about  for  this  age.  Why,  some  of  the  old  family 
coves  would  have  it  that  you  were  married  !" 

"  Dear  me,  what  could  put  such  a  thing  into  their  heads  ?"  laughed  Claude. 
"  How  very  ridiculous.  You  know,  my  deai,  that  a  highwayman  is  married  to  the 
road,  and  that  he  never  seeks  to  break  the  union  that  binds  him  to  a  lonely  path 
and  a  moonlight  night.     What  say  you,  Dick  ?" 

**I  can  hardly  say  anything,  Claude,  for  a  young  lady  has  got  me  so  fast  round 
the  neck,  that  I  am  in  peril  of  instant  sultbcation,  if  she  don't  let  me  go." 

A  roaring  laugh  at  this  rung  through  the  place,  and  then  the  wine  was  brought. 
Claude  had  ordered  it  as  they  came  along  the  gloomy  passages  that  led  to  the  old 
ken,  but  the  bottle  he  spoke  of  had  somehow  swelled  to  two  dozen,  of  which  every- 
body was  to  partake. 

**  Come,'*  said  Claude,  "  I  don't  come  often  to  the  old  ken,  but  when  I  do, 
you  know,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  order  as  much  as  though  I  had  been  here  once  a 
week,  at  least ;  so,  as  I  can't  drink  it  all,  1  hope  all  kind  friends  will  help  me  a 
little.'* 

This  was  one  way  of  insuring  the  most  enthusiastic  popularity  in  the  ken,  not 
but  what  Claude  was,  with  his  great  reputation,  suiSeiently  popular  without 
standing  treat  to  such  an  extent  as  that  ;  bac  with  it,  he  might  be  called  the  king 
of  the  old  family  ken. 

One  hour  was  tuus  passed,  and  the  ladies  were  getting  rather  glorious,  when  a 
voice  suddenly  cried  out — 

*'  It  ain't  all  right.    Hilloa  !" 

At  this  announcement,  everybody  was  hushed,  except  a  young  lady  who  was 
singing  a  song,  and  she  heard  nothing  but  her  own  dulcet  strains;  and  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  anything  amiss,  until  some  one  threw  a  glass  of  wine  into 
kei  open  mouth  and  nearly  choked  her. 

"  What's  amiss,"  cried  Claude. 

**  I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  young  fellow  who  had  made  the  announcement  that  all 
was  not  right ;  "  I'll  tell  you.  The  Crinkley  Fox  and  me  was  a  going  out  of  the 
ken,  and  he  went  first,  and  directly  he  got  outside  he  was  grabbed.  I  hung  back 
and  got  the  door  shut  again.'' 

**  Perhaps  he  was  wanted  pertickler^'^  said  a  deep  gruff  voice,  from  a  corner  of 
the  room. 

"  Perhaps  he  was,"  said  Claude,  "  and  if  so,  it  don't  much  affect  us ;  but  that's 
what  I  have  always  said,  my  friends — the  kea's  are  safe  enough  while  you  are  in 
them,  but  they  are  watched  by  the  grabs  like  a  cat  watching  a  mouse."  j 

At  this  moment  the  man  with  the  lantern  rushed  into  the  ken,  and  in  a  voice  , 
of  dismay,  he  called  out,  to  to  the  astonishment  of  ail  present—. 

'^  Milintery  1" 

«  What  ?"  cried  Claude. 

"  He  means  military,"  said  Jack.  "  Hilloa,  old  Bob  White,  tell  us  exactly 
what  you  have  got  to  say  at  once.     Is  there  any  danger  to  Claude  Duval  ?" 

*'  Who  is  yer,  that  yer  calls  me  Bob  White  ?  Why,  I  havn't  been  knowed  by 
the  name  of  Bob  White  for  the  last  five  years  or  more.  I  calls  myself  now,  Peter 
Brown.'* 

"  You  are  determined  to  be  among  the  colours,  then  V*  • 

.    *•  I  tell  you  what  it    is,  I  don't  like  your  looks*     You  know  more  than  you 
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ou'^ht,  old  fellow,  and  I  don't  know  nothing  about  yer,  nor  does  any  of  the  family 
know  nothing  about  yer.  I've  been  among  'em  and  asked  'em,  and  they  don't 
none  of  *em  know  you  ;  and  now  all  on  a  sudden  yer  calls  me  Bob  White  !" 

**  A  spy ! — a  sneak ! — kill  him  ! — down  with  him !"  cried  a  nuBiber  of  voices. 

"Silence  !"  said  Duval ;  "you  seem  quite  to  forget  that  I  brought  him  with 
me,  and  that  I  answer  for  him  as  a  friend  of  mine." 

««  And  I  too,"  said  Dick. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bob  White,  alias  Peter  Brown,  "  but  yer  is  both  taken  in,  that's 
the  fact.    No  douot  yer  think  he's  all  right  enough,  but  it's  a  take-in." 

"There  you  are  wrong,"  cried  Claude,  '*  and  if  any  one  here  attempts  to  lay  a 
hand  upon  him,  they  must  first  take  my  life  ;  so  I  warn  you  all." 

"  Hold  !"  cried  Jack ;  « this  must  not  be." 

"  And  they  must  kill  me  likewise,"  said  Dick,  "Our  word  ought  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  safety  of  any  one.'* 

The  thieves  rose  in  a  body  with  menacing  gestures,  and  the  noise  of  voices  was 
quite  tremendous. 


CHAPTER  CCXIV. 

THE   ESCAPE    BY    THE  RIVER.— THE   FATE    Oj*  THE   POLICE   GALLEY. 

As  the  enraged  members  of  the  old  ken  advanced  thus  threatingly  upon  Jack, 
many  concealed  weapons  were  produced,  such  as  knives,  and  other  steel  means  of 
offence  and  defence,  such  as  few  of  the  large  fraternity  of  thieves  in  those  days 
were  ever  without. 

The  complexion  of  affairs  was  indeed  threatening, 
•'  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  whisperd  Dick  to  Claude. 
"  Defy  them." 

*'  But  they  are  half  mad  with  drink." 

**  That,  indeed,  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  whole  transaction.  Jack,  what  do 
you  think  of  this  affair  V 

Before  Jack  could  answer,  the  thieves  made  a  further  advance  towards  him,  and 
one  pressed  so  near,  that  Claude  at  once  stepped  forward,  and  grappling  with  him, 
he  flung  him  right  into  the  fire  at  the  farther  end  of  the  ken,  from  which  he  was 
only  just  clawed  out  in  time  to  save  his  life  by  some  of  the  ladies,  who,  when 
there  appeared  Some  signs  of  a  disturbance,  had  retired  to  that  end  of  the  ken 
for  safety. 

'*BewareJ!"  said  Claude ;  "  I  tell  you  all  to  beware  of  me.     When  I  say  I  am 
answerable  for  the  good  faith  of  a  man  in  a  place  like  this,  I  likewise  make  my- 
self answerable  for  his  safety." 
"  Kill  him  !     Down  with  him !' ' 

"  Who  says  that  ?  Whoever  he  be,  he  can  howl  loud  enough,"  said  Jack. 
**  If  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  step  forward  and  try  it^  here  1  am,  and  I  promise 
him  a  warm  reception." 

"  Don't  speak.  Jack,"  said  Claude. 

"  Oh,  but  I  must ;  it  is  time  that  I  should  speak ;  and,  now  that  I  have  begun, 
I  will  speak  to  some  purpose,  and  they  shall  hear  me.  1  find  that  the  gentleman 
with  the  powerful  throat,  who  was  so  anxious  to  kill  me,  and  down  with  me,  don't 
seem  to  be  glad  to  come  forward." 

As  he  spoke,  Jack  got  upon  a  table  that  was  close  at  hand,  and  Claude  and  Dick 
stood  close  to  him  to  protect  him.    Claude,  with  a  pistol  in  his  right  hand,  called  out, 
"I  see  a  man  aiming  a  bottle  at  my  friend  ;  let  lym  throw  it,  and  I  will  give 
him  a  pistol -bullet  in  exchange  for  it.'V 

"  Hark  ye,'"  cried  Jack.    "  You  c^ll  me  a  spy  ?" 
"  We  do— we  do  !" 

**And  you  think  I  am  a  sneak,  an  have  got  into  the  old  ken  for  the  purpose 
of  knocking  it  up  and  bringing  mischief  on  all  of  you  ?  That's  what  you  think  ?" 
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"We  know  it!" 

**  Indeed !  and  you  think  that  I  have  heen  so  cunning  as  to  impose  upon  Claude 
Buval  and  Dick  Turpin  ?  Two  pretty  innocent  babes  to  be  taken  in  by  any  one 
truly!" 

There  was  aloud  laugh  at  this,  particularly  from  the  ladies,  and  one  man  called  out, 

*'  It's  all  right,  I  think  ;  let  it  pass,  comrades*,  I  say  ;  it's  all  right." 

The  tide  of  popular  feeling  regarding  Jack  was  certainly  on  the  turn ;  but  yet, 
in  the  flashing|eyes  and  the  menacing  gestures  of  some  present,  he  saw  that  they 
were  still  far  from  satisfied,  so  he  added  : — 

**My  good  friends,  for  myself  I  am  not  afraid;  but  if  there  be  danger  to-night, 
it  is  fit  that  we  should  all  be  united,  and  well  able  to  resist  it.  If  there  be  any- 
thing like  doubt  or  disunion  amongst  us,  we  are  lost;  and  so  for  that  reason,  and 
not  for  any  other,  I  will  tell  you  who  I  am.** 

This  announcement  created  the  greatest  interest,  and  every  sound  was  hushed, 
while  the  utmost  attention  was  given  to  what  Jack  might  next  say. 

**  I  am  quite  astonished,"  he  added,  *'  that  Bob  "White  don't  know  me.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  years  since  we  met ;  but  that  ought  not  to  make  much  difi^erence  to  him, 
for  he  knew  me  well." 

"  If  I  did,"  said  Bob  White,  "  you  are  preciously  altered,  that's  all.*' 

"  I  am  altered,"  said  Jack,  in  a  tone  of  sadness ;  "and  yet  1  am  not  so  much 
altered  as  I  was  a  year  ago.     Look  at  me  !'* 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  stood  looking  at  Bob  White,  who,  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hands,  regarded  him  for  some  moments  in  silence ;  and  then  in  a  loud 
voici  he  cried— 

'«  Why,  by  all  that's  good,  it's— it's-— " 

*  Who  ? — who  ?"  shouted  everybody,  and  then  a  silence,  as  profound  as  that 
of  death,  reigned  in  the  ken.  Jack  smiled  faintly  as  he  still  looked  at  Bob 
White,  who  then  cried — 

**  Yes !  I'd  swear  to  him  now  he  has  laughed.  Why,  old  fellows,  this  is 
Six  teen-string  Jack !" 

The  moment  these  words'were  pronounced  by  the  old  servitor  of  the  ken,  there 
was  a  roaring  shout  of  pleasure,  and  Jack  was  dragged  from  the  table  to  be  half 
smothered  by  the  caresses  of  the  ladies,  and  the  shaking  of  hands  to  which  the 
men  subjected  him. 

"  Lor'  bless  us  !"  said  Bob  White,  "  we  have  all  of  us  heard  an  odd  story  of 
how  Jack  was  brought  to  life  agin,  arter  his  dance  upon  nothing  at  Tyburn,  but 
we  none  of  us  believed  it  till  now  ;  but  this  is  him,  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs." 

"Yes,"  said  Jack,  "  I  am  Sixteen-string  Jack,  ana  the  story  is  true  ;  and  let 
it  have  been  dressed  up  in  ever  so  marvellous  a  manner  to  your  ears,  it  cannot 
transcend  the  truth.  But  now  that  your  minds  are  at  ease  about  who  I  am,  let  us 
think  of  the  main  chance.    What  is  the  danger,  Bob  ?    Tell  us  all  about  it." 

It  took  about  ten  miautes  to  get  the  meeting  into  the  quiet  orderly  state  which 
was  so  highly  necessary  under  the  circumstances  ;  and  then  Bob  spoke  clearly 
and  distinctly — 

"  You  see,  pals,"  he  said,  *'I  began  to  think  it  a  very  odd  thing,  that  half  t»n 
hour  and  more  had  slipped  away  without  any  fresh  arrival  to  the  old  ken,  so  I  got 
up  to  the  little  window,  and  looked  out,  and  what  should  I  see  but  the  millintery, 
actually  a  parcel  of  soldiers,  a  keeping  guard  at  the  corner  of  the  old  house,  and 
close  to  the  door  stands  half-a-dozen  of  officers  waiting  to  nab  everybody  as  comes 
out  of  the  ken." 

"  Yes,  and  the  Crinkley  Fox  is  nabbed  already." 

"  You  hold  your  noise.  What's  to  be  done,  that's  the  thing !  Who  do  they 
come  after,  that's  the  question  ?    It  ain't  all  of  us." 

"  That,"  said  Claude  in  a  cleftr  voice,  **  can  scarrely  be  a  question  now.  By 
some  means  or  another,  they  have  dogged  me,  and  Dick,  and  Jack  to  this  place, 
and  it  is  us  they  are  after.'* 

The  general  silence  in  the  ken  sufficiently  proclaimed  that  such  was  the 
universal  opinion  of  all  present. 
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"I  don't  mean  to  say  it  isn't  so,"  said  Boh  White,  "but  we  know  how  to 
settle  that  without  troubling  them,  after  all.  There's  two  ways  of  getting  in  and 
out  of  the  old  k^n/' 

"  I  know  there  is,"  said  Claude.  "  You  have  a  mode  of  getting  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  I  am  well  aware,  from  this  house,  and  that  is  the  only  way  by  which  we 
shall  have  a  chance  of  escaping.     The  sooner  we  go  the  better,  and  it  is  not  at 
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all  Ikely  that  any  one  else,  upon  leaving  the  ken,  will  be  more  tban  merely 
temporarily  inconvenienced  by  a  detention  long  enough  to  convince  the  ofl&cers 
that  he  is  not  one  of  those  whom  they  seek.  1  would  wish  you  all  to  stay 
as  long  as  you  can,  so  as  to  give  them  a  good  waiting  job.  And  now.  Bob, 
It  you  will  show  us  the  way  out  to  the  river,  we  shall  be  glad  enough  to  be 
off  at  once.*' 
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*^  Listen  to  me  a  moment  first,"  said  Bob  ;  "  I  don't  feel,  do  you  know,  quit 
clear  in  my  own  mind  that  they  don't  fancy  we  have  such  a  way  to  the  river 
though  they  don't  know  where  it  is  exactly,  for  the  last  time  we  had  to  use  it 
there  was  a  police-galley  plying  about  the  spot,  as  if  on  the  look'Out." 

"  It  must  be  risked,  though,  for  all  that/' 

*'  In  course  it  must ;  but  it's  as  well  you  should  know  that  there  may  be  the 
grabs  in  that  direction." 

"  It's  much  oetter  that  we  should  know,  and  we  all  feel  not  a  little  obliged  by 
the  caution.  Bob  ;  but  the  sooner  we  be  off  now,  the  better," 

'•  Good  again.  Now  for  it.  We  will  soon  open  the  way  from  the  old  crib  to  the 
Thames,  if  that  will  do  any  good,  and  I  am  in  hopes  as  it  will." 

There  were  many  then  present  who  perfectly  understood  how  to  open  the  secret 
passage  from  the  ken  that  led  to  tke  banks  of  the  Thames.     It  was  done  thus  : 

From  a  corner  of  the  ken,  three  of  the  floor-boards,  that  were  placed  apparently 
quite  permanently  against  the  wall,  were  removed,  and  when  such  was  the  case, 
they  disclosed  an  aperture  behind  them,  aboyit  large  enough,  for  two  persons  to 
walk  in  abreast. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  Bob.     "  All  folks  have  to  do  now,  is  to  go  right  on,  and* 
then  they  will  come  to  the  old  wharf  that's  always  to  let,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.* 

"  Always  to  let  ?"  said  Dick. 

"  Yes,  it  belongs  to  us.  This  secret  passage  from  the  old  ken  opens  on  to  it. 
It  ain't  worth  above  twenty  pounds  a-year  rent,  and  by  asking  forty  pounds  for  it 
when  anybody  comes  about  it,  we  keep  it  unlet,  you  see  ;  for  we  would'nt  let  it  on 
no  account  at  all,  as  if  |we  did,  the  people  would  be  sure  to  go  poking  about,  as 
folks  do  when  they  get  into  a  strange  [place,  till  they  found  out  the  secret 
paflsage." 

**Notadoubtofit." 

"  Well,  now,  I'll  go  before  you  with  a  light,  so  that  you  can't  help  being  all 
right.     Come  on." 

Claude  turned  to  the  thieves  in  the  ken,  and  said  in  a  cheerful  voice— 

"  Good- night,  or  rather  good-morning  to  you  all  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again 
soon,  when  we  may  be  able  to  spend'a  little  raore  time  together  than  now." 

*'  Hurrah  !"|cried  the  thieves.  *'  Good-night,  and  good  luck  to  you  all  three, 
some  again  to  the  old  ken  as  soon  as  you  can." 

<f  We  will,"  said  Dick  and  Jack;  '*  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  we  will,  my 
lads." 

"  Come  on,''  cried  Bob  White.  "  Gome  on  j  who  knows  but  the  millintcrv 
may  get  outrageous,  and  come  in  all  of  a  troop  ?     Come  on  now,  while  you  can. ' 

Claude,  Dick,  and  Jack,  followed  Bob  through  the  opening  in  the  wall ;  and  as 
he  preceded  them  with  the  lantern,  it  seemed  as  though  they  were  diving  right  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  exploring  some  loog  closed  up  mine,  with  a  faint  star 
to  guide  them.  The  air  was  mouldy  and  misty  in  that  place,  and  they  could  feel 
that  the  ground  upon  which  they  trod  was  very  damp,  while  here  and  there  an 
absolute  pool  of  water  splashed  under  their  feet. 

i*  This  is  not  th«  most  delightful  place  in  the  world,"  said  Claude,  "  It  seems 
reekmg  with  moisture," 

"  Well,  perhaps,"  said  old  Bob,  *'  it  isn't  the  most  delightfulest  plice  in 
the  world  ;  but  it's  a  deuced  deal  better  than  a  cell  in  Newgate,  I  should  say." 

*'  Oh,  there's  no  comparison,"  laughed  Clacde,  *'  But  what  makes  it  so  damp  ? 
It  dou't  lie  so  very  low,  I  think." 

"  It's  always  been  so  since  the  last  time  the  Thames  took  a  freak  of  rising 
about  six  feet  higher  than  it  was  used  to  do.  This  old  place  was  flooded  then, 
and  so  was  the  ken ;  but  what  with  the  constant  fire  and  the  feet  of  the  family 
coves,  we  got  it  out  of  the  ken  ;  but  it  never  all  ewapooiwated  out  of  this  here  old 
passage." 

The  three  friends  smiled  to  themselves  at  the  rather  peculiar  manner  in  which 
old  Bob  pronounced  the  word  evaporation  j  but  they  controlled  their  inclina- 
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tion  to  laugh  outright,  for  they  had  a  respect  for  the  old  man  which  made  them 
anxious  to  spare  his  feelings,  independent  of  the  fact  that  he  was  there  and  then 
doing  them  a  very  great  service. 

"  Mind^  Bob/'  said  Dick,  •'  that  you  put  us  down  for  the  rent  of  the  old 
wharf  this  5  ear." 

•'  Oh,  that  will  be  all  right,  I  know.  Don't  eay  anything  about  that,  old  fel- 
low. We  know  you  all  well  enough  to  feel  quite  sure  the  payment  is  forth- 
coming some  day  or  another." 

"  It  shall  be  forthcoming  at  once,"  said  Dick.  *'  We  have  enough  for  that, 
although  we  are  not  what  we  consider  in  full  feather,  just  now.  Bob;  but,  you 
know,  we  have  ways  and  means  of  getting  more." 

The  old  man  laughed;  but  he  did  not  refuse  the  money  that  Dick  thus  implied 
that  he  would  hand  to  him.  The  passage  now  certainly  did  not  improve  in  ap- 
pearance or  in  comfort,  for  the  sloppy  condition  of  the  ground  of  it  was  much 
worse  as  they  neared  its  termination  on  the  old  wharf;  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  such  should  be  the  case ;  for  it  went  on  a  slight  incline  all  the  way,  and,  of 
course,  the  lower  part  of  it  took  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  drainage  from 
the  upper. 

Now  and  then,  too,  a  suspicious  scampering  sort  of  noise,  just  on  in  advance 
of  them,  spoke  eloquently  of  the  presence  of  some  of  the  reptile  tribe. 

"You  have  rats  here,"  said  Claude. 

"  A  few,"  said  Bob.  "  I  don't  think  there's  a  great  lot  ;  for  there  ain't  much 
^0  get  here,  you  see,  and  they  are  wide  enough  awake  for  to  look  after  their  own 
insides,  you  see." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,  Bob.  If  you  were  to  put  a  nice  old  Cheshire  cheese  now 
here  for  them,  it  would  be  doing  them  rather  an  extensive  favour." 

**  Ah,  catch  me  at  it  !     But  here  we  are." 

As  he  spoke,  the  old  man  emerged  from  the  long  and  dismal  passage  on  to  an  old 
miserable  wharf,  that  was  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  All  was  in  intense  dark- 
ness, for  before  leaving  the  passage,  he  had  placed  the  lantern  on  the  ground  with 
its  dark  shade  turned  towards  the  wharf,  as  he  did  not  know  who  might  be  on 
the  look-out  from  the  river. 

**  This  is  the  place,"  he  said,  '*  and  when  your  eyes  get  a  little  used  to  the 
out-of-door  darkness,  you  will  be  able  to  see  what  a  rummy  old  den  it  is ;  but 
there  are  several  wherries  generally  moored  off  it,  and  one  of  them  will  be  the 
thing.'* 


CHAPTER  CCXV. 

A   TERRIBLE    NIGHT  ON    THE   RIVER. — THE   OLD   BUILDING   AT    BUCKINGHAM- 
STREET. 

Claude  and  his  friends  looked  about  them  as  well  as  they  were  able,  and 
they  were  not  a  little  struck  by  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  place  to  which  they  had 
been  led  ;  and  Jack,  as  he  nearly  fell  over  a  piece  of  timber,  said — 

"  Confound  the  place !  why,  it  seems  full  of  pit-falls,  and  man-traps.*' 

"  Well,  ;it  is,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,"  said  their  guide,  "and  it's  a  good 
thing  to  look  where  you  are  going  here.  A  false  step  might  take  you  right  into 
the  tide  in  a  moment,  and  then  away  you  would  go." 

"  And  in  the  darkness,  no  help  for  you,"  said  Dick. 

"Not  a  bit— not  a  bit!" 

"  What's  that?"  said  Claude,  suddenly. 

"  Where— where  ?"  said  Dick. 

There  was  a  light  upon  the  river  for  about  the  space  of  half  a  minute,  and 
then  it  disappeared  again.  It  was  more  like  a  flash  upon  the  night  air  for  an 
instant    than  anything  else  ;  but  still,  it  was  suspicious,  for  the  long,  darting  ray 
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of  light  was,  to  the  apprehension  of  Duval,  decidediy  directed  towards  the  old    i 
■wharf. 

*•  Did  you  not  see  the  light  ?"  said  Claude. 

*'  I  did,"  replied  Jack. 

•*  And  so  did  I,"  said  the  old  roan  ;  "  and  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  it 
wasn't  one  of  those  confounded  police  galleys,  as  they  call  'em,  that  go  poking 
about  in  the  dark  to  hinder  folks  from  getting  a  living." 

"If  so.  Bob,"  said  Claude,  "it  is  on  the  look-out  for  us  to-night,  yen  may 
depend." 

*' And  if  so,"  said  Jack,  "we  are  hemmed  in  regularly  both  by  land  and 
water ;  for  the  soldiers  hold  us  one  way  and  the  galley  the  other.  All  we  can 
do  now  is  to  lead  the  life  of  tftcoyed  rats  in  this  t.lace,  and  finish  off  by  eating 
each  other." 

*'  What  a  lively  picture  you  draw,  Jack.'' 

"Ah,  Claude,  it  may  be  nearly  a  true  one  ;  and  there's  the  light  again — I  saw 
it,  and  so  did  you  all." 

"I  did,"  said  Bob,  **  and  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  This  place,  as  I  said  before, 
wasn't  thought  very  well  oflTby  the  po'ice,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  as  sure 
as  eggs  is  eggs,  that  they  have  got  their  eyes  upon  it  to-night,  and  are  not  likely 
to  take  them  off  again.     The  sooner  you  get  away  the  better." 

"  Good  advice,  Bob,"  said  Claude ;  **  but,  like  most  of  the  same  quality  in 
this  world,  rather  difficult  to  follow.'* 

"Not  at  all ;  you  all  creep  along  by  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  keep  as  close  as 
you  can  till  you  get  to  the  edge  of  the  wharf.  Mind  you  don't  take  one  step  too 
far  and  tumble  over,  that's  all.  When  you  get  there,  wait  till  you  hear  some- 
thing of  me.  I  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  old  den  better  than  most  folks, 
and  if  I  don't  b  ing  you  a  wherry  soon,  it  will  be  something  rather  particular 
that  hinders  me.      tiood-by." 

With  this.  Bob  crouched  down  himself,  and  crawled  away,  leaving  his  friends 
to  follow  the  good  advice  that  he  gave  them. 

*'  Come  on,"  said  Claude.  ^*  Follow  me.  I  fancy  I  am  something  like  a  cat, 
for  I  can  see  capitally  now,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  this  place;  so  I  shall 
not  lead  you  astray,  any  of  you.     Come  on.'* 

"  We  will  follow." 

Claude  bent  forward  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground  before  him,  lest 
he  should,  notwithstanding  he  thought  so  much  of  his  powers  of  observation  in 
the  dark,  go  a  little  too  far ;  and  he  felt  then  quite  convinced  that  he  saw  well 
enough  to  know  when  he  should  come  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  old  wharf. 

Moreover,  his  sense  of  hearing  began  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  him  in  that 
particular,  for  he  could  hear  the  water  hissing  and  gurgling  past  the  old  rotten 
and  tide-worn  piers  of  the  wharf;  and  as  that  sound  increased  upon  his  sense, 
he  crept  along  still  slowsr  and  slower,  until  he  reached  the  verge  of  the  wharf. 

"Halt!"  he  said, 

"  All's  right,  Claude  ?"  said  Dick.     "  All's  right  ?     Is  Bob  there  ?" 

"  No,  not  yet ;  but  everything  is  profoundly  quiet  now.  I  don't  hear  any  sound 
of  our  enemies  on  the  night  air." 

"Hush!"  said  Jack;  "1  hear  a  low  kind  of  splashing,  as  if  some  boat  were 
being  very  carefully  rowed  along.  Ah,  now  I  hear  the  oars  working  in  the  rol- 
locks.     Be  upon  your  guard,  Claude." 

"I  will.     Hush!  hush!" 

The  most  profound  stillness  reigned  in  the  place,  aad  they  all  three  of  them 
faintly  heard  the  sounds  that  Jack  had  spoken  of  as  indicative  of  the  approach 
of  a  boat.  That  it  was  Bob  they  all  hoped  and  expected  j  but  in  that  they  were 
disappointed,  for  in  a  few  moments  a  voice  said— 

"Hilloal     Who's  there?" 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  policy  of  Claude  would  have  been  to  keep  profoundly 
still,  but  he  hit  upon  a  bold  manoeuvre,  and  in  a  moment  he  said — 

**  Police !     Surrender  yourselves,  or  we  will  fire !' 
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*•  HoW  bard,"  said  the  voice  again,  "We  are  police.  This  is  galley  No.  4. 
Don't  fire." 

"  Oh,  all*s  right,"  added  Claude.  "  Pass  on,  and  don't  make  a  noise.  We 
have  got  scent  of  the  game." 

"  Good  luck  to  you,  then.    We  won't  be  far  off." 
i  "  I  will  flash  a  light  if  we  want  you,"  said  Claude. 
"  Do — do.    Good  speed  and  good  luck." 

The  boat  which  he,  Claude,  could  only  just  dimly  see  low  down  in  the  water 
below  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  had  some  half  dozen  men  in  it ;  and  as  they 
glided  away  they  looked  like  shadowy  spectres  in  the  night  air,  that, 
mixed  with  the  vapour  arising  from  the  river,  seemed  floating  like  something 
tangible  around  that  spot.  Claude  and  his  companions  preserved  the  most  pro- 
found stillness  for  nearly  five  minutes^  and  then  Jack  ventured  in  a  low  tone  to 
speak. 

"You  did  them,  then,  Claude.  It  was  a  capital  move,  and  if  anything  will 
save  us,  it  wi '," 

*'  I  thmk  80,  too,"  said  Dick.  "  Half  the  danger  is  past  now  that  these  fellows 
are  fairly  taken  in." 

"Don't  let  us  be  too  sanguine,"  said  Claude.  "  Caution  will  do  us  no  harm  at 
til.  I  bear  another  boat  coming.  Crouch  down,  both  of  you  ;  and  if  it  be  an 
enemy,  I  will  try  the  same  game  with  it." 

"  But  it  ain't,"  said  a  voice  from  the  water,  which  they  at  once  recognised  as 
belonging  to  Bob.    **  What  the  deuce  are  you  talking  about  ?" 

'*  Bob  is  it  ?■' 
'  "To  be  sure.     I  don't  see  nor  hear  any  of  the  Philistines,  and  I  really  begin 
to  think  they  have  given  it  np  as  a  bad  job,  do  you  know." 

*'  Do  you.  Bob  ?  Just  listen  to  me  a  little,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  contrary." 

Claude  then  in  a  few  words  told  the  old  man  what  had  taken  place,  and  at  its 
conclusion.  Bob  drew  a  long  breath  and  said — 

*'  Well,  that  was  \?hat  I  call  taking  a  lion  by  the  nose,  or  a  ctad  bull.  They 
say  if  you  lay  hold  of  a  mad  bull  by  the  nose,  he  is  all  civility,  and  says  directly, 
*  Anything  you  please,  sir  !'  but  the  diflficulty  is  to  screw  one's  courage  up  to  do  it." 

'*  I  should  think  it  was ;  and  likewise  to  get  the  gentleman — I  mean  the  bull 
— to  stand  still  while  you  do  it.  But  will  yoar  boat  hold  «s  all.  Bob  i  for  I  sup- 
pose you  are  not  in  the  water." 

*'  Yes,  come  on  ;  drop  over  one  by  one,  and  I  will  take  hold  of  your  legs  and 
bring  you  down  safely  into  the  boat.  There's  a  kind  of  fog  getting  up  on  the 
river,  and  if  we  can  but  get  a  quarter  of  a.  mile  from  here,  we  are  all  right." 

**  Do  you  intend  going  with  us.  Bob  ?" 

**  To  be  sure.  I  shan't  feel  happy  to-night  till  I  happen  to  know  that  you  are 
all  safe  and  sound ;  so  come  on." 

It  was  rather  a  nervous  kind  of  thing'  to  do  what  Bob  suggested,  namely,  to 
swing  oneself  off  the  edge  of  the  old  wharf  in  the  trust  that  some  one  would  take 
hold  of  one's  legs  and  place  them  in  safety ;  but  Claude  and  his  two  friends 
were  so  mueh  in  the  habit  of  doing  all  kinds  of  nervous  and  adventurous  things, 
that  they  did  not  for  many  mements  kesicate  over  this  one — and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  three  safely  in  a  small  wherry,  that  old  Bob  had 
got  flora  its  moorings  not  far  off,  and  brought  to  the  spot,  borrowing  it  of  its 
owner  without  the  ceremony  of  asking  his  cognisance  or  sanction  to  the  affair. 

'*  All's  right,"  said  Bob.  "  Here  you  are.  Now  sit  down,  all  of  you,  and  be 
as  quiet  as  lambs.  Yoa  can't  do  any  good,  you  know,  and  you  may  do  no  end 
of  barm.  I  have  a  pair  of  skulls  here,  and  will  creep  along  close  to  the  bank, 
and  off  we  go." 

The  boat  was  pushed  off,  and  it  had  scarcely  got  two  yards  out  into  the  s*:ream, 
when  a  broad  gleam  of  light  came  from  the  old  wharf,  and  a  loud  voice  cried — 

**  Surrender  yourselves,  or  we  have  orders  to  take  you  alive  or  dead  !  Resist- 
ance is  useless  I" 
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**  That's  a  clever  fellow,"  said  Bob  ;  *'  he  is  just  in  time  to  be  too  late.  Ahl 
they  see——" 

"  Escaped  !'*  cried  the  voice  again.  *'  Escaped  !  Hold  your  light  up,  Wat- 
kins,  while  I  fire  at  that  boat.     There  you  have  it." 

Bang!  went  a  pistol,  and  one  of  the  oars  gave  a  jerk  as  the  bullet  touched 
it,  and  knocked  a  splinter  off  it, 

**  Any  mischief?"  said  Claude,  as  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket.  *'  Is  any 
one  hurt  by  that  shot  ?" 

"No!'*  was  the  simultaneous  reply. 

"Then  1  won't  return  it." 

**  Fire  at  them  !"  cried  the  voice  from  the  wharf  again^  "  Fire  at  them ! 
There  they  go,  my  boys  !     Hold  up  the  light.'' 

Bang  !  bang  !  went  two  pistols.  One  bullet  made  a  splash  in  the  water,  and 
the  other  hit  the  hat  of  Claude* 

"  They  mean  it,"  said  Dick,  '*  and  I  don't  feel  as  if  one  ought  to  be  made  an 
animated  target  of  here,  and  not  return  the  compliment.  So  here  goes.  How 
do  you  like  that  ?" 

JDick  took  as  good  an  aia?  as  he  could  at  the  lantern  that  a  man  was  holding 
up  upon  the  wharf,  and  fired.  There  was  a  crashing  sound,  aud  then  all  was 
darkness. 

'*  A  capital  shot  that,"  said  Bob.  "  What  can  the  fellow  be  yelling  about, 
I  wonder  ?     It  was  the  lantern  you  hit,  not  him,  I  take  it.     Do  you  hear  him  r" 

*'  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !"  cried  some  one  from  the  wharf. 

*•  There's  some  mischief,  at  all  events,"  said  Claude.  "  Give  me  one  of  the 
oars,  Bob.  I  can  pull,  and  we  shall  get  on  all  the  better.  That  will  do.  Now 
for  it — off  and  away." 

Another  shot  was  sent  after  the  boat,  and  then  all  was  still  for  a  few  minutes. 
Claude  and  Bob  pulled  very  well  together,  and  the  boat  shot  along  ;  but  it  was 
quite  a  mercy  that  there  was  nothing  in  her  way.  for  if  there  had  been,  bump  she 
must  have  gone  against  it,  as  the  fog  was  so  thick  now  that  it  was  quite  out  of 
the  question  seeing  above  half  a  boat's  length  a-head  of  them. 

*'  This  fog  is  capital,"  said  Dick. 

"Ah  I"  said  Jack,  "but  it  will  leave  us  in  the  lurch." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Jack  ?" 

*'  I  mean  that  this  is  that  sort  of  fog  that  sweeps  over  the  face  of  the  world 
often  just  before  sunrise.  I  have  watched  it  come,  and  watched  it  go  many  a 
time,  and  watched  where  it  came  from.  It  will  vanish  in  a  few  minutes  of  time, 
and  I  take  it  as  a  sign  that  the  morning  is  closer  at  hand  than  we  all  think." 

«  Hark !"  said  Dick.     *'  That's  a  clock." 

"  St  Paul's,''  Bald  Bob. 

The  sound  came  faintly  only  through  the  mist  upon  the  river ;  but  yet,  in  the 
absence  of  other  disturbing  causes,  they  could  count  the  hour  of  five  distinctly 
enough  to  make  them  feel  quite  sure  that  it  was  no  mistake. 

'*  It  is  as  I  said,''  remarked  Jack.     "  The  day  is  coming." 

**  Pull  away,"  said  Bob.  "  There's  a  wharf  a  little  further  on  that  we  can  stop 
at ;  and  if  we  can  but  secure  a  landing  there,  I  do  think  we  may  baffle  the  blood- 
hounds yet." 

Claude  found  that  the  old  man  was  pulling  with  an  energy  that  was  hardly  to 
to  be  expected  at  his  time  of  life,  and  for  a  few  moments  it  was  quite  as  much  as 
he  could  do  to  keep  up  with  him,  sa  as  to  prevent  the  boat  from  being  turned 
out  of  its  course.  He  did  manage  to  do  so,  however  ;  and  then,  in  a  low  but 
distinct  voice.  Jack  said — 

*'  They  are  after  us." 

At  this  intimation,  both  Claude  and  Dick  looked  narrowly  in  the  wake  o  the 
b  *at,  and  then  they  saw  what  it  was  that  had  induced  Jack  to  speak  as  he  had 
done,  aud  they  could  not  doubt  but  that  he  was  perfectly  correct  in  the  statement 
that' he  made. 

Creeping  on  after  them  through  the  fog,  there  was  evidently  a  large^  boat,  with 
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a  light  in  its  stern,  for  the  rays  of  the  light  were  thrown  right  on  the  boat,  and 
revealed  a  crowd  of  dusky-looking  figures  within  it ;  while,  by  the  jerking  move- 
ment of  the  light,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  boat  was  being  urged  threugh  the 
water  at  great  speed. 

"Ah, "  said  old  Bob.     '*  They  are  coming,  sure  enough." 

"  You  think  they  are  our  foes  ?"  said  Claude. 

«<  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  I  should  say — not  a  doubt  of  it.  They  fancy  they  have 
got  us  into  a  regular  line,  now,  and  that  they  must  run  us  down  at  last.  But 
perhaps  they  may  be  mistaken  after  all.  It  isn't  the  best  calculation  that  always 
turns  out  the  thing  in  the  end.     Pull  away." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack.  "  You  may  now  pull  away,  both  of  you,  as  much  as  you 
like ;  but  I  don't  think  a  couple  of  pairs  of  oars  will  do  the  work  of  six  exactly, 
and  no  doubt  they  have  that  number  of  rowers.    Ah !  what  are  they  about. 


now 


?'» 


Crack  !  went  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  those  in  the  little  wherry  could  hear 
the  bullet  go  whistling  over  their  heads. 

"  A  little  too  high,  I  take  it,"  said  Bob.  '*  They  may  blaze  away  at  us  in  this 
fog,  and  not  do  much  mischief,  after  all." 

"But  the  fog  is  going,"  said  Jack.  *'Look  how  much  whiter  it  is  getting 
each  momeat.  1  tell  you.  Bob,  if  you  don't  pull  in  on  shore  with  us  in  anotker  ten 
minutes  at  the  latest,  the  river  will  be  clear,  and  they  will  see  us  as  well  as  if 
they  had  us  in  their  own  boat," 

"  There's  reason  enough  in  that,'*  said  the  old  man  ;  *'  but  just  wait  a  bit.  It 
won't  do  to  pull  in  shore  now,  for  there  is  no  place  to  land  at ;  and  as  they  come 
on,  they  would  soon  see  us ;  for  you  may  depend  they  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
now  for  fear  we  should  double  upon  them  in  any  way." 

"  What's  this  confounded  lump  of  something  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  ?"  said 
Dick.  *•  I  have  been  knocking  my  feet  against  it  I  don't  know  how  often.  What 
the  deuce  can  it  be  ?'' 

"  A  lump  of  stone,"  said  Bob,    «'  Don't  throw  it  over,  I  want  it." 

"You want  it?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  do,  or  else  I  shouldn't  have  got.  hold  of  it,  and  put  it  in 
the  wherry,  I  can  tell  you.  Do  you  think  it's  rather  a  weighty  affair,  Master 
Dick?" 

"In  truth,  I  do.    Why,  it's  enough  to  sink  the  boat." 

"Ha!  har 

With  this  significant  kind  of  laugh,  that  none  who  were  with  him  at  all  under- 
stood the  meaning  of,  old  Bob  only  pulled  away  still.  And  now  the  truth  of 
Jack's  prognostications  of  the  weather  began  to  be  very  apparent,  for  the  fog  got 
whiter  and  whiter  each  instant,  and  seemed  to  be  upon  the  point  of  rolling  away 
altogether,  for  it  moved  about  in  flimsy  masses,  and  now  and  then,  through  open 
places  in  the  vapour,  the  banks  of  the  river  might  be  seen  quite  plainly  in  the 
early  morning  light  that  was  beginning  to  make  itself  apparent  on  the  face  of 
nature. 


CHAPTER  CCXVI. 

AN   ALARMING    EXPEDIENT.— THE   LANDING-PLACE  AX  THAMES  STREET. 

"  It's  going  now,"  said  Jack — **  it'^gDing  now." 

*<  What's  going?" 

"The  fog— the  fog." 

'•'  Yes/'  said  Dick,  "  and  here  comes  the  poUce-galley,  so  I  rather  think, 
Claude,  that  it's  no  use:  pulling  any  more,  and  tiring  yourself*  If  we:are  to 
have  a  fight  for  it,  the  sooner  it  begins  the  better,  for  then  the  sooner  it  will  be 
over." 

"No,*'  said  Bob,  as  he  suddenly  shipped  his  oar.  "As  you  say,  it  is  of  no 
use  pulling.     They  must  eatch  us  now." 
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'*  What !"  said  Claude,  **  do  you  mean  to   say  that  you  give  up  so  easily  ?    I 
will  not  be  taken  alive,  and  I  wiil  not  die   without  a  struggle.     If  this  is  to  be 
i     the  day  upon  which  I  go  into  the  othei  world,  I  will  not  go  alone.     So  let  them 
i     come  on,  if  they  will  do  so,  and  take  the  chances  of  the  fight." 

As  he  spoke,  Claude  stooped  down  in  the  boat,  but  he  kept  his  eyes  intently 
fixed  upon  the  now  rapidly  approaching  police-galley. 

**  It's  no  use,"  said  Bob  ;  "  you  can  do  nothing/* 

"  I  can  shoot  a  couple  of  them,"  said  Claude, 

•'  Don't,  don't.  WVU  you  keep  your  pistols  out  of  sight  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  trust  to '* 

"  Yes,  if  you  can  do  anything,  Bob," 

"I  can  try." 

"Ah,"  said  Dick,  "  I  can  guess  what  he  means  to  try,  and  it  may  do.  We 
will  leave  all  in  your  hands.  Bob.  Now  try  what  it  will  come  to.  Leave  him 
alone.  Jack,  and  let  him  carry  out  his  plan,  for  I  have  some  reason  to  think  it 
is  not  a  bad  one," 

"I  know  it  isn't,"  said  Bob.  "Crouch  down  all  of  you,  and  don't  say  one 
word." 

They  did  as  the  old  man  a«ked  them,  but  although  both  Claude  and  Jack  now 
saw  by  his  movements  what  he  intended  to  try  to  do,  they  neither  of  them  had 
great  hopes  that  it  would  be  very  successful  upon  that  occasion.  Men  such  as 
they  were,  and  leading  the  wild  adventurous  life  that  they  led,  were  much  more 
cipable  of  keeping  quiet  even  under  the  disastrous  danger  that  threatened  there, 
than  as  if  they  had  been  ordinary  members  of  society ;  and,  conseqi^ntly,  they 
let  the  old  man  have  everything  his  own  way,  £^. 

The  fog  had  not  quite  gone,  but  it  was  reduced  to  rather  a  thin  fleisy  kind  of 
mist,  that  confused  rather  than  hid  objects  from  view.  The  police-galley,  with  its 
ilaring  light,  that  now  looked  red  and  lurid  through  the  vapour,  came  pressing  oa. 

Bob  raised  his  voice, 

•*Hilloa!— Police  there!" 

*'Hilloal"  was  the  response.  **  Wherry  a-head  !  It's  no  use  trying  to  get 
away.     We  have  you.'' 

*♦  We  know  it,"  said  Bob,  *'and  don't  want  any  bloodshed,  so  you  may  come 
on.    When  a  man's  tiine  comes,  it's  no  use  kicking." 

"No  tricks,"  said  the  voice  from  the  police-galley,  "  There  are  twelve  of  us 
here,  so  you  will  but  sacrifice  your  lives  at  once  oy  any  useless  resistance.  You 
had  better  give  up  at  once." 

♦♦  That's  what  we  meaui — Come  on— come  on." 

The  boat  now  went  very  lazily  on  with  the  stream,  which  happened  to  be  run- 
ning down  at  the  tiDr.e,  and  in  a  very  few  seconds  the  police-galley  was  quite 
ch)se  upon  them, 

"  The  first  man  that  makes  the  least  resistance,"  said  a  voice,  **  I  will  shoot 
dead  up:m  the  spot," 

••  The  boat-hook/'  whispered  Bob  to  Jack,  "  It's  lying  along  the  gunwale, 
there." 

*'  I  have  it," 

»*  Hook  'em  fast,  then." 

At  the  same  moment  that  some  one  from  the  police-galley  made  a  plunging 
abortive  effort  with  a  boat-hook  to  catch  hold  of  the  side  of  the  wherry.  Jack, 
with  the  boat-hook  that  Bob  had  pointed  out  to  him,  caught  a  firm  clutch  of  the 
galley.  The  two  craft  were  drawn  alongside  of  each  other,  and  then,  with  a 
strength  and  a  suddenness  that  was  quite  marvellous.  Bob  raised  the  heavy  block 
of  atone,  and  flung  it  right  into  the  centre  of  the  galley, 

*•  There  you  are,"  he  said.  *•  Put  the  darbies  on  that,  but  don't  think  to  put 
such  tricks  upon  travellers  again.'* 

There  was  a  sharp  sudden  crash,  and  the  heavy  jagged  block  of  granite  went 
right  through  the  centre  of  the  police-galley.  The  galley  lurched  over  and  began 
to  fill  rapidly. 
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"  Pull  away  !'*  cried  Bob,  as  he  snatched  his  oar  and  plunged  it  into  the  stream 
— ««pull  away  !" 

•«  Help  !— help  1"  cried  the  voices  from  the  galley. 

A  couple  of  pistols  were  fired  at  random,  and  in  another  moment  down  Wfnt 
;'  the  galley,  head-foremost,  as  if  diving  into  the  river,  and  the  twelve  men  were 
left  straggling  for  life  in  the  stream. 


CLAUDE  GETS  SHOT  AT  BY  A  BOMr-STREET  RUNNER. 

Claude  seized  the  other  oar,  and  without  a  word  commenced  seconding  the 
exertions  of  old  Bob.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either  of  them  for  nearly  five 
mioutes,  during  which  time  they  had  made  great  progress  from  the  scene  of 
action.  Then  it  was  the  old  man  who  broke  the  silence,  by  saying,  in  a  calm 
voice — 
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,  "  I  do  think  we  shall  have  a  very  fine  day,  by  the  colour  of  the  mist  that  stili 
clings  about  the  banks  of  the  river."  .  .  /^ 

*'  Upon  my  life,"  said  Claude,  '*  you  take  things  ealll/.  Bob.  Hbi^  fliany,  if 
kny,  of  those  felltlws  could  swim,  I  wonder  V* 

**  If  that  part  of  their  education/*  said  Bob,  ''has  been  very  much  neglected  liy 
their  parents  and  guardians,  you  know,  it  ain't  our  fault,  you  know,  by  any  sort 
of  means." 

Dick  executed  a  long  whislle,  and  then  he  said — 
,    "  I  tell  you  what  it  is.     If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old  I  shan't  forget  the 
crash  with  which  that  stone  went  right  through  the  bottom  of  the  iioat.'* 

*' You  see  it  was  rather  jagged,  and  had  iio  end  oif  ugly  points  and  corners 
About  it,  so  it  was  sure  to  go ;  and  I  daresay  it  hunt  koiiie  of  m'feii"  toeS  at  the 
same  time," 

,  •**  Well,'*  said  Jack,  "  after  all,  you  know,  Claude,  they  would  have  eithei-  taken 
our  lives  here  upon  the  river,  or  dragged  iis  to  prison  with  the  hope  of  raking  them 
on  the  scaffold,  so  that  in  self-defence  we  were  right  enough,  I  take  it,  with  what 
t*e  did  with  them." 

**  Agreed."  said  Claude.  "Don't  mistake  me.  Bob.  I  am  much  obliged  toyoii 
for  the  skill  and  promptitude  with  which  you  have  saved  us  from  what  would  have 
heen  certain  death  or  capturjB,  I  still  only  regret,  as  I  always  shall,  that  no 
other  way  presented  itself  tbari, that  of  j^iilting  twelve  men  into  the  water.  But 
they  brought  it  on  themselvel." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Bob;  *' arid,  after  aU;  an  officer  ain't  like  ji^tlier  human 
being.  They  know  their  chanceg,  and  they  think  to  get  dii  ^ '^tii/drink  their 
brandy.ahd-water  on  the  streh|th  of  frightening  other  folks ;  hvil;  witl^  us  it  don't 
do  ;  and  if  they  are  such  fools  as  not  to  have  found,  that  Out,  why,  they  must  take 
the  consequencss,  that's  all ;  and  whether  the|  siiik  or  swim  d&h't  much  matter. 
They  won't  be  any  great  loss  to  society  at  large." 

'*  Ypti  are  quite  a  philosopher,  JBob."  ,. 

*'  I  hfeli^vfe  you.  But  now  I  adVis^  ifeM;  w^  i)in  ri|ht  Wt^  the  sireajfi;lnd 
land  at  sb^odie  of  the  little  quays  ah  the  other  side.  iTheriB'B  half-a  dozen  there  to 
one  thkt  there  is  on  this  side,  and  then  y6u  can  think  of  what  is  best  to  be 
done." 

"  I  am  for  the  country  jat  once,"  said  Claude.  z 

"  And  I,"  said  Jack  and  Dick,  simultaneously. 

"  Agreed,  then.  We  will  get  our  horses  as  soon  as  possible,  &nd  set  off  out  of 
London  ;  for  after  this  freak,  I  shotiid  say  it  would  be  too  hpt  ip  hold  ti's/' 

"  Very  good/'  said  Bob,  "  and  I  shall  quietly  jget  back  to  the  olh  Jjftblic  ih  the 
Mint,  and  look  as  if  nothing  had  happened  at  all."  ,4^ 

*•  And  if  a  good  f^ice  can  carry  things  off,"  said  Dickj  .wira  a  lkii|;h,  "  ^6u  are 
just  the  man,  Bab,  to  do  it.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  when  we  find  our- 
selves pretty  well  to  do  in  the  worll,  and  the  fates  have  sent  til  some  tolerably 
fall  purses,  we  shall  hot  forget, ybii." 

**  Ob,  I  know  that's,  all  right.  You  never  did  forget  the  old  man,  dnd  ybii 
are  not  at  all  likely  to  begin  no\v  ;  so  I  am  satisfied  upon  that  head,  you  see." 

♦*  You  may  be,"  «aid  Clause. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  give  Bob  a  distinct  promise/'  said  Jack. 

"Very  good/' 

**I  propose,  then,  thatwe  ask  him  what  sum  of  money  will  compass  any  parti- 
cular wants  that  he  may  happen  to  have/' 

** Good  again,"  said  Dick.  "Come  now,  Bob,  don't  be  modest.  Just  say 
what  sum  of  money  would  make  you  tolerably  comfortable/' 
.  ^  <*  Why,  you  see,"  said  Bob,  "  the  honest  truth  is,  I  don't  myself  want  for  any- 
thing ;  but  I  have  a  young  fellow,  a  son,  and  he  is  in  love  with  a  good  girl,  but 
they  can't  afford  to  marry,  cos,  you  see,  all  that  I  have  is  locked  up  in  the  pro- 
perty of  the  old  ken,  and  I  seem  as  if  I  should  not  like  to  shut  it  up,  or  to  let  it 
go  into  other  hands  while  I  lived." 

♦♦  Certainly  not.  Bob." 
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"  Verv  well,  then,  if  you  could  spare  among  you  about  a  liundred  and  fifty 
pounds, *yoti  see,  some  day  when  you  are  quite  lucky,  and  can  easily  place  your 
hands  upon  it,  1  should  be  glad  of  it  for  the  young  folks." 

"  It  shall  be  done/*  said  Claude.  '*  We  all  promise  ;  and  if  we  live.  Bob,  you 
may  expect  it  soon." 

"  Don't  hurry  at  all  about  it." 

'*  We  boiU  promise  likewise,"  said  Jack  and  Dick  ;  *'  so  you  may  consider  that 
as  settled." 

"  I  do,"  said  Bob,  "  and  it's  quite  a  weight  off  my  mind,  I  can  assure  you.  I  wag 
in  love  myself  once,  and  hadn't  the  money  to  keep  a  house  over  the  head  of  her 
that  took  my  fancy  a  kind  of  prisoner,  and  popped  the  darbies,  in  a  way  of  speak- 
ing, on  my  affections,  and  locked  me  up  in  the  stone  jug  of  her  charms  ;  so  I  can 
feel  for  the  young  folks  a  little." 

The  three  friends  laughed  heartily  at  old  Bob's  highly  figurative  description  of 
his  love-making;  and  now  they  got  right  across  the  river,  and  pulled  the  boat  into 
a  'little  landing  place  that  was  at  one  end  of  a  little  miserable  turning  out  of 
Thames-street. 

A  water-jack  pulled  the  boat's  nose  right  in  shore,  and  begged  for  the  job  of 
|aking  care  of  it,  -which  our  friends  were  nothing  loth  to  give  hiin. 

"  Mind  you  keep  a  crood  look-out  ou  the  sticks,"  said  Bob  ;  '*  there's  so  many 
bad  characters  about,  you  know." 

**  All's  right,  sir.    I'll  keep  my  eyes  on  'em." 

"  Do  so.     We  shan't  be  gone  very  long." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

Claude  could  hardly  preserve  his  gravity  at  the  calm,  steady,  and  precise  manner 
in  which  the  old  man  acted  his  part,  and  as  they  walked  up  the  narrovr  sloppy 
turning  to  Thames  Street,  he  said,  "Renlly,  Bob,  I  had  no  sort  of  idea  you  ha^ 
one  half  of  the  accomplishments  that  you  have  exhibited  to  us." 

*'  Ah,  Duval,  when  I  was  a  young  one  it  was  all  right  enough  with  me.  I  was 
up  to  everything  that  you  could  think  of.  But  now  my  race  is  nearly  run,  though 
to-night's  proceedings  have  roused  me  up  a  little,  and  once  or  twice  I  felt  as  if  a 
matter  of  thirty  years  had  gone  from  me,  and  1  was  something  like  what  I  used 
to  be."  ^ 

*'  Ah,"  said  Dick,  "  we  are  all  getting  old." 

'' None  of  your  gammon,"  said  Bob. 

They  all  laughed,  and  then  Jack  said,  "  Now,  it  will  be  much  better  for  you 

'two  to  go  into  some  house,  and  keep  yourselves  quite  quiet,  while  I  get  the 

'  horses,  and  thus  it  will  create  less  observation.     I  will  just  go  in  with  you,  and 

make  as  much  change  as  I  can  in  my  looks,  without  our  vallise,  with  our  things 

in  it,  and  then  I  will  be  off." 

"That's  the  best  plan,"  said  Bob. 

"I  think  it  is,*  said  Claude;  "buf;  it  is  rather  too  bad,  Jack,  lo  give  you  all 
the  bother  of  it,  especially  after  your  night's  fatigue.  Shall  I  go  and  get  the  cat- 
tle ?     I  will  do  so  cheerfully,  if  you  are  at  all  tired." 

'*  No— -no,  Claude,  1  can  go,  so  let  me  do  it.  I  am  less  known  than  you  are, 
I  am  quite  certain,  and  so  run  much  less  risk." 

No  further  opposition  was  now  made  by  any  of  them  ;  and  after  walking  a  con- 
siderable distance  up  Thames  Street,  they  got  into  Cannon  Street,  and  paused  at 
length  at  a  house  not  a  long  way  from  Blackfriars.     Jack,  as  he  said  he  would, 
"K  made  what  alterations  in  his  appearance  he  could,  and  then  set  oflF  for  ihe  horses, 

"  Good-by,"  said  old  Bob,  *'  I  am  off  home  now,  for  you  recollect  I  left  it  in 
rather  an  uncomfortable  state." 

He  shook  hands  heartily  with  them  nil,  and  then  oflF  he  went,  and  Dick  and 
Claude  hired  a  private  room  in  the  tavern  they  stopped  at,  and  waited  the  arrival 
of  Jack  with  the  horses  with  no  little  impatience,  for  they  were  now  most 
anxious  to  get  off  to  the  country  as  quickly  as  they  possibly  could.  | 

lu  about  an  hour  Jack  came  back,  mounted  upon  his  own  steed,  and^  safely 
leading  Dick's  and  Claude's.     They  soon  settled  their  reckoning  at  the  tavern. 
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and  mounting,  they  at  a  sharp  trot  got  into  Fleet  Street,  and  so  took  their  way- 
down  the  Strand  westwards. 

"  Oh,  •A'hat  a  relief  is  this  !'*  said  Claude,  when  after  traversing  Piccadilly,  they 
faiily  got  out  into  the  open  country. 

**  Yes,"  said  Dick,  •*  I  feel  it  as  such  ;  but  at  times  I  like  to  visit  one  of  the  old 
kens.  They  are  not  only  useful  to  a  fellow  when  he  is  fairly  hunted,  but  by 
their  contrast  with  the  brightness  and  the  beauty  of  the  country,  they  make  him 
satisfied  when  he  gets  to  it  again.* 

"  As  for  me,**  said  Jack,  '*  I  could  live  and  die  in  the  open  country.  It  has 
grown  upon  me  now  to  be  a  great  delight.  But  are  you  going  to  keep  on  this 
road,  Claude,  or  shall  we  get  on  the  regular  western  one  ?" 

"  What  do  you  say,  Dick  ?" 

"  Any  roal  but  the  one  which,  if  pursued  a  little  too  far,  would  take  me  to 
Oxford,  will  suit  capitally  for  me,  I  shoull  say  ;  for  even  Oxford  St.'eet  brings  a 
disagreeable  crick  in  the  neck." 

Claude  laughed  as  he  said — 

«<  Well — well,  we  need  not  get  farther  than  Southal  on  the  Oxford  road  ;  and  I 
propose  that  you  both  come  with  me  to  the  farm  at  Ealing,  where  Cicely  is,  and 
then  th'c^t  we  dine  there,  and  have  a  rest ;  and  then,  after  which,  we  can  push  on 
to  Southal,  and  regularly  take  the  road  as  the  shadows  of  the  evening  begin  to 
creep  about  the  old  trees/' 

"  Agreed — agreed.'* 

**If  we  are  not  intruding  upon  you,*'  added  Dick. 

**  Now,  I  do  think  you  are  laughing  at  me,"  said  Claude.  "  The  idea  at  this 
time  of  day,  after  all  we  have  gone  through  together,  of  you,  Dick,  talking  about 
intruding  upon  me  is  rather  too  rich." 

"  Well,  but  I  really " 

*'  You  really,  nonsense  Don't  say  another  word  about  it  whatever  you  do,  my 
dear  fellow,  but  let  us  cut  across  Hyde  Park  her,  and  get  along  the  best  way  we 
can  to  Ealing." 

They  were  all  sufficiently  familiar  with  that  part  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  to 
enable  them  to  go  the  nearest  way  to  any  given  point  j  so  they  soon  reached 
Ealing  Common,  and  in  three  minutes  from  that  time  they  were  at  the  old  farm 
again,  where  Cicely  ever  awaited  the  sppearace  of  Claude,  while  in  his  absense  a 
thousand  fears  for  his  safety  agitated  her  bosom. 

The  people  of  the  farm  made  them  all  three  as  welcome  as  they  possibly  could, 
and  it  was  one  hour  before  sunset  when  they  again  mounted  and  took  the  road 
with  the  intention  of  having  a  sharp  trot  to  Southal. 


CHAPTER  CCXVII. 

THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURE  WITH  THE  PLAYERS  NEAR  SOUTHAL. 

The  sun  sunk  rapidly  as  the  three  adventurers  got  out  into  the  opea  country 
beyond  the  then  pretty  and  rural  village  of  Hanwcl'i,  which  has  since  been  spoilt 
by  the  huge  asylum,  that,  with  a  melancholy  suggestion,  meets  the  gare  at  every 
turn.  The  trees  were  gently  waving  to  and  f-o  in  the  evening  air,  and  the  birds 
had  all  retired  to  rest,  save  some  few  late  songsters,  who  yet  circled  the  topmost 
boughs  of  the  tall  trees,  and  caught  some  faint  reflection  of  the  fading  glories  of 
the  sun. 

**  This  is  a  fine  seeoe,"  said  Claude,  **  and  one  that  has  rather  a  different  effect 
upon  the  feelings  to  that  which  is  produced  by  such  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances as  that  which  heralded  us  to  the  Thames  only  a  short  linie  ago." 

"  Ay,"  said  Dick,  "and  to  me  it  is  a  finer  scene  than— — ** 

"  Never  mind  what,  Dick,*'  said  Jack.  '*  Just  look  ahead,  and  fee  so  good  as 
to  say  what  you  see  coming  on  at  a  tolerable  speed." 
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Thej'  all  glanced  forwards  at  this  Fpeech,  and  beheld  a  chariot  emerge  from  a 
cross-road.  A  postilion  was  driving  a  pair  of  rather  lean  and  scraggy  horses  ;  and 
from  the  white  bow  in  his  hat-,  it  was  rather  evident  that  something  in  the  shape 
of  ft  wedding  was  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"Now,  if  that  were  the  bride  and  bridegroom,"  said  Claude,  "I  would  stop 
tbera,  just  to  have  a  look  at  the  lady." 

"Why  TiotV  said  Dick.  **lt  may  be  so.  Who  shall  say  to  the  contrary  ? 
"  What  do  you  think  of  the  set-out,  Jack  ?" 

**  Why,  that  at  the  force  it  is  going  at  it  will  all  break  down  together  soon  if  it 
don't  moderate.  Ah,  you  *ee  the  old  postilion  only  put  his  steeds  to  their  met- 
tle upon  emerging  from  the  lane,  and  now  they  go  at  a  pretty  jog  trot." 

This  was  the  fact,  for  the  post-chaise  was  drawn  over  the  ground  at  a  very  slow 
pace,  indeed,  now  that  the  high-road  was  fairl)  reached,  by  the  miserable  cattle 
that  weic  harnessed  to  it ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  so  strange  a  set-out  was  seldom 
to  be  met  with  so  near  to  the  metropolis. 

**  Well,  Claude,"  said  Dick,  *'  I  see  that  you  are  hankering  to  stop  the  coach. 
Do  so,  and  Jack  a'.d  I  will  keep  back,  so  that  you  may  have  it  all  your  own  way 
in  the  matter." 

•'  Very  good.  I  will  let  you  know  if  there  be  any  fun  goings  on.  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  soul  in  sight  besides  ourselves." 

*'  Not  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  carriage  occupants." 

*'Here  goes  then,"  said  Claude,  and  he  trotted  after  the  chai?e,  which  he  soon 
came  up  with,  Duval  upon  this  occasion  did  what  he  very  seldom  did  in  the 
day  time  even,  and  that  was  to  put  upon  his  face  a  small  half  mask,  with  a  de- 
pendent piece  of  crape  that  came  down  nearly  to  his  raouth,  and  which  effectually 
prevented  anything  in  the  shape  of  recognition  at  the  moment, 

•'Hold  !"  he  cried  to  the  postilion,  **  upon  your  life,  hold  I" 

The  man  immediately  drew  up,  exclaiming — 

**0b.  Lord  !  here  is  a  highw^ayman  in  arms,  as  I'm  a  sinner!  Oh,  good  sir, 
spare  us  all,  do,  and  don't  blow  our  brains  out  upon  the  spot." 

'•  If  you  keep  your  horses  ktill  you  are  as  safe  as  if  you  were  at  home  in  your 
own  bed  ;  but  if  ycu  play  any  tricks,  I  w^ould  not  give  a  bad  sixpence  for  your'lifc. 
Be  warned." 

*'  Oh,  lor,  yes,  sir.  Certainly,  sir.  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  sir — very  sorry, 
and  won't  move  an  inch." 

Claude  went  up  to  the  eoach  door,  and  the  mo  rent  he  got  there,  he  heard  a 
loud  Toice  cry, — 

"  What's  this — what's  all  this,  eh?  Am  I  to  be  continually  annoyed  by  all  the 
world,  eh,  eh  ?" 

The  window  was  let  down,  and  the  face  of  a  man,  of  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
presented  itself.  Old  vgB  is  frequently  venerable  and  becoming,  but  this  face  was 
wrinkled  with  dissipation,  and  the  eyes  had  a  bleard  and  blood-shot  look,  such 
as  in  youth  is  sad  to  see;  but  in  age,  if  arising  from  excesses,  is  most  par- 
ticularly revolting.  The  countenance,  too,  was  of  that  purplish  sanguine  hue, 
which  bespeaks  a  great  attention  to  she  bottle  in  some  shape  or  another. 

The  voice  of  this  detestable  character  more  resembled  the  bow-wow-wow  of 
some  cross- tempered  dog  than  anything  else. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Claude,  **  who  are  you  ?" 

The  old  gentleman  Icoked  so  amazed  at  this  question,  that  his  eyes  quite  p  o- 
truded  out  of  his  head,  like  those  of  some  fish  after  it  has  been  rather  over-boiled. 
Before  he  could  form  any  reply,  or  find  words  in  which  to  express  his  overpowering 
in'.lignation,  a  faint  voice  from  the  inside  of  the  carriage  cried,— 

"  Oh,  Sir  Felix,  give  the  wretch  a  guinea  or  two,  and  let  us  get  on  to  the  Grove, 
Do,  Sir  Felix,  for  my  sake." 

"Oh,  bother  your  sake."  said  the  old  gentleman.  *'  Hold  j'our  tongue,  madam, 
will  you  ?     Confound  you— Pof !" 

The  pronunciation  of  this  word  "  pof,"  seemed  to  be  some  insane  peculiarity  of 
the  old  gentleman.     Certainly,  it  was  not  a  piece  of  jocularity,  for  to  judge  from 
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his   countenance,   nobody    could    be  in  a  greater   rage  than   he   was   ?^|   ihat 
moment. 

"Sir  Felix,"  said  Claude,  **  I  will  trouble  you  for  yi'nv  money,  watch,  and 
valuables,  if  you  please,  or  else  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  taking  them,  in.  a 
manner  that  won't  be  half  so  pleasant  as  if  you  gave  them  up  yourself  quietly." 

♦'  Police  !— poUce  !"  cried  Sir  Felix.  "  Watch— watch  !  Police  I  Murdei ! 
A  hipliwayman  !" 

*•  Thes2  cries  are  quite  useless,  sir.  You  will  only  bring  danger  upon  yourself, 
but  none  upon  mc." 

'  Cora,"  said  ihe  femnlc  voico  froit  within  the  carriage,  '*  Cora,  you  spe-ak  to 
the  fellow,  and  tell  him   that   there   is  nothing  here    for  him.     He   will    not  be  ; 
such  a  brute  as  to  stop  a  bride  on  her  way  to  the  home  of  her  dear  bridegroom." 

"  Oh,  mother  l"  said  a  soft  and  gentle  voice,  that  was  like  music  itself,  •'  how 
can  you  speak  to  me  in  such  a  way,  when  you  know  that  tears  are  on  my  cheeks, 
and  that  my  heart  is  desolate  ?" 

**  Fiddlesticks  1  You  are  married  row  to  Sir  Felix,  and  it  is  too  late  to  speak 
about  your  heart,  now.  You  should  have  thought  of  all  that  in  the  church,  and 
stopped  the  ceremony.* 

•'  Oh,  mother,  did  not  I  go  upon  my  kness  to  you,  but  you  forced  me  to  this, 
you  know  you  did,  forced  me  to  this  by  an  untruth  ?  Oh,  Arthur,  Arthur  ! 
where  are  you  now  ?" 

"  Silence,  minx  !" 

"  Silence,  Avife!"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  and  then — as  though  that  word  had 
tickled  him  very  much — he  burst  out  into  a  chuckle,  that  ended  in  a  cough  that 
nearly  carried  him  off.  He  was  obliged  to  lean  back  in  the  coach  to  recover 
himself,  A  scraggy  looking  specimen  of  female  humanity  now  appeared  a^t  ^be 
window,  and  said — 

"  Now,  my  good  man,  go  away.  There  is  ha'f-a-guinea  for  you.  Of  course, 
von  will  be  hanged,  some  day,  and  serve  you  right,  too.  Go  away  directly,  man. 
We  don't  want  to  have  anything  more  to  say  to  you.  Samuel,  drive  on  directly, 
or  you  will  get  your  discharge.'' 

*'  Yes,  raarra,"  said  Samuel ;  ''  I'll  be  shot  if  I  do  1" 

*'  You  wretch,  what  do  you  mean  ?'' 

"  Spare  your  anger,  P^adam,"  said  Claude;  "I  shall,  I  see,  be  under  the 
necessiy  of  shooting  Sir  Felix.  Tt  is  always  much  easier  to  rifle  a  dead  body  jh^n 
a  living  one,  provided  you  do  it  before  it  has  had  time  to  stiiFen." 

"  Oh,  murder  !"  cried  Sir  Felix.     *'  Here's  my  purse — Here's  my  watch — Gh 
dear !  — Oh  dear!   what  a  loss  I     Take  them  ;  but  I  can't  die  just  yet,  with  such  a 
load  of  wine  in  my  cellar  as  I  have.     Oh  dear — oh  dear !  I  shall  be  a  long  time 
^getting  over  this,  that  I  shall." 

.     Claude  took  the  purse  and  the  watch.     The  former  was  heavy,  and  the   latter 
glittered  with  jewels.     It  was  no  bad  booty,  that,  for  a  beginning  to  the  evening. 

"  What  are  you  about,  Cora?"  cried  the  rather  scraggy  female,  as  the  gl^ss 
windovv  of  the  door  on  the  other  side  of  the  chaise  was  sud'^lenly  let  down. 

*•  Nothing,  mother — oh,  nothing— nothing." 

*'  Pull  up  that  window  again,  directly.  Do  you  want  dear  Sir  Felix  to  get  his 
death  of  cold  and  leave  you  a  widow,  you  unfeeling  monster?  When  a  man  of 
p'opertv  marries  you,  you  ought  to  study  him  all  your  days,  that  you  ought.^' 

Sir  Felix  gave  ntenible  grunt,  and  then  Claude,  turning  to  the  postilion,  said-— 

*'  You  may  go  on  now,  and  the  less  you  say  about  this  little  affair  will  be  the 
belter  for  you  all.  You  won't  get  your  money  hack  again,  Sir  Felix,  and  it  is 
mueh  better  to  leave  mg  alone  than  to  make  a  foe  of  me.  Good-afternoon,  or  I 
niay  rather  say  evening,  for  it  is  that  time  row.     Drive  on,  Samuel." 

Samuel  did  drive  on,  having  quite  satisfied  himself  that  the  highwayman  was 
willing  for  him  to  do  so  ;  and  then  Claude  returned  laughing  to  his  two  companions, 
with  the  purse  and  the  watch  in  his  I  and. 

"  What  booty  ?"  said  Dick. 

"  0-,  pretty  good,  I  should  say.     There  ought  to  be  something  handsome  in 
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I -this  purse,  by  its  feel  ;  but  after  the  manner  in  which  we  were  taken  in  a  little 
iime  ago,  1  am  always  suspicious  of  chancing  hasty  conclusions." 
l'    "Look  at  it,  then." 

Claude  emptied  some  of  the  contents  of  the  purse  into  his  hand,  and  even  by 
Ihe  fading  light  of  evening,  he  was  satisfied  that  they  were  real  golden  guineas 
ihat  lay  glittering  before  him.  , 

*' All's  right.  This  is  no  take-in,  Jack.  I  (Jon't  think  you  have  a  watch,  just 
bottr,  have  you  ?" 

"  Not  I/' said  Jack.  "  Tlie  one  I  had  didn't  go  very  well,  and  I  tossed  it  into 
k  tree,  where  it  hung  by  the  chain  and  seals  enough  to  puzzle  a  conjurer,  from  a 
distance,  to  know  what  it  was.  Do  you  mean  to  make  me  a  present  of  one, 
Claude?" 

,    "  Yes,  of  this  one  that  I  have  jast  had  handed  to  me,  if  you  will  accept  of  it, 
JTriend  Jack." 

I    "  Certainly.     All's  fish  that  comes  to  the  net ;  so  I'll  keep  it  till  I   get  a  good 
bffer  for  it ;  or  it  gets  some  stray  knock  that  at  once  disorders   its  inside,  and 
i)i'events  it  going  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  then,  ten  to  one,  but  I  throw  it  away." 
,    "  You  should  sell  it,"  s&id  Dick.     "  You  will  always  find  a  custooier  for  a  watcli 
kmong  the  lenced  in  London." 

**  But  that  is  throwing  it  avvay,  Dick,  with  the  additional  mortification  of  know- 
ing that  it  is  picked  up  by  a  rascal.  So  I  decline  that  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it 
pxcept  in  dire  extremity.  What's  that,  Claude,  that  lies  on  the  ground  just 
■where  the  chaise  stood  ?" 

*'  It  looks  like  a  white  handkerchief." 

**  And  it  is  one,  too,'*  said  Dick. 

"Perhaps  it  means  something,"  added  Jafck.     *'  I'll  pick  it  up." 

He  rapidly  dismounted,  and  picking  up  the  handkerchief,  which  was  wrapped 
up  rather  carefully,  a  folded  paper  dropped  from  it  to  the  ground.  Jack  picked 
up  that  likewise,  and  cried  out — 

"Here's  a  billet,  I'll  be  bound  for  Claude,  written  by  the  young  lady  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  while  he  was  robbing  her  husband.  Read  it,  Claude,  and 
tell  us  what  it  is  all  about." 

**  Read  it  yourself.  Jack,  as  you  have  it.'* 

"  Very  good.  There  is  just  light  enough,  I  thiftk.  No,  hang  it  if  there  is, 
though,  or  else  my  eyes  are  bad.  The  letters  run  into  one  another  in  rather  a 
confusing  way." 

Both  Dick  and  Claude  tried,  by  the  dim  light,  to  read  what  was  on  the  paper, 
l)ut  could  not,  and  Jack  had  to  light  a  little  match  for  the  purpose  of  reading  it; 
jand  so  by  holding  it  up  and  down  the  paper,  Jack  managed  to  read  aloud  the 
Ibllowing  words — ■ 

**  These  lines  are  addressed  to  any  man  of  humanity  who  may  chance  to  read 
them.  I  am  a  young  girl,  not  quite  nineteen  years  of  age  ;  and  my  mother  has 
forced  tne  to  become  the  wife  of  Sir  Felix  Brown,  whom  1  abhor.  1  resisted  until 
khe  swore  to  me  that  she  had  committed  a  criminal  offence  that  Sir  Felix  only 
knew  of;  and  that  if  I  would  not  marry  him,  she  would  be  dragged  to  a  prison 
— perhaps,  to  ascaftold  ;  but  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  she  tauntingly  told  me 
that  that  was  all  a  delusion,  merely  got  up  for  ray  own  good,  as  Sir  Felix  was  very 
rich,  and  would  support  us  both  in  splendour  at  Lime  Grove,  his  estate,  near  to 
Soulhal.  I  write  this  in  the  little  bed-room  of  an  inn,  where  they  are  baiting  the 
horses;  and  I  implore  whoever  finds  this  paper,  to  send  it  or  take  it  to  Cornet 
Tarlton,  at  the  Barracks  at  Knightsbridge  ;  and  tell  him  that  I  yet  hope  he  will 
come  to  rescue  me  from  a  fate  worse  than  death  itself !  Oh,  have  pity  upon  the 
iinhappy  Cera  !'* 

After  this  rather  singular  communitation  had  been  read,  our  three  friends  looked 

.  at  each  other  with  some  surprise,  as  well  they  might ;  for  the  extremity  in  the  for- 

',  tunes  of  the  young  girl  who  signed  herself  Cora  must  have  been  serious,  indeed, 

when  her  only  hope  was  to  throw  herself  in  such  a  way  upon  the  charity  and 

good  feeling  of  strangers. 
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CHAPTER  CCXVIII. 

DETAILS   SOME    PROCEEDINWS    AT    LIME    GROVE.--'THE    RESCUE. 

Claude  broke  the  silence,  by  saying  to  them  both— 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  affair  ?  Is  it  one  of  those  things  that  are  likely 
to  give  us  either  profit  or  satisfaction  in  the  following  up  ?  The  billet  has  a 
genuine  air  about  it."  • 

*'  Of  that  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt,"  said  Dick.  **  It  is  quite  genuine, 
and,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  anything  of  its  statements," 

"Nor  I,"  said  Jack. 

"  Well,  then,  if  that  is  the  case,'*  responded  Claude  with  a  smile,  *'  what  do 
you  say  to  a  trot  to  Lirae  Grove  ?" 

**  Agreed  !*  they  both  cried. 

"  Yes,"  adied  Claude,  **  we  will  go ;  but  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  we 
should  neglect  business  upon  the  road ;  so  if  we  do  meet  with  any  chances,  I  vote 
against  throwing  them  away  by  any  means." 

*'And  so  do  I,"  said  Dick.  "  We  can  easily  enough,  in  our  pleasant  profes- 
sional pursuit,  combine  business  with  pleasure  ;  and  while  we  choose  to  play  the 
knight-errant,  in  the  way  of  succouring  beauty  and  virtue  in  distress,  I  have  no 
sort  of  objection  to  empty  as  many  pockets  as  possible." 

"  Well  spoken,  Dick,     Come  on." 

Claade  had  taken  the  bil'et  of  the  enforced  bride  from  the  hands  of  Jack, 
and  he  took  good  care  to  place  it  in  a  secure  pocket,  for  he  did  not  know  how 
useful  it  might  chanca  to  be  to  him  when  they  should  arrive  at  Lime  Grove, 
which  they  did  not  anticipate  the  slightest  difficulty  in  reaching. 

The  ride  that  they  now  took  was  a  very  pleasant — indeed,  one  may  say  a 
delightful  one.  It  was  through  a  prettily  diversified  country  ;  and  as  the  moon 
rose— it  was  but  a  young  moon— a  faint  and  gentle  silvery  radiance  seemed  to  fill 
the  air,  &s  though  some  gauze-like  vapour,  spangled  with  stars,  were  floating 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

In  the  distance  they  began  to  see  the  twinkling  lights  of  Southal,  and  Claude 
pointed  them  out  to  his  friends,  saying — 

"  This  is  Southal,  and  a  pleasant  village  enough  you  will  find  it,  take  it  for  all 
in  all." 

*^Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  Dick.  "  I  know  it  pretty  well,  and  have  passed  a 
pleasant  enough  hour  at  the  George  Inn  there.  Why,  we  shall  be  there  in  the 
course  of  ten  minutes,  now." 

"Yes,  we  have  made  quick  work  of  it,  I  rather  think;  but  hark !  I  hear  a 
horse's  footstep.  Let  us  draw  off  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and  reconnoitre  a 
hltle.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  kind  fates  are  about  to  throw  something  in  our 
way  before  we  get  to  Lime  Grove,  where  we  have  to  do  what  we  can  for  the  dis- 
consolate Cora." 

They  all  three  moved  oflf  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and  in  a  few  seconds  they 
heard  some  one  muttering  to  himself  as  he  rode  on.  The  moonlight  was  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  enable  our  adventurers  to  see  very  clearly  the  person  ;  but 
by  the  general  appearance,  it  was  evidently  some  one  who  basked  in  the  beams  of 
sunny  fortune.  The  horse,  tco//rom  its  shape  and  aciion.  could  not  possibly  be  mis- 
taken for  other  than  a  good  one,  so  that,  tak'ng  those  circumstances  into  account, 
Claude  Ihought  that  it  would  quite,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  be  flying  in  the  face 
of  Providence  if  he  did  not  take  some  notice  of  the  passing  passenger.  He  ac- 
cordingly rode  out  from  the  deep  shadow  of  the  trees  on  the  road  .«ide,  leaving 
Dick  and  Jack  still  concealed  ;  and  crossing  the  path  of  ttie  horseman,  he  said— 

•'  Good  evening,  sir." 

The  stranger  stopped  instantly. 

*'Gocd  evening,"  repeated  Claude. 

"  I  don't  know  you,  sir,"  said  the  horseman,  in  not  the  most -courteous  tones. 
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"  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  say  who  you  are,  s»j,  for  I  cannot  recognise 
you  by  your  voice." 

•*0h,  1  am  an  old  friend,  and  was  coming  fo  call  upon  you." 

**  Indeed,  sir?'* 

•*  Yes,  to  be  sure.    I  want  to  boriow  a  trifle  of  you ;  and  as  it  might  be  very 
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inconvenient  to  name  a  sura,  per])nps  it  will  be  as  well  if  I  say  at  once  that  what 
you  happen  to  have  about  you  will  do  very  well,  without  further  trouble." 

*'  Perhapp,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  "  1  am  to  conclude  that  you  are  a  hig-hwav- 
man,  then  ?"  j  a       j 

"If  you  please."  ---^'^ 
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"  Take  that,  then,  and  a  good  riddance  to  society  you  will  be.  I  am  very  glad 
I  met  with  you." 

With  these  words,  the  stranger,  in  the  most  off-hanaed  manner  possible,  fired  a 
a  pistol  right  into  Claude's  face,  and  the  bullet  actually  tore  the  lower  part  of 
his  ear.  At  the  moment  he  was  so  astonished  at  thiii  sudden  assault,  that  he 
sat  like  a  rocic  upon  bis  horse,  and  he  was  only  roused  by  Dick  and  Jack 
suddenly  rushing  up  to  the  spot,  and  knocking  the  man  off  his  horse  to  the 
ground. 

They  made  sure  that  he  had  killed  Duval,  so  that  the  blow  with  which  they 
knocked  him  down  was  not  the  most  gentle  one  ni  all  the  world,  and  he  lay 
quite  still  upon  the  ground.     Dick  then  cried  out  to  Claude— 

"  Hilloa,  Duval!     Are  you  hurt  V 

"Speak,  Claude,  speak! "said  Jack,  ^* I  shall  think  you  are  mortally  wounded, 
if  you  don't." 

**0h,  it's  all  right  enough,"  said  Claude.  "  Confound  the  fellow,  I  believe  he 
has  taken  away  a  bit  of  my  left  ear ;  which  is  rather  an  awkward  thing,  as  if  the 
officers  only  get  hold  of  the  fact,  they  will  describe  me  by  it  to  a  certainty.  I 
hadn't  the  least  idea  that  he  was  going  to  blaze  away  in  that  style." 

'*  Nor  we — nor  we  ;  but  when  we  saw  the  flash  of  the  pistol,  we  saw  that 
mischief  was  intended. 

**  Hold  my  horse.  Jack,  while  I  dismount  and  see  how  he  is ;  I  hope  he  ain't 
much  hurt ;  for,  after  all,  you  know,  it  was  quite  fair,  and  he  was  right  enough." 

"  It  might  be  right  enough  for  him,  Claude,"  said  Jack,  as  he  held  the  horse  ; 
"  but  it  was  anything  but  right  enough  for  you.  Upon  my  word,  you  take  these 
things  so  very  easy,  that  one  would  think  you  have  a  charmed  life,  and  know  the 
fact  well." 

"  I  do  sometimes  think,  Jack,  that  such  is  the  case.  You  know  I  am  some- 
thing of  a  fatalist,  and  go  so  far,  at  times,  in  my  belief^  as  to  fancy  that  when  a 
bullet  comes  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  pistol,  it  has  a  certain  person  to  hit  or  no  one 
to  hit ;  so  it's  no  use  getting  out  of  the  way," 

Claude  dismounted  and  stooped  over  the  insensible  form  of  the  man,  9.nd  then 
he  said — 

"  By  all  that's  uncomfortable,  1  do  think  he  is  dead  !** 

*'  Dead !"  cried  Jack  and  Dick. 

"Yes.  He  looks  so.  Let  us  take  him  to  some  house.  Ah,  we  shall  se^  him 
better  now,  for  the  moon  is  peeping  out  again.  There  it  comes.  All's  right. 
What's  this  he  has  got  on  ?" 

"  A  red  waistcoat,"  said  Dick. 

"  And  what's  this  ?"  said  Claude,  as  he  took  something  from  the  pocket  of  the 
waistcoat  and  held  it  up. 

"  Why,  it's  an  officer's  staff.  The  fellow  is  a  const^le,  after  all,  and  that  ac- 
counts for  his  being  so  uncommonly  handy  with  his  pistob.*' 

**  It  doe«.  I  thought  no  ordinary  person  would  be  so  well  prepared  with  fire- 
arms, and  so  prompt  in  the  use  of  them;  but  a  thought  strikes  me,  lack,  and  you, 
Dick,  which  I  think  is  a  happy  one." 

"  What  is  it,  Dick  V 

"  Suppose  I  put  on  this  fellow's  red  waistcoat,  and  take  this  little  gilt  staff  in 
my  pocket,  and  then  we  can  all  three  goto  the  residence  of  this  Sir  Felix,  of  whom 
we  are  in  search,  and  pass  ourselves  off  for  officers,  giving  him  a  sham  account  of 
how  there  is  to  be  an  attack  made  upon  his  house  to-night  by  housebreakers,  and 
so  getting  possession  of  tlie  premises,  and  effectually  protecting  the  young  girl, 
who  has  been  forced  into  a  marriage  so  very  much  against  her  inclination. 
What  say  you  ?" 

'*  Agreed,"  said  Dick. 

"  And  it's  a  good  plan,"  said  Jack.  "  But  what  shall  we  do  with  this  man,  or 
his  body,  if  he  be  dead  V 

**He  ia  not  dead.'* 

"  Not  dead  ?    I  am  glad  of  that." 
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"  No,  he  is  not  dead.  I  have  had  my  hand  upon  his  heart  for  the  last  five 
minutes,  and  there  is  plenty  of  life  in  him  yet.  He  is  only  stunned,  and  the  longer 
he  remains  so  the  better  it  will  be  for  us,  you  know.  Suppose  we  take  him  to 
some  road-side  cottage,  and  leave  him  there  for  safety  ?  for  the  poor  devil  will  get 
lidden  over  in  the  road-woy,  here,  and  if  we  put  him  in  the  hedge,  it  won't  do 
him  much  good.     Where's  -lis  horse,  Jack  ?' 

''  Oh,  that  started  oiF  London-way  some  time  ago." 

"  Come  on,  then.  I  will  place  him  upon  mine  till  we  come  to  a  place  of  safety 
for  him,  and  there  we  will  leave  him." 

Th«y  took  away  the  red  waistcoat  from  the  officer,  and  the  staff,  and  then 
buttoning  his  coat  closely  round  him,  they  laid  him  on  Chiude's  horse,  and  went 
in  search  of  some  litcle  inn  or  cottags  at  which  they  might  leave  him,  and  where 
he  'I  ight  get.  at  all  events,  the  little  attention  that  his  case  required.  They  were 
not  many  minutes  in  finding  a  cottage,  and  then  after  a  little  debate  among  them- 
selves, they  thought  the  best  way  was  not  to  disturb  the  people  if  they  could 
help  it,  but  to  prop  him  up  against  the  door  of  it,  and  leave  them  to  find 
him  out. 

This  was  an  idea  that  they  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out.  Claude  took  the 
officer  by  the  head,  and  Jack  took  him  by  the  lags,  and  so  they,  between  them, 
very  quietly  placed  him  agaiast  the  door  of  a  cottage,  within  which  they  could 
hear  the  people  talking,  but  to  whom  they  gave  no  sort  of  disturbance  by  this  pro- 
ceeding. 

Wnen  they  had  all  mounted  again.  Jack  said — 

*'  I  suppose,  Claude,  you  have  no  objection  to  the  people  being  let  known  that 
some  one  is  at  the  door  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,  if  you  can  do  it.  Jack,  without  our  being  delayed  by  getting 
into  any  talk  or  altercation  with  them  about  it — That  is  all  that  I  wish  to  avoid ." 

"  Oh,'*  said  Jack,  *•  I  have  provided  myself  with  a  means  of  accomplishing  all 
that,  I  think." 

Jack  had  picked  up  from  the  ground  a  good  sized,  round  pebble  ;  and  being 
a  tolerable  marksmaii  with  a  stone,  he  threw  it  right  through  one  of  the  little 
diamond -shaped  panes  of  glass  in  the  cottage  window. 

"  Let  us  see  if  any  one  comes  out,"  said  Dick. 

They  all  paused  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  they  &aw  tne  door  of  the  cottage 
opened  suddenly,  and  a  wora»n  rushed  out  with  such  precipitation,  no  doubt  to 
try  and  catch  the  individual  who  had  thrown  the  stone,  that  over  she  went  it:to 
the  voHd«way  over  the  insensible  officer, 

"That  w'ill  do,"  said  Claude. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Jack,  "  but  she  will  rouse  the  whole  parish,  if  she  goes  on  bellow- 
ing in  that  sort  of  way.     Confound  her  !  what  on  earth  does  she  mean  by  it?" 

"  Only  that  she  will  call  herself  hoarse  in  a  few  moments,'*  said  Claude.  "  Come 
on,  Jack.  You  cannot  stop  a  woman's  tongue ;  you  ought  by  this  tjme  to  know 
that  well  enough,  and  tb»t  it  is  of  no  use  your  trying  so  to  do." 

"  Why,  Claude,"  said  Dick,  with  a  laugh,  *'  surely  that  is  a  singularly  un- 
gallant  speech  for  you  to  make  ;  I  thought  that  you  Avere  the  greatest  possible 
favourite  w'th  the  ladies." 

"  And  so  I  am,"  replied  Claude,  *'  but  it  is  not  by  praising  them  for  virtues  the 
don't  possess.  It  is  by  telling  them  their  faults,  and  then  showing  them  that 
love  them  in  spite  ot  all  those  faults.     Then  they  know  1  am  sincere.** 

"  I  am  answered,  Claude." 

They  all  trotted  aw^ay,  and  soon  left  the  cottage  and  the  insensible  officer 
behind  them  ;  and  the  shouts  of  the  woman  who  had  tumbled  over  him  upon 
the  little  door-step,  likewise  faded  away  from  their  hearing.  Claude  put  on  the 
red  waistcoat  of  the  officer.  Our  readers  are  well  aware,  no  doubt,  that  in  old 
times — indeed  in  not  very  old  times — the  red  waistcoat  was  the  distingushing 
mark  of  the  Bow-street  officer,  or  runner,  as  he  was  then  called. 

From  their  peculiarity  in  that  respect,  they  got  the  sobriquet  of  Robin  Red- 
breast  ;  and  if  a  thief  only  saw  the  "tip  of  a  red  waistcoat,  he  knew   his  danger 
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directly.  The  officers  of  the  present  day  are  a  little  more  scientific,  and  do  not 
carry  about  with  them  such  an  insignia  of  their  profession,  to  warn  evil-doers  not 
to  leave  off  being  evil-door.=!,  but  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  consequences. 

"  Now  for  Lime  Grove/'  said  Claude;  *'  and  as  we,  none  of  us,  know  where 
it  is,  we  had  better  trot  right  into  Southal,  and  ask  the  first  person  we  meet  for  the 
place." 

They  accordingly  trotted  on  at  a  good  pace,  and  were  soon  in  the  village. 
The  nexr.  morning  was  market  morning,  so  that  amid  other  sounds  in  the  village 
there  was  a  plentiful  assortment  of  noises,  incidental  to  turkeys,  geese,  pigs, 
sheep,  and  other  creatures  of  the  farm.  Our  friends  drew  rein  at  the  door  of  the 
Old  George  Inn  ;  and  having  indulged  themselves  with  a  glass  of  something 
strong  each,  Claude  asked  the  landlord  which  was  Lime  Grrove. 

"  Oh,  sir,  it  ain't  to  say  exactly  in  Southal,  but  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
the  London  road.  You  will  know  it  in  a  moment  by  a  large  iron  gate,  and  an 
avenue  of  trees,  and  there's  a  sheet  of  water  close  by  it." 

Claude  had  noticed  this  place  as  they  came  along  without  at  all  suspecting  that 
it  was  that  of  which  they  were  in  search  ;  but  he  was  better  pleased  that  it  should 
be  out  of  the  village  than  in  it,  and  they  turned  their  horses'  heads  again  in  the 
direction  whence  they  had  come. 

*'  There  it  is,"  said  Claude.  "  There's  the  iron  gates,  and  there's  the  water, 
don't  you  see  it  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dick,  *'and  a  goodly  place  it  looks.  After  all,  I  think  our  friend, 
Miss  Cora,  might  get  a  worse  home." 

"  There  is  no  worse  home  in  all  the  world,"  said  Jack,  "  than  the  home  you 
don't  love," 


CHAPTER  CCXIX. 

SIR  FELIX  FINDS  HIS  NEW  FRIENDS  VERY  TROUBLESOME. 

Lime  Grove  was  rather  a  considerable  estate  to  all  appsarance,  and  the  iron 
gates  which  stood  at  its  entrance  were  rare  specimens  of  the  ancient  art  of  casting 
in  metals.  They  were  supported  by  stone  buttresses  of  great  strength  and  so- 
lidity, and  beyond  these,  sure  enough,  was  the  avenue  of  lirae'-trees. 

Those  limes  looked  extremely  beautiful  by  the  moon-beams  that  were  just 
gently  silvering  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  while  the  slight  night-breeze  that  was  up 
was  just  sufiBcient  to  give  them  a  stirring  motion  and  to  break  up  the  moonlight 
into  silvery  particles. 

It  was  a  beautiful  scene. 

By  the  right  hand  side  of  the  large  iron  gates,  there  was  a  pretty  picturesque 
lodge,  and  a  light  shining  from  one  of  its  windows  showed  that  some  one 
occupied  it. 

"  I  suppose,"  whispered  Jack  to  Claude,  **  it  won't  do  to  gallop  right  on  if  we 
could  even  open  the  gates  ?  It  will  be  best  to  speak  to  the  people  at  the  lodge 
first?" 

'*  Oh,  yes,"  said  Claude.  "  Let  us  do  everything  quite  regular — as  we  are  offi- 
cers, you  know." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  yes,  to  be  sure." 

**  Hilloa— lodge  !  lodge!"  cried  Claude. 

A  man  made  his  appearance,  with  a  lantern,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
minutes. 

"What  is  it?"   he  said. 

''Is  Sir  Felix  within?" 

*' Yes,  sir,  he  is  within;  but  I  think  he  is  rather  busy,  if  you  please,  sir.  Per- 
haps you  don't  know,  sir,  that  he  has  been  married  to-day  ;  and  so  you  see.  sir, 
perhaps  you  will  call  again  1" 

This  speech  of  the  lodge-porter  was  so  far  satisfactory,  that  it  quite  put  at  rest 
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Any  doubts,  however  sliglit,  that  Claude  and  his  friends  might  have  regarding  their 
Leing  at  the  right  place,  and  Claude  made  answer  at  once — 

*'  If  he  were  even  so  busy,  our  business  with  him  is  of  a  nature  that  he  will  not 
be'very  well  pleased  to  have  delayed.  I  am  an  officer  of  police,  and  so  are 
these  two  gentlemen.  We  have  redden  from  London  on  purpose  to  see  Sir  Felix, 
on  a  matter  of  the  very  .greatest  importance  to  him  and  to  all  of  you." 

The  lodge-keeper  looked  rather  aghast  at  this  news,  for  Claude  spoke  in  a  | 
solemn  and  earnest  tone,  so  as  to  induce  in  him  a  firm  belief  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance  upon  which  he  came. 

"Oh,  Lord  !"  said  the  man,  *'  it  isn't  any  danger,  is  it  V* 
"  Yes,— serious  danger." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  so,  sir  ?     I'll  run  up  to  the  house  and  see  if  master 
will  speak  to  you,  sir." 
"  Open  the  gates.    We  will  walk  inside." 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  It's  all  right  to  officers  ;  and  now  I  look  at  you,  sir,  I  see 
your  red  waistcoat.*' 

**  Yes,  my  Iriend ;  and  yon  may  be  still  further  convinced  by  this.  You  recog- 
nise this  little  emblem  of  authority,  no  doubt  ?" 

As  he  spoke,  Claude  produced  the  little  staff  with  the  gilt  crown  at  the  end  of 
it ;  and  if  the  porter  at  the  lodge  of  Lime  Grove  had  had  the  smallest  lingering 
doubt  respecting  the  character  of  the  guests,  it  was  thus  removed.  He  opened  the 
gates,  saying,— 

**  Come  in — come  in,  gentlemen.  You  had  better  ride  up  with  me  to  the  house 
at  once.    Wife— wife  1*' 
"  Yes,  Joseph  ?'*  I:^JL^ 

*'Look  to  the  gate." 

"  I  would  advise  you,  my  friend,"  said  Claude,  "  to  lock  the  gate  and  give  me 
the  key.    The  fact  is,  that  if  we  had  not  ridden  down  here  to-night,  you  would 
all  have  been  brutally  murdered  before  the  morning." 
*'  Murdered  ?" 
I       '*  Yes  ;  but  do  not  alarm  yourself.   We  intend  to  stay  here  all  the  night,  and 
I  to  take  care  of  the  premises.'* 

"  Oh !  do,  do.     Gracious  Providence  !     Murdered !     There's  the  key  of  the 
gfat  gate,  Mr.  Officer.    Wife — wife  !'* 
«  Well<  Joseph  ?" 

"  Hide  the  spoons  and  the  babby,  directly,  There's  thieves  and  murderers 
a-comiDg.  I'm  oidy  going  up^to  the  house  with  these  three  gentlemen  I  will  be 
back  directly.*'  | 

*'  Where  shall  we  put  our  horses  ?"  said  Claude.  ' 

"Why,  gentlemen,   the  fact  is  that  Sir  Felix  don't  keep  up  a  stable  on  the 
premises,  though  there's  lots  of  stalls   and  room.     He  only  keeps  a  couple  of 
hacks  for  his  carriage,  and  the  landlord  of  the  Blue  Lion  in  the  village  contracts 
to  keep  them  for  him." 
"Never  mind  ;  here,  we'll  put  up  our  horses  ourselves,  if  you  will  show  us  the 
\  stables,  at  once.'* 

J      "  Oh,  dear  yes,  gentlemen,  and  it  will  be  best  to  go  there  first.     There's  plenty 
jl  of  hay,  for  last  year's  stacks  all  stand  close  to  the  stables,  you  see,  gentlemen,  so 
I  you  can  pull  down  as  much  as  you  hke/' 
?      "  That  will  do— that  will  do.'* 

It  was  quite  clear  that  nothing  now  was  so  delightful  to  the  feelings  of  Joseph 
as  the  idea  that  the  three  officers,  as  he  fully  believed  our  three  friends  to  be, 
should  stay  all  night,  and  the  /act  of  their  putting  up  their  horses  in  the  neglected 
stables  was  a  strong  supposition  in  favour  of  such  a  result,  and  quite  tichghtful 
accordingly. 

As  Joseph  said,  there  was  plenty  of  stable  accommodation,  altliough  the  parsi- 
mony of  Sir  Felix  prevented  it  from  being  used  on  hi?  own  estate;   and  the  con- 
i  tiguity  of  the  hay-stacks  enabled  Claude  and  his  friends  to  get  not  only  plenty  of 
bedding  for  the  horses,  but  plenty  of  sweet  food. 
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"That  will  do,"  said  Claude;  "and  now,  Joseph,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
take  us  at  once  to  your  master." 

"  Oh,  yes,  gentlemen,  certainly,  and  very  ])appy  he  ought  to  be  to  see  you,  and 
very  much  obliged  indeed  to  think  how  you  came  all  th'-^  way  from  London  to  save 
our  lives.  1  just  tell  you,  sir,  that  the  wine  in  the  cellar  here  is  good,  cos  you 
see.  Sir  Felix  pretends  that  it  ain't,  and  he  says  '  that  the  wine  is  going  to  be 
changed,  so  that  I  can't  offer  you  any  of  it.  My  wine-merehant  has  made  a  mis- 
take, and  sent  the  wrong  stuff  ;^  and  then  he  will  offer  you  some  capital  stout,  as 
he  savs  ;   but  Lord  bless  you,  it's  only  small  beer,  and  oh  !  so  small,'* 

''  Thank  you,  Joseph,  for  the  hint." 

Claude  and  his  friends  could  hardly  suppress  their  laugh'er  at  this  character 
which  Joseph  gave  of  his  penurious  old  master  ;  Imi  ihey  thought  it  better  to  keep 
Hp  a  becoming  gravity,  and  having  reached  the  house,  Joseph  called  to  the  only 
servant  that  was  in  it,  and  who  was  a  venerable  old  woman,  to  open  the  door. 

"  And  what  for,  Master  Joseph  V  she  cried.  '^  And  what  for  is  the  hall  door 
to  be  opened  V 

**  Here  are  some  gentlemen  for  Sir  Felix." 

**  Indeed  !  Just  ask  them  if  they  have  had  their  supper^then,  for  they  will  get 
nothing  here,  I  can  tell  them." 

•*  Open  the  door  directly,  Emily.  How  can  you  keep  these  gentlemen  waitin;; 
in  this  kind  of  way  V* 

Thus  urged  Emily, who  was  about  seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  not  a  tooth  in 
her  head,  and  was  nearly  bent  double  with  infirmities,  made  her  appearance,  with  a 
miserable  rushlight  in  her  hand,  and  opened  the  hall  door. 

"  Ha  !  ha  \"  said  the  old  woman,  "  visitors  to  Lime  Grove?  "Well,  well,  won- 
ders will  never  cease,  as  King  Solomon  paid;  and  the  more  you  live  the  more  you 
learn.     Dear  me — dear  me.     The  idea  of  the  old  idiot  bringing  home  a  wife." 

"Ah,  Emily — Emily,  you  should  not  call  master  an  old  idiot,  though  he  is,  to 
be  sure.'' 

"You  hold  your  tongue,  Joseph.  I  suppose  these  are  some  fine  friends  of 
young  madam,  the  new  wife.  Oh,  dear,  yes,  old  Emily  wouldn't  do  to  look  after 
the  house,  but  a  wife  must  be  brought.  Oh,  I  only  hope  she  will  be  choked, 
that's  all." 

'*  How  kind,"  said  Claude  ;  '*  why,  Emily,  yon  are  about  as  amiable  as  you  are 
ugly,  I  do  think." 

This  remark  put  the  old  woman  into  such  a  rage,  that  she  was  hdlf  strangled 
with  caughing,  pnd  was  forced  to  take  herself  off  into  the  domestic  regions  of  the 
house,  to  try  and  recover  from  the  effects  of  thiis  sudden  ebullition  of  anger. 

"It's  a  very  good  thing,  gentlemen,"  said  Joseph,  "  that  you  have  got  rid  of 
her, for  she  would  have  worried  you  to  death  in  a  little  while,  if  you  hadn't,  that 
she  would.  Just  step  into  this  room,  and  i  will  go  and  tell  Sir  Felix  that  you 
are  here." 

All  this  time  Joseph  had  carried  his  lantern  with  him,  and  now  he  lit  a  solitary 
candle,  that  was  upon  the  chimney-piece  of  the  really  handsome  reception  roOm, 
into  which  he  ushered  the  mock  officers,  and  left  them  to  consider  about  what 
they  would  say  to  Sir  Felix,  when  they  should  see  him,  as  they  dowbted  not  doing 
in  a  very  few  minutes. 

**  You  be  spokesman,  Claude,"  said  Jack;  "you  can  keep  your  countenance 
somehow  much  better  than  either  Dick  or  I  can." 

"  Ob,"  said  Dick,  *•  I  am  the  worst  in  the  world  to  do  that." 

"  And  I  not  the  best,"  said  Jack. 

'*  Well,  then,  I'll  do  the  speaking,"  said  Claude,  "  but,  of  course,  you  w^ill 
both  of  you  take  what  opportunities  occur  of  confirming  what  I  may  happen  to 
say  to  the  old  man." 

"  Oh,  yes — yes." 

Joseph  opened  the  door  of  the  room,  and  in  a  loud  voice  announced  his  master, 
and  then  the  old  man  came  into  the  room  all  of  a  shake,  partly  from  fear  and 
partly  from  anger. 
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*•  What  is  this  ? — what  is  all  this  :"  he  said.  "  I  don't  want  visitors — I  don't 
see  company.  What's  it  all  about  ?  Go  away — goa.vay.  It  is  some  mistake. 
I  am  busy — quite  occupied  !  What  do  you  want  here,  I  say  'i  Why  don't  you 
speak  t" 

"  Ah,  sir,  you  won't  let  'em,"  said  Joseph.  "  Why,  sir,  you  have  all  the 
talk  to  yourself,  and  the  gentlemen  can't  get  in  one  word  even  edgeways,  sir. 
Ycu  hold  your  tongue,  and  then  they  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  make  your 
hair  stand  on  end,  sir." 

*'  How  dare  you,  you  rascal,  speak  to  me  in  that  way  ?  You  villanous  rascal, 
how  dare  you,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Get  out  of  my  sight  directly,  Joseph. 
You  get  fat — fat,  sir,  upon  ray  substance.  My  servants  ruin  me,  with  one  extra- 
vagance and  another  ;  and  oh,  oh  !  i  now  and  then  only  for  a  few  moments  forget 
how  I  have  been  robbed  on  the  road  !  Oh,  dear — oh,  dear,  forty  guineas,  at  the 
least.    Oh— oh— oh  !" 

Sir  Felix  was  so  overcome  by  the  recollection  of  his  encounter  with  Claude 
on  the  road,  that  he  felt  ready  to  faint,  and  was  compelled  to  sit  down  to  recover 
himself  ;  but  he  soon  got  up  again,  and  in  a  loud  cracked  voice,  he  cried— 

*'  Go  away —go  away.  I  don't  want  any  company.  No  company  comes  here. 
We  are  all  poor.  There  is  nothins^  to  eat  and  nothing  to  drink.  Good  night  I 
Joseph,  show  the  gentlemen  out." 

*'No — no,  sir!" 

"  No  ?    Do  you  say  no  to  me,  you  villain  I' 

**  Yes  I  do,  sir.     You  hear  the  gentlemen." 

"  Sir  Felix,"  said  Claude,  stepping  forward,  "  I  and  my  two  friends  are  quite 
willing  to  go, if  you  wish  it.  We  have  ridden  down  here  from  London  at  no 
small  inconvenience,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  you  and  your  pro- 
perty.    We  are  police  officers.     There  is  my  staff.'* 

"  And  there's  his  red  waistcoat,"  said  Joseph. 

"  The  magistracy  of  London,"  continued  Claude,  *' have  become  awaie  of  a 
plot  for  the  purpose  of  robbmg  your  house  to-night,  and  murdering  you  and  all 
within  it.  We  are  sent  down  expressly  to  defend  you  and  your  property.  There 
is  one  notorious  rascal,  who,  on  the  highway,  often  wears  a  crape  mask " 

'*  Oh,  I  know  him — I  know  him  !"  cried  Sir  Felix.  *'  He  is  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. He  robbed  me,  only  two  hours  ago,  on  the  high-road.  A  most  notable 
rascal  he  is.'* 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  already,  is  he  ?"  said  Claude,  in  affected  amazement, 
"  Joseph,  make  all  the  doors  and  windows  fast.  Comrades,  look  to  your  pistols. 
He  has  two  companions  with  him  who  are  very  nearly  as  bad  as  he  is." 

As  he  spoke,  Claude  pulled  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  made  quite  a  parade 
of  shaking  the  powder  in  the  pan,  and  of  putting  it  otherwise  ready  for  action. 

Both  Dick  and  Jack  followed  his  example,  and  at  these  manifestations  of 
sincerity,  poor  Sir  Felix  began  to  show  the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
alarm. 

"Oh,  dear,"  he  said,  "you  don't  mean  really  to  say  that  there  is  any  real 
serious  danger,  gentlemen  ?" 

"  A  little,*'  said  Claude  ;  '*  but  it  is  just  possible  that  when  the  villains  find 
they  have  to  fight  the  afl^ir  out  with  us,  that  they  will  retire,  after  the  ex- 
change of  a  shot  or  two.* 

"  A  shot  or  two  ?'* 

"Certainly.  You  may  depend  that  anger  at  their  disappointment,  if  no  other 
feeling,  will  induce  them  to  do  all  the  mischief  that  they  possibly  can.  I  repeat 
to  you,  that  their  deliberate  intention  is  to  rob  the  house,  and  to  murder  all  that 
they  find  within  it.  Of  course,  it  is  our  duty  to  risk  our  lives  in  your  defence, 
however  harshly  you  may  be  disposed  to  treat  us  ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking. 
Sir  Felix,  that  when  men  ride  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  to  save  your  life,  they 
are  entitled,  at  your  hands,  to  some  little  consideration." 

"  Oh,  deer  yes,  of  course— of  course." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see,  sir,  that  you  begin  to  appreciate  our  services  in  some 
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manner.  This  is  your  house,  and  we  will  go  from  it  directly  if  you,  now  that  you 
know  who  and  what  we  are,  choose  to  wish  us  to  do  so.  We  are  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  respacting  the  law  not  to  know  and  feel  that  a  man's  house  is  his  castle, 
and  that  he  may  order  anybody  out  of  it  that  he  pleases." 

**  Ob,  dear — dear,  don't  go  on  any  account !  I  didn't  mean  what  I  said — in- 
deed I  did  not!  Oh,  pray  stay,  I  beg  of  you  !  Make  yourselves  quite  comfort- 
able, do  !     I  am  thankful  you  have  come  1" 


CHAPTER  CCXX. 

A    PLEASANT   EVENING   AT    LIME  GROVE. — THE    YOUNG    OFFICEB, 

It  wjis  now  quite  clear  that  poor  Sir  Felix  was  most  thoroughly  impressed 
with  a  notion  of  the  danger  he  was  running,  and  that  he  would  not  have  had  those 
whom  he  called  his  protectors  go  from  the  bouse  on  any  account. 

"Very  good,  sir/*  said  Claude,  "of  course  we  shall  stay  with  very  great 
pleasure.  I  don't  think  that  you  need  now  much  alarm  yourself;  but,  at  all 
events,  we  will  not  leave  you  until  we  are  able  to  assure  you  that  the  danger  is 
over.*' 

"  Thank  you — thank  you  !  Oh,  I  am  very  much  obliged,  indeed.  It  would 
have  been  a  most  shocking  thing ;  for  do  you  know,  gentleman" — here  Sir  Felix 
lowered  his  voice — *'  I  was  only  married  to-day.    Yes,  I  was,  indeed." 

«  Married  ?" 

"^  Yes,  to  be  sure.  It's  only  my  fourth  wife  ;  and  why  not,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?'* 

*' There  is  no  reason  on  earth  against  it,  sir.  I  am  very  much  surprised,  though, 
at  your  talking  of  a  fourth  wife.  You  could  hatdly  have  had  time,  Sir  Felix,  to 
contract  four  matrimonial  alliances,  for  really  to  look  at  you,  no  one  would  at  all 
suspect  you  to  be  more  than  about  nine  and  forty." 

"  You  don't  say  so,  sir  ?'* 

"  Indeed  I  do  ,  and  I  think  it  likewise." 

Old  Sir  Felix  quite  smiled  at  this  compliment,  and  for  a  few  moments  forgot 
Uie  danger  with  which  he  was  threatened.  It  was  q^uite  evident  that  from  that 
moment  Claude  was  quite  a  special  favourite  with  him.  Perhaps  at  that  juncture 
the  personal  vanity  of  the  old  man  was  more  open  to  flattery  than  at  any  other. 

"  Pray  walk  this  way,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  *'  This  way,  if  you  please,  and  I 
will  introduce  you  to  ray — Oh  !" 

The  poor  reluctant  bride's  mother  at  this  moment  opened  the  door  of  the  anart- 
ment  so  abruptly,  that  Sir  Felix  got  a  smart  rap  upon  the  nose  from  one  cf  its 
panels. 

**  What  is  all  this,  Sir  Felix  ?'*  she  said.  *'  I  hope  you  are  not  being  imposed 
upon:* 

•'  Oh,  dear — oh,  dear  !     My  ncse — my  nose  !" 

**  Your  nose,  Sir  Felix,  is  of  the  smallest  possible  consequence ;  what  I  want  to 
know  is,  if  these  persons  are  imposing  upon  you  in  any  way  ?  Pray,  sir," — to 
Claude — "  who  may  you  be  ?" 

**  I  don't  know,  madam,"  said  Claude,  *'  what  I  may  be— that  is  a  secret  of 
destinv ;  bnt  I  am  a  Bow-street  officer,  and  I  catne  here  oa  business." 
^  '*  Oh,  gracious  !" 

"And,-'  continued  Claude,  ^*as  I  have  explained  that  business  to  the  master 
of  the  house,  I  presume  I  have  done  all  that  is  sufficient." 

*'  Indeed,  sir,  I  will  beg  you  then  to  observe,  that  I  consider  myself  to  be  the 
mistress  of  the  house." 

"  Indeed  ?" 

*'  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Impudence." 

«*0h,  don't— don't!"  said  Sir  Felix.    **  This,  gentlemeD,  is  my  young  wife's 
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^    mother,  you  see ;  and — and  so  she  is  going  to  live  here  just  to  keep  things  in  order 

:  j  a  little,  that  is  all,  gentlemen.     She  is  a  very  good  woman  in  her  way,  and  re- 

!  markably  quiet,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen.     My  dear,  Mrs.  White,  I  heg  you  will 

:  allow  these  gentlemen  to  stay,  for.  if  you  don't,  I  believe  we  are  all  to  have  our 

'■  throats  cut  this  very  night." 


CLAUDE  SURPRISES    THE   CFFICIOL'S    COL'KTRYMAN   NEAR   GVILDFOP.D. 

''Oar  throats -cut?'* 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Mrs.  White,  or  our  brains  blown  out,  which,  to  us,  you  know 
my  dear  madam,  would  be  much  the  same  thing,  The^e  Bo.v-street  office 
have  come  down  froji  London  on  purpose  to  protect  us  fro;n  being  murdered, 

*'  Oh,  ray  poor  heart !     Oh— oh  !'' 

"  The  mother-ia-law  showed  symptoms  of  fainting  ;   but  as  nobody  seemed 

No,  llf.  ^""^"^         '       "  ""^"^ 
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inclined  to  pay  any  attention  to  her,  or  to  fly  to  her  aid,  she  thought  better  of 
it,  and  didn't  faint  at  all. 

"  Can  this  be  possible  V  she  said.  "  Oh,  are  you  quite  sure.  Sir  Felix,  that  it 
is  not  a  horrid  take-in  V 

"If  Sir  Felix  has  any  suspicions  of  that  nature,"'  said  Claude,  with  well-acted 
indignation,  "  we  will  leave  the  house  at  once  ;  and  probably,  now  that  you  are 
all  upon  your  guard  against  the  attack  that  wiil  certainly  be  made  upon  you,  you 
will  be  able,  without  our  assistance,  to  protect  yourselves  against  it.  I  can  say 
for  myself,  and  I  am  sure  1  may  likewise  say  for  my  two  comrades,  that  we  are 
quite  glad  to  be  allowed  to  go." 

"Certainly,"  said  Dick;  "all  that  we  shall  then  ask  ot  Sir  Felix  is  a  note 
of  dismissal,  signed  by  him,  so  that  wliatever  happens,  the  blame  will  not  rest 
upon  our  heads." 

''Oh,  come  along,"  said  Jack.  **  Coree  away  at  oace.  We  can  lake  oath  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  our  services  were  dispensed  with," 

"  Oh,  no  —no  !"  cried  Sir  Felix.  '*  Don't  go,  and  by  all  means  don't  mind  one 
word  that  this  stupid  old  woman  says,  I  am  going  to  get  rid  of  her  as  soon  as 
possible,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen.  She  is  only  my  youug  wife's  mother,  that's 
all,  and  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  her.  Don't  think  of  going  on  her  account, 
genilemfn,  1  beg  of  you.  I  will  make  you  quite  w^elcome  to  everything  the  house 
may  contain." 

"  Oh,  you  old  wretch  !**  cried  the  lady. 

"Old  ?  old?     How  dare  you  call  me  old  r'^ 

**  Allow  me  to  beg  that  there  may  be  no  quarrelling,''  said  Claude.  *' Really 
no  one  can  tell  but  that  we  may  be  all  in  another  world  before  the  morning;  and 
as  regards  the  word  *old/  1  am  sure  it  will  be  many  years  before  either  of  you 
need  trouble  yourselves  about  it.     This  lady  cannot  b-?  above  forty." 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  the  mother-in-law,  who  had  just  passed  her  sixtieth  birthday, 
"oh,  sir,  upon  my  word  you  are  really  a— quite — gallant.  I  own  I  am  forty- 
five^indeed,  I  am.     Now  don't  be  contradiciing  me.     I  am  forty-five." 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  Sir  Felix,  lifting  up  bis  hands.  *' She  owns  to  forty-five, 
does  she  ?     What  an  admission  !" 

"  Pray  step  this  way,  gentlemen.  We  will  at  least  try  to  make  you  as  com- 
fortable as  we  can,  while  you  oblige  us  by  staying  in  the  house.  It's  a  great 
favour  of  you  to  come  all  the  way  from  London  to  protect  us — indeed  it  is.  Of 
course,  as  a  sensitive  female,  I  feel  naturally  timid;  and  if  wretches  of  house- 
breakers were  to  get  iaito  the  house,  who  shall  say  what  they  might  do  ?" 

"Ah,  who,  indeed?''  said  Jack. 

Peace  being  thus  happily  restored  between  Sir  Felix  and  the  mother-in-Iavt', 
the  whole  party  adjourned  to  a  room,  in  which  there  was  a  firr',  and  where,  with 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  sat  >he  young  bride,  poor  sacrificed  Cora. 

**  My  dear,"  said  her  mother,  f'here  are  some  police-officers  come  to  watch 
the  house,  for  they  say  that  some  thieves  wde  going  to  break  into  it  to-night, 
and  murder  us  all." 

**  Happy  death  !"  said  Cora. 

**  What  does  she  say?'*  cried  Sir  Felix,  sharply,  "  what  does  she  say  ?  I  am 
sure  she  said  something." 

"  It's  ©f  no  consequence,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  mother.  "  It's  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence,  I  assure  you,  sir." 

"  I  promised,"  said  Claude,  aside  to  Sir  Felix — "  I  promised  to  let  a  ma2;is- 
trate,  as  far  off  as  Ealing,  know  of  our  arrival  here,  Sir  Felix.  Will  you  allow 
your  servant  at  the  lodge  to  ride  as  far  as  there  with  the  mes.?age  from  me  ?  other- 
wise one  of  us  will  have  to  go,  and  the  effect  of  that,  of  course,  wotild  be  rather  to 
weaken  oar  strength  here  in  the  house." 

"  Oh,  yes — yes,"  said  Sir  Felix,  "  Joseph  will  go.  He  will  go  at  once. 
Joseph  i:  the  man.  Don't  either  of  you  stir,  gentlemen,  by  no  means.  Oh, 
dea,  no — no.     Joseph  will  go.     Ring  the  bell,  Mrs.  White,  for  Joseph." 

Jorse]  h  was  duly  summoned,  and  Sir  Felix  gave  him  orders  to  go  when  he 
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should  be  directed;  so  that  Claude  had  that  sagacious-serving  man  quite  at  his 
disposal.     He  put  a  c  >uple  of  guineas  into  Joseph's  hands  when  he  got  outside 
the  room  door  with  him,  and  then  he  said — 
I       f  Joseph,  get  me  some  sealing-wax  and  a  candle." 

j ;      The  couple  of  guineas  acted  like  some  potent  charm  upon  the  spirits  of  Joseph, 
and  the  sealif.g-M'ax  and   the  candle  were  both  quickly  produced.     Claude  en- 
:    closed  tlie  letter  from  Cora,  that  had  been  picked  up  iri  the  road,  In  an  envelope, 
in  the  inside  of  which  he  wrote  the  following  words  : — 

"Cornet  Tarlton  is   advised  to  come  at  once  to  Lime  Grove,  and  take  Cora 
;    away  with  him.     He  will   find   friends   there  who  will  assist   him,  and  Cornet 
Tarlton  is  warned  to  place  no  reliance  upon  any  odd  story  the  bearer  of  this  may 
tell  him," 

"Now,  Joseph,"  said  Claude,  '^you  will  get  the  best  horse  you  can  in  the 
village,  and  ride  to  the  barracks  at  Knightsbridge,  close  to  Hyde  Park.  There 
you  will  ask  for  Cornet  Tarlton,  and  give  him  this  paper,  and  when  you  come 
back,  another  couple  of  guineas  will  be  waiting  for  you,  Joseph.  Do  you  under- 
stand ?" 
"  Lor,  yes,  sir.     That's  as  clear  as  clear  can  be." 

"  Very  good ;  now  be  off,  Joseph,  as  quickly  as  you  possibly  can.  Don't  risk 
your  neck  by  any  outrageous  speed,  but  go  as  quickly  as  may  be  convenient  to 
you,  sir." 

*'I  will,  sir- 1  will.'* 

Claude  retired  to  the  s'lting-room,  and  the  moment  he  seated  himself.  Sir  Felix 
said — 

"It  would  give  me,  do  you  know,  gentlemen,  such  pleasure  to  offer  you  a  glass 
of  wine  j  but  the  fact  is,  my  wine  merchant  has  made  a  mistake,  and  sent  in  the 
wrong  article,  so  that  it  has  to  go  back  and  be  changed,  you  understand;  but 
I  have  sorne  capital  stout  in  the  house,  if  you  can  manage  a  little  of  that^  gentle- 
men." 

*•  The  wine  is  sour,  I  presume  ?"  said  Claude. 
"Oh,  quite— quite." 

"  Well,  do  you  know  I  am  glad  to  hear  that ;  lor  although  you  may  think 
it  a  very  odd  and  vitiated  taste,  yet  I  prefer  a  glsss  of  sour  wine  to  anything 
else." 

"And  so  do  I,"  said  Dick. 
"And  so  do  I,"  said  Jack.  v 

**  You  reall.7  don't  mean  it,  gentlemen  ?''  said  Sir  Felix,  looking  dreadfully 
alarmed.     "  You  don't  mean  that  you  like  scur  wine  ?" 

"  Yes,  vte  do.     So  I   beg  of  yon  to  get  up  a  bottle  or  two  of  it  at  once  for  \as. 
We  shall  be  quite  delighted  with  it,  I  assure  you.     Sour  wine  is  just  the   thing  j 
for  us." 

Poor   Sir   Felix,   who  kept    always    the   key  of  his  own  cellar,  was  upon  this 
compelled    to    go   for   the  wine;  but  such  a  fear  had  got  possession  of  him  con-  J 
cerning  the  probable  attack  upon  the  house,  that  he  begged  Claude  to  go  with 
him,  upon  which  both  Jack  and  Dick  likewise  started  up,  crying — 

*'We  will  all  go,  for  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  for  you,  Sir  Felix,  to  be 
cut  off  in  your  prime." 

Sir  Felix  carried  the  light,  and  they  all  went  into  the  cellar  together.  The  old 
man  picked  one  bottle  out  of  a  rack ;  and  then,  with  a  sigh,  he  said—- 

"This  will  be  enough,  I  dare  say,  gentlemen,  lor  I  do  think  it  will  give  you 
the  stomach-ache." 

"  Oh,  yes,  quite  enough,"  said  Dick  and  Jack  ;  and  while  his  back  was  turned, 
=they  each  possessed  themselves  of  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine,  and  Claude  did 
the  same. 

The  amazement  and  vexation  of  Sir  Felix  when  he  found  that  no  less  than 
seven  bottles  of  wine  was  placed  upon  the  table  in  the  sitting  room,  was  per- 
fectly ludicrous.  He  groaned  again,  but  he  could  not  help  himself,  as  it  would 
not  exactly  have  done  to  send  the  wine  back  again. 
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A  couple  of  the  bottles  were  speedily  opened,  and  as  Claude  had  been  informed 
by  Joseph,  the  quality  was  found  to  be  excellent ;  but  they  all  three  declared  that 
it  was  four,  rery  sour,  indeed,  but  yet  that  th  7  liked  it;  ard  poor  Sir  Felix  kept 
drinking  away  at  it  in  order  that  while  it  was  going  in  such  a  dreadful  manner  he 
mis'ht  hpve  as  much  as  possible  of  it  himself. 

MrSt  White,  too,  was  by  no  means  beh'nd-hand  in  taking  her  full  share  of  t^ie 
rare  old  wine,  which  bad  been  in  the  cellar  for  many  a  long  year,  and  was  of  first 
rate  quality. 


CHAPTER  CCXXr. 

[CLAUDE   TELLS  A    GOOD    STORY— AND   THE   COKNET  ARRIVES. 

The  evening  wore  on  in  this  way  very  pleasantly  indeed,  and  Sir  Felix  was 
really  so  pleased  that  he  almost  forgot  that  his  wine  was  going  at  a  great  rate 
down  the  throats  of  his  guests.  He  even  had  the  temerity  to  offer  a  toast  or  two^ 
to  tell  an  anecdote  of  how,  when  he  was  in  the  yeomanry  once,  many  years  ago,. 
he  had  fallen  off  his  horse ;  and  how  the  Colonel  said  :— "  Hilloa  !  there's  one 
dead  man,"  and  how  he,  Sir  Felix,  said,  as  he  got  up  again,  **  Not  yet.  Colonel." 
This  was  not  a  very  brilliant  joke,  but  the  old  man  told  it  as  if  he  thought  it 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  that  could  be  imagined,  and  Claude  laughed  at  it 
immoderately. 

The  old  lady,  however,  was  certainly  not  at  all  pleased.  She  was  on  the  fidget 
the  whole  time,  and  although  Dick  plied  her  with  wine  it  did  not  Feem  in  the 
least  to  ameliorate  her  condition  ;  for  if  it  had  been  really  as  sour  as  old  Sir  Felix 
had  pretended  it  was,  it  could  not  possibly  have  made  Mrs.  White  more  cross  than 
she  became.  y' 

**  I  really  don't  see  any  danger,  Sir  Felix,  she  said,  "and  I  do  think  that  we 
are  detaining  these  gentlemen  quite  unnecessarily  at  this  time  of  the  evening." 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  that,  madam,"  said  Claude.  "  The  pleasure  of  your's  and 
Sir  Felix's  society  is  ample  recompense  for  anything  of  that  sort ;  and  if  Sir  Felix 
has  no  objection,  I  will  just  recount  to  you  a  little  anecdote  that  happened  to  me. 
once  when  I  was  in  puisuit  of  a  celebrated  character." 

'*  Pray  who  was  it,  sir  ?"  said  Mrs.  White.  *'  I  hope  it  was  no  improper  character, 
sir,  as  I  am  present  r" 

**  Oh,  dear,  no.     It  was  only  Claude  Duval  the  highwayman.'* 
"And  do  you  call  him  a  proper  character, sir ?" 

**  At  last,  madam,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  in  the  career  of  Claude- 
Duval  that  should  be  particularly  bad  for  a  lady  to  hear ;  and  if  Sir  Felix  pleases> 
I  will  tell  the  story." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes,  by  all  means.     Let  us  hear  it." 

'*  Very  good,  sir.  It  happened  thus; — Claude  Duval,  sir,  probably  feeling  that 
some  events  in  his  life  were  not  just  what  a  very  strict  moralists  would  approve 
of,  determined  now  and  then  to  try  and  do  some  good  ;  and  feeling  quite  confident 
that  a  good  deal  of  villany  was  going  on  against  the  fairest  and  best  portion  of 
creation — of  course  I  allude  to  lovely  woman." 

Here  Claude  bowed  to  Mrs.  White,  who  looked  rather  gratified  i^t  a  compliment,, 
the  like  of  which  she  had  not  met  with  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

"  Being,  as  I  say,  convinced  that  the  fair  sex  were  very  much  imposed  upon,  he 
resolved  to  do  them  all  the  good  he  could  ;  so,  you  see,  Sir  Felix,  as  he  was  going: 
along  the  road  one  day — " 

"But  my  good  sir,"  said  Sir  Felix,  "this  story  seems  to  be  about  Claude 
Duval  and  not  about  you." 

*'  Exactly,  sir.  That's  the  beauty  of  it.  But  you  will  soon  se«  how  I  shall 
come  in  at  the  end  of  it." 

"  Oh,  veiy  well — very  well.  Pray  excute  me  for  interrupting  you.  I  daresay 
it  is  a  capital  story." 
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*•  You  may  depend  upon  that,  sir,'*  said  Dick;  ♦•  and  I  can  tins  wer  for  it,  it 
won't  be  one  word  too  long." 

*•  Not  one,"  said  Claude.  **  And  so,  as  I  was  saying,  Claude  Duval,  you  see, 
was  very  much  averse  to  any  youno;  girl  being  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the 
cupidity  of  her  relations  to  any  old  rascal,  whose  sole  recommendation  might 
be  that  he  had  plenty  of  money.'* 

"Oh!"  said  Sir  Felix. 

«  Humph  !"  said  Mrs.  White. 

**  And  so  one  day  as  he  was  going  along  the  road,  he  found  a  piece  of  folded 
paper,  which  slated  that  a  young  lady  had  been  cajoled  into  matrimony  by  her  , 
mother  to  an  old  man,  quite  old  enough  to  be  her  father ;  but  she  had  a  lover 
whom  she  wished  to  be  informed  of  her  situation ;  aud  she  hoped  that  whoever 
found  the  note  would  forward  it  to  him  in  the  hope  that  he  would  arrive  in  time 
at  the  house  of  the  old  husband  of  a  few  hours,  and  rescue  her  from  so  dreadful 
a  fa'ce  as  remaining  with  him." 

Sir  Felix's  young  bride  had  retired  to  the  next  room  ;  but  as  Claude  spoke, 
he  saw  her  shadow  in  the  doorway,  and  he  felt  that  she  was  listening  to  his 
recital. 

**  And  what  did  the  highwayman  do,  sir  ?'*  said  Mrs.  White,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head. 

*'  Why,  he  sent  the  young  lady's  note  to  the  young  officer,  whom  she  wished 
most  particularly  should  hear  it." 

"  Thank  God  !"  cried  the  young  bride, 

Mrs.  White  rose  directly. 

'*  What  was  that  ?"  she  eried.  **  Oh,  what  was  that  ?  Did  you  hear  that.  Sir 
Felix  1" 

'*  I — I  heard  something." 

**  It  was  me,'*  said  the  yeung  creature,  coming  timidly  into  the  room.  **  It 
was  me.  I  nearly  fell  over  a  chair,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  have  seriously  hurt 
myself.  Perhaps  it  was  rather  a  trifle  to  thank  God  about  that  I  escaped  from 
the  fall  that  I  spoke." 

"  It's  rather  odd,"  said  Mrs.  White,  with  a  thoughtful  look.     **  It's  very  odd." 

"  Allow  me,  madam,  to  go  on  with  the  story,"  said  Claude.  "  The  fact  is  that 
the  old  husband,  with  the  assistance  of  the  poor  girl's  mother,  had  taken  her 
to  that  home  which,  with  all  its  advantages,  would  have  been  to  her  only  a  gilded 
cage  ;  but  Claude  Duval,  the  highwayman,  had  forwarded  the  young  lady's  hurried 
appeal  to  her  lover." 

The  young  creature  burst  into  tears,  and  Mrs.  White  got  up  from  the  table  in 
a  rage. 

**  I  don't  understand  this,"  she  said.  *'  Sir  Felix,  I  am  rather  an  old  stager, 
and  I  begrin  to  suspect  something  wrong.'' 

"  An  old  sfager  are  you,  madam  ?"  said  Claude.  I 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  begin  to  smell  a  rat." 

*'  Then  1  would  strongly  advise  you  to  call  the  cat,  madam,  as  the  best  possible 
means  of  catching  it.  I  cannot  understand  what  it  is  that  alarms  you.  You 
are  beginning  to  get  quite  red  in  the  face,  I  assure  you,  madam."  ^ 

*'  That's  a  melancholy  truth,"  said  Dick. 

**  Very,"  said  Jack.  .         y      -e 

"  How  dare  you  remark  upon  my  appearance,  you  low  fellows?  Sir  Felix,  if 
you  are  a  man,  rouse  yourself,  for  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  sornething  is  amiss. 
I  don't  believe  one  word  that  these  men  say.  It's  all  a  delusion,  Sii*  Felix—- 
quite  a  delusion,  sir  ;  and  I  desire  you  to  torn  these  people  out  of  the  lodge,  sir. 

''  Well,  but  the  thieves,  Mrs.  White  !  The  thieves,  you  know.  We  don  t 
warit  all  our  throats  cut.'* 

*'  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  danger,  Sir  Felix." 

"  Hark  I"  said  Claude. 

He  held  up  his  hand,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  sound  of  horse's  feet  was 
heard  upon  the  winding  path   that  led  up  to  the  house.    The  horse  that  was  ap- 
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proaching  was  evidently  at  a  hard  gallop,  and  the  stop  at  the  hall  door  was  very 
sudden.  ^ 

"  Murder  !"  cried  Sir  Felix.     ''  We  shall  be  murdered  !" 

*'  Help  !  help  !"    said  Mrs.  White. 

"Be  under  no  alarm,  let  me  beg  of  you,"  said  Claude.  "  I  will  do  what  I  said 
I  would  do,  namely,  protect  you  against  all  violence,  lee  it  come  from  whom  it 
may.  I  am  well  armed,  and  so  are  my  friends,  and  we  never  make  a  promise  of 
protection  without  meaning  to  keep  it,  and  taking  care  that  we  do  keep  it." 

Mrs.  White  flew  behi/^d  the  chair  of  Sir  Felix  and  looked  rather  alarmed,  even 
through  her  rouge,  and  that  had  been  rather  liberally  supplied  to  her 
countenance.  She  crouched  down  behind  the  chair,  and  was  hidden  campletely 
from  observation. 

Poor  Sir  Felix  looked  the  picture  of  bewildered  dismay,  aad  his  young  bride 
yanie  from  the  inner  room  again,  and  held  by  the  back  of  a  chair  for  support, 
looking  very  pale  and  full  of  fright. 

A  hasty  footstep  sounded  through  the  house,  and  was  evidently  approaching 
the  door  of  the  room,  but  it  paused,  as  though  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged, 
being  a  stranger,  did  not  feel  quite  certain  of  his  way. 

Jack  went  to  the  door  and  flung  it  open.  Claude  Duval  had  given  him  a  hint 
to  do  so  ;  and  the  gleam  of  light  that  went  out  into  the  corridor  was  a  sufficient 
guide  to  the  stranger.  In  the  course  of  a  few  moments  a  singularly  handsome- 
looking  young  man,  in  the  regimentals  of  an  oflScer,  but  splashed  from  head  to 
foot  by  riding  hard,  strode  into  the  room. 

The  moment  the  young  bride  observed  him,  she  fiew  forward,  and  with  a 
shr.ek  of  joy  flung  herself  into  his  arms, 

*'  Saved— saved  !"  she  cried.     "  I  am  saved  !" 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  he  cried.  "Let  me 
know  what  has  happened !  Are  vou  the  wife  of  another,  dear  one,  or  are  you 
mine  still?     Oh.  answer  me." 

*' I  am,  and— and  I  am  not,"  she  sobbed. 

Sir  Felix  turned  of  a  purplish  hue,  a^.a  slid  off  his  seat  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
room. 

"You  are,  and  you  aie  not!"  cried  the  youag  soldier.  "  Oh,  why  rack  my 
brain  by  such  words  ?  Will  no  one  take  pitv  upon  me  and  tell  me  what  all  this 
means.  _  A  man  in  hot  haste  rode  into  the  barracks,  and  handed  m.e  a  note.  I 
am  here  in  consequence,  but  yet  I  feel  that  I  do  not  know  all.  Who  will  explain 
It  tome? 

'  v!  will,"  cried  Claude  Duval,  stepping  forward.  **I  will  explain  to  you,  sir, 
all  that  at  present  appears  to  you  so  inexplicable,  and  I  hope  and  trust,  satisfac- 
torily to  you."  r  >  r- 

'*  And  who  are  you,  sir  ?" 

"That  I  don't  think  matters  much.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  was  the  means  of 
sending  to  vou  the  paper  which  has  brought  you  here,  and  that  I  now  give  you 
^^.^Th*'^""^^^  °^  action,  which  otherwise  you  could  not  have  had  possibly." 

Ihen  I  do  not  indeed  ask  you  who  you  are,  but  know  you  as  a  friend.  And 
now,  dear  one,"  added  the  young  officer,  addressing  the  bride,  "  will  you  fly 
with  me  from  this  place,  or  do  you  feel  that  you  ought  to  remain  in  it  V* 

"With  you— with   you,  to  the  world's  end,  If  need  be." 

*'I  am  content,  then." 

"But  goodness  gracious,  sir,"  cried  Sir  Felix,  '«are  you  at  all  aware,  sir,  that 
that  is  my  wife  that  you  are  hugging  in  that  very  affectionate  kind  of  way?" 

'tho!  pho!  sir.     Think  yourself  well  off  that  I  don*t   take   some   personal 
chastisement  of  you,  sir." 

*'  The  best  way,"  said  Dick,  ''it  there  should  be  any  cavil  about  the  marriage 
^at  has  taken  pJace,  would  be  to  make  the  young  lady  a  widow.  Perhaps  Sir 
*  ehx  has  no  objection  fo  fight  it  out.'' 

"A  capital  thought, "cried  the  young  officer.  *'  I  will  fight  you  immediately, 
sir,  in  any  way  you  think  proper." 
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"Oh— no— no  !— Ob,  dear  no  !" 

"  Then,  perhaps,"  said  Claude,  "  rather  than  fight.  Sir  Felix  will  give  up  all 
right  and  title  to  the  hand  of  the  young  lady  V* 

"  I  will   give  up  all  right   and  title   to  a  thousand   young   ladies,"  said  Sir 
Felix,  "  rather  than  I  would  run  into  any   personal  danger.     It  is  all  very  well 
for  people  to  fight  who  have  got  nothing  to   lose;   but  1  have  a  good  estate,  and 
every  comfort  about  me,  and  that  makes  a  vast  difference." 
"  And  a  good  cellar,  too,"  said  Duval, 

The  old  man  uttered  a  groan  at  the  recollection  of  how  his  wine  had  gone  down 
the  throats  of  people  whf>,  after  ail,  had  come  for  his  confusion,  instead 
of  for  his  protection,  to  the  house  ;  but  Claude,  seeing  writing  materials  oa 
a  side  tab'e,  at  once  drew  up  a  short  renunciation  of  all  claims  to  the  young 
lady^oD  the  part  of  Sir  Felix,  which  he  signed  at  once. 

"  There,'*  he  said,    *-  take  her,  jir  ;  I  have  done  with  her.'* 
"It's   the  wisest  thing   you  could  do,  Sir  Felix,"  said  Jack ;    "but  where  is 
Mrs.  White  ?     She   ought   to  be  something  like  a  witness   to  this  transaction. 
Where  is  she  ?" 

"  Ah,  where  is  she  ?"  said  Dick.     "  Not  here." 

"Then  she  means  mischief,"  said  Claude,  -'^and  the  sooner  we  now  get  away 
the  belter  it  will  be  for  us,  I  am  certain.     We  will  leave  directly,  my  friends.'' 

"And  so  will  l,"  said  the  young  officer,  "although  I  cannot  see  what  you 
can  have  to  dread  from  M'-s.  White.'* 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  though,'*  said  Clauae,  "  that  I  and  my  friends  see  it  very 
well,  and  perhaps  when  we  get  outside  this  house  I  will  tell  you  ?'* 

**  I  can  tell  you  now,"  said  Sir  Felix,  pointirg  at  Claude  ;  **■  I  can  tell  you  at 
once,  if  he  won't  be  angry  at  it.*' 

'^'  I  don't  want  to  know,"  said  the  officer.  "  If  this  gentleman  and  his  friends 
have  any  secret  to  keep,  it  would  be  very  ungenerous  upon  my  part  to  seek  to 
know  it." 

"  Speak  freely,  Sir  Felix,"  said  Claude,  "  I  don't  care  what  you  say.  Who 
do  you  think  I  am  ?" 

*' I  don't  think  at  all  about  it,"  said  the  old  knight;  *' but  after  all  that  has 
passed,  now,  I  know  that  you  are  Claude  Duval  the  highwayman,  and  you  won't 
deny  it.'* 

"  Claude  Duval !"  sale  the  cflBcer.     "  Is  that  possible  V 

**  Sir  Felix  says   so,'*  said  Claude,  "  and  I  would  advise  you  to  believe  him, 
sir.     Do  you  think  it  quite  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  that  Claude  Duval  should 
do  a  kind  action?" 
"  Oh,  no,  no  !" 

''Then  do  not  be  surprised  at  my  name.  It's  probable  enough  that  you  have 
heard  more  bad  than  good  of  me  i  but  when'you  hear  me  spoken  of  again,  you  can 
say,  that  even  the  worst  persons  have,  now  and  then,  a  kindly  feeling,,  even  towards 
strangers  ;  and  so  I  will  bid  you  good  night." 

'*  No,  no,"  said  the  young  lady  ;  "  we  will  not— vs^^e  cannot  part  thus  with  him 
who  has  done  us  so  much  kindness." 

The  young  officer  took  Claude's  hand,  and  said, — 

'*  Were  you  ten  times  a  highwayman,  you  are  my  friend,  and  only  say  in 
what  I  can  serve  you." 

At  that  moment,  and  before  Claude  could  reply,  there  was  heard  a  great  noise 
in  the  hall,  and  Jack,  who  for  the  last  few  moments  had  been  to  the  door  to  listen 
if  any  dansjer  were  at  hand,  said  immediately, — 

"  It  is  Mrs.  White,  and  she  brings  with  her  an  armed  force.  We  are  in  danger 
indeed,  now." 

Sir  Felix,  full  of  dread  of  the  conflict  that  he  fancied  was  about  to  ensue,  crept 
under  the  table  at  oace,  and  there  hid  himself,  while  Claude  and  his  companions 
drew  their  pistoh,  and  were  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  very  last 
extremity. 
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CHAPTER  CCXXII. 

THE   REFUGE  AMONG  THE  PLAYERS. — CLAUDE's  DISGUISE. 

Dick  glanced  around  him,  and  pointing  to  the  inner  room,  in  which  the  young 
bride  had  remained  for  the  greater  part  of  the  evening,  said,— • 
*'  Where  does  that  room  lead  to  ?" 

"To  a  staircase,"  said  the  young  lady,  *'  but  that  is  all  I  know  of  it.  Oh,  fly 
from  here,  and  we  will  stop  your  pursuers.*' 

"We  will  try  it,  at  all  events,"  said  the  officer,  drawing  his  swrord  ;  *'they 
shall  not  pass  me  without  a  fight  for  it.'* 

**  My  good  sir,"  said  Claude,  *'  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  draw  down  upon 
yourself  mischief — it  cannot  help  us  ;  you  had  much  better  seem  to  be  our  foe, 
and  yet  in  reality  be  our  friend.  Come  on,  Dick  and  Jack,  and  we'll  soon  find 
where  the  staircase  leads  to." 

Claude  snatched  up  a  light  from  the  table,  'and  dashed  into  the  adjoining 
room,  followed  by  his  two  friends;  and  it  was  well  that  they  did  so  so  soon 
as  they  did,  for  hardly  were  their  backs  turned,  and  the  door  of  communication 
between  the  two  apartments' closed  and  locked,  which  Claude  had  the  presence 
of  inind  to  do,  than  Mrs.  White,  with  eight  well-armed  men  belonging  to  the 
constabulary,  rushed  into  the  apartment  so  lately  occupied  by  the  three  friends. 

*'  Where  are  they  ?  she  cried,  "  where  are  the  three  wretches  ?  Take  them 
into  custody  at  once,  my  good  men;  they  are  arrant  thieves,  I  assure  you.  Knock 
them  down,  and  if  they  resist  ever  so  little,  I  advise  you  to  shoot  them.  Oh,  they 
are  gone  !** 

"Quite  gone,  you  see,  madam,"  said  the  officer. 

"  Oh,  you  low,  poor  wretch  !  I  know  you  well/  cried  Mrs.  White j  "  you  have 
not  one  penny  piece  to  scrub  upon  another,  except  your  pay,  you  know  that  well 
enough.     How  dare  you  interfere  with  me,  sir,  and  my  family  arrangements  ?" 

*'  You  may  make  what  family  arrangements  you  like,  madam,"  said  the  cornet, 
"  so  long  as  they  only  include  yourself  in  their  results  and  consequences  5  but 
I  certainly  object  to  your  making  arrangements  that  involve  your  daughter's 
happiness." 
"  You  puppy  !" 

The  officers  who  had  come  into  the  room  along  with  Mrs.  White  paid  not  the 
remotest  attention  to  the  little  family  squabble  that  was  going  on,  bat  with  great 
tact  and  skill,  they  began  to  search  the  room  for  the  parties  they  came  to  appre- 
hend. After  a  little  time,  they  espied  poor  Sir  Felix  under  the  table  ;  and  the 
principal  officer  seizing  him  by  the  leg,  cried  in  a  loud  voice  of  exultation  to  his 
companions,— 

"Here's  one  of  them!  here's  one  of  them!  I'll  have  him  out  in  a 
minute — Come,  come,  let's  have  no  resistance,  sir  1  that's  a  sort  of  thing  that 
won't  do  here." 

With  this,  poor  Sir  Felix  was  dragged  out  so  roughly  that  he  was  for  the 
moment  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech;  but  the  moment  Mrs.  White  saw  him, 
she  screamed  out,— 

"  Why.  that  is  Sir  Felix !  That  is  the  master  of  this  house.  Let  him  go  in- 
stantly, you  wretches  1" 

'*The  master  of  the  house!"  said  the  officer,  who  was  much  disappointed  that 
he  had  caught  nobody.  *'  Why,  what  the  deuce  does  he  mean  then,  by  hiding 
under  his  own  table  1" 

"  That's  no  business  of  yours,"  said  Mrs.  White,  who  guessed  very  well  that 
was  the  fears  of  Sir  Felix  that  had  taken  him  to  so  'ignoble  a  place  of  refuge, 
ana  was  quite  willing  to  come  to  his  rescue.  "  You  find  the  highwaymen;  and 
if  the  officer,  as  he  calls  himself,  who  is  as  poor  as  Job,  and  as  proud  as  Lucifer, 
don't  be  off  directly,  I  will  give  you  a  guinea  to  turn  him  out  of  the  house. 
Come  away,  you  slut,"  addressing  her  daughter.     ''  You  know  that  you  are    Sir 
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Felix's  wife,  and  you  have  no  sort  of  business  to  bs  in  the  arms  of  another  man. 
Conae  away,  this  moment.'' 

"  But  Sir  Felix  has  given  me  up,  mother." 

*'  Ob,  dear,  yes,"  said  Sir  Felix,  "  I  don't  want  to  have  my  throat  cut,  or 
my  brains  blown  out,  for  a  little  chit  of  a  girl,  not  T.  If  there's  to  be  continual 
squabbling  p.nd  fighting  about  her,  let  her  go  :  1  don't  want  to  see  her  face  again." 
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U      Mrs,  White  gave  a  slight  screim  at  this  and  flung   herself  upon   a  couch,    as 
j  though  she  at  least  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  leave  the  house  of  Sir  Felix  if 
I  her  daughter  did  ;  and  the  officers,  finding  they  were  disappointed  of  their   prey, 
and  being  quite  convinced  that  no  one  was  concealed  in  the  room,   tried  to  open 
the  doer  of  connection  with  the  next  apartment,  but  in  vain. 
*'  Where  does  this  lead  to  V  said  one. 
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"  Why,  to  where  the  people  you  want  have  gone,  to  be  sure,"  said  Sir  Felix, 
^'and  I  only  hope  you  may  catch  them,  for  I  shall  feel  no  peace  of  mind  until 
they  are  all  three  hanged." 

The  officers,  upon  finding  the  door  locked,  did  not  stop  long  to  talk  upon  the 
matter,  but  proceeded  with  violent  precipitation  to  break  it  open,  in  which,  despite 
the  remonstrances  of  Sir  Felix,  they  in  a  few  moments  succeeded.  The  room  was 
empty. 

The  fact  was,  that  Claude,  the  moment  he  and  his  two  friends  got  into  the  next 
room  and  had  locked  the"  door,  spoke  to  them  in  alow  tone  of  voice,  saying — ■ 
"Let  us  pause  a  moment  here,  and  listen  ;  one  of  our  great  objects  will  be  to 
discover  whq  they  are  that  are  after  us.  If  they  consist  merely  of  some  of  the 
blockheads  of  the  neighbourhood,  our  danger  is  by  no  means  great ;  but  if  they 
are  professional  officers,  we  had  better  know  it  at  once/' 

With  this  view,  in  the  propriety  of  which  both  Jack  and  Dick  fully  concurred, 
they  all  listened  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  they  soon  heard  enough  to  convince 
them  that  the  men  were  officers,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them. 

"  Come  on, then,"  said  Claude  ;  ''frightening  will  have  no  effect   upon  them. 
It  is  only  killing  that  would  do,  and  that  is  what  we  don't  like  to  have  recource 
to,  except  at  a  last  extremity  ;  so  let  us  be  off  at  once  and    see  if  we  cannot   get 
out-of  the  house  by  some  means." 
"Our  horses!"  said  Dick. 

*' Ay,"  said  Jack,  "  I  fear  for  them.  I  am  half  afraid  to  think  of  them,  and 
I  shall' not  believe  that  we  shall  ever  possess  them  again  until  I  feel  myself 
mounted." 

"Do  not  speak  of  the  horses  just  yet,"  said  Claude;  "let  us  hope  for  the 
best,  and  that  we  shall  find  them  ah  right  in  a  little  time.  At  present,  what  we 
have  to  do  is  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  Philistiaa.^." 

As  he  spoke,  Claude,  with  the  candle  still  in  hk  b:.'ndj  went  towards  a.  door  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  little  rodilQ,  and  upon  opening  it,  he  found  that  it  at  once 
opened  upon  the  staircase  that  had  been  mentioned  by  the  young  bride» 

'*  It  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  us,"  he  said,  ''  where  this  staircase  may  lead 
to  ;  our  only  chance  of  escape  is  by  ir,  so  down  v®  ^o." 
"Very  good,''   said  Dick.     "  We  will  follow.'' 

Claude  ran  down  the  stairs,  and  found  that  they  led  to  a  room  below,  that 
seemed  as  if  it  had  once  been  a  library,  from  the  shelves  that  were  all  arou.id  it, 
although  some  old  moth-eaten,  mouldy-looking  books,  lying  huddled  together 
upon  the  floor,  were  now  the  only  evidences  of  its  being  devoted  to  ^uch  a  pur- 
pose. Still,  as  it  was  upon  the  ground- floor,  it  offered  some  facilities  to 
leaving  the  house,  or  at  all  events,  it  ought  to  do  so. 

"Come  on^"  said  Claude,  after  taking  a  brief  glance  round  the  room.  '*Come 
on.     We  will  get  out  of  thi?.     Here  is  a  door." 

The  door  through  which  he  passed  led  into  a  kind  of  passage,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  was  another  door  that  had  tlie  upper  portion  of  it  made  of  glass.  Through 
that  was  the  open  air ;  but  they  found  themselves  in  a  part  of  the  grounds  of  the 
house  that  they  were  strange  to.  The  most  unlusky  thing  was,  that  the  moment 
that  door  was  opened,  there  came  a  puff  of  wind  through  it  that  blew  out  the 
candle,  so  that  they  were  in  comparative  darkness,  although  the  night  was  rather 
a  lighter  one  than  ordinary. 

«*  What  in  the  name  of  all  that's  perplexing,  are  v/e  to  do  now  ?"    said  Dick. 
"  It's  like  being  set  down  in  the  moon," 
*'  Not  quite  so  bad,"  said  Claude. 

^'  Very  nearly,  though  ;  but  we  must  go  round  the  house  till  we  find  the  stables. 
Oh,  that  vre  were  but  mounted  once  again !  That  would  be  the  thing  for  us. 
Then  we  should  laugh  at  all  this." 

"  The  time  will  come,"  said  Claude.     "Let  us  keep  hereunder   the  shadow 
of  the  house.     We  must  get  to  the  stables  soon." 
''HiH- H ''"      ■'       oic?. 
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They  all  paused  ;  and  Claude,  as  he  levelled  a  pistol  in  the  direction  whence  the 
voice  came,  said  in  a  low  but  perfectly  clear  voice — 
j      "  Whoever  you  are,  if  you  don't  come  forward  I  will  fire  at  you." 

"Don't  do  that,"  said  the  voice.     "It's  me,  Sir  Felix's  man'     Don't  you  know 

me,  gentlemen  ?     Lord  bless  you,  don't  shoot  me." 

I      "  Oh,  it  is  you,  is  it  ?     You  have  got  back  from  London  tolerably  quick." 

I      *'  Yes,  and  I  advise  you  to  leave  this  place  tolerably  quick.     I  know  who  you 

i  are  now,  and   what  you  are  ;  but  you  came  here  on  a  good  errand,  and  Fm  as 

glad  as  possible  you  have  saved  that  poor  girl,  and  got  the  better  of  the  old  woman. 

Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  party  of  ofiBcers  in  the  house  looking  after  you  ?"     - 

"  We  do." 

''  Very  good.  They  have  tcld  me  to  take  the  horses  out  of  the  stable,  and  send 
'em  loose  in  the  paddock,  so  that  you  may  not  gtt  'em  ;  but  I  saddled  them  all 
three,  and  got  'em  nice  and  comfortable  for  you  close  at  hand.  Come  after  me, 
and  ril  soon  take  you  to  them." 

"  How  can  we  tliank  you  ?"  said  Claude. 

"Oh,  don't  mention  that,  only  come  on,  and  don't  lose  any  time  about  it,  for 
there's  no  knowing  how  soon  they  may  come  down,  and  be  about  our  ears." 

*'  Dare  we  trust  this  fellow  r"  whispered  Jack. 

"  Yes,  implicitly,"  said  Claude.  *!Come  on.  What  money  have  you,  Jack, 
about  you  ?" 

'^  About  thirty  pounds." 

'•'  Give  it  to  me.  Thank  you.  We  can  supply  ourselves  again,  you  know. 
Now,  my  gaod  friend,  go  on  tov.ards  the  horses  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  we 
will  follow  you." 

The  man  went  on  rapidly,  and  came  in  a  few  moments  to  a  fence  made  of  oak   |  j 
pailings.     There  was  a  door  in  it,  but  no  one  who  had  not  known  of  its  existence   jj 
could  have  observed  it  in  that  dim  light.     He,  however,  wrenched  it  open  at  once, 
and  said — 

*'  This  way— this  way  i     Here  are  the  cattle." 

It  was  all  right,  for  immediately  upon  passing  through  this  little  gate  or  door- 
way, they  found  the  three  horses  ready  for  the  road,  and  fastened  to  a  ring  in  a 
post  that  was  there  for  the  purpose, 

"  Now  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  man,  "  I  don't  want  to  get  into  trouble, 
so  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  knock  me  dow^n,  you  know,  and  pull  this  little  oak 
door  off  its  hinges,  and  then  you  can  mount  and  be  off,  and  all  I  can  say  is,  good 
luck  go  with  you." 

"When  I  knock  you  down,"  said  Claude,  "I  hope  somebody  may  serve  me 
the  same  way.  Take  this  as  a  small  testimony  of  our  gratitude  to  you  for  the 
efficient  aid  you  have  give  us  to-night." 

As  he  spoke,  Claude  placed  in  the  man's  hands  the  thirty  pounds  that  Jack 
had  given  to  him.  Dick  and  Jack  had  already  mounted,  and  Claude  was  in  the 
act  of  doing  so,  when  a  blaze  of  light  flashed  into  the  place,  which  was  a  little 
enclosed  straw-yard,  Emd  a  voice  cried — 

"  There  they  are  ! — there  they  ere  !     Blaze  away  !" 

A  couple  of,pistol-shots  were  fired  at  them,  but  did  no  damage,  for  nothing  like 
an  aim  could  be  taken  at  such  a  time ;  and  Claude  at  once  closed  the  little  oaken 
door. 

"Stoop  in  your  sadd  es,"  he  said,  ^' stoop  — stoop,  so  as  to  keep  your  heads 
below  the  pailings." 

"  That's  impossible,"  said  Dick,  as  he  rapidly  dismounted.  "  Get  down,  Jack, 
or  they  will  pick  you  off.  The  pailing  is  not  near  high  enough  to  stoop  below  it. 
All's  right." 

Bang  !  went  another  shot  just  as  Jack  got  off  his  horse ;  and  then  Claude,  whose 
anger  was  roused,  said — 

**I  am  not  going  to  stand  thus  to  be  shot  at  in  this  place,  by  a  parcel  of  raga- 
muffin's, as  if  one  were  a  carrion.     Is  any  one  hurt  ?" 

'<Nq— no!"  they  all  said. 
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*'  Very  good.  Then  I  promise  those  fellows  that  at  the  very  next  shot  they 
favour  us  with,  they  shall  have  my  double-barrel  in  return,  and  then  they  will 
find  out  how  they  like  it." 

**  Pepper  the  rascals!"  cried  a  voice,  **I  daresay  you  have  killed  some  of 
them,  my  brave  fellows." 

Claude  found  that  this  voice  came  from  an  open  window  some  distance  off, 
at  which,  in  the  uncertain  light,  he  saw  a  head  just  a  little  way  projecting.  The 
officers  that  were  outside  the  paiiinpr  had  a  large  stable  lantern  with  them  ;  and 
now  two  more  shots  were  fired  at  Claude  and  liis  friends,  that  came  crashing 
thiough  the  oak  palling. 

**  I'm  hit/'  said  the  servant. 

"  And  my  horse  is,  I  think,'*  said  Dick. 

Claude  was  infuriated  at  this;  and  taking  aim  at  the  head  that  projected  from 
the  window  with  one  barrel  of  his  double  barrelled  pistol,  he  fired  at  it.  A  loud 
-shriek  testified  to  the  success  of  the  shot,  and  the  head  disappeared.  The  other 
barrel  Claude  discharged  through  the  palling  at  those  who  had  the  lantern. 

"Murder  !"  cried  a  voice,  and  then  all  was  still. 

"  I  wonder  how  they  feel  after  that  ?"  said  Claude.  The  silence  that  ensued 
now  had  quite  an  ominous  kind  of  feeling  with  it ;  and  Claade  endeavoured  all 
he  could  to  pierce  into  the  darkness,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  what  his  foes 
were  about.     Presently  a  voice  said — 

**  Claude  Duval,  this  is  a  foolish  resistance  to  make  to  your  capture.  We  know 
you  well,  and  you  have  got  Dick  Turpia  with  you,  and  some  one  else.  You 
must  be  taken,  and  you  will  only  make  your  case  worse  by  resisting.  We  have 
already  sent  off  for  more  assistance." 

*'  So  have  I,"  said  Claude. 

"  Come,  come,  don't  be  foolish.  Do  you  know  that  you  have  killed  Mr, 
Smith,  the  officer  V 

**  Really,  you  don't  say  so  ?" 

'*  Let  me  advise  you,  as  a  friend,  to  give  yourself  up,  and  advise  your  two  friends 
to  do  so  likewise  ;  for  if  you  don't,  youvon't  live  another  hour,  for  we  have  made 
up  our  minds  to  have  you,  dead  or  alive." 

**Come  and  take  me,  then,"  said  Claude. 

After  this,  there  was  evidently  a  rather  uneasy  kind  of  consultation  among  the 
officers  to  know  what  to  do,  and  Claude  said  in  a  low  tone— 

"  Did  our  friend  say  that  he  was  hurt  ?     Speak — speak  J" 


^~  CHAPTER  CCXXIir. 

THE   ESCAPE    TO    THE   ROJLD,    AKD    THE   VIGOROUS    PURSUIT. 

Thbse  last  words  of  Claude's  were  addressed  to  the  servant  who  had  played  so 
kind  a  part  towards  them  ;  but  they  were  answered  rather  cheerfully. 

"  I  am  hurt,  but  it  ain't  much.  It's  only  a  toach  on  the  arm,  that  won't  do 
much  mischief.  Keep  them  in  talk,  Claude  Duval,  and  I  will  get  you  out  of 
this  mess.*" 

«  Can  you  ?" 

"  I  can  and  will,  if  you  will  trust  the  cattle  to  me." 

"  1  would  trust  you  with  my  life." 

"Then  you  three  hold  this  place  against  the  officers,  if  you  can,  for  the  next 
five  minHtes,  and  I  warrant  to  take  you  comfortably  out  of  it  by  another  route. 
I  will  pull  down  an  iron  hurdle  here,  and  then  we  can  get  into  the  garden — the 
kitchen  garden,  I  mean." 

"  I  will  help  you,'*  said  Jack. 

*'  Do ;  for  I  don't  think,  with  my  arm  rather  queer,  that  I  could  get  the  hurdle 
up  alone." 
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Jack  went  with  this  man,  who  now  behaved  in  so  bold  and  generous  a  manner, 
and  between  them  they  went  to  work  capitally.  Claude,  then,  to  cover  what  was 
going  on,  thought  it  would  be  better  to  parley  with  the  officers  a  little,  so  he 
said — 

"  Of  course,  if  we  were  to  give  ja,  we  could  only  expect  the  very  worst  treat- 
ment from  you." 

*'  Ob,  no — no — you  are  quite  mistaken,"  was  the  reply.  *'  We  will  say  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  resistance  you  have  made." 

•*  But  this  Mr.  Smith's  death  ?" 

"Oh,  we  Will  pretend  that  it  was  rather  accidental  than  otherwise.  Only  give 
yourselves  up,  and  you  may  depend  upon  the  best  of  treatment  from  us.  \Ve 
are  not  at  all  vindictive,-  but  you  know^  as  well  as  we  do,  that  wg  niust  do 
this  duty." 

"  Yes,  I  am  aware'of  that." 

*'  And  you  should  think,  too,  what  a  poor  chance  you  three  have  against  eight 
of  us  who  are  quite  resolved  in  the  matter,  and  must  have  you,  dead  or  alive, 
somehow.  Besides,  we  have  sent  for  more  help  ;  so  you  had  better  give  in  while 
you  have  a  whole  skin,  than  when  you  have  a  broken  one.  Come,  come,  be  wise, 
and  give  in.'' 

"  Well,  I  will  consult  my  friends  for  a  few  moments.  As  regards  myself,  I 
am  always  favourable  to  "doing  the  best  I  can." 

By  this  time,  the  man-servant  of  Sir  Felix  had  taken  away  the  three  horses. 
and  now  he  came  close  to  Claude,  and  whispered  in  his  ear— 

"Follow  me   quietly.     They  are  all  right./' 

Upon  turning  suddenly  round,  Claude  saw  that  both  Jack  and  Dick  were 
gone,  and  at  the  moment  a  radier  uncomfortable  feeling  of  loneliness  cane  over 
him. 

"Are  they  safe  ?'*  he  said. 

"Oh,  quite,  quite;  follow  me.'* 

«  I  will  do  so." 

Claude  followed  the  man.  It  was,  perhaps,  rather  a  risk  to  run,  to  put  so 
much  faith  in  one  who  was  merely  an  utter  stranger;  but  then,  no  ore  was  more 
in  the  habit^of  trusting  to  others  than  was  Claude  Duval  ;  and  he  had  found, 
by  long  experience,  that  it  was  the  very  best  way  of  procuring  their  best 
service^'. 

Thejnan  led  him  through  the  gap  that  he  had  made  in  the  iron-hurdle  fence, 
and  then,  by  the  tread,  Claude  felt  that  he  was  upon  garde  a  ground,  for  his  feet 
sunk  in  at  every  step  up  to  the  ankles,  and  he  said — 

"  Have  we  far  to  go  ?" 

"  No.     This  way— this  way." 

Claude  went  on,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  heard  the  voice  of  Dick 
saying — 

'•'  Is  that  you,  Clauds  V* 

"Yes— yes." 

"I  was  afraid  tlie  Philistines  had  got  yon,  and  so  was  Jack.  I  have  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  him  quiet.  Here  we  are,  all  among  the  cabbages 
in  the  gaiden,  mounted,  and  Jack  has  got  your  horse  by  the  bridle.  I  do 
think  we  shall  eive  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  pailings  the  go-bye 
yet.- 

"  I'm  sure  we  shall,*    sa'd  Claude. 

"  Thank  Ucd  1  hear  you  speak  again  !"  ssid  Jack. 

''  Ah,  Jack,"  said  Claude,  "^  you  are  always  expecting  th-e  worst  to  come  to  us  ; 
but  I  have  gieat  faith  in  my  good  luck.  Now,  wh'c'i  way  ate  we  to  go,  and 
what   are  we  to  do?" 

"  Lat  me  lead  your  horses  clear  of  the  garden,"  said  the  man,  '  and  then  you 
may  all  three  go  off  at  a  gallop,  if  you  like,  as  soon  as  possible  ;  for  it  will  be  in 
the  main  road  that  I  shall  lead  you  to,  and  all  the  mischief  will  be  a  little  knock- 
ing about  of  the  vegetables,  which  won't  much  matter." 
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As  bespoke,  this  man — without  whose  aid  the  escape  of  Duval  and  his  friends 
from  that  place  would  have  been  a  very  dangerous  and  critical  affair — took  hold 
of  the  bridle  of  Claude's  horse,  and  led  the  creature  over  som^  of  the  beds  in  the 
garden,  totally  heedless  of  the  crushing  and  displacing  effects  the  horse's  hoofs 
upon  the  various  vegetables  that  were  growing  there.  This  kind  of  progress 
lasted  about  five  minutes,  and  then  they  came  to  another  oak  palling. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  guide.  '  There  is  a  door  here  that  I  will  open 
for  you  directly." 

He  did  so,  and  then  Claude,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  garden,  found,  by  the  firm, 
hard  tread  of  the  horse,  that  he  was  on  the  high  road.  A  feeling  of  intense  satis- 
faction came  across  him  upon  being  assured  of  this  fact,  and  ho  said' — 

'•  All's  right  at  last.  Let  me  but  be  mounted,  and  upon  the  ron.d,  and  I 
look  upon  whatever  may  happen  as  only  in  the  regular  course  of  events.  Come 
on,  Dick  and  Jack." 

^  They  both  emerged  from  the  garden,  and  then  Claude  turned  to  the  man,  and 
said — 

"1  hope,  my  friend,  that  we  shall  meet  again.  Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of 
shaking  hands  with  you." 

"  Excuse  me  offering  you  the  left  one,  then,  for  the  right  don't  feel  very  com- 
fortable jast  now." 

*'  Ah,  it  is  in  that  you  were  wounded  J" 

"It  is  ;  but  I  have  stopped  the  bleeding,  I  think,  wnth  my  handkerchief,  so  it 
won't  do  me  much  harm." 

"  I  sincerely  hope  not.     Good-by." 

*'  Good-  by  to  you  all.  Don't  wait.  All's  right,  you  may  depend,  in  the  house  ; 
so  be  off  at  onC3." 

Claude  gave  the  reins  to  his  steed,  and  off  he  went,  closely  followed  by  Jack 
and  Dick ;  but  they  had  not  gone  far  when  they  became  quite  conscious  that 
some  one  well  mounted  was  pursu'ng  them,  or  if  not  pursuing,  was  coming 
sharply  upon  the  same  road. 

**  Do  you  hear  that,  Claude  ?"  said  Dick.  *■ 

"  I  do.     Let  us  listen.    Just  draw  up  half  a  momefc." 

They  did  so,  and  then  Jack  cried — 

"There  are  two." 

"Yes,"  said  Claude,  "I  hear  the  tread  of  two  horses.  I  don't  like  a  race.  I 
propose  that  we  draw  up  to  the  road-nde  and  listen.  We  will  wait  for  the 
comers,  be  they  whom  they  may ;  but  don't  do  anything  hastily,  wi"»atever  you 
do — I  mean  as  regards  tte  use  of  your  pistols,  Dick.  We  have  had  fighting 
enough,  I  think,  for  a  day,  or  rather  night,  already." 

"Quite  enough." 

The  two  horses  came  rapidly  up,  and  although  our  friends  were  quite  in  the 
shadowof  some  trees,  yet,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  rather  a  liglit  night,  so  that 
those  who  were  riding  upon  the  road  could  hardly  miss  seeing  them,  if  they 
were  looking  about  at  a\h 

**Hiiloa!  who  is  there?"  cried  a  voice. 

*'  A  friend,"  said  Claude,  '^  if  you  like  to  think  so,  and  pass  on  ;  but  a  foe  if 
you  like  to  make  him  one." 

"  Ah,  I  know  that  voice  surely." 

"And  I,"said  seme  one  in  female  tones;  "it  is  our  gallant  friend,  Claude 
Daval,  I  feel  assured." 

Upon  this,  Claude  and  his  friends  emerged  from  the  shadow,  and  they  saw 
that  the  mounted  persons  were  none  ether  than  the  young  officer  and  his  lady 
love. 

'*  I  am  quite  pleased,''  said  the  officer,  "  to  find  you  safe  upon  the  road.  I  was, 
indeed,  afraid  that  your  enemies  would  prove  too  many  for  you.  I  trust  that 
you  are  not  hurt  at  all  V 

"  No,  we  are  pretty  well ;  but,  you  see,  we  have  left  our  foes  the  field  all  to 
themselves,  preferring  a  prudent  retreat.    Are  you  for  London  ?" 
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"Yes;   and  if  you  are  for  that  road,  pray  ride  with  us.    Sir  Felix,  after  you 
were  gone,  tried  "to  fight  it  out  with  me,  and  I  am  afraid  he  has  done  himself  no  ; 
good  by  the  attempt.     I  have  had   some   trouble,   too,    with  Mrs.   White,  who  ' 
would   interfere.     But  here  we    are  at  last,    safe  and  sound,  and   I  don't  think 
they  will  find  it  very  easy  now  to  get  their  loved  one  away  from  me  again."  j 

*'  I  don't  think  they  will.     But  pray  ride  on,  sir,  and  take  with  you  our  good 
wishes.     Yoa  will  not  find  that  our  company  upon  the  road  v%ill  redound  much  • 
to  your  credit. "- 

"But  I  am,  I  hope,  far  above  paltry  feelings  of  that  so.'t.  You  and  your 
friends  have  done  Hie  a  great  service,  and  I  will  not  fail  to  acknowledge  it  in  all 
places,  and  under  all  circumstances,  that  may  require.  So  ride  on  with  us,  I 
begof  3'oa,  without  further  scruple,  or  we  shall  take  it  amiss  ii'you  don't." 

'*  Oh  !  listen,  listen,"  said  the  young  girl,  *'  I  hear  some  people  coming;  do  you  | 
not  ? — L'sten  now  !    the  regular  tread  of  horses'  feet  comes  plainly  on  my  ears.'' 

"  And  upon  mine,  too,"  said  her  lover.  *'I  am  rather  surprised,  but  it  i 
strikes  me  I  can  hear  the  clank  of  military  accoutrements  too;  how  can  that  be,  ! 
though  ?   There  is  no  barracks  or  military  station  nearer  than  Hounslow,  I  think."  I 

"That  is  not  very  far  oJfT,"  said  Claude;  "  we  have  even  reason  to  believe  that  I 
the  cfiicers  who  thought  fit  to  beleaguer  us  at  the  lodge,  finding  we  made  a  stouter  | 
resistance  than  they  anticipated,  sent  for  sosne  help,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  j 
it  has  been  to  Hounslow  Barracks."  | 

"  If  so,  then,"  said  the  officer,  ''  this  party  that  is  approaching  is  a  sergeant's  j 
guard  of  cavalry,  that  the  commanding  officer  at  Hounslow  has  thought  proper  , 
to  send  in  aid  of  the  civil  power."  i 

*'  There's  very  little  doubt  of  it,"  said  Dick.  \ 

The  young  officer  mused  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  he  said, — •  \ 

"Keep  by  me  ;  you  have  done  me  a  great  service.  Without  hef  who  is  now  i 
vnih  me,  end  from  whom  I  will  not  part  while  life  remains  to  me,  T  should  i 
have  passed  but  a  miserable  existence.  I  will  now  endeavour  to  repay  some  small  i 
portion  of  the  <  ebt  of  gratitude  that  I  ewe  vou."  i 

*'  What  would  you  do  ?"  "  | 

"  I  would,  and  I  will  save  you  from  a  contest  with  these  soldiers,  if  they  are  | 
bound  for  the  lodge.  Trot  geutly  on,  and  be  under  no  sort  of  apprehension  :  I  i 
can  and  will  do  it." 

'*  We  should  be  sorry,"  said  Claude,  'Mf  you  did  'yourself  any'  personal  i 
injury  by  interfering  in  our  behalf.  We  have  a  thousand  chances  of  escape,  ! 
Ride  on,  sir,  and  leave  us  to  our  own  resources."  j 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !"  cried  the  young  lady,  "  that  must  not  and  shall  not  be  done,  , 
You  shall  be  protected.     I  vnsh  it  with  all  my  heart."  j 

*'  And  your  wish  is  a  law,  my  darling,"  said  the  young  officer;  ''so  I  am  sure  | 
our  friends  will  not  say  another  word  about  it,  but  permit  me  to  act  as  I  wish,  I 
and  as  you  wish,  in  the  little  affair."  j 

*'  It  would  be  absurd  and  ungrateful  of  me,"  said  Claude,  "further  to  refuse 
so  great  a  kindness." 

"  Hush— they  come  !" 

Clat'ering  on  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  came  five  mounted  dragoons,  and  a 
sergeant,  A  very  few  moments  would  have  brought  them  close  to  Claude  and 
his  friends.  By  the  s'de  of  the  sergeant  rode  a  man  ia  plain  costume.  This 
was  no  doubt  the  officer  who  had  been  sent  by  his  comrades  to  request  the  aid  of 
the  commanding  officer  at  Hounslow,  The  young  cornet  rode  up  to  the  troop,  and 
in  a  loud  clear  voice  cried — 

''Ha't!"^ 
,    The  soldiers  drev/  up  in  a  moment. 

*' Sergeant,  what  is  this  party  about  ?"  said  the  officer,  ''I  thjnk  you  belong 
to  my  regiment,  do  you  not  ?" 

The  sergeant  at  once  saluted  the  young  ofEcer,  and  riding  up  to  him,  he  looked 
at  him.  as  well  he  could  in  the  dim  light,  and  saw  quite  enough  of  him  to  convince 
himself  that  he  was  one  of  his  officers. 
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CHAPTER  CCXXIV. 

THE    THREE    FRIENDS    FAIRLY    ON    THE    ROAD    AGAIN. 

Upon  the  discovery  that  this  was  an  officer  in  his  own  regiment,  the  sergeant 
at  once  gave  up  all  authority  in  the  matter,  and  was  ready  to  act  upon  any  orders 
he  might  name, 

**  1  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  duly  you  are  upon/'  said  the  officer. 
*'  Go  on  at  once,  sergeant." 

The  sergeant  saluted  the  officer,  and  then  gave  the  word  to  the  guard  to  pass 
on.  The  officer  looked  as  as  though  he  were  rather  mystified  at  what  was  going 
on,  and  pointing  to  Claude  and  his  companions,  it  was  evident  that  he  said  some- 
thing to  the  sergeant  concerning  them ;  but  the  latter  only  shook  his  head,  and 
went  clattering  on. 

*'  We  are  indebted  to  you,  sir,"  said  Claude,  "  for  our  escape  from  this  danger. 
It  was  a  serious  one." 

'^  How  much  more  am  I  indebted  to  you  I" 

"  Well,  if  you  think  that,  we  are  even,  so  be  it ;  but  we  must  positively  not 
embarrass  you  any  longer  by  our  presence.  I  can  easily  comprehend  the  kind  and 
honourable  feeling  you  have  towards  us,  but  it  would  be  very  base  upon  our 
parts  to  take  further  advantage  of  it,  to  your,  perhaps,  great  prejudice.  We  will 
now  bid  you  adieu.'* 

*'If  you  will,  at  this  juncture,  bid  us  good-by,"  said  the  officer,  "  I  cannot 
say  anything  that  ought  to  stay  you  ;  but  you  now  know  my  name,  and  you  know 
my  regiment,  so  that  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  me  ;  and  let  me  hope 
that  you  will  not  scruple  to  do  so,  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  lo  you," 

*•!  will  remember  that.     Farewell  !" 

Both  Dick  and  Jack  cried  "Farewell!"  and  then,  without  waiting  for  another 
word  from  the  young  officer,  they  all  three  dashed  down  a  lane  that  was  close  at 
hand. 

The  entrance  to  that  little  lane — it  was  so  very  dark — looked  like  the  entrance 
to  sonie  cavern. 

^' Well,"  said  Dick,  ''we  are  well  out  of  that  affair,  at  all  events;  and  there 
is  one  great  satisfaction  connected  with  it,  that  we  did  not  go  into  the  adventure 
for  any  mercenary  motives." 

*•  Certainly  we  did  not,"  said  Jack;  '' but  I  should  like  very  well  to  know 
where  this  lane  leads  to.  Can  you  enlighten  us  at  all  upon  that  rather  interesting 
subject,  Claude  ?" 

«'NotI." 

"  Humph  !     Then,  perhaps,  the  sooner  we  get  out  of  it  the  better." 

''Every  lane,  Jack,  has  an  end  of  some  sort,  and  no  doubt  tlis  one  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  high  road,  for  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  we  were  a  very  serious  encumbrance  to  that  young 
officer,  although  his  gentlemanly  and  grateful  feelings  prevented  him  from  saying 
as  much;  sol  really  took  the  turning  just  because  it  presented  itself,  without 
having  the  smallest  idea  of  where  it  lead  to." 

«'  What's  that  ?"  said  Dick,  suddenly. 

"  What's  what  V* 

"  Ob,  it's  a  light  a  littlS  way  on  in  advance,  I  see.  It  is  having  quite  a  fight 
with  the  coming  daylight,  to  make  itself  visible.  It  seems  to  proceed  from  some 
cottage  windowvdon't  you  think,  Claude  ?     Just  take  a  good  lock  at  it." 

Claude  pauaed^^.d  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  he  gazed  earnestly  in  the 
direction  of  tke  light,  and  then  he  said — 

"It  is  the  reflectioa  of  a  fire-light,  I  think,  darting  out  into  the  air,  through 
a  little  latticed  wiiidovv.  At  all  events,  it  shows  that  somebody  is  up  and  birring 
from  whom  we  can  ascertain  where  we  are." 

"  Push  on,  then,"  said  Dick. 

In  about  five  minutes  tlv^y  caoie  to  a  pretty-looking  cottage  j  but  whether  i^ 
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was  the  lodge  entrance  to  sonae  estate,  or  a  cottage  of  itself,  merely  built  in  the 
lane,  they  could  not  decide.     Claude,  however,  raised  his  voice,  crying  out— 
I     "Hilloa  !— hilloa  !     Anybody  at  home?'* 

]     An  old  woman  appeared  at  the  doar  of  the  little  dwelling,  and,  to  the  surprise 
of  Claude,  she  said — 
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^'  A,  B,  C.     One,  two,  three,  and  take  it  out  of  that." 
The   three  friends  looked    at  each  other,  and  then  they  looked  at   the  old 
woman,  after  which  Claude  said — 

*'  Perhaps  it's  rather  an  ungracious   question  to  ask  you,  old  lady ;  but,  are 
j  -you  mad,  or  have  you  had  a  little  drop  too  much  very  early  tkis  morning  V 
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The  old  woman  immediately  retired  into  the  cottage,^  and  closed  the  door  "with 
a  hang,  without   deigning  to  say  another  word  to  Claude  and  his  companions, 

"  This  is  rather  funny,"  said  Dick.  *'  What  do  you  make  of  it,  Claude  ?  What 
does  it  mean  V 

"  I  don't  know— I  suppose  she  is  cracked/' 

*'  Possibly,"  said  Jack,  rather  drily. 

"At  all  events,  I  will  have  her  out  again,"  said  Duval,  as  he  leant  from  his 
saddle,  and  began  banging  at  the  door  with  the  handle  of  his  riding  whip. — I 
"  Hilloa,  old  dame  !  Hilloa  !  your  society  is  so  delightful,  that  we  want  a  little 
more  of  it — Hilloa!     House — house!     Come  out — come  out !" 

Rap,  rap,  rap,  went  the  heavy  handle  of  the  riding  whip,  and  then  the  window 
was  opened  suddenly,  and  a  jug  of  water  was  dashed  out,  which  missed  Claude,. 
and  fell  right  over  Jack,  j 

"  Take  that,"  said  ihe  old  hag,  "^and  [perhaps  you  will  get  a  little  worse,  if| 
you  don't  be  jogging  while  you  may." 

"  Come,  come,  old  lady,"  said  Claude,  *'  you  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  cus- 
tomers to  try  any  threats  upon.  We  have  made  up  our  minds  to  ask  you  a  civil 
question,  and  we  will  not  only  ask  it,  but  we  will  have  an  answer  to  it  likewise,  or 
we  will  have  your  cottage  down  about  your  ears." 

"  Confound  the  old  hag,"  said  Jack,  "  she  has  drenched  me." 

f  What's  your  question,  idiot?"  cried  the  old  woman. 

"Ah!  now  you  are  talking  to  yourself,  eld  girl.  Why,  I  suppose,  you  werfr 
with  Noah  in  the  aik,  you  are  so^old  and  hag-like,  or  are  you  one  of  the  original 
witches  in  Macbeth  ?"        ^^^ 

*f  I  only  wish  I  had  a  gun,  I'd  soon  let  you  know  what  I  ans,  and  what  I 
^as,  too." 

*'  Oh,  you  can  threaten,  can  you  ?  Well,  as  you  are  such  a  nice  [comfortable 
old  girl,  we  will  dismount  and  step  inside  the  little  cottage  for  a  while.  I  want  a 
rest." 

"  You  shall  not — you  dare  not !" 

"  Oh,  but  we  will;  and  as  for  daring,  we  are  rather  used  to  that,  as  you  will 
s*e.  Come,  comrades,  let  us  bestow  a. little  of  our  company  upon  thissour  crab 
of  an  old  woman.  It  will  be  quite  apiece  of  christian  charity  to  do;  s©)  I  feel 
assured,**^ 

**  You  wretches,  what  do  you  want  here?  Do  you  fancy  I  keep  open  house  for 
such  vagabonds?      \  do  believe  you  are  highwaymen." 

"You  don't  say  so  ?"  cried  Claude,  as  he  dismounted,  and  fastened  Ms  horse's 
brid4e  to  the  branch  of  a  walnut  tree  that  grew  close  to  the  hedge -row.  "  Why, 
you  must  be  quite  a  witch,  old  lady.  Now,  to  my  mind,  there  is  nothing  in 
nature  half  so  well  worth  the  studying  as  a  real  good  old-fashioned,  vicious, 
carping,  snarling,  old  woman." 

As  Claude  advanced,  the  old  hag  retreated  into  the  cottage,  and  with  a  pas- 
sionate vehemence,  which  showed  how  ill-regulated  the  disposition  of  that  aged 
female  must  have  always  been,  she  commenced  throwing  at  Claude  and  his 
friends  everything  she  could  lay  hands  upon  in  the  cottage,  quite  heedless  of 
whether  they  were  articles  that  would  break  or  not. 

"  Oh,*'  said  Claude,  "that's  it,  is  it  ?  You  want  to  get  the  crockery  all  outside 
do  you  ?  All's  right.  Let's  help  her,  my  friends.^j^We  ought  always,  you  know, 
to  lend  a  helping  band  to  the  aged."  | 

Jack,  who  had  already  had  a  taste  of  the  old  woman's  passion,  in  the  shape  of 
the  jug  of  cold  water  that  had  been  thrown  over  him,  had  no  objection  to  revenge 
himself  a  little,  and  Dick  entered  into  the  affair  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  They  all 
three  set  to  work,  and  in  about  five  minutes  they  had  cleared  the  cottage,  and  the 
lawn  was  strewed  with  the  fragments  of  crockery  of  all  descriptions,  and  broken 
articles  of  furniture.  The  last  things  that  Claude  threw  out  was  a  large  earthen- 
ware pitcher,  and  that  he  sent  slap  though  the  latticed  window. 

Saucepans,  pots,  kettles,  a  warming-pan,  all  followed,  and  at  the  last,  the  old 
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wonaan  got  desperate,  and  feeliiig  herself  fairly]|conquered,  she  sat  down  on  the 
floor,  and  shrieked  v>  ith  passion. 

"  Now,''  said  Claude,  very  gently,  "  you  will,  perhaps,  answer  me  the  quiet 
civil  question  I  wished  to  ask  you  at  first  ?*' 

*'  Oh,  you  odious  wretches  !" 

"  Where  does  this  lane  lead  to  ?" 

"  I'll  have  you  all  hanged,  I  will !" 

*'  Where  does  this  lane  lead  to  ?" 

•*  I  won't  tell  you  !" 

•'You  won't!  Very  good.  I  didn't  see  those  few  little  glazed  prints  on  the 
wall.     Out  with  'em,  Jack.'' 

"  There  they  go."  ^*^    "  "-^^ 

The  old  woman  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  catching  up  the  fender,  she  began  to  lay 
about  her  with  it  with  savage  fury.  Claude  got  out  of  [ihe  way  as  best  he  could, 
and  then,  watching  his  opportunity  when  she  was  near  to  the  window,  he  tilted 
her  out  of  it,  fender  and  all,  on  to  a  little  flower  border  that  was  underneath  it. 
Then,  resting  his  arms  on  the  sill,  he  said — 

"  Kow,  old  lady,  where  does  this  lane  lead  to?" 

She  scrambled  up  again,  and  seizing  a  garden  rake,  she  began  to  poke  it  in  at 
the  window,  with  the  hope  of  doing  them  some  injury,  but  Claude  quickly  disarmed 
her  of  it,  and  then  said,  quite  gently,  and  in  a  soft,  gentle  tone  of  voice— 

'*  Old  lady,  where  does  this  lane  lead  to  ?" 

"  Why,  what's  all  this  ?"  cried  Dick,  suddenly. 

*•'  All  what  ?"  said  Jack. 

Claude  glanced  round,  and  he  saw  that  Dick  had  opened  a  cupboard  in  the 
wall,  from  which  had  tumbled  out  to  the  floor  of  the  cottage  a  quantity  of  costly 
dresses  for  females.  There  were  shawls,  mantles,  slippers,  flowers  for  the  hair, 
bracelets,  girdles,  and,  in  fact,  every  description  of  wearing  apparel ;  and  among 
the  lot,  a  quantity  that  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  mere  girls.  | 

I     At  the  sight  of  this  discovery,  the  old  woman  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay,  and  fell 
flat  upon  her  face. 

**What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all?"  said  Claude;  "  is  the  old  devil  a  fence, ' 
•after  all  ?"  ! 

"  No  ;  surely  not,"  said  Dick  ;  '*  she  would  get  no  business  out  here,  and,  be- 
sides, this  is  not  the  sort  of  property.  This  looks  as  if  all  the  young  girls  in  the 
parish  had  been  robbed  of  something.  It's  quite  past  my  comprehension  alto-; 
gether." 

**And  mine,"  said  Jack.  ^  j 

*'  And,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Claude,  *'  I  must  say  mine.  However,  this  discovery 

seems  to  have  quieted  her  down  a  bit,  at  all  events.     She  has  fainted,  I  do  think. 

Let's  pick  her  up  and  bring  her  in  ;  at  all  events,  she  has  made  a  grand  fight  of  it, 

and  considering  that  she  must  have  known  that  there  was  not  a  very  good  chance 

for  her  against  three  men,  she  carried  on  the  war  pretty  well."  j 

I     '•  It  was  all  temper,"  said  Jack.     "  But  I  could  have  forgiven  her  everything 

but  the  cold  water  business."  i 

i     **  Ah,  Jack !   that  seems  to  have  thrown  cold  water  upon  your  feelings  in  the , 

matter.    Bring  her  in,  Dick,  for  let  her  be  what  she  may,  in  temper  or  in  conduct, 

^he  is  yet  a  woman,  and  as  such,  entitled  to  some  care  from  us." 

I     "  Agreed,"  said  Dick  j  *'  and  all  she  has  done  is  her  own  violence.   We  have 

been  careful  nat  to  touch  her,  I  am  sure,  the  stupid  old  pump  !     How  the  deuce 

she  became  possessed  of  all  these  clothes  is  a  mystery  to  me.   They  are  far  beyond 

anything  one  might  expect  to  find  here," 

Dick,  however,  picked  the  old  woman  up  and  brought  her  into  the  now  dilapi- 
dated cottage.  They  placed  her  as  comfortably  as  circumstances  would  admit 
iipon  the  little  miserable  truclde-bed,  which  was  about  the  only  article  that  had 
not  been  thrown  out  into  the  lane  ;  and  then  Dick  dashed  some  water  upcn  her 
face,  and  she  slowly  opened  her  eyes, 
'*  Hilloa,"  he  said,  "  are  you  better  V* 
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"Yes.     Oh,  ffod,  yes  !"  j 

*•'  Do  you  know  where  j'ou  are  ?''  said  Claude.        '  ;  ;5  ! 

'*  Yes— yes,  I  do  now."  | 

*'  Then  where  does  this  lane  lead  to  V*  ' 

Neither  Dick  nor  Jack  could  restrain  their  laughter  at  the  pertinacity  witiv 
which  Claude  stuck  to  his,  question  j  and  the  woman,  after  looking  at  hira  for  a 
!  moment  oi  two  in  silence,  said,  i 

*'  To  Wooksom.'* 

"  Oh,  I  know  that,"  said  Dick.  "  It  is  a  little  village  of  not  much  more  thari, 
a  dozen  houses." 

**  Very  good,"  said  Claude.  *'  Now  that  she  has  answered  me,  I  am  quite  con- 
tent; but  if  I  had  worried  her  for  the  next  hour  or  two  I  would  have  made  her 
tell  me.  I  shall  be  off  now,  for  to  tell  the  truth,  we  have  wasted  too  much  time- 
here  already." 

'*  Shall  we  ask  her  about  the  cupboard  full  of  clothing  ?'*  said  Dick  in  a  whisper 
to  Jack. 

"  Ah,  do."  ! 

"  I  say,  old  girl,  how  came  you  by  all  these  things  that  seem  to  belong  to  young 
ladies*  wardrobes,  eh?  We  are  rather  cuiiousto  know  ;  and  if  it  is  a  secret,  we 
won't  let  it  go  any  further." 

**  Mercy !  Mercy !'  said  the  old  wot  an,  *'  I  suffer  enough.  Oh,  do  not  drag 
me  to  a  prison.  Oh,  have  mercy  upon  me  !  If  you  are,  as  I  suppose  you  are,, 
the  officers  of  justice,  spare  me  or  kill  me.  But  I  cannot  tell  :  I  am  bound  by 
such  solemn  oaths,  that  it  would  be  perdition  to  break  them.  Oh,  no — no,  I  caa 
die,  but  I  will  tell  nothing." 

**  Oh,  she  is  mad— quite  mad,'*  said  Claude.  **  Let  us  come  away.  If  she 
were  to  tell  us  any  long  story,  I  should  not  believe  it.  Come  along,  my  friends ;: 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  leave  her  to  herself." 

"  Hark  !'*  said  Dick.  '*  A  horseman  is  coming  at  full  speed  down  the  lane. 
Do  you  not  hear  it  1" 

*'  I  do,"  cried  Claude,  as  he  rushed  into  the  lane  just  as  a  horseman  drew  up 
at  the  door  of  the  cottage. 

"Well  met,"  he  cried  ;  and  then  Duval  saw  that  it  was  the  young  officer  to 
whom  he  had  done  such  good  service.  He  handed  to  Claude  a  small  folded 
paper. 

"Take  this,'*  he  said  ;  '*it  is  from  her  whom  you  rescued  from  a  fate  worse 
than  death,  and  I  have  to  tell  you  that  the  whole  country-side  is  now  up  in  arms 
.against  you.  If  you  follow  the  directions  contained  in  the  paper  you  now  have> 
'you  will  find  a  secure  asylum  for  a  little  time.  Adieu  ;  I  must  be  off  again.'* 
j  WithoHt,  then,  waiting  for  a  word  of  thanks,  the  yourg  officer  put  his  horseto 
a  gallcp,  and  went  towards  the  high-road  again. 


CHAPTER  CCXXV. 

THE    MYSTERY    OF    THE    COTTAGE    REMAINS    A    MYSTERY    FOR    THE    PRESENT. 

*•  To  horse !''  cried  Claude.  **  I  think  that  the  sooner  we  get  away  from  here 
the  better.  There  is  much  danger  now  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  daylight 
has  all  but  fairly  come." 

When  he  was  meunted,  Duval  looked  at  the  folded  paper,  and  found  upoii  it> 
written  with  pencil  in  evident  haste,  the  following  words  :— 

*'  To  my  friend,  C.  D. 

**  I  have  abundant  reason  to  know  that  you  are  environed  by  danger, 
and  that  more  than  ordinary  means  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  your- 
self and  friends.  My  mother  and  Sir  Felix  will  use  every  means  for  the  purpose 
o  destroying  you.  I,  therefore,  beg  that  you  will  take  special  warning,  and  do  as 
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I  ask  you.  Go  to  Guildford,  and  when  you  get  there,  inquire  at  the  theatre  for 
Mr.  Clare.  He  is  my  brother,  and  for  my  sake  will  do  anything  he  can  for  yoa. 
You  may  be  quite  certain,  at  all  events,  of  getting  with  him  an  asylum  that  wilr 
provide  you  against  any  immediate  evil  consequences.  I  need  not  subscribe  my- 
self anything  but  one  who  feels  how  much  ycu  have  befriended  her." 

Claude  read  this  note  to  his  friends,  and  then  added, — 

**  What  do  you  both  advise  upon  this  ?     Shall  we  obey  its  counsel?'* 

*<I  would,"  said  Jack;  **«he  cannot  f«  r  one  moment  mean  otherwise  than  for 
our  good ;  and  the  young  officer  would  assuredly  not  have  ridden  back  to  bring  you 
'that  message,  Claude,  if  he  had  not  felt  well  assured  of  the  emergency  of  the 
!  case.'* 

<'That  I  believe.     What  do  you  think  of  it,  Jack  ?• 

'*  I  vote  for  Guildford." 

•*  Very  well :  I  own  that  my  own  inclination  likewise  points  that  way.  Be  it 
so.  This  Mr.  Clare  may  assist  us  for  his  sister's  sake.  At  all  events,  if  we  ga 
among  the  players,  it  will  be  a  new  phase  in^our  existence,  and  promises  a  little 
change  to  us.  The  only  question  is  how  to  get  there,  for  I  must  confess  that  I 
don't  know  the  way."' 

<*  Nor  I,"  said  Dick.  ! 

'*  But  I  do,"  said  Jack  ;  '*  after  the  name  of  the  little  village,  which  the  old 
woman  mentioned,  I  know  pretty  well  where  we  are ;  and  I  think  if  you  both 
follow  me,  I  can  lead  you  to  Guildford."  i 

**  Lead  on,  Jack,  then,"  said  Claude,  "  although  I  do  think  it  is  a  pity  to  leave 
this  place  without  ascertaining  all  about  the  mystery  of  that  old  woman  in  the 
cottage,  for  that  there  is  some  great  mystery  connected  with  her  I  feel  assured."    \ 

**Not  a  doubt  of  it  j"  said  Dick,  "  but  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  one  of  those  mys- 
teries that  will  keep  ;  and  I  shall  be  the  first  to  propose  a  return  to  her  cottage 
when  this  hot  pursuit  of  ours  is  over,  even  if  we  should  be  at  the  trouble  of 
throwing  all  her  crockery  into  the  l.tne  again,"  i 

'*  Or  of  buying  her  a  new  lot,''  said  Claude.  ^'  We  will  follow  you.  Jack,  if 
you  please."  '^  i 

The  old  woman  had  recovered  from  her  swoon,  but  she  did  not  stir  off  the  bed 
upon  which  they  had  laid  her,  so  that  they  had  no  intsrruption  from  her,  but  oflT 
they  went  at  a  good  pace  down  the  lane  in  the  direction  of  the  little  village  that 
she  had  mentioned  in  answer  to  Duval's  inquiries,  which  he  had  persisted  in 
under  such  extraordinary  circumstances.  j 

I  At  the  pace  they  went,  they  were  verv  soon  quite  clear  of  the  lane,  and  then,. 
upon  turning  an  angle,  formed  by  a  splendid  group  of  chestnut  tiees,  they  came  at 
once  upon  the  little  village  which  had  been  mentioned.  From  that  poin*,  there 
was  a  capital  view  over  ihe  surrounding  country  for  a  very  considerable  distance* 
I  "There's  our  roa<i,"  said  Jack,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  a  clump  of  trees 
I'nat  stood  by  the  edge  of  a  winding  road  that  the  morning  sun  was  just  faintly 
shining  upon.  i 

i  **  All's  right,  then,"  said  Claude.  "  We  can  push  on.  How  far  is  it,  Jack^ 
do  you  think,  to  Guildford  ?"  j 

i  **  About  eight  miles,"  said  Jack  "  But  hold  my  horse,  Claude,  and  I  will  get- 
upon  yonder  bank  and  take  a  long  look  round  the  country.  I  think  if  there  are  any 
persons  in  sight,  one  will  see  them  for  some  miles  off  in  the  clear  morning  air, 
from  such  a  height  as  yonder  is.     It  will  be  as  well  to  know.*  i 

j     Claude  aceordingly  held  Jack's  horse,  while  he  clambered  up  to  a  bank  that  rose^ 
some  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road,  and  then,  while  he  steadied  himsel 
by  a  good  grasp  upon  the  lowest  arm  of  a  stunted  oak,  he  took  a  long  look  around 
him.  j 

j     *'  Do  you  see  anything  V  said  Claude,  '     I 

I     "  I  do — I  do.     There  are  two  distinct  parties  coming  down  separate  roads* 
They  look  each  of  them  strong  enough,  too,  to  give  us  some  trouble ;  but  they  are 
a  good  mile  off  yet," 
I     "  Only  a  mile  ?     Are  they  mounted,  Jack  ?" 
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*'  Yes  ;  and  well  mounted,  too." 

"  Then,  we  have  not  a  great  deal  of  time  to  spare.    Come  down.  Jack,  and  let 
us  be  oft*  at  once,  for  I  have  no  fancy  to  be  taken  nor  killed  upon  this  fine  fresh' 
morning."  I 

Jack  was  in  the  saddle  again  in  a  moment  or  two,  and  without  another  word  of  ^ 
hesitation,  off  he  went  in  advance,  putting  his  horse  to  a  sort  of  half  gallop,  while  ' 
Claude  and  Dick  kept  close  after  him.  ^      I 

At  the  rate  at  which  they  rode,  they  got  over  the  ground  well,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  did  not  so  much  distress  themselves  to  prevent  them  from  making  a  \ 
grand  start  for  a  mile  or  two  upon  any  emergency  that  might  arise  to  call  for  such 
an  exertion.  The  road  wound  round  the  little  village ;  but  after  that,  it  was  straight, 
and  clear,  aid  ior  the  most  part  bordered  by  tall  banks  upon  either  side,  down : 
which  was  a  luxuriant  growth  of  shrubs.  ^  | 

In  this  way,  without  exchanging  a  word,  they  went  about  two  miles,  and  it  was , 
no  small  satisfaction  to  Claude  to  see  that  Jack  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate,  for 
that  to  him  was  a  good  proof  that  he  knew  the  road  perfectly  well. 

Then,  Jack  drew  in  a  moment  and  looking  round,  he  said— 

"  The  nearest  way  is  over  a  hill.  It  makes  a  difference  of  more  than  half  a  mile 
to  skirt  i*-,  but  then  we  are  out  of  sight  in  the  hollow,  and  in  sight  on  the  rise." 

*'  Skirt  the  hill,  then,  by  all  means,"  said  Claude. 

"  Very  good.  I  think,  myself,  it  is  the  best ;  but  I  thought  I  would  mention  it 
to  you,  that's  all.'* 

«  All's  right.  Jack  r* 

Jack  now  abruptly  turned  to  the  left,  and  plunged  down  a  narrow  lane,  that  was 
so  thickly  studded  with  trees  on  each  side,  that  they  met  overhead,  and,  although 
it  was  really  then  broad  daylight,  involved  the  place  in  a  kind  of  dim  and  dubious 
twilight.    The  road  was  very  damp  and  sloppy,  too. 

*'This,"  said  Claude  to  Dick,  "is,  no  doubt,  a  pretty  and  romantic  spot  in 
the  raid-day  heats  of  summer," 

"  Delightful  enough !  But  what's  the  matter  with  Jack  ?  He  has  come  to  a 
dead  stop." 

They  were  soon  by  the  side  of  Jack,  and  they  found  that  the  obstacle  to  his 
further  progress  consisted  of  a  hurdle,  drawn  right  across  the  middle  of  the  laae. 
On  the  other  side  was  a  man  in  a  smock-frock,  with  a  pitch-fork  in  his  hand, 
which  he  held  in  a  threatening  attitude. 

'*  What's  the  meaning  of  this  J"  cried  Claude, 

**  Why  j'jst  that  you  may  go  over  the  hill,"  said  the  fellow.  *\This  here  lane, 
you  see,  goes  through  a  part  of  my  farm  ;  and  I  and  my  missus  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  stop  it  up.  The  parish  say  as  how  they  will  go  to  law  with  I,  but  I 
don't  mind;  Til  go  to  law  with  the  parish." 

"  Come— come,  don't  be  a  fool." 

"  Yes  I  will :  I  have  put  up  thesen  hurdles  here,  and  out  yonder  I  have  put  up 
thosen  hurdles  there,  and  here  I  stands  ;  I  means  to  do  what  1  likes ;  and  here's 
my  muck-fork,  and  danged  if  I  don't  put  it  into  anybody  as  comes  here." 

*'  Come— come,  my  friend,  here's  a  guinea ;  get  out^of  the  way  at  once  like  a 
good  fellow," 

"  I  bean't  a  good  fellow,  and  1  don't  want  a  guinea,"  ^ 

*'  Oh,  then,  you  will  be  a  fool  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  will." 

*'  Then,  my  friend,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  we  intend  to  pass  this  way,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not," 

Upon  this,  the  countryman  put  himself  into  a  ludicrous  posture  of  defence  with 
the  pitch-fork,  so  that  Claude  and  his  friends  could  hardly  forbear  laughing  at 
him,  although  there  was  really  no  lime  to  lose,  as  they  wished  to  make  what  pro- 
gress they  could  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

1  **Once  more  I  ask  you,"  said  Claude,  **  in  a  civil  manner,  to  move  aside. 
Letting  us  pass  will  not  affect  your  quarrel  with  the  parish;  for  we  are  perfect 
strangers  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  may  very  likely ^uever  be  in  it  again," 
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««]sJo — no,  I  know  better;  you  have  been  put  on  this  here  job  by  Muster 
Nicholls  the  overseer-  but  here  1  be,  and  here's  my  muck-fork,  and  I'm  danged 
I'll  give  thee  a  poke  with  it  as  thee  won't  like  if  thee  comes  here."  ! 

"  Very  good,  then,  as  we  are  determined  to  pass,  I  will  shoot  you ;  I  am  very 
reluctant  to  do  it,  having  already  shot  a  man  this  morning  who  offended  me;  but' 
if  VDU  will  have  it,  it  is  your  own  fault."  I 

With  this,  Claude  took  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  without  waiting  for  the 
astonished  farmer  to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject,  he  fired  at  him,  taking  care 
only  just  to  miss  his  head.  | 

The  effect  of  this  was  so  astounding,  that  for  a  moment  or  two  the  fellow  stood 
with  his  pitch-fork  in  an  attitude  as  though  he  had  been  transformed  to  stone,  and 
then,  with  a  roar  like  that  of  some  bull-calf,  down  he  fell  flat  upon  his  back.         ; 

*'  We  can  jump  it,"  cried  Claude,  and  giving  his  horse  his  head,  away  he  went 
over  the  fence.  j 

Jack  and  Dick  followed  quickly  ;  and  leaving  the  farmer  speechless  upon  his 
back  with  his  pitch-fork  above  him,  they  went  at  the  next  hurdle-fence  which  he 
had  put  up,  and  cleared  that  likewise.  \ 

They  were  now  half  way  round  the  hill  over  which  the  conservator  of  the  rights 
of  his  farm  had  been  so  anxious  that  they  should  pass,  and  they  enjoyed  a  hearty 
laugh  at  the  consternation  of  the  farmer.  Claude,*  when  they  got  right  round  the 
hill,  got  half  way  up  a  tree  and  found  that  they  had  distanced  the  parties- that' 
were  in  search  of  them ;  but  he  fancied  that  there  was  a  suspicious  collection  of 
people  a  little  way  in  advance  of  where  they  were.  I 

"  Jack,"  he  said,  *'  is  there  no  way  to  Guildford  but  by  the  high-road  ?  Can  we' 
not  get  there  in  any  other  way  than  by  going  right  on,  for  there  are  people  that  I 
think  we  may  as  well  avoid,  in  advance  of  us  ?"  | 

"  Then  we  must  iry  the  ireadows,  Claude.  I  know  we  can  get  across  them,  al- 
though the  horses  may  give  us  some  little  difficulty.    We  can  but  try  it,  though.'' 

"  We  will,  Jack.  We  can  surely  make  our  way  through  a  hedge,  if  it  should 
be  absolutely  necessary  so  to  do.  Come  on  ;  I  am  for  the  meadows,  if  you  can  act 
as  a  guide  to  us  across  them," 

«*  I  can  do  that." 

*'Then,  do  it  by  all  means  ;  for  the  more  I  look  at  those  who  come  in  advance 
of  us,  the  more  I  dislike  them.  There  is  certainly  some  consultation  going  on, 
j  and  as  we  are  very  likely  to  be  the  subjects  of  discourse,  I  should  like  to  get  as  far 
off  from  the  council  as  i  possibly  can."  j 

I     "Audi,"  said  Dick. 

j  Jack,  without  more  ado,  now  began  to  unfasten  the  first  gate  they  came  to, 
that  upon  the  side  of  the  road  upon  which  lay  their  route,  and  by  the  aid  of  one 
of  his  picklocks,  he  soon  succeeded  in  opening  the  padlock  with  which  it  was 
'  secured,  and  swung  the  gate  open. 

I  *'  I  don't  think,"  he  said,  *'  it  is  above  a  mile-and-a-half  now  across  the  fields 
to  Guildford,  if  it  be  so  much.  Come  on,  Claude.  This  will,  after  alL  perhaps, 
be  the  very  best  way  of  reaching  that  town,  if  we  can  do  it  sharply." 
i  *'  Every  place  has  its  disadvantages,'*  said  Dick,  *'  as  well  as  its  advantages  ; 
[and  we  cannot  expect  this  one  to  be  without  them.  We  certainly  avoid  our 
foes  who  are  in  advance  ;  buf,  I  think,  we  give  those  who  are  in  our  rear  a  little 
'chance  of  observing  us."  ' 

j  "  Doubtless,"  said  Claude ;  "  but,  I  think,  we  may,  having  such  a  st£irt  of 
them,  outstrip  them  tolerably  easy;  so  that,  after  all,  their  progress  through  the 
meadows,  has,  I  think,  its  good  features  to  a  greater  extent  than  its  bad  ones." 

**  That's  likely  enough.     Speed  will  be  everything." 

They  now  got  on  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  indeed.  When  they  came  to  a 
meadow  that  was  of  sufficient  extent,  without  a  fence,  to  enable  them  to  do  so, 
they  went  at  a  gallop  across  it,  and  where  the  fence  was  not  a  particularly  bad 
one,  they  leaped  it,  and  went  right. on  without  pausing.  Upon  occasions,  how- 
ever, where  the  fence  was  high  and  straggling,  and  beyond  the  power  of  a  horse, 
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with  his  rider,  to  ge  over  it,  they  rapidly  dismounted,  and  soon  oroKe  away  suffi- 
cient of  it  to  enable  them  to  get  the  horses  through  a  gap.  { 
I  By  this  means,  and  by  not  pausing  for  a  moment  to  consider  how  they  were 
getting  on,  they  made  good  progress,  and  u^on  arriving  at  the  top  of  a  little  hill. 
Jack  pointed  in  advance,  and  cried—  i 
i     '■'  There's  Guildford," 

I  "  Why,  we  Iiave  not  above  two  oi  three  meadows  to  cross,"  said  Dick.  "  It 
•will  be  awkward  now  if  we  cjme  plump  upon  somebody's  garden  at  the  end  of 
these  fields." 

j  "  If  we  do,"  said  Claude,  "  the  somebody  will  have  to  put  up  with  the  incon- 
venience of  our  going  through  it,  for  now  it  would  be  madiiess  for  us  to  turn 
back." 

!  ^'  If  we  did,"  said  Jack,  "  it  would  be  into  the  arms  of  our  foes,  for  behold  ! 
they,  too,  have  taken  to  the  fields,  and  are  making  what  speed jthey  can  towards 
ihis  point." 


i  i 


^1^:,  CHAPTER  CCXXVI. 

CLAUDE    AND    HIS    FRIENDS     FIND     SAFETY    AMONG  THE  ACTORS    AT 

GUILDFORD. 

As  Jack  spoke,  he  pointed  to  the  portion  of  the  fields  where  the  officers  were 
actually  coming  on  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  minutes 
must  have  reached  them. 

*'  Ah,  indeed,"  said  Claude,  "there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

"  Not  a  moment,"  said  Dick. 

The  next  fence  they  came  to  was  one  which,  if  ihey  had  not  been  in  so  great  a 
hurry,  they  would  have  found  it  the  safest  thing  to  dismount  at,  and  make  a  gap 
through  ;  but  now  Claude  resolved  to  put  his  horse  upon  ita  metal,  and  try  the 
leap.     He  did  it  successfully. 

It  is  well  known  that  nothing  induces  a  horse  to  do  anything  ha'f  so  well  as 
seeing  another  do  it,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  both  Jack  and  Dick  likewise 
succeeded  in  clearing' the  fence  in  good  style,  although  it  is  probable  enough  that 
under  less  urgent  circumstances  they  might  not  have  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

"  All's  right?"  asked  Claude. 

"Yes— yes." 
I     "  Then  we  are  tolerably  safe,  I  think  ;  for  if  they  can  get  over  that  they  are 
much  better  mounted  than  I  think  them.'* 

j  >  /'  It  is  not  likely,"  said  Dick.  "  While  they  are  making  a  gap  to  get  through, 
;we  shall  be  off  and  away." 

'  There  was  but  one  field  now  between  them  and  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of 
'Guildford,  Claude  had  rather  dreaded  that  their  course  might  take  them  to  some, 
enclosure  which  they  might  not  be  able  to  pass  through,  and  to  skirt  it  might 
indeed  be  a  serious  waste  of  time;  but  luckily  for  them,  such  was  not  the  fac>. 
They  merely  found  a  straggling  wooded  fence  thrown  across  the  end  of  a  half- 
finished  street  which  led  directly  into  the  town. 
j  "  Is  this  our  place  of  destination,  then,  Jack  ?"  said  Claude, 
p    *atis;  this  is  Guildford." 

!  '^Good.  It  strikes  me  that  we  have  about  ten  minutes  to  spare,  and  it  is  to  be 
lioped  that  will  suffice  to  reach  the  theatre,  which  I  presume  there  will  be  no 
;g«-eat  difficulty  in  doing." 

!  "  There  ought  to  be  none.  Let  us  ask  this  boy.  Hilloa !  my  lad — where  is 
the  theatre  T* 

I  **  Lor  1 "  said  the  boy,  g'aring  at  Jacklwi  h  all  his  e/es.  *'  Be  ye  player  folks,  eh  "i* 
I      "  Yes,  my  boy.     All's  right." 

j  *'  Why  then,  it  ia  dt)wn  along  side  o'  the  White  Horse,  snd  then  you  tarn 
^ound  by  Green's  piggery,  and  you  comes  bump  agin  it." 
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"  Why,  what  a  dear  lad  you  are.  If  you  will  run  on  before,  and  find  out  for 
us  the  Whi'e  Horse  and  Green's  piggery,  I  dare  say  we  shall  muster  a  few  half- 
pence among  us." 

«' Oh,  won'tl  1" 

At  this  momin':  a  young  man  stepped  up,  and  said— 


CLAUDE   FINDS   THE   INSENSIBLE  BOY   NEAR   THE  HAUNTED   MANS:ON. 

•'Pardon    iec,  gentlemen ;  but  I  think  I  heard  yon   ask   for  the  theatre  just  \ 
\\  now.     Is  it  so?" 

''It  is,"  said  Claude,  interpo.-inf, '•' and    we  want  a   Mr.  Clare  that  belongs 


to  it.' 


*'Mr.   Clare,  gentlemen?     Why,   I    am    thi':   person.     My  name  is     Clare. 
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What  can  you  possibly  want  with  me  ?  Pardon  me  for  being  so  abrupt ;  but  I 
really  did  think  I  was  quite  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  country," 

'*  So  you  are,  probably  ;  hut  if  you  will  cast  your  eyes  on  that  note,  you  will 
see  that  we  have  been  sent  to  you.'* 

With  this,  Claude  handed  the  young  man  the  note  which  the  officer  had 
brought  to  him  in  the  lane. 

*'  Good  Heavens !"  he  said,  "  it  is  from  my  poor  sister.  I  heard  that  she  was 
being  forced  into  a  most  unwelcome  match  by  our  mother,  M-ho,  I  grieve  to  say, 
is  not  all  that  a  mother  should  be.  By  this  note  I  see,  gentlemen,  she  recom- 
mends you  to  my  care.     In  what  possible  way  can  1  aid  you  ?* 

"  By  protecting  us  for  a  few  hours  only.  We  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
perform  a  signal  service  for  your  sister,  the  particulars  cf  which  I  will  inform  you 
of  at  greater  leisure.  Let  it  now  suffice,  that  on  account  of  that  serviee  we  are 
hotly  pursued,  and  that,  if  taken,  our  lives  are  not  tvorth  much.  Can  you  by  any 
means  hide  us,  or  disguise  us,  until  the  men  who  are  on  their  route  to  Guildford 
have  left  it,  and  given  up  the  idea  that  we  are  here  ?'* 

The  young  man  paused  for  a  few  moments,  during  which  he  was  in  deep 
thought,  and  then  he  said — 

f*  '*  Yes — yes.  I  can  and  will.  I  am  the  poor  manager  of  a  very  poor  campany 
of  players  ;  and  that  circumstances,  not  my  poverty,  but  the  fact  of  my  being  the 
manager,  will  enable  me  to  do  something  for  you.  Follow  me  at  once.  We  will 
first  of  all  get  your  horses  put  up,  and  then  we  will  to  the  theatre." 

**  Let  me  assure  you  that  every  inquiry  will  be  ma  le  for  us,'*  added  Claude. 
"This  is  no  common  danger.  If  our  horses  go  to  any  inn,  we  are  lost,  for  our 
enemies  know  that  we  are  mounted,  and  will  leave  no  slsable  un searched.** 

"  That  13  awkward." 

"It  is;  but  if  you  have  any  place  about  the  theatre  in  which  you  can  possibly 
bestow  oiar  steeds,  let  it  be  ever  so  rough,  it  ^ill  be  better  than  going  to  an  inn 
with  them,  for  that  would  be  at  alt  events  to  insure  their  loss,  if  not  our  own  de- 
struction as  well." 

"Yes— oh,  yes.  Come  on.  There  are  actual  stables  at,  or  I  ought  rather  to 
say  underneath,  the  theaire,  for  it  has  at  one  time  been  used  as  a  circus  for  hoarse- 
manship.  We  will  manage  all  that,  no  doubt.  Come  on.  Iwill  take  you  by  a 
back  way,  so  that  you  may  avoid  observation  as  much  as  possible." 

*?Do  so,  sir,"  said  Claude,  "and  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  according  to  our 
calculations,: our  foes  must  now  be  very  close  indeed  to  the  outskirts  of  Guild- 
ford." 

The  manager  of  the  little  travelling  company  that  had  taken  up  a  resting-place 
for  a  week  or  two  attjuildford,  at  once  led  their  friends  down  a  narrow  court,  in 
"which  they  led  their  horses,  and  then  crossing  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  they 
made  their  way  to  the  back  of  the  theatre.  There  there  was  a  door  that  by  a 
gentle  slope  conducted  to  some  old  stables  beneath  the  stage.  The  door  was  fast, 
but  Jack  soon  got  over  that  difficulty  by  picking  the  lock,  and  in  the-  course  of  a 
few  minutes  the  three  horsemen  were  safely  bestowed  beneath  the  Guildford 
theatre. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  but  a  ver)'  gloomy  place,  indeed,  into  which  they  were  led, 
but  it  was,  in  comparison  with  the  inns  in  the  town,  a  safe  one,  and  the  creatures 
were  sufficiently  docile  to  allow  their  masters,  with  whom  they  were  in  sueh  con- 
stant companionship,  to  take  them  where  th^y  pleased. 

"We  are  much  beholden  to  you,'*  said  Claude. 

"  Oh,  no — no.  But  tell  me.  Do  you  really  now  anticipate  any  very  imme- 
diate danger  ?  I  mean,  do  vou  think  there  will  be  an  active  search  made  fcr  you 
in  the  town  ?*' 

"  I  am  ifraid  there  will." 

•*  Humph  !  Well,  at  ten  o'clock  we  have  a  rehearsal  of  Hamlet.  I  will  order 
that  it  shall  be  a  dress  one,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  rig  you  out  in  costume 
from  our  wardrobe,  I  will  defv  your  most  intimate  friends  to  know  you.  You  of 
course  know  nothing  of  the  parts,  so  you  must  be  content  to  appear  in  a  very 
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inferior  condition.  We  can  easily  make  you  into  supplementary  lords  in  waiting 
about  the  Danish  court  ;  or  what  say  you  to  representing  yourselves  to  be  three 
stage-struck  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  are  willing  to  pay  handsomely 
for  being  permitted  to  appear?  In  that  case,  I  will  put  up  a  play  for  you,  p.^*? 
you  can  appear  at  the  rehearsal  in  full  dress  of  distinguished  characters." 

"That  will  do  well,"  said  Claude,  "and  it  shall  be  no  delusion,  for  we  are 
willing  to  pay,  and  will  pay  well." 

The  young  manager  changed  colour. 

"Ah  !'*  he  said,  "  now  yeu  suspect  that  I  was  angling  for  money.  You  are 
wrong,  on  my  soul  you  are,  gentlemen.     I  will  not  take  one  farthing.*'       • 

'*  Believe  me,"  said  Claude,  "I  had  no  such  su  picion;  but  you  will  permit 
us  to  put  your  comf EBy  in  good  humour  with  us,  at  all  events,  by  our  paying 
them.  Do  not  fancy  that  we  have  the  remotest  idea  of  accusing  you  of  any  un- 
mercenary  motives,  but  you  A'ill  see  that  it  is  the  best  plan.  "We  can  easily  do  it, 
so  let  me  beg  cf  you  to  allow  us  the  gratification  of  so  acting." 

"  Ypu  shall  do  so,  gentlemen,  if  it  so  please  you  ;  but  do  not  overdo  it.  A  small 
sum  will  amply  suffice.  And  now  come  with  me  to  the  wardrobe,  and  I  will  do  my 
besc  to  equip  you." 

They  all  three  followed  their'new  friend,  the  manager ;  and  since  it  was  not  to  be 
thought  likely  that  stage-struck  gentlemen  would  perform  any  part  but  one  of  im- 
portance, Claude  was  equipped  as  Hamlet  the  Dane ;  Dick  was  accommodated  with 
a  royal  suit  in  which  to  play  the  king ;  and  Jack,  of  his  own  free  will,  insisted  upon 
dressing  for  the  friar,  who  has  a  few  words  to  say  upon  the  occasion  of  the  funeral 
of  Ophelia. 

They  had  all,  by  the  kind  assistance  of  the  manager,  got  on  their  dresses  by 
the  time  the  players  reached  the  theatre  for  the  rehearsal ;  and  the  manao-er 
then,  leaving  them  in  a  private  room,  said  to  them  just  before  he  did  so — 

*'  You  will  be  able  from  where  you  are  to  hear  what  I  say  to  the  company 
concerning  you.  They  will  be  upon  the  stage,  and  you  must  give  me  credit  for 
saying  what  I  consider  it  to  be  politic  to  say,  not  what  I  think." 

•'Say  anything  you  please  of  us,  my  good  sir,*'  said  Claude,  **so  that  you 
manage  to  make  things  agreeable  to  yourself  and  to  your  company.  I  trust  that 
we  shall  not  be  compelled  by  circumstances  to  intrude  for  long  upon  you.*' 

"  It  is  no  intrusion  ;  and  the  moment  they  find  that  you  are  willing  to  pay 
them,  you  will  be  most  welcome,  for  that  is  more  than  the  good  folks  of  Guild- 
ford seem  inclined  to  do." 

"Do  they  not,  then,  patronise  the  drama?** 

•'Patronise  it,  sir  ?  they  are  bruie-beasts — mere  animals,  sir.  They  don't 
know  what  the  drama  is.  It  was  only  the  other  night  in  the  middle  of  Macbeth, 
that  a  wretch  got  up  in  the  boxes,  and  said — '  Vm  sure  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  company  to  have  a  comic  song,'  and  the  proposition  being  hailed  with  great 
delight,  I  was  forced  to  sirg  one  in  the  character  of  the  Scottish  tyrant.  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  sir  V 

*'  Why  I  certainly  think  that  the  drama  must  be  at  a  low  ebb,  indeed,  in 
Guildford." 

"  You  are  right,  sir — you  are  right ;  but  I  will  now  go,  and  prepare  the 
company  for  your  reception.' 

With  this,  the  manager  went  upon  the  stage,  and  in  a  loud  voice  he  said, 
addressing  the  company — 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  caught  three  gudgeons.  They  are  willing  to 
pay  ten  pounds  into  the  treasury,  which  shall  be  equally  divided ;  but  they  want 
to  play  in  Hamlet.     Has  any  lady  or  gentleman  any  objection  ?" 

**  Objection  ?"  cried  everybody  in  chorus,  *'  Objection  ?  Oh,  gracious,  no  ! 
Give  us  the  money." 

'*  I  have  not  got  it  just  at  present,  but  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  it  will  be 
forthcoming  soon,  and  that,  as  regards  the  equal  division  of  it,  there  shall  be  no 
cavil.  The  three  gudgeons  are  in  the  house,  and  they  are  dressed,  one  as  Hamlet, 
the  other  as  the  king,  and  the  thircl  as  the  friar,  so  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  go 
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through  the  rehearsal  with  them,  gentlemen,  with  as  much  gravity  as  you  pos- 
sibly can." 

"  Oh,  leave  us  alone  for  that/*  said  one ;  **  we'll  do  if.  Only  think  of  ten. 
pounds  dropping  into  the  treasury,  when  all  we  have  had  for  a  fortnight  has  been 
eight-and-twea*y  shillinj^s  among  us." 

*'  Oh,  it's  quite  delighiful/'  said  a  young  lady,  who  played  Ophelia.  "  The 
people  where  I  lodge  are  quite  dunning  me  for  three-and-eight-pence,  I  declare, 
and  hew  could  I  pay  it  ?" 

**  And  only  think  ot  the  predicament  I  have  been  in,"  said  the  principal  tra- 
gedian.* "  I  make  it  i  rule  to  board  and  lodge  wherever  I  go,  and  thus  save  getting, 
into  debt  to  a  lot  of  people,  and  you  only  make  one  enemy  ■when  you  go  away 
vi  hout  paying,   you  knov.'." 

**  A  good  plan  !*'  cried  everybod}'. 

"  And,"  added  tlie  tragedian,  "  they  threaten  to  cut  off  the  supplies  if  I  da 
not  pay  the  two  weeks  that  are  o«-ing." 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen  !"  said  the  manager,  **not  so  loud;  I  am  afraid  our 
three  friends  may  overhear  us.  Shall  I  call  them  on,  and  give  them  a  book  each, 
for  to  nad  their  parts  from  ?" 


CHAPTER  CCXXVII. 

AN  ADVENIUROUS  OFFICER  FALLS  DOWN  A  TRAP  AT  THE  THEATRE. 

This  little  conversation  among  the  players  was  very  amusing,  indeec',  to  Claude 
and  his  friends,  for  they  overheard  eveiy  word  of  it,  situated  as  they  were  so  close 
at  hand. 

'*  Well,"  sAid  Turpin,  "  we  shall  do  some  good  by  coming  among  these  people, 
at  all  events  ;  for  I  think,  from  what  we  haveMis covered,  that  we  shall  be  the  very 
best  patrons  that  the  drama  is  likely  to  have  in  this  town  of  Guildford." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  Claude.  "  But  here  comes  the  manager  ;  do  not  let 
him  know  that  we  have  overheard  the  needy  confessions  of  his  company  :  it  might 
sound  ungracious." 

The  manager  made  his  appearance  with  quite  a  smile  upon  his  face. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  have  made  every  pcssible  arrangement  with  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  lhe|company,  and  they  will  be  most  happy  to  see  you  all^ 
and  go  through  the  rehearsal  with  you." 

•*  That  will  do,"  said  Claude;  **  we  will  attend  you,  sir." 

"  This  way,  gentlemen,  if  you  please  ;  you  will  not,  perhaps,  find  our  stage 
appointments  exactly  what  you  would  wish  and  expect,  but  1  assure  you  that 
from  the  front,  and  when  everything  is  well  lit  up,  the  effect  is  exceedingly 
good." 

*'Not  a  doubt  of  it,'*  said  Claude. 

The  manager  coughed  loudly  as  a  hint  to  the  company  that  he  was  about  to 
bring  before  them  the  three  liberal  amateurs,  and  they  at  once  ceased  the  biazz  of 
conversation  that  had  been  going  on  previously,  and  saluted  the  new  comers  with 
great  taste  and  tact. 

*' Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Claude,  "I  am  very  much  afraid  that  you  will 
find  us  so  fi^T  behir.d  yourselves  in  ability,  that  you  will  feel  an  inclination  to  laugh 
at  us." 

*^<o, — oh,  no  1"  cried  everybody. 

*'  J  have  only  to  request,""  added  Claude,  *'  that  if  you  do  so,  it  will  be  before 
our  faces,  as  then  we  shall  consider  it  a  useful  lesson,  otherwise,  it  might  a  little 
disconcert  us.'' 

"Laugh!"  cried  the  low  comedian,  who  was  going  to  play  the  second  grave- 
digger  ;  '*  allow  me,  sir,  in  the  nanie  of  the  company,  to  state  that  we  never 
laugh." 

''  Never,  never  !"  cried  everybody. 
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**  That  is  very  satisfactory,"  replied  Claude  ;  **  and  now  I  hope  you  will  not 
feel  in  any  way  oflfended  at  what  1  am  about  to  say,  and  I  hops  your  worthy 
manager  will  be  .'o  good  as  to  take  it  in  good  part." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  !"  said  everybody ;  '*  pray  proceed,  sir." 

*'  We  are,  as  you  see,  three  friends,  and  we  usually  travel  together,  and  as 
our  means  permit  us  to  do  so,  we  take  good  care  of  ourselves  in  the  eating  and 
drinking  way.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  this  is  the  hour  at  which  we  usually  lunch." 

A  look  of  expectation  passed  from  face  to  face. 

"  Therefore,'*  added  Claude,  *'  as  we  are  here,  and  as  we  make  it  a  rule  always 
to  lunch  in  as  pleasant  society  as  we  possibly  can,  we  hope  that  you  will  pf rmit 
us  here,  not  to  invite  you  all  to  a  stage  banquet,  but  to  a  real  one,  compounded  of 
what  we  usually  lunch  upon." 

A  murmur  of  satisfaction  went  through  the  company,  and  Ophelia  told  the 
queen  that  really  he,  meaning  Claude,  was  a  very  nice  man  indeed,  to  which  the 
queen,  in  the  most  feeling  manner  in  the  world,  assented. 

"Sir/*  said  the  principal  tragedian,  "  It  is  an  honour  to  have  you  amongst 
us.     Quite  an  honour,  sir." 

"  You  are  too  good,"  said  Claude.  ♦*  Will  you  theu  permit  me  to  order  haF- 
a-dozen  bottles  of  champagne,  and  a  guinea's  worth  of  pastry,  from  the  best 
sources  in  the  town  V* 

*•  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  cried  everybody,  and  the  ladies  of  the  company  almost  shed 
tears  at  the  extreme  niceness  of  Claude. 

"Oh,  it's  too  much,"  said  the  manager;  **it's  too  much.  A  couple  of  gallon 
of  half-and-half,  now  — " 

♦♦Wretch!"  cried  Ophelia.  "Oh,  you  low  wretch.  You  nearly  take  my 
breath  away." 

"  Well,  well  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Of  course,  if  these  gentlemen 
please  to  be  so  very  generous,  I  am  not  the  person  to  stnnd  in  the  way  ot  their 
very  great  kindness." 

**  Nor  I,"  said  the  principal  tragedian,  advancing  :  "  and  I  can  only  say,  that 
knowing  Guildford  very  well,  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  order  the  little  articles 
suggested,  from  the  very  be^t  of  places  in  the  town.  It  will  give  me  positive 
pleasure." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Claude,  as  he  counted  out  seven  guineas  from 
his  pocket  and  handed  them  to  the  tragedian,  whose  eyes  brightened  at  the  sight 
of  the  gold.  **  It  is  very  kind  of  you  indeed,  to  condescend  so  far  ;  but  J  believe 
that  will  cover  the  order  ?" 

"  It  will — it  will !  Way  for  seven  guineas  !  way  there — ha — ha  1  Champagne 
and  pastry  for  the  gods  i" 

The  tragedian  made  a  most  magnificent  exit  with  the  money.  Ophelia  turned 
a  little  pale  at  the  frightful  idea  that  he  might  not  come  back  again  ;  but  she  did 
not  like  to  mention  any  suspicions  of  so  highly  deroga.tory  a  character  to  the  com- 
pany. She  only  whispered  faintly  to  the  queen,  who  remarked  in  the  same  tone, 
that  if  he  did  play  such  a  trick,  she  would — with  her  own  hands— skin  hira  the 
the  very  next  time  she  had  the  fortune  to  meet  him. 

For  the  honour  of  the  profession,  however,  nothing  was  farther  from  the 
intentions  of  the  tragedian,  than  to  appropriate  in  any  way  the  guineas  to  himself; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  returi:ed  with  a  man  behind  him  with 
the  half-dozen  of  champagne.  How  delightful  it  looked  in  its  well-wired  bottles, 
and  no  less  than  two  men  and  a  boy  with  the  pastry  ! 

Ophelia  shed  tears  again  when  she  saw  this. 

A  st?ge  table  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  every  de?cr;ptioii  of 
chair  and  stool  that  the  place  afforded,  was  brought  into  a  state  of  requisition. 
Ths  chairs  from  the  private  boxes,  covered  with  dreadfully-faded  coiten  velvet, 
were  procured  for  our  three  friends,  and  Claude  being  placed  at  the  head  of  tLe 
tahle,  bowed  to  the  company,  and  Slid— 

"  1  hope  that  the  toast  I  am  about  to  propose,  will  be  acceptable  to  all  present. 
Jack,  tap  the  w  ne." 
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"Yes,"  said  Jack,  and  pop  went  one  of  the  corks. 

"Success  to  tlae  drama  !"  cried  Claude. 

Bang  went  another  cork,  and  then  there  was  such  a  jingling  of  glasses,  and 
hissing  of  champagne,  as  never  was  seen  ;  and  how  Ophelia  and  the  queen  did  eat 
the  pastry,  to  be  sure  ! 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  all  the  honours,  and  then  the  principal  tragedian 
rose  to  propose  a  toast  and  sentiment. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemfn?"  he  said,  "  when  I  see  myself  surrounded  by  youth, 
beauty,  and  talent,  like — like  I  don't  know  what ;  and  when  I  observe  upon  the 
admirable  countenances  of  those  around  this  festive  board  a — a — a  kind  of  you 
know — 1  feel  that  I  ought  to  propose  — — *' 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  a  boy,  making  his  appearance  suddenly,  and  inter- 
rupting the  speaker  as  he  addressed  the  manager,  **  there's  two  gentlemen  as 
say  they  is  officers  of  justice,  and  Ihey  say  as  they  has  heerd  as  some  gentlemen 
is  here  as  they  wants.*' 

"  The  devil !"  said  Claude. 

"  Can  it  be  possible,"  said  the  tragedian,  **  that  the  officers  of  justice  are  base 
enough  to  interfere  with  persons  who  can  be  so  liberal  ?" 

"  Oh,  impossible  !"  said  all  the  company, 

*'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,*'  said  Claude,  "  the  fact  is,  that  this  is  a  wager.  "We 
have  bet  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  couple  of  noblemen  in  London  that  we  would 
travel  a  thousand  miles,  with  a  couple  of  police  officers  after  us,  upon  a  sham 
charge  of  our  being  highwaymen,  which  the  officers  were  to  be  made  to  believe, 
so  that  they  should  not  be  Inkewarm  in  their  efforts  to  take  us,  without  being 
apprehended.    Will  you  help  us  to  win  the  wager  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes — yes  !"  cried  everybody. 

"  Stop  a  bit !"  cried  the  low  comedian.  "  Stop  a  bit!  I  will  open  the  long  trap 
in  the  stage  from  below,  and  if  you  three  stand  on  the  other  side  of  it,  the  mo- 
ment the  officers  come  to  seize  you,  down  they  will  go  at  once  beneath  the  stage." 

"Oh,  yes,  the  wretches  !"  said  Ophelia;  "  I  don't  wish  to  hurt  them,  but 
couldn't  something  jagged,  and  hard,  and  sha^-p,  be  put  underneath,  for  them  to 
fall  upon  ?  There's  nobody  in  the  world  more  human  than  I  am,  and  I  merely 
throw  out  the  little  suggestion  '." 

At  this  moment,  a  furious  knocking  came  at  the  door  that  led  to  the  stage  of 
the  theatre. 

"Stop  !"  cried  the  manager,  "  it's  just  possible  enough  that  disguised  as  these 
three  gentlemen  are,  the  officers  may  not  know  them,  and  in  tt  at  case,  it  will  be 
much  better  to  let  them  go  away  again  quite  quietly  as  they  came." 

"  We  should  prefer  that,"  said  Turpin.  ;. 

"  Yes,''  added  Claude;  "but  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  little  affair  of 
the  trap,  notwithstanding  ;  and  we  can  take  up  such  a  position  by  the  side  of  it 
as  will  protect  us,  if  you  will  show  us  where  it  is  on  the  stage." 

"All's  right !"  said  the  comedian  ;  "I  will  run  down  and  unbolt  it  at  once, 
and  if  there  is  any  fuss  afterwards,  we  can  easily  say  that  they  had  no  business 
'lere,  and  that  the  trap  was  unbolted  on  purpose  for  Ophelia's  grave." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Ophelia.     "  Now  you  be  off  at  once." 

The  knocking  continued  more  violently  than  before,  and^  the  manager  pointed 
out  the  place  upon  which  Claude  and  his  two  friends  might  stand,  so  as  to  be 
quite  clear  of  the  trap^  and  yet  so  that  no  one  could  dart  towards  them  without 
stepping  upon  it. 

The  six  bottles  of  champagne  were  all  drank  out,  and  great  havoc  had  been 
made  with  the  pastry  by  this  time,  so  that  the  tables  were  cleared  away,  and  the 
manager,  with  a  studied  look  of  surprise  upon  his  face,  went  and  opened  the  door 
at  which  all  the  knocking  had  taken  place. 

In  another  moment,  two  officers,  with  pistols  in  their  hands,  rushed  on  to  the 
stage, 

«  How  came  you  to  keep  us  so  long  at  the  door  ?"  cried  one,  with  a  violent 
rone.   "  We  shall  complain  to  the  magistrates  of  it.*' 
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"  But,  my  good  sir/*  said  tlie  manag-er,  *'  who  are  you,  now  you  are  here  ? 
We  were  in  the  middle  of  a  scene,  and  really  could  not  leave  off  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  visitors.  Pray  explain  your  business,  and  then  be  off,  for  we  are  en- 
gaged at  rehearsal,  and  your  presence  here  is  very  inconvenient  indeed." 

"And  shameful !"  said  Ophelia.  *'  You  are  the  ugliest  pair  of  wretches  ever  I 
saw  in  all  my  life  !" 

"  Dear  me,  miss,"  said  the  other  officer,  who  until  then  had  not  spoke;  "if  we 
are  ugly,  thank  God  our  noses  don't  turn  up  like  some  folks,  at  any  rate.  That's 
a  comfort  I" 

"  Oh,  you  odious  monster  !    Do  you  allude  to  my  nose  ?" 

*'  If  you  please,  miss." 

'*  Fiend  !     I   appeal'  to  all  the  world  about  my  nosei    I  hold  up  my  nose  to 
general  inspection.    Does  it  turn  up?    I  ask  everybody  of  an  unprejudiced  mind 
if  it  turns  up  in  the  least  V 
,  "  That  it  certainly  does  not,*'  said  Claude. 

"  It  is  a  vile  calumny,"  said  Dick  Turpin. 

'*  It  is  much  more  of  a  beautiful  Roman  nose,"  said  Jack,  *'than  a  tarn-up 
one,  to  my  ideas.*' 

"  The  villains,'*  sobbed  Ophelia,  "  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  my  nose,  when 
all  my  family  have  been  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  noses ;  but  he  must 
have  known  that,  and  so  thought  he  would  hurt  my  feelings  through  my  nose  ; 
but  it  won't  at  all  succeed— brutal  as  the  attack  is  upon  an  unoffending  female's 
nose,  it  won*t  succeed.  I  rise  superior  to  it,  and  I  treat  it  with  the  scorn  it 
deserves.*' 

**  Bravo  !"  cried  the  tragedian. 

"  Come — come,"  s^aid  the  principal  officer  of  the  two,  "  this  won't  do  for  us. 
We  are  after  three  highwaymen,  and  some  people  in  the  town  say  that  you  have 
strangers  here.  It  won't  do,  you  know,  to  play  any  tricks  with  us,  and  you  will 
find  it  rather  a  seriens  thing  to  tamper  with  the  law  when  it  is  in  pursuit  of 
offenders.** 

'*  We  tamper  with  t'ue  law?'*  said  the  manager.  *'  I  should  think  not.  But 
just  look  about  you,  gentlemen,  and  if  you  think  that  any  of  us  poor  players  are 
highwaymen,  say  so.'* 

"  Surely,"  said  Claude,  "  we  had  better  go  on  with  the  rehearsal.  These  gen- 
tlemen, while  they  are  prosecuting  their  own  business,  cannot  have  any  wish  to 
interrapt  ours." 

*'  Who  are  you  ?"  said  the  chief  officer. 

"  Jonathan  Grogs,  sir,  at  your  service." 

*' Indeed  !     I  think  1  have  seen  you  soraesvhere,  my  friend.'* 

"  Very  possible." 

"Perhaps  you  have  seen  me,  too  ?"  said  Dick  Turpin. 

**And  me  ?"  said  Jack. 

*'And  all  of  us?"  said  Ophelia.  **  Perhaps  you  have  seen  all  of  Us,  you 
wretches  1" 

The  two  officers  whispered  together,  and  then  one  of  them  said — 

*'Our  information  is  quite  clear  and  complete  regarding  the  fact  of  three  per- 
sons having  come  here,  and  we  shall  be  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  taking 
the  whole  company  before  the  justices,  when  there  will  be  such  an  accurate  ex- 
amination as  will  either  satisfy  them  or  not  that  you  are  all  what  you  pretend  you 
are.  Resistance  is  useless,  as  you  will  only  bring  yourselves  into  trouble  by  at- 
tempting it,  and  perhaps  get  personal  injury,  for  we  are  men  who  will  do  our  duty 
let  the  consequences  he  what  they  may." 

"You  doci't  say  so  ?"  said  Claude. 

'*  Yes  we  do  ;  and  insolence  will  do  good." 

"  Well,  I  for  one  won't  go,'*  adc'ed  Claude  ;  *'and  it  will  be  a  bad  day's  work, 
to  the  first  person  who  ties  to  take  me,'* 

**  Will  it,  indeed  ?'*  said  the  officer.  Then  turning  to  his  companion,  he  said, — 
*'  Watkins,  let's  have  that  one  first.'* 
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"  All's  right." 

They  botli  made  a  rush  at  Claude,  and  stepping  upon  the  treacherous  trap, 
down  they  went  below  the  stage,  calling  out  murder  as  they  proceeded  to  the 
dismal  depths. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  said  the  manager,  *'  that  was  the  trap  for  Ophelia's  grave  !  I  really 
hope  you  are  not  hurt,  gentlemen  ?'* 

•'Help!— help  !" 

"  Coming — coming.  You  ought  to  have  asked  if  all  the  traps  were  right,  you 
ought,  indeed." 

"We  will  oe  off,'  s?.id  Claude,  in  a  whisper  to  the  manager.  ''You  will 
do  us  the  greatest  possible  favour  by  taking  us  to  our  horses  now  at  once.  We 
have  no  time  to  lose." 

"This  way." 

Claude  and  his  two  friends  darted  through  a  little  side-door  after  the  manager, 
who  led  them  by  r  ither  an  intricate  route  to  the  hack  of  the  theatre  again.  The 
horses  were  got  out  in  a  few  minutes,  and  Jack  said — 

"Good  gracious,  are  we  to  go  off  in  this  costume  ?" 

'*  I  did  not  think  for  a  moment  of  that,"  said  the  manager.  Come  on,  you 
must,  change.  This  way.  And  yet,  I  must  stay  and  mind  the  horses.  It's  the 
first  door  to  the  left." 

"I  know  the  room,"  said  Claude. 

They  all  three  made  their  way  to  the  dressing-room  where  their  owri'^lothes 
were,  and  with  a  marvelous  rapidity,  such  as  without  some  extraordinary  im- 
pulse to  urge  them  to  it,  would  have  been  quite  impossiole,  they  got  lid  of  their 
theatrical  trapping'^,  and  resumed  their  own  clothing. 

Ihe  manager,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  stage  dressing,  was  quite  surprised  to 
see  them  so  soon. 

*■'  You  are  quick,  indeed,"  he  said  ;  ''mount  and  be  off  now,  and  good  luck  go 
with  you." 

"  Take  that,"  said  Claude,  as  he  handed  him  a  purse;  "  take  that,  and  divide 
it  among  your  company  according  to  your  discretion ;  and  believe  me,  I  and  m; 
two  friends  will  for  ever  feel  grateful  for  the  favour  you  have  done  us  to-day." 

*'  Don't  mention  that;  you  will  put  a  meal  into  a  number  of  hungry  stomad 
by  your  liberality." 

Claude  raised  his  hat,  and  the  three  friends  set  off  at  a  ga"!lop  through  the  high 
street  of  Guildfordj  and  were  soon  clear   of  the  town,   and  in  the  pretty  country 


beyond  it. 


CHAPTER  CCXXVHI. 

THE  ROBERRY  OF  THE  PRIVATE  STAGE  COACH,  AND  ITS  RESULT. 

Claube  pulled  up  when  they  had  got  about  two  miles  from  Guiidfor(\  and 
bu«-st  into  a  loud  laugh,  as  he  said, — 

"  Well,  what  think  you  of  our  Guildford  adventure,  Jack  and  Dick  ?  Was  it 
not  an  amusing  one  V 

•*  It  Avas,"  s^id  Dick  ;  ''  I  only  wonder  if-  the  officers'  broke  their  necks  down 
that  trap  !     I  never  saw  people  disappear  so  cleanly  in  all  my  life." 

'*  I  hope  our  friends,  the  players,  will  not  get  into  any  trouble  upon  our  ac- 
count," said  Jack. 

"  Oh,  no, — that  is  not  at  all  likely,"  said  Dick  ;  ''they  will  not  be  forced  to  say 
anything  further  than  what  Claude  told  them.  But  what  do  you  think  of  doing, 
Claude,  now?" 

*'  Why,  of  making  our  way  to  London,  and  doing  the  best  we  can  upon  the 
road." 

•'  Agreed,—  I'm  qjite  willing.     It  strikes  me  that  we  get  on  capitally  together. 
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and  of  the  two,  I  certainly  prefer  this  sort  of  tlunar  to  solitude,  which  was  oever 

much  in  my  line."  ,^        ,  t 

**  Nor  in  mine  either,"  said  Claude  ;  *'  and  I  can  say  for  myself,  and  1  am  sure 
I  can  answer  for  Jack,  that  the  longer  you  think  proper  to  siay  with  us,  the  belter 
pleased  we  shall  be." 
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«  Yes,"  said  Jack,  "  that's  about  the  fact." 

*'  It's  a  fact,  then/'  said  Dick,  *'  that  it  gives  me  no  small  pleasure  to  hear 
of,  for  I  wag  really  at  times  afraid  that  you  mii^ht  g«  t  tiied  of  me  and  wish  me 
from  you ;  but  now  I  do  think  I  shall  stick  to  you  a  little  longer.  W  here  are  we 
now,  Jack  ?" 

"  Well,  we  have  got  into  a  cross-road,  I  rather  think.  * 
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**  There's  an  inn  a  little  in  advance,  I  suppose,"  said  Claude,  "  for  I  can  see 
a  swinging  sign  on  a  tall  post  in  the  road.     Let  us  push  on  and  see  what  it  is." 

They  rode  on,  and  soon  came  to  as  prettily  situated  an  inn  as  could  be  con- 
ceived. One  of  the  most  magnificent  chestnut  trees  they  had  ever  seen  shaded 
the  door,  and  there  were  four  horses  standing  there,  evidently  waiting  for  their 
riders,  who  were  within. 

"  It's  perhaps  worth  while  to  find  out  who  these  horsemen  are,'*  said  Claude  to 
Dick,  in  a  whisper.  "  Just  hold  my  horse  while  I  step  into  the  inn  ;  perhaps  I 
may  see  them." 

Claude  was  upon  the  point  of  dismountingj  when  the  riders  came  out  of  the 
inn.  They  were  four  young  men  attired  in  faded  finery,  and  they  assumed  a 
swaggering  gait  that  quite  astonished  Claude,  One  of  them  in  particular,  as  he 
mounted,  hummed  a  song,  the  burthen  of  which  was, — 

"  A  moonliglit  night,  a  moonUght  night, 
And  my  pistols  bright  aud  steady,  0  ! 
'Siaud  !  stand  !'  I  cry,  and  without  sob  or  sigh, 
I. pocket  all  their  rowdy,  0  !" 

With  a  whoop  and  a  shout,  the  four  horsemen  then  trotted  off.  Dick  and  Jack 
looked  at  Claude,  and  Claude  looked  at  them  with  surpiise,  and  then  Jack  said, — 

"  Why,  Claude,  if  we  don't  look  out,  we  shall  be  robbed  upon  the  highway 
by  these  fellcws." 

*'Upon  my  word,"  said  Claude,  ''it  looks  very  like  it.  What,  on  earth,  can 
be  the  meaning  of  it  ?" 

"  And  who  are  they  here  V  said  Dick. 

'•  Perhaps  the  landlord  knows  them.  I  will  go  into  the  inn  as  J  intended,  and 
inquire.     Oh,  here  he  is,  I  suppose." 

At  this  moment,  a  little  corpulent  man,  with  evident  looks  of  alarm,  made  his 
appearance  at  the  inn  door,  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  he  looked  after 
the  four  horsemen,  and  shook  his  head. 

"Hilloa,  landlord!"  said  Claude,  "who  are  those  worthies  that  have  just 
left  your  door  V 

"  Worthies  do  you  call  them,  sir  ?'' 

"  Why,  perhaps  the  term  is  misapplied  ;  but  they  don't  seem  the  most  respect- 
able members  of  society." 

p  "  Respectable  ?     No,  sir.     Oh,  dear,  no.     I  only  _h ope  I  shall  never  see  them 
at  the  White  Horse  again,  that's  all," 

"  Why,  who  are  they,  then  V* 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  gentlemen — if  you  are  going  down  the  load,  don't  do  it. 
Don't  do  it.  You  will  be  robbed — robbed,  gentlemen,  and,  for  all  I  know, 
murdered !" 

"  Robbed  and  murdered  ?"  ^ 

**  Yes,  gentlemen  :  indeed  you  will." 
[^  *' Oh,  you  don't  mean  that,  landlord?" 

*'  Don't  I  though  !  You  take  a  fool's  advice,  now,  for  once,  and  stop  at  the 
White  Horse.  Don't  you  go  any  farther,  now,  or  else,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen, 
it  will  be  all  the  worse  for  you.'' 

"  But  why,  landlord  ?" 

The  landlord  looked  right  and  left  to  see  that  no  one  was  listening  to  him,  and 
then  coming  close  up  to  Claude,  he  said,  while  Jack  and  Dick  eagerly  listened — 

•*  Did  you  see  that  one,  sir,  that  was  singing  a  bit  of  a  song  V 

*5  Yes— yes." 

''And  you  heard  him,  sir,  as  well?  You  took  a  good  look  at  him,  I  hope,, 
gentlemen,  so  that  you  might  know  him  again?" 

"  We  did— we  did." 

"Then,  gentlemen,  I  can  tell  you  that  that  person  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than— than "        y 

<  Who  ?— who  ?" 


i 
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"The  celebiated  Claude  Duval,  the  highwayman!'         ,    ^    ,       ,         i.-       ir 
"  You  don't  say  so  ?  '  said  Claude,  making  a  very  great  effort  to  keep  himself 

from  bursting  out   laughing  in  the  corpulent  little  landlords  face.        You  really 

don't  eay  so,  my  honest  friend?" 

"ish'possTble?"  said  both  Dick  and  Jack,  aftecting  to  lift  up  their  hands  in 
positive  horror  at  the  idea  of  being  in  such  close  proximity  to  such  a  dreadtal  ancl 
atrocious  character  as  Claude  Duval  the  celebrated  highwayman  was  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes. 

'•  Yes,"  added  the  landlord,  who  was  quite  gratified  at  the  impression  he 
thought  he  had  made.  "  Yes,  that  was  him  ;  and  I  can  tell  you  it  will  take  me 
some  time  to  get  over  the  fright.  I  was  told  he  was  upon  this  road,  but  1  didn  t 
believe  it-leastways,  I  didn't  put  myself  out  of  the  way  about  it,  and^only 
laughed  ;  but  now  I'm  all  of  a  shake.     Yes,  gentlemen,  I  am  all  of  a  shake. 

"And  no  wonder,"  said  Claude.  "Bat  how  did  you  come  to  make  the  dis- 
covery, landlord  ?"  ,  .       -ITT.-i      TT 

"  Why  vou  see,  gentlemen,  first  of  all,  when  they  came  to  the  White  Horse, 
I  thought' they  were  no  good,  so  I  kept  a  sort  of  watch  upon  them-you  under- 
stand, gentlemen  ?  They  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  ;  and  just  as  I  took  ^t  _w>  ^ 
heard  one  of  'em  say  to  that  young  fellow  who  was  singng  the  song.  Well, 
Duval,  I  hope  we  shall  have  good  luck.'  " 

"  Indeed  '" 

*'  Yes,  sir".  That's  what  I  heard  ;  and  1  heard  something  else,  too.  and  that 
was,  that  they  were  going  to  stop  Lord  Whiffle." 

*' And  who  is  he?"  .    -,     j         j 

"Whv  gentlemen,  he  is  a  nobleman  of  very  great  taste,  indeed,  and  a  very 
nice  man.'  He  has  set  up  a  stage-coach  of  his  own,  and  it's  got  up  just  like  any 
other  statre-coach  ;  and  his  lordship  drives  it,  and  people  actually  think  it  is  a 
stage-coa°ch  at  times,  and  call  after  it,  and  that's  the  joke,  you  see,  gentlemen.      ^ 

"  A  very  brilliant  one  certainly,'^   said   Claude.     « But  don't  he  ever  take 

"  Ob  yes,  when  he  is  in  a  funny  humour  he  will  take  up  anybody  ;  and  then 
when  they  stop  he  will  say  '  Pray  remember  the  coachman  '  and  that  s  a  capital 
joke." 

"What  an  idiot  he  must  be  !" 

*' An  idiot,  sir  ?"  ^        r     .^  i       •  a.j  ? 

"  Yes  Why  don't  his  friends  put  him  into  aome  asylum  for  the  weak-mmaed  ^ 
But  that  is  their  affair,  not  ours.  Do  you  really  think  that  Claude  Duval  intends 
to  attack  his  lordship's  coach  V  ,  .       ^       i.    <. 

'*!  am  sure  of  it,  sir;  and  1  strongly  advise  you.  gentlemen,  to  stop  here 
till  the  affair  is  over,  for  you  don't  know  what  mischief  may  come  of  it.  1  have 
heard  that  that  Duval  is  a  most  desperate  fellow." 

-  So  have  1.  But  our  business  will  not  perniit  us  to  stop.  So  we  must  take 
our  chances  on  the  road.     What  has  his  lordship's  coach  upon  it,  landlord  1       ^ 

"  Nothing  at  all,  gentlemen.     You  would  know  it  in  a  moment  if  you  saw  it, 
for  there   is  no  reading  on  it  at  all.     It's  quite  a  plain  coach ;  and  sometimes, 
when  somebody  hails  it,  and  his  lord.hip  stops,  he  says    '  What  do  you  want . 
and  the  person  says,  '  Where  are  you  going  to,  coachman  ?    and  he  says,      yvj^ere- 
evervou   seeit   written   on   the   coach    panels;'  and  then  the  perso-ilooks  and 
looks',  and  can't  see  anything,  and  that's  another  of  his  lordship  s  jokes,      lou 

""""  oT "it's  easily  understandable,  and  I  really  cannot  say  which  of  his  lordship's 
jokes  13  the  most  admirable.  Good-day,  landlord  :  we  are  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  information/  i    t  •      v:    v.«„j   ^r^A 

They  trotted  off,  and  the  landlord  looked  after  them,  f^^^^^^.^^^.fj^^?  ^X 
prophesying   that  they   would  come  to    their    deaths  if  they  met  with  Claude 

Duval. 
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When  they  had  got  some  distance  from  the  inn,  Claude  pulled  up,  and  turning 
to  Dick  and  Jack,  he  said — 

"  Can  either  of  you  give  a  likely  explanation  of  this  affair  ?  Wh&t,  on  earth, 
can  it  all  mean  V 

"  The  only  thing!  can  think  of,"  cried  Dick.  **  is  that  some  fellows  haTC  taken 
to  the  road  and  have  adopted  your  name,  Claude,  as  a  means  of  making  the 
business  more  profitable  than  probably  it  otherwise  would  be." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Jack,  "  that  must  be  it.* 

*'  Well,"  said  Claude,  "  it's  about  the  only  explanation  that  presents  itself  of 
the  affair  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  put  up  with  it  quietly,  I  can  assure  them. 
What  I  do,  I  will  stand  the  consequences  and  the  repute  of;  but  I  am  not  going 
to  let  another  bring  disgrace  upon  m}  name  and  my  courage,  by  insane  proceed- 
ings on  the  road," 

"  Let  us  after  them,"  said  Dick,  "and  convince  them  that  it  is  rather  dan- 
gerous to  travel  with  such  an  alias.  They  cannot  have  got  very  far  by  this  time, 
and  we  are  better  mounted  than  they,  for  I  took  a  good  look  at  their  horses,  and 
I  will  engage  that  ours  couH  beat  them  all  to  pieces  at  actual  work.'* 

"Come  on,  then." 

Duval  was  rather  in  a  state  of  aggravation  at  the  idea  that  the  person  livhora 
he  had  seen  should  adopt  his  name.  It  was  really  a  species  of  arregance  that  he 
was  hardly  prepared  for;  and  probably  if  the  jocose  young  man  who  had  sung 
the  verse  of  the  highwayman's  song  at  the  inn -door  had  come  suddenly  in  his  way, 
Claude  would  have  made  him  repent  most  bitterly  the  assumption  of  the  cha- 
racter that  did  not  belong  to  him. 

Fortunately  for  that  individual,  however,  he  did  not  happen  to  come  in  the  way 
of  Claude,  and  afttr  about  a  mite's  gallop  down  the  road,  Jack  raised  himself 
in  his  stirrups  and  said— 

*'  A  coach  I     A  coach  I"  r- 

.  *'  Which  way,  Jack :'» 

**  Coming  on  to  meet  us.    There,  don't  you  see  it?" 

"Ah,  yes,  I  do — and,  by  George,  there  are  the  very  four  fellows  we  saw  at  the 
inn.     Look  at  thera  tJick.     They  are  them." 

The  three  friends  i  ow  stopped  and  drew  aside,  so  that  they  were  very  much 
in  the  shadow  of  some  tall  trees  that  grew  close  to  the  road-side,  and  from  that 
spot  they  were  the  witnesses  to  about  as  curious  and  amusing  a  scene  as  they  had 
ever  witnessed. 

-  The  coach  they  had  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  deciding  to  be  that  of  the  facetious 
iiobleman  who,  in  so  very  small  a  way,  thought  himself  so  very  jocular,  for  it  was 
quite  plain,  as  the  landlord  of  the  White  Horse  had  described  it  to  be,  and  no 
one  was  upon  it  but  the  apparent  coachman,  and  a  lad  behind  in  a  red  coat,  who 
played  the  part  of  a  guard.  Coming  after  this  coach,  which  was  drawn  by  four 
horses,  came  the  personages  who  had  been  seen  at  the  inn  door,  one  of  whom 
gave  himself  out  to  be  Claude  Duval.  A  most  amusing  race  took  place,  until  a 
pistol  shot  was  fired  by  one  the  horsemen,  and  then  his  lordship  immediately 
pulled  up. 

The  four  horsemen  galloped  up  in  a  moment.  One  of  them  went  to  the  heads 
of  the  two  leading  horses,  and  held  them  until  the  others  surrounded  the  coach. 
The  distance  was  too  great  to  hear  ',?hat  was  said ;  but  the  conduct  of  his  lord- 
ship was  the  best  joke  of  all. 

He  dropped  the  reins,  and  scrambled  on  to  the  roof  of  the  coach,  where  he  got 
upon  his  knees,  and  in  the  most  abject  manner  imaginable,  held  up  his  joined 
hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  lad  in  the  red  coatfroUed  out  of  the  little 
dickey  at  the  back  of  the  coach,  and  lay  flat  upon  his  back  in  the  road. 

**  I  should  like  wonderfully,"  said  Claude^  •*  to  hear  what  they  all  say.  Can 
we  not  get  a  little  closer  ?" 

^  "  Yes,  easily,"  said  Jack.  <*  Let  us  get  through  this  gate.  The  meadow  con- 
tinues all  the  way  to  the  spot  of  the  encounter,  parallel  with  the  road,  and  if  we 
lead  our  horses,  I  don't  think  it  is  possible  that  we  can  be  seen." 
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*•  Come  on,  then,  at  once." 

The  gate  to  which  Jack  had  alluded  was  close  at  hand,  and  they  soon  opened 
it,  and  passed  through  into  the  meadow.  Dismounting,  then,  they  led  their  horses 
along  the  silent  turf,  and  in  a  few  moments  were  exactly  opposite  to  the  scene  of 
the  encounter,  and  only  hidden  from  observation  by  a  clay  bank,  witii  a  thick  set 
hedge  at  tUe  top  of  it. 

The  noble  lord,  who  was  so  very  facetious,  was  pleading  for  his  life.  The 
four  highwaymen  had  crape  masks  on,  that  concealed  the  upper  portion  ef  their 
faces  completely,  and  they  had  pistols  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  made  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  flourishing,  to  the  immense  terror  of  his  Lordship  of 
Whiffle. 

"  Oh,  spare  ray  life,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "spare  my  life.  I  will  give  you  all 
my  money  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  spare  my  life.  1  don't  mean  any  harno,  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Highwayman." 

**  Are  you  Lord  Whiffle  V   cried  one. 

*'  Yes,  sir,  if  you  please.     Ob,  have  mercy  upon  me." 

**  Did  you  not  say  in  St.  James's  Street  only  yesterday,  that  you  defied  all  the 
highwaymen  in  England  to  rob  you  ?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no,  sir,  you  are  quite  mistaken;  I  only  said  I  hoped  they  would 
be  so  good  as  not  to  step  me,  that  was  all,  sir  ;  but  I  am  quite  willing  to  be 
robbed,  indeed,  I  am,  sir."' 

'•  Do  you  know  that  I  am  Claude  Duval  V* 

**0h — ch — oh  J  I  was  told  you  were  upon  the  road,  sir,  but  I  did  not  know 
you,  sir.     I  have  some  money,  sir ;  and  I  only  ask  for  my  life  I" 


CHAPTER  CCXXIX. 

OLAUDE    ROBS    THE   THIEVES — AND    MAKES    A    LITTLE    DISCOVERY. 

The  abject  manner  in  which  Lord  Whiffle  begged  and  prayed  for  his  life  ex-^ 
cited  both  the  amusement  and  the  indignation- of  Claude  and  his  companions. 

**  Is  it  not  monstrous,"  said  Claude,  '*  to  hear  a  fellow  set  such  store  by  his 
paltry  existence,  that  he  will  whine  and  weep  in  such  a  way  as  that  about  it  ?** 

"  It  is  contemptible  enough,"  said  Jack  ;  "  but  then/ you  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  he  is  a  lord,  and,  of  course,  a  legislator  for  his  country,  and  loves  to 
spend  the  taxes  that  the  people  are  fools  enough  to  pay ;  therefore,  his  life  is  of 
more  importance  than  that  of  any  ordinary  person." 

**  Precisely,''{said  Dick.  '^  But  do  listen  to  them.  It  is  as  good  as  a  play.  I 
am  much  amused." 

"  Oh,  then,"  cried  the  fellow  who  played  the  part  of  Duval, /'you  have  some 
money  with  you  ?*' 

"  Yes,  dear,  sir,  I  have,"  whimpered  his  lordship ;  '*  and  it  is  all  at  your  service. 
I  hare  no  objection,  likewise,  to  draw  you  a  cheque  if  you  willfbe  pleased  to  accept 
of  it,  and  it  you  will  only  spare  my  life — I  assure  you  I  never  did  much  harm." 

**  Why,  I  suppose,  to  tell  the  truth,  you  are  stupid  ?' 

*'  Yes,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  I  rather  think  I  am." 

"  Oh,  very  well.  In  that  case,  then,  we  will  only  rob  ycu  ;  and  you  will,  I  hope, 
remember  for  the  longest  day  you  have  to  live,  meeting  with  Claude  Duval  upon 
the  high-road." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  thank  you,  sir,  I  shall  remember  it,  and  anything  else  you  may  be  so 
good  as  to  require  of  me." 

'*  Well,  since  you  are  so  submissive,  give  up  your  purse  ;  and  write  the  cheque 
you  speak  of.     Here  is  a  pencil  and  paper  ;  let  it  be  for  five  hundred  pounds." 

«'  Five  hundred  pounds  ?  Oh,  dear — oh,  dear  !'* 

"  Very  good.    You  don't  like  it,  and  between  you  and  me,  I  don't  think  your 
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life  is  worth  one  half  the  money.  If  you  will  just  hold  your  hea'l  a  little  on  one 
side  so  that  I  may  get  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  into  your  ear^  I  will  blow  your  brains 
out  in  a  moment  as  comfortably  as  possible." 

"  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  !  I  will  write  the  cheque  at  once,  I  will,  in- 
deed. Oh,  dear,  it's  more  even  than  my  coach  cost ;  it  is,  indeed  ;  hut  anything 
to  oblige  you,  sir.     Excuse  its  being  a  little  shalcy,  but  it  will  be  all  right,  sir." 

*'  Are  we  going  to  put  up  with  this  ?"  said  Dick. 

*'  Not  exactly,"  said  Claude.  "  I  propose  that  we  let  this  little  affair  proceed, 
and  when  his  lordship  is  fairly  robbed  and  those  fellows  have  left  him,  we  will  be 
after  them  quickly." 

"  Agreed." 

Poor,  miserable  Lord  Whiffle  shook  so  that  it  was  far  from  being  an  easy  mat- 
ter with  him  to  write  the  cheque  that  was  proposed  to  him  ;  but  he  did  get  through^ 
it  in  some  sort  of  fashion  ;  and  having  surrendered   his  purse,  his  watch,  and  his 
rings  to  the  sham  Claude  Duval,  he  with  a  groan  said, 

*'  i  humbly  suppose,  sir,  that  now  I  may  go  ?" 

"Why,  yes,  1  don't  see  anything  particular  to  stop  you  now,  my  Lord 
Whiffle,  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  you  won't  deny  at  your  club  in  London 
that  you  have  been  robbed  on  the  highvvay  by  Claude  Duval,  that  is  all." 

"  Oh,  dear  no.     Anything  you  like,  sir.     I  won't  deny  anything/' 

"Go  back,  then,  on  your  road,  for  if  yon  come  in  the  direction  we  are  going, 
we  shall  be  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  blowing  your  brains  out,  notwith- 
standing all  promises  to  the  contrary." 

Lord  Wbifflle  was  as  submissive  as  any  human  being  could  possibly  be,  and 
turning  his  horses'  head  towards  Guilford  again,  he  went  off  at  a  trot,  shaking  so 
as  he  did,  that  the  horses,  no  doubt,  wondered  who  was  jerking  at  the  reins  in  such 
an  odd  fashion.  But  no  sooner  had  his  lordship  got  to  a  distance  that  made  him 
out  of  ear  shot,  than  the  four  highwayman  burst  into  an  uproarious  peal  of 
laughter,  and  seemed  so  delighted  with  the  success  of  the  adventure,  that  they 
could  hardly  sit  their  horses. 

"It's  capital,"  said  one,  in  a  very  eiFeminate  tone  of  voice.  "  It's  capital ! 
How  much  money  have  you  got  out  of  him  altogether,  Tom.  Let's  count  it  over 
at  once." 

"Oh,  it's  a  good  lot.  But  let  us  get  off  to  London  now  as  quickly  as  we  can 
possibly  do  so.    We  will  all  go  to  my  lodgings,  and  mak©  merry  upon  the  occasion. 

"  That  will  do — come  on." 
.    They  sst  off  at  a  pleasant  kind  of  trot,  and  Claude,  as  he  looked  at  his  two 
friends,  said — 

*' Well,  I  think  that  they  take  things  coolly,  don't  they  ?" 

**  They  do,  indeed,  said  Jack.  "  But  you  don't  mean  to  let  them  go  off  in  that 
way,  Claude?" 

'*Not,  exactly.  Let  us  get  into  the  road,  and  be  off  after  them,  directly. 
A  stern  chase,  as  they  say  at  sea,  is  a  long  chese,|and  it  won't  do  to  let  them  get 
too  far  ahead." 

"  Certainly  not,  and  here  is  a  gap  in  the  hedge,  quite  convenient  to  get  the 
horses  through.  Come  on.  Hear  we  are  in  the  high-road,  and  by  this  time  they 
must  be  a  mile  off." 

"  Which  it  will  take  a  good  canter  of  three  to  make  up,"  said  Jack,  "  so  it  is  no 
use  playing  at  it." 

"  Off  we  go,"  said  Claude,  as  he  put  his  horse  to  speed,  and  in  a  moment  the 
whole  three  of  them  were  going  at  a  pace  along  the  road  that  promised  rapidly  to 
diminish  the  distance  between  them  and  the  party  they  pursued. 

Claude,  by  dint  of  raising  his  voice  and  speaking  very  slowly,  managed  to  carry 
on  a  sort  of  conversation  with  his  two  friends,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of 
doing  so  at  the  pace  they  wer*  going  at. 

*'  1  have  thouoht,"  he  said,  "  of  a  way  of  managing  the  affair,  which  will  afford 
us  no  small  share  of  amusement,  as  well  as  terrifying  the  paity  we  are  in 
pursuit  of." 
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"  How  will  you  do  it  ?"  said  Dick. 

"  In  the  first  place,  let  us  rob  them  of  all  tfeeir  plunder,  and  of  all  thei»  own 
cash  likewise,  if  they  have  any  ;  and  then  we  can  easily  find  some  spot  where  we 
can  alter  our  appearance,  and  come  upon  them  as  officers  of  justice,  and  give 
them  into  custody  for  the  robbery  on  Lord  Whiffle,  By  that  means  we  shall 
clear  the  road  of  them,*' 

"  It  will,  indeed." 

"  What  say  you,  Jack — will  that  suit  ?" 

'*  Excellently  well ;  an^  there  are  our  men  in  advance  of  as ;  don't  you  see  them, 
Claude,  down  in  the  hollow,  there  ? —  and  they  don't  seem  to  be  at  all  alarmed^" 

"  Not  they,  indeed.  Why,  I  do  believe  tkey  see  us,  and  are  v^aiting  for  us. 
Perhaps  they  think  they  will  have  some  more  booty.  That  would  be  a  rich  thing 
if  we  were  to  be  stopped  on  the  highway,  after  all," 

'«  Rather  so/'  said  Dick.     "  Let  us  try  it." 

They  galloped  on  now,  and  sure  eaough,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance, 
they  found  the  four  horsemen  who  robbed  Lord  Whiffle  goin  g  on  at  an  easy 
trot,  and  conversing  together  as  if  nothing  were  at  all  amiss.  Twice  or  thrice  some 
of  them  half  turned,  and  looked  rather  steadily  at  Claude  and  his  friends  ;  but 
they  did  not  stop. 

"Jack,"  said  Claude,  *'you  stand  a  few  feet  behind  us,  and  prevent  them 
from  escaping  that  way,  while  Dick  and  I  ride  past  them,  and  then  suddenly  turn 
upon  them.'  ^ 

I        "  That  will  do,"  said  Jack. 
1        This  little  manoeuvre  was  executed  in  a  few  moments.     Jack,  with  a  pistol  in 
his  hand,   halted,  and  Claude  and  Dick  rode  past  the  party  about  twenty  paces, 
and  then  suddenly  turning  face  to  face  with  them,  Claude  cried — 

"  Stand  !     For  your  lives,  stand  1'* 

The  four  horsemen  immediately  drew  up  in  some  confusionj  bustling  against 
each  other  as  they  did  so  in  tie  surprise  of  the  moment,  and  one  of  them  uttered 
quite  a  scream  of  alarm,  which  was  truly  ludicrous  to  hear. 

*'Now,  sirs,"  said  Claude,  *»lwill  trouble  you  for  your  money  and  other 
valuables,  if  you  please.  It  is  all  the  same  to  us  whether  you  provoke  us  to  blow 
your  brains  out  first  or  not ;  but  that  is  a  matter  for  your  own  consideration 
quite." 

"  Murder  V*  cried  one. 

"As  you  please,  gentlemen.    As  you  please.'^ 

Two  of  the  party  turned  their  horses*  heads  appareiity  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
but  there  was  Jack  Avith  a  huge  horse-pistol  in  his  hand,  and  they  saw  that  their 
case  was  hopeless.  Claude  dashed  up  to  the  young  man  who  had  passed  him- 
self ofi[  as  Claude  Duval,  and  laying  a  hand  upon  his  collar,  said  to  him — 

"  Now,  sir,  oblige  me  bv  telling  me  who  you  are  2" 

«I— I?     Who  I  am  ?"^ 

*'  Yes.  If  you  have  any  courage  in  you,  you  will  try  to  do  a  little  credit  to  th© 
name  you  have  assumed.  Are  you,  or  are  you  not  Claude  Duval,  the  highway- 
man ?" 

*'  On  dear,  no  !     I  am  not.". 

"Yes  you  are,  for  you  have  only  recently  announced  yourself  to  be  such;  and 
as  I  was  always  under  an  impression  that  that  was  my  name,  I  felt  just  a  little 
confounded  at  hearing  that  there  were  two  of  us," 

"  Oh,  have  mercy  upon  me  !     It  was  all  a  joke," 

*'  Rather  a  practical  one  though,  I  should  think.  But  we  are  disappointed. 
We  did  think  that  you  would  have  had  the  courage  to  defend  yourselves,  and 
then  there  might  have  been  a  little  sport ;  bat  this  is  a  very  lame  affair  indeed." 

"  Biit  we  don't  want  to  be  killed,"  said  one  of  the  party,  in  a  voice  that  made 
Claude  and  Dick  laugh. 

"  Come,*  added  Claude  ;  "  your  money  and  valuables  at  once.  We  are  not 
accustomed  to  delays." 

The  whole  four  horsemen  gave  up,  not  only  the  money  they  had  received  from 
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Lord  Whiffle,  but  a  considerable  suai  of  their  own,  as  well  as  a  gold  watch  that 
each  of  them  had,  so  that  upon  the  whole,  Claude  and  his  friends  were  very  well 
pleased  with  their  day's  work. 

**  Now,"  said  Claude,  let  me  advise  you,  by  all  means,  if  yoa  try  the  road 
again,  not  to  name  yourselves  by  any  names  but  your  own  ;  or  if  you  must  adopt 
one,  don't  let  it  be  mine,  for  the  only  thing  I  would  say  nothing  about,  were  you 
to  personify  rae,  would  be  if  you  were  to  be  hanged." 

"  And  that  you  may  be  as  soon  as  you  like,"  said  Dick. 

The  four  horsemen  looked  about  as  silly  as  they  possibly  could,  and  the  rueful 
manner  in  which  they  regarded  each  other,  was  most  particularly  comic,  goio^ 
far  to  disarm  Claude  of  the  rage  that  he  naturally  enough  felt  against  them  at 
their  assumption  of  his  name  on  the  road, 

*'  Good  day,"  he  said  ;  "  perhaps  you  will  remember  us  in  your  prayers,  and 
you  may  consider  yourselves  well  off  to  escape  as  you  have  done.  It's  only, 
you  know,  the  highwayman  robbing  the  highwayman;  and  as  we  have  the  most 
right  to  Claude  Duval's  booty,  we  consider  that  what  we  have  taken  from  you, 
we  have  quite  honestly  come  by." 

The  discomfited  robbers  of  Lord  Whiffle  made  no  reply  to  this.  It  was  qiflte 
evident  that  whatever  joke  Claude  Duval  and  his  friends  found  in  the  transaction, 
they  could  see  none  whatever ;  and  with  the  most  ludicrously  chop-fallen  looks 
in  the  world,  they  saw  all  their  plunder  taken  away.  , 

**  Now  for  Oxford!"  said  Claude,  on  purpose  to  give  the  four  discomfited 
men  an  idea  that  they  would  not  again  see  them,  and  away  the  friends  went  at  a 
gallop,  which  they  did  not  in  the  least  abate  until  they  got  to  a  turn  of  the  road 
which  hid  them  from  observation.  ,,it-.5|g^ 

If  his  life  had  depended  upon  his  preserving  silence,  Claude  could  not  have  pre- 
vented himself  from  stopping  to  laugh  ;  and  in  a  shout  of  merriment,  he  showed 
how  much  he  had  been  amused  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  four  robbers  of  Lord 
Whiffle. 

"  Did  you  ever,"  he  said,  "  in  all  your  life,  come  across  such  absolute  cowards 
as  they  were  ?" 

*'  Never,"  said  Dick,  *'  except  Lord  Whiffle,  who  T  verily  believe  would  have 
conquered  them  all  if  he  had  had  the  courage  to  flourish  his  whip  at  them  only.  Such 
fellows  as  that  are  enough  to  bring  discredit  upon  our  profession,  and  yet  they 
must  have  been  tolerably  successful,  for  they  had  means,  and  were  well  dressed." 

''  They  may  well  be  successful,"  said  Claude,  "  when  they  meet  with  greater 
cowards  than  they  are  themselves." 

"ThatVabout  it,"  said  Jack;  **  but  do  you  intend  still  to  persevere  in  perse- 
cuting them,  Claude?" 

"  Do  I?  Yes,  Jack,  I  do,  indeed.  It  will  be  the  finest  fun  in  the  world  now 
to  take  them  into  custody.  Let  us  dismount  in  this  quiet  spot,  and  make  such 
alterations  in  our  costume  as  we  can,  so  as  to  look  [as  like  oflBcers  as  possible. 
We  have  seen  enough  of  that  sort  ol  gentry,  I  think,  to  be  able  to  imitate  them 
pretty  well." 

"  We  ought,"  said  Jack. 

The  vallise  which  Jack  had  at  the  back  of  his  saddle,  held  quite  an  astonishing 
number  of  articles  in  a  small  compass  ;  and  as  they  were  all  skilfully  got  up  for 
the  express  purpose  of  disguise,  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the 
object  that  Claude  had  in  view. 

When  they  all  put  on  brown  wigs  of  quite  a  different  colour  to  their  natural 
hair,  and  made  a  few  alterations  in  their  costume,  among  which  was  the  placing 
a  red  handkerchief  just  within  each  of  iheir  coats  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  im- 
mediately to  the  idea  that  they  had  red  waistcoats,  .they  looked^  as  ,Iike 
officers  as  they  possibly  could. 

**  Have  you  that  little  gilt  staff.  Jack,"  said  Claude,  "  that  we  borrowed  of  a 
fellow  once  who  thought  he  would  be  clever  enough  to  frighten  us  with  it  ?" 

*'  Yes,  Claude,  here  it  is." 
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Jack  prcduced  ai  officer's  staff  with  i:s  little  gilt  crown  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
.Claude  put  it  in  his  pocket,  saying  — 

'•]f  that  don't  frighten  them  a  little,  I  don't  know  what  will,  for  they  seem 
i  just  the  sort  to  be  teniiied  at  it.  And  now  let  us  go  a^ter  them  again  just  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  This  will  be  better  sport  than  before,  though  not  so  profit- 
able perhaps."  ,. 


iii;ii!iii!i«ii' 


,iiiiiiiiiiiiil!|!||i' 


THE  THREE  FRIENDS  DISCOVER  THE  COINER  IN  THE  OLD  ORANGE. 


CHAPTER  CCXXX. 

DUVAIs  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  VENTURE  A  MTTLE  TOO  FAR. 

The  four  horsemen,  in  their  intense  chagrin  at  being;  so  effectually  robbed  of 
what  they  had  so  easily  got  from  the  fears  of  Lord  Whiffle,  did  not  seem  to  have 
spirit  enough  left  in  them  to  gallop,  al* hough  they  were  well-mounted  ;  and  by 


K' 
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the  time  Claude  and  his  two  friends  had  gone  a  eouple  of  miles,  they  saw  them 
a  little  in  advance  upon  the  wood. 

"  They  will  not  recognise  us,''  said  Dick  to  Jack ;  "do  you  think  that  we  are 
quite  safe  in  that  way  i"" 

"  I  do  ;  there  is  but  one  chance  against  us.'* 

"  What  is  that,  Jack?"  said  Claude;  "v7hat  chance  is  that  that  you  con- 
sider to  be  against  us  ?" 

"  Why,  just  think,  if  they  had  taken  a  good  look  at  our  horses,  they  would  know 
them  again  ;  but  1  think  they  were  in  too  much  of  a  fright  to  know  whether  we 
were  mounted  on  blue,  black,  or  gray  steeds." 

"  That  is  my  opinion/'  said  Claude,  "  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  in  the 
state  of  mind  they  were  in,  they  were  totally  incapable  of  coming  to  any  con- 
clusion of  that  sort." 

"  There,"  said  Dick,  "  they  are  looking  at  us  now,  and,  behold !  they  have  come 
to  a  stand-still ;  perhaps  they  think  they  will  yet  retrieve  this  day's  work  by  a 
good  booty,  and  they  mean  to  stop  us.  Let  us  push  on— this  will  be  capital  sport.'* 

**  Prepare  your  pistols,*'  said  Claude.  *'I  will  call  upon  them  to  surrender 
in  the  king's  name,  and  we  will  take  them  on  to  Ealing,  and  have  them  put  in  the 
lock-up  there  for  the  robbery  on  Lord  Whiffle.     Forward  !  forward  1" 

He  dashed  on,  and  Dick  and  Jack  followed  him  closely.  The  four  horsemen 
had  drawn  up  together  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  looked  rather  panic- 
stricken  at  this  sudden  charge.  It  was  quite  evident  that  there  was  no  recogni- 
tion of  our  three  adventurers  by  the  party.  Claude  rode  close  up  to  them,  and 
producing  the  little  gilt  staff,  he  called,-— 

**  Surrender,  you  ruffians,  surrender  !  Id  the  king's  name,  I  call  upon  you  to 
surrender  :  you  are  our  prisoners." 

The  four  horsemen  looked  at  each  other  with  dismay  upon  their  countenances. 

<'  Forward,  my  lads,  and  seize  them  !"  added  Claude;  *'they  are  desperate  high- 
waymen, and  one  of  them'  is  the  notorious  Claude  Duval.  There  will  be  a 
capital  reward  for  seizing  him.  Shoot  them  at  once  if  they  resist ;  we  mus't  have 
them  dead  or  alive." 

"  Stop  !  oh,  stop  !"  cried  one  of  the  party ;  "  we  don't  at  all  resist.  It  is  all  a 
mistake." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  I"  said  Claude,  "  it  is  no  mistake.  Lord  Whiffle  is  raising  the 
country  on  account  of  a  robbery  upon  him  by  four  highwaymen,  one  of  whom 
is  Claude  Duval,  and  you  are  the  man." 

"The  devil  he  is  l"  cried  Dick. 

Dick  and  Jack  presented  their  pistols  at  the  head  of  the  party,  and  Claude 
flourished  his  staff  after  the  most  approved  constable-like  fashion. 

The  quietest  and  oldest  of  the  party  now,  in  a  loud  voice,  said— 

*'  My  friends,  this  affair  is  getting  too  troublesome  and  serious,  and  it  is  time, 
now  that  we  have  encountered  the  officers  of  justice,  that  we  should  really  explain 
who  and  what  we  are." 

"  Oh,  we  know  well  enough,"  said  Claude. 

"No,  you  don't,"  continued  the  speaker.  "Is  it  agreeable  to  3'^ou  all,  my 
friends,  that  I  tell  the  exact  truth  to  the  officers  ?'* 

it  Yes — yes,"  they  all  said,  and  one  of  them  was  actually  crying  and  whimper- 
ing, much  to  the  disgust  of  Claude,  who  said — 

«  Why,  you  cowardly  rascal,  you  are  not  fit  to  rob  a  cat  on  the  highway." 

"  It's  of  no  use  disguising  the  matter,''  said  one.     '*  That  is  a  young  lady  I" 

"  A  young  lady  ?' 

*•  Yes.  The  fact  is,  we  are  all  gentlemen,  except,  Miss  Kitty  Juniper  there, 
who  is — a — a  kind  of  lady,  you  see." 

"  Oh,"  said  Claude,  "  I  understand." 

*'  None  of  your  nonsense,  Tom,"  said  the  lady,  "  or  I'll  lay  my  horsewhip 
about  your  back." 

"Come — come,  Kitty,  be  quiet.  You  know  you  can  lose  nothing  by  tte. 
aflfair." 
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**  My  virtue,"  said  Kitty.     "Think  of  that.' 
\\      They  all  three  burst  out  into  a  laugh  as  Kitty  said  those  words,  and  she  got  so 
j  desperate,  that  with  a  little   riding-whip  she  had  with  her,  she  began  cutting 
about  in   all  directions,  until    Dick  stopped    and  disarmed  her,   and  quickly 
tied  her  hands  behind  her  back,  saying,  as  he  did  so — 

*'  Your  name  may  be  Kitty,  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary ;  but  I  daresay  you 
are  Claude  Duval's  Kitty,  and  you  will  be  hanged  for  the  robbery  along  with  the 
rest." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  Claude. 

"  But  1  tell  you,'*  said  the  oldest  of  the  three  gentlemen — "  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
Officer,  that  it  is  all  a  sham.  We  three  gentlemen  belong  to  the  same  club  with 
Lord  Whiffle  ;  and  only  a  few  days  ago  he  was  boasting,  as  the  discour-e  had 
turned  upon  highwaymen,  that  a  dozen  of  them  should  not  rob  him;  so  we  made 
a  wager  with  three  other  men  in  the  club  that  we  would  stop  Whiffle  on  the 
road,  and  rob  him,  and  frighten  him  out  of  his  life  almost." 

"And  who  are  you?"  said  Claude. 

"I  am  the  Honourable  John  Ratchley— that  is,  Lord  Tom  Titherleigh,  and  that 
is  Mr.  Lorimer,  the  M.P.,  and  this  is  Kitty  Juniper,  a  lady  who — who— a-hem  !" 

"Ob,  vengeance!"  said  Kitty.  "This  is  the  way  a  delicate  young  creature 
is  to  have  her  character  taken  away,  just  because,  for  a  mere  frolic,  she  puts  on  a 
pair  of  what-do-you-call-'ems,  and  comes  out  on  horseback  for  a  bit  of  fun/' 

"Nevei  mind,"  said  Claude.  *' Bring  them  along.  Character  won't  matter 
when  you  come  to  the  gallows." 

"But,  good  gracious,"  cried  Kitty,  *'  don't  you  hear  that  they  are  gentlemen, 
you  stupid  man  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  hear,^'  said  Claude  ;  "  but  I  didn't  believe  one  word  of  it.  I  believe 
that  one  of  you  is  Claude  Duval,  and  that  the  other  two  are  two  notorious 
rascals  ;  and  you,  Kitty,  1  believe,  are  quite  a  mild,  inoffensive  young  creature, 
who  will  be  hanged,  as  sure  as  fate." 

"  Well,"  said  Kitty,  ''I  should  only  like  to  have  the  chance  of  scratching  your 
uglv  eyes  out,  that  I  should." 

"But,  officers,"  cried  another  of  the  gentlemen,  "we  beg  to  assure  you,  upon 
our  words  of  honour,  that " 

"Hold  your  tongue,"  said  Claude.  "We  have  had  quite  enough  of  your 
assurance. '  We  are  too  old  birds  to  be  taken  by  Luch  nonsense,  as  you  being 
gentlemen.  We  know  gentlemen  when  we  see  them,  and  we  know  highwaymen 
likewise;  so  it's  of  no  use  your  saying  anything  now  about  it.  We  know 
what  you  are,  and  that  you  will  all  swing  for  the  highway  robbery  upon  my  Lord 
Whiffle,  who  defended  himself  for  a  whole  hour  agamst  you,  as  he  says." 

"  Oh,  oh  !"  cried  they  all  at  thii.  "  Why,  he  begged  for  his  life  in  the  most 
abject  manner." 

"  Now  only  listen  to  these  rascals,"  cried  Claude  ;  "  they  have  the  coolness  to 
admit  tlie  robbery." 

"  Of  course  we  do;  I  told  you  that  before." 

"  Bring  them  along,  then— bring  them  along.  Oh,  the  villains  !— to  try  and 
persuade  us  they  are  gentlemen,  and  only  did  it  for  a  joke  J  The  law  don't  un- 
derstand joking,  and  no  doubt  Lord  Whiffle  will  be  able  to  swear  to  them  all." 

"  Nowj  get  on,"  said  Dick. 

"  Come,  move,"  cried  Jack. 

The  four  gentlemen,  for  such  indeed  they  were,  and  had  given  their  real 
names,  found  that  there  was  no  resource  but  submission,  and  they  trotted  gloomily 
on  in  charge  of,  the  sham  officers  ;  but  Kitty  Juniper,  although  her  hands  were 
tied,  made  such  liberal  use. of  her  tongue,  that  it  was  perfectly  stunning.  She 
called  Claude  and  his  two  friends  all  the  dreadful  names  she  could  think  of,  and 
abused  her  own  friends  for  bringing  her  into  such  trouble  as  she  was  then  in. 

"  It's  quite  enough,"  said  Claude,  **  to  set  the  question  at  rest  about  whether 
you  are  gentlemen  or  not,  to  hear  this  woman.  No  gentlemen  could  possibly 
have  such  a  person  in  their  company."  s^it^  •  .-^^ 
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"  Your  reproach  is  just  enough,"  said  one,  '*  and  when  we  get  out  of  this 
scrape,  she  won't  find  that  her  conduct  has  done  her  any  good.  We  knew  she 
was  a  little  violent,  but  we  did  not  quite  expect,  to  find  her  what  she  is.  You 
will  find  your  mistake  about  us  when  we  can  send  for  our  friends.'* 

"Oh,  dear,  no,"  said  Claude,  putting  on  a  look  of  exfreme  stolidity;  *' oh, 
dear,  no,  not  at  all ;  I  suppose  you  are  Claude  Duval?" 

The  unfortunate  jokers,  finding  that  it  was  all  in  vain  to  say  anything,  lapsed 
in' o  silence,  and  the  whole  party  proceeded  at  a  brisk  trot  till  they  came  to 
Ealing,  and  Claude  led  the  way  to  the  lock-up  in  that  village. 

The  news  that  four  highwaymen  had  been  'caken  and  brought  in  by  the  officers, 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  place,  and  it  was  quite  an  astonishing  thing 
where  the  crowd  could  come  from  that  quickly  assembled.  Jack  whispered  to 
Claude, — 

'*  Let  us  get  out  of  this  as  goon  as  we  can.'* 

"  I  mean  to  do  so,  but  we  must  give  them  into  safe  custody ;  then  we  can  be 
off  again.     What  is  all  this  ?" 

As  Claude  spoke,  about  a  dozen  persons  on  horseback  appeared  in  the  high- 
road. Three  or  four  of  them  had  scarlet  roats  on,  and  the  whole,  by  their 
equipments,  were  «vidently  on  the  route  to  some  hunt. 

There  might,  or  there  might  not  be  danger  from  all  this  ;  and  whether  there 
was  or  not  was  quickly  apparent,  for  one  of  Claude's  prisoners  cried  out  in  a  loud 
voice,—  g 

"My  Lord  Penthurst,  don't  you  know  me?"  """    "^ 

"Hilloa!"  said  one  of  the  huntsmen,  '"'who  is  that?  I  think  that's  Lord 
Titherleigh's  voice." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is.  Here  we  are  in  custody  as  highwaymen — will  you  be  bail 
for  us?" 

At  these  words,  those  who  were  in  the  costume  of  huntsmen,  with  all  their 
friends  who  were  not,  gathered  round  our  friends  and  their  prisoners.  Jack 
turned  rather  pale,^but  Dick  and  Claude  kept  their  ground  and  their  countenances 
very  well  indeed  upon  the  occasion. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  nonsense  ?'*  said  an  elderly  gentleman 
in  a  scarlet  coat. 

"  Nonsense  or  not,  sir,"  said  Claude,  "  it  simply  means  thftt  Lord  Whifile  has 
been  robbed  on  the  highway,  and  that  these  four  persons  are  the  robbers." 

"  Oh,  impossible  !'»  _^;, 

**  Ask  them,  sir." 

**  Yes,  we  admit  it ;  but  it  was  only  a  joke  yoa  see — nothing  in  the  world  but 
a  joke." 

The  elderly  gentleman  in  the  red  coat  looked  rather  grave,  and  Claude  said, 
very  mildly— 

•*  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  robber  on  the  highway  to  say  that  his  criminality  is 
a  joke,  but  as  officers  of  justiccj  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  admit  of  such  an 
excus?." 

*•  Oh,  dear  no.  Certainly  not— certainly  not.  Why,  what  mad,  blind  folly  has 
this  been,'' 

"  Hilloa!"  said  a  stout  man,  bustling  into  the  throng  with  a  constable's  staff 
in  his  hand  ;  •*  what  is  all  this  ?     Who  has  anv  prisoners,  eh  ? — eh  ?'' 

"  I  have,"'  said  Claude.     "  Who  are  you  ?'' 

"  I  am  Smiihers,  the  keeper  ©f  the  lock-up,  and  if  you  have  a  prisoner,  you 
will  be  so  good  as   to  give  him  up  to  me." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Claude.  "Take  them  all.  Here  they  are,  and  1  and 
my  brother  officers  will  give  an  intimation  i??  the  whole  affair  to  the  London 
magistrates.     We  don't  wish  anything  but  what  is  right,  of  course.     Come  on." 

Claude  got  out  of  the  throng,  followed  by  Dick  and  Jack  closely.  There  was 
an  odd  sort  of  pause,  during  which  no  one  seemed  exactly  to  know  what  to  be 
at ;  but  it  sufficed  to  let  Claude  and  his  friends  get  about   twenty  yards  off.     At 
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that  momenta  sharp  gusi  of  wind  blew  off  Dick's  hat,  and  in  an  effort  to  catch 
it,  ojff  came  his  wig.     A  shrill  voice  at  once  screamed  out — 

*'  Why  that's  Dick  Turpin  !" 

"That's  a  good  guess,"  said  Dick.     "  Off  Claude— off  Jack— off,  and  away  !" 

They  gave  their  iiorses  an  impulse  forward,  and  away  they  went  at  a  tre- 
mendous speed.  There  was  a  wild  shout  ftom  every  throat  of  the  crowd,  in  the 
High-street  of  Ealing,  and  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  upon  the  track  of  the  thiee 
friends  came  furiously.  A  pistol  bullet  went  past  Jack's  head.  Another  kaocked 
Claude's  hat  off,  and  then  he  turned  in  his  saddle  and  fired  at  the  foremost  of  his 
pursuers.  Horse  and  man  both  fell,  and  the  next  to  him  could  not  clear  the 
sudden  obstruction,  although  he  made  an  eflfort  to  do  so,  and  down  he  went,  being 
pitched  over  his  horse's  head  a  considerable  distance  in  the  road. 

"  Hurrah  !"  cried  Claude,  for  now  he  was  fairly  excited.  *' Hurrah  !  Who 
is  for  a  race  and  an  ounce  of  hot  lead  in  his  brains  at  the  end  of  it  ?     Ha  !  ha  !" 

Like  the  wind,  away  they  sped,  and  the  pursuit  was  evidently  given  up,  for  upon 
reaching  the  summit  of  a  hill,  Claude  checked  his  horse,  and  pointing  to  the 
valley  below,  he  said— 

*•  There  they  are.  Ha!  ha  ! — they  find  it  safer  to  talk  about  Gentleman  Jack 
than  to  follow  him.     They  had  better  follow  death  than  me,  when  they  don't  give 


me  fair  play.'* 


CHAPTER    CCXXXL 

THE    STRANGE    ADVENTURB    AT    THlfi   HAUNTED    MANSION. 

"  Well,"  said  Dick,  "  this,  after  si',  is  Kkely  to  turn  out  anything  but  an 
agreeable  affair.     I  think  we  had  better  push  on." 

*'0h,  »o— all's  right!"  cried  Claude.  "They  know  a  trick  worth  two  of 
coming  after  us,  now.  We  are  fairly  on  the  hill,  do  you  not  see,  and  should  have 
them  at  great  advantage  to  ourselves  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  attacK  us." 

•'Then  you  think,"  said  Jack,  ''that  there  is  no  occasion  to  hurry,  Claude, 
and  that  we  may  take  things  tolerably  easy  ?" 

*ado." 

"  I  am  very-glad  to  hear  it,  for  my  horse  has  become  lame,  ar;d  I  doubt  whether 
he  would  carry  me  another  mile.  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him, 
but^l  suppose  it  is  something  in  his  foot  that  he  has  picked  up  upon  the  road,  for 
you  see  he  limps  dreadfully.'* 

**  I  will  see  what  it  is,  Jack,**  said  Claude. 

"  Nay,  keep  your  seat.  Claude.  Just  hold  him  by  the  bridle,  while  I  dismount 
andhave  a  look.  It  is  possible  enough_that  1  may  be  able  to  relieve  him  of  it,  if 
it  be  a  stone  only.*' 

**  Do  if  you  can,'*  said  Dick,  *•  for,  notwithstanding  we  are  upon  a  hill,  there  is 
no  knowing  how  desirable  and  necessary  a  sharp  trot  may  be  in  the  course  of  the 
next  hour  or  two." 

Jack  dismounted,  and  by  an  examination  of  his  horse's  foo*,  found  that  the 
mischief  was  worse  than  he  thought  it  was.  The  foot  appeared  to  have  got  a 
wound  by  some  means  or  another,  but  he  could  not  see  that  there  was  anything 
in  it,  although  he  looked  carefully. 

'♦Claude,"  be  said,  "this  is  more  serious  than  I  thought,  and  I  shall  have  to 
put  up  somewhere  in  consequence  of  it.  Yo\i  and  Dick  had  better  ride  on,  and 
let  me  shift  for  myself  the  best  way  I  can.  We  can  easily  appoint  some  place  of 
meeting." 

*•  No,  Jack,"  said  Claude,  "  that  won't  do.  We  must  all  keep  together  some- 
how. How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  your  horse  is  fir  for  service 
again  ?'* 

"  A  night's  rest,"  said  Jack,  *' will  do  it ;  but  I  must  have  that  time  for  the  act- 
ing of  a  salve  that  I  will  put  to  his  foot." 
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"Then  let  us  look  out  for  some  place  of  shelter  at  one.  Here  is  a  long  shady- 
lane  to  the  right.  Let  us  go  down  it.  We  don't  know  but  it  may  lead  us  some- 
where where  we  can  put  up  with  safety.  None  of  our  horses  will  be  the  worse 
for  a  quiet  night.     What  say  you^  Dick  ?' 

''  I'm  willing.     Come  on." 

"  Ttien  i  will  lead  my  horse,"  said  Jack,  as  he  finished  tying  a  handkerchief 
tightly  round  the  foot  of  the  animal. 

The  lane  into  which  they  now  plunged  was  one  of  great  beauty.  The  trees  in 
many  places  met  overhead,  forming  a  natural  canopy,  through  which  the  sunlight 
came  darting  down  in  long  pencils  of  beauty,  and  dappled  the  walk  beneith,  giving 
it  a  most  sweet  and  extraordinary  appearance.  'J'he  sides  of  this  lane  were 
covered  with  wild  flowers,  and  the  birds,  with  unusual  boldness,  sung  upon  every 
branch. 

"  Really  this  is  a  sweet  spot/'  said  Claude. 

*'  It  is,"  said  Jack,  as  he  led  his  horse,  and  looked  with  pleased  surprise  around 
him,     "  I  can  hardly  take  it  to  be  a  lane  at  all." 

<*  Why,  then,  what  is  it  V*  said  Dick. 

**  Some  neglected  avenue  to  some  estate." 

Upon  Jack  giving  that  opinion  of  the  place  in  which  they  were,  they  all  halted, 
and  Claude  said — 

"  If  so,  we  are  perhaps  getting  what  is  popularly  call  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire.     Is  it  desirable  to  proceed  any  further  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Jack.  "  Let  us  go  on — I  may  be  wrong  ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  place  has  something  of  the  aspect  of  a  once  well-kept 
avenue.'* 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Claude.     *'  What  is  this?" 

They  all  paused  to  look  at  what  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Claude  by  the 
side  of  the  lane,  and  they  found  that  it  was  a  statue  upon  a  pedestal,  but  so  com- 
pletely covered  up  with  wild  roses,  and  other  plants  and  flowering  shrubs,  that  it 
was  only  very  dimly  visible,  but  it  had  a  pleasing  effect. 

*'  This,*'  said  Claude,  '*  settles  the  question." 

"  What  question  ?''  said  Dick. 

*^  Why,  that  this  is  not  a  mere  country  lane.  I  feel  convinced  now,  that  we  are 
in,  as  Jack  says,  a  made  avenue  to  some  estate  or  house.  No  doubt,  at  one  time 
it  has  been  well  looked  to,  and  trimly  kept,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  for  a  long 
time  everything  in  it  has  been  suffered  to  grow  wild." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack.  '«  Jt  is  evident  enough,  that  folks  don't  put  up  statues  in 
country  lanes.  This  is  private  property,  you  may  depend  ;  but  yet  I  think  we 
ought  to  go  on,  and  see  where  it  leads  to." 

"I  am  billing,"  said  Dick. 

"And  we  can  bat  come  back  again,"  said  Claude,  *'  if  we  fine  it  desirable  so  to 
do.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  place  is  wholly  deserted.  Keep  your  eyes 
about  you  both  of  you,  for  I  don't  like  this  very  suspicious  stillness." 

*•  What  I"  said  Dick,  '*are  you  afraid  of  an  ambuscade  1" 

*'Not  exactly,  and  yet — ah,  what  is  that?" 

A  strange  unearthly  kind  of  cry  came  upon  their  ears,  and  they  all  paused  with 
surprise,  looking  at  each  other  for  some  explanation  of  the  sound. 

"  What  the  deuce  was  that  ?"  said  Claude. 

They  both  shook  their  heads,  and  Jack,  as  he  looked  rather  pale,  said — 

"Do  you  think  thit  that  cry  was  meant  as  a  warning  to  us,  Claude?'* 

''  A  warning  of  what  ?*' 

*'Of  danger— -perhaps  of  death,  if  we  should  proceed  further  on  the  course  that 
we  are  now  on.     If  it  were  so,  we  ought  not  to  defy  it." 

"  Oh,  Jack,"  said  Claude,  "  you  are  like  the  Athenians  of  old — you  are  too 
superstitious.  Now,  I  don't  feel  at  all  inclined  to  be  frightened  away  from  this 
beautiful  spot  by  a  squall  such  as  that  we  now  heard  j  and  as  long  as  the  danger 
is  confined  to  that,  it  won't  stop  me.  My  curiosity  is  now  strongly  excited,  and'I 
•i;;;;  r  .  ov/e9>  ^  f'n\     ;'.•, '  nt  all  inclined  to  go  back." 
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"Nor  I,"  said  DfcV. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Jack,  <'  if  you  are  both  agreed,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
dissent,  and  I  will  go  oh  with  you  ;  but  I  feel  convinced  there  is  some  mystery 
about  this  place,  whether,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil." 

'*  We  will  make  it  for  good/'  said  Claude,  "whether  it  likes  it  or  not.  Come 
on.  The  avenue,  for  now  we  ought  not  to  call  it  a  lane,  turns  more  beautiful  at 
each  seep  as  we  go  on,  and  see,  there  is  another  statue  half  hidden  among  the 
trees,  as  we  catch  but  a  faint  glimpse  of  it.'' 

They  paused  a  moment  or  two,  to  look  at  the  other  statue,  which  Wis  that  of 
some  wood  nymph,  in  an  attitude  of  listening. 

"  Well,"  said  Claude,  '*  somebody  has  had  this  place  at  one  time,  as  one  upon 
which  to  exhibit  a  chaiming  fancy.  This  walk  must  have  been  quite  delicious 
when  it  was  in  all  its  glory/' 

*'  For  my  part,"  said  Dick,  '*  I  think,  1  like  it  better  now  than  I  should  have 
done  at  the  time  when  it  was  trimly  kept.  There  is  something  very  captivating 
to  me  in  this  union  of  art  and  nature.  Yqu  may  depend  that  no  skill  of  the  most 
skilful  gardener  that  ever  lived,  could  have  wreathea  those  wild  roses  round  the 
statues,  and  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  as  nature  has  done  them.' 

'*  You  are  right,  Dick,''  said  Claude,  "  and  1  applaud  your  taste  ;  but  here  is  a 

winding  turn  in  the  avenue,  and  ten  to  one  but  we  came  to  some  fine  view  now 

Hilloa  !     There  it  is  again  !" 

The  same  unearthly  sound  that  had  before  attracted  their  attention,  now  broke 
upon  their  ears,  and,  as  before,  they  all  came  to  a  temporary  stand  still  from  sur- 
prise ;  but  upon  this  occasion,  they  had  added  to  the  unearthly  cry  a  scream  that 
was  evidently  human,  and  in  another  moment,  a  boy,  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant, 
rushed  towards  them,  crying — 

*'  Ob,  don't — oh,  murder — murder  !     Ob,  don't — oh,  oh  !" 

"  Hold  I"  cried  Claude,  "  Stop,  boy.  Whit  is  the  matter  with  you,  that  you 
cry  out  in  such  a  strain  ?" 

The  boy,  when  he  saw  Claude  and  his  companions,  suddenly  plumped  down 
upon  his  krees  in  the  lane,  and  holding  up  his  hands,  he  cried — > 

"Oh,  sir,  don't  let  'em  take  me  I  Oh,  save  me  from  them !  I  won't  come 
here  any  more — indeed,  I  won't !   Oh,  do  let  me'^go,  sir,  if  you  are  one  of  them ! " 

"  One  of  what?    What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?" 

'*  Come,  come,"  said  Jack,  as  he  took  him  by  the  arm,  *'get  up  with  you — 
We  don't  want  any  kneeling.    Just  tell  us  at  once  what's  the  matter  with  you." 

'*  Oh,  sir,  nothing." 

''Nothing?  and  yet  you  have  been  making  noise  enough  to  alarm  the  whole 
parish.     What  do  you  mean  by  that  1" 

•'  Oh,  dear,  I  only  meant  nothing,  sir,  as  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  me ; 
but  lor' !  ain't  1  frightened  a  bit !" 
^,.  "  What  it  ?" 

!  "  You  won't  let  'em  lay  hold  of  me,  will  you,  gentlemen  ?  Oh,  don't.  They 
drove  poor  Dick  Stevens  mad — oh,  dear,  yes,  they  did,  and — and  I  thought  I 
would  just  go  and  take  a  few  peaches — they  are  so  nice  and  ripe  at  this  time — 
and  oh — oh— oh— let  me  go  home  1  Mercy  .'—murder  J  They  are  coming  after 
me,  1  know  they  are.     Help — oh,  oh,  dear — oh  !" 

The  boy  clung  to  Jack  with  such  frantic  violence,  that  if  he  had  felt  ever  so 
much  inclined  to  shate  him  off,  he  could  not  have  done  so,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  was  at  length  calmed  down  sufficiently  to  speak  to  them 
with  any  degree  of  rationality. 

''  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  lad,"  said  Claude,  "if  you  don't  be  a  little  quiet 
now,  ws  will  take  you  back  to  where  you  came  from,  and  leave  ycu  there ;  so 
now  you  know  what  to  expect,  you  young  ra?cal."  v^>-^" 

Upon  this,  the  boy  would  have  got  down  upon  his  knees  again,  but  Jack  would 
not  let  him,  and  holding  him  by  the  collar,  he  said— 

**Now  tell  us,  at  once,  what  it  is  that  has  frightened  you  almost  out  of  your 
small  amount  of  wits  ?" 
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''  Oh,  yes,  I  will,"  said  the  boy.  "  You  see,  gentlemen,  I'm  only  a  poor  boy, 
and  ray  name  is  Will  Baker,  and  I  live  in  the  village  there  away  about  a  mile 
down  the  road  when  you  turn  to  the  left,  as  you  go  past  Farmer  Hastings's  wheat 
stacks,  where  there's  a  pound,  you  know,  and ■" 

"  Come  to  the  point,"  said  Claude.  "  Bother  you  and  Farmer  Hastings  ;  we 
want  to  know  what  frightened  you  here,  and  not  where  you  live." 

«  Yes,  sir — oh,  dear,  yes.  Well,  as  I  was  a  saying,  sir : — the  boys  in  the 
village  will  have  it  that  there's  lots  of  fruit  in  the  old  garden  up  this  ways  v  and 
abou°  a  v/eek  ago,  Stevens,  sir,  he  went  to  get  some,  and  he  came  home  again, 
and  he's  been  what  they  calls  an  idiot  ever  since  ;  a.nd  he  only  sits  and  laughs, 
now,  ill  the  chimney-corner  at  nothing." 

"  But  what  frightened  him  ?"  ' 

*' Nobody  knows,  sir;  and  you  see,  I  didn't  think  that  it  could  be  anything 
much,  'cos  Stevens  wasn't  never  very  bright,  so  I  thought  I  would  come  to-day 
and  get  a  hatful  of  peaches,  or  something  of  that  sort,  you  see,  sir;  and  I 
comcd." 

-'MVell?" 

«  Oh,  dear,  it  wasn't  well,  sir." 

'an,  then?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  what  it  was.  It  was  only  about  half-an-hour  ago,  that  I  came 
up  the  v.-a]k,  and  got  through  the  hedge  into  the  old  garden,  and  I  didn't  see  no- 
thino-  and  nobody  to  be  frightened  at,  so  I  got  quite  pleased  like  ;  and  there  was 
such  beauties  of  peaches  on  one  of  the  old  walls — oh,  my  eye,  wasn't  there  ?'* 

•'And  the  gardener  came  out  and  caught  you,  I   suppose,  with  a  good  stick/ 

didh«?"      ;    ;t 

*' The  gardener,  sir  ?  Oh,  lor!  There  hasn't  been  a  gardener  there,  sir,  for 
eight  years  come  Christmas  next,  they  say." 

'•Who  did  catch  you,  then?" 

*'  I'll  tell  you,  sir.  The  peaches  -did  look  so  nice,  so  I  fastened  my  cap  to  my 
waist,  and  got  a  liitle  way  up  the  wall  by  the  thick  stem  of  the  old  trees,  and 
held  on  while  1  picked  some  of  them.  I  got  down  again,  and  turned  round  to 
cut  away  with  the  peaches,  when,  right  in  my  way — oh — oh  !" 

"'  Weil  ?     What  was  right  in  your  way  ?" 

The  boy  shook  fearfully,  and  then  in  a  low  half-choked  voice,  he  said— 

"  Bight  in  my  way  was  a  kind  of  dreadful  thing,  all  bones,  with  such  a  dread- 
ful look,  and  blood  coming  out  of  the  skeleton  eyes  and  mouth,  and  the  long, 
bonv  fingers  were  put  out  to  catch  hold  of  me ;  and  I  dropped  my  cap  and  the 
peaches,  and  1  knew  then  that  that  was  what  had  frightened  poor  Stevens  into 
being  an  idiot,  and  I  come  out  of  the  garden;  but  they  called  out  after  rae,  for 
there  were  more  than  one  of  them,  and  I  nearly  fell  down  when  they  called,  for 
ihe  horrid  sound  went  right  through  me;  and  I  shall  tuin  an  idiot  like  Stevens  !" 

"No  you  won't,"  said  Jack.  ** Come— come,  don't  shako  so.  It  was  no- 
thing, after  all,  but  your  own  fancy." 

''Fancy?" 

*'  Yes,  your  own  imagination,  you  knov 

"  Oh,  lor,  no  sir !     I  ain't  got  none." 

*'  How  many  times  did  they  call  aftei  you  :"  said  Dick. 

*•  Two  times,  sir,*  said  the  boy. 

Dick  whispered  to  Claude — 

''  What  do  you  think  of  this  affair?  There  is  something  in  it,  for  we  heard 
two  cries.'* 

"  We  did  ;  and  with  you,  Dick,  I  feel  that  there  is  something  in  it,  but.  what 
that  something  is,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.     I  will  speak  closely  to  the  boy." 

**  Do  so.    Perhaps  you  may  get  some  more  facts  out  of  him." 

"Now,  my  boy,    said  Claude,  *'  attend  to  me.'* 

**  I  will,  sir.    Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  will.  ' 

**  W  here  does  this  lane  lead  to  V 

"It  ain't  a  lane,  sir.    It's  called  the  Grange  Walk,  sir.     That's  what  it  is,  and 
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it  leads  to  the  Grange  as  has  been  shut  up  ever  so  long,  all  on'  account  of  the 
ghosts,  you  see,  sir,  and  that's  one  of  'em,*' 

"  Where  r"  cried  Jack,  starting  round. 

*'  Oh,  it's  not  here,  sir.  I  mean  that  was  one  of  'em  as  tried  to  lay  hold  of  me, 
when  I  was  getting  the  peaches,  and  as  called  out  after  me  in  such  a  norrid  way." 


THE  THREE  ADVENTURERS  MAKE  THEIR  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  OLD   GRANGE, 

"  And  who  lives  at  the  Grange  ?'*  added  Claude. 

"  Lor,  sir !  nobody,  in  coarse,  lives  there  but  the  ghosts.  Who  would  live 
there  to  be  frightened  out  of  their  wits  like  poor  Stevens,  and  madesm  idiot  to  sit 
in  a  chimney-corner,  nnd  grin  at  nothing  ?" 

"  Not  a  very  pleasant  prospect,  certainly." 

^'  Oh,  no,  sir.    If  you  want  to  go  to  the  village,  gentlemen,  Til  scon  show  you 
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the  way ;  and  there's  the  Barley  Mow  there,  ever  such  a  nice  pubhc  house,  as 
never  was,  sir.     This  way,  gentlemen,  this  way." 

*'  Stop  a  bit,"  said  Claude  :  '*  I  am  very  fond  of  a  nice  peach,  and  I  feel  very 
much  inclined,  notwithstanding  the  ghosts,  to  go  to  that  garden  and  get  one  or 
two  ;  I  think  we  are  in  pretty  good  force  to  resist  anything  in  the  shape  of 
ghosts  that  may  offer  themselves  ;  and  now  that  there  is  such  a  capital  chance  of 
seeing  a  few  in  the  old  Grange,  I  can't  resist  going." 

"Oh,  don't,  sir,  don't,"  said  the  boy,,  with  earnestness;  "you  can't  tell  what 
they  may  be  able  to  do." 

*'  We  will  chance  that.     What  say  you,  Dick,  and  you.  Jack?" 

*'  Come  on,"  said  Dick. 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Jack  ;  **  and  if  yon  are  both  willing,  so  am  I  ;  but  we 
need  not  drive  this  lad  out  of  his  wits  by  making  him  go  with  us  :  that  would  be 
^  needless  piece  of  cruelty  and  oppression  towards  hira." 


CHAPTER  CCXXXII. 

THE  FRIENDS  TAKE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  HAUNTED  GRANGE. 

As  Jack  uttered  these  last  words,  the  boy  looked  wistfully  down  the  lane.  He 
was  evidently  in  doubt  as  to  which  he  should  do — go  home  at  once  to  the  village, 
or  accompany  Jack  and  his  friends  to  the  Haunted  Grange. 

"Come,"  said  Claude,  **  make  up  your  mind.  Come  with  us  or  be  off.  If  you 
really  have  any  liking  for  a  peachy  you  had  better  come,  for  I  tell  you  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  have  some  in  spite  of  all  the  ghosts  that  can  conspire  to 
prevent  me." 

"  Don't  speak  of  'em  in  that  way,  sir.'* 

"Why  not*" 

"Because  —because,  yon  see,  sir,  they  ion't  like  it,  and  it  is  said,  that  when 
anybody  speaks  slightingly  of  them,  they  take  all  sorts  of  vengeance  opon  them. 
Don't,  sir;  it  ain't,  you  know,  gentlemen,  worth  while  to  be  made  idiots  of,  and 
at  in  chimney  corners  and  grin  at  nothing." 

Jack  gave  a  sort  of  nod,  to  the  great  amusement  of  Claude,  as  if  he  would 
have  said,  "  I  am  precisely  of  that  opinion."  Dick  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
of  them  with  a  half-laugh  upon  his  face,  as  though  he  did  not  know  exactly 
whether  to  view  the  matter  in  a  comic  or  a  serious  light. 

*'  Well,  I'm  going  to  the  Grange,"  said  Claude. 

*'AndI,"saidDick. 

"And  I,  then,"  said  Jack,  "  if  it  comes  to  that.'* 

"  Well,  gentlemen,*"  said  the  boy,  '*  if  so  be  as  you  will  promise  to  protect  me 
against  the  ghosts,  I  will  go  too.  There  is  peaches,  and  good  ones  I  can  tell,. 
and  perhaps  we  may  get  some,  and  then  get  away  again  before  any  of  the  ghosts* 
think  of  interfering  with  us,  you  see," 

**  Nothing  is  more  probable,"  said  Claude,  drily. 

They  all  now  went  up  the  avenue,  and  upon  making  a  curved  turn  in  it, 
they  suddenly,  through  the  trees,  came  into  sight  of  the  old  mansion. 

It  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Elizabethan  structures  that  adorn  England,  and 
was  of  great  extent.  Ancient  ivy  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  its  tallest  chimneys^, 
and  where  that  leafy  screen  had  not  hidden  their  rich  colour,  the  red  bricks  stiU^ 
shone  out  in  the  sun  with  all  the  effect  as  if  they  had  been  but  recently  put  up. 
There  was  a  kind  of  observatory  at  the  top  of  the  house,  which  had  a  veiy 
graceful  appearance  ;  and  but  for  the  air  of  desolation  about  it,  and  a  number  of 
broken  windows,  the  Grange  would  have  been  a  stately  and  imposing  structure, 

"  It's  a  pity,"  said  Claude,  "  that  such  a  house  as  that  might  be  is  abandoned 
to  ruin.'* 
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"  It  is,"  said  Dick,  *'a  thousand  pities." 

"Oh,*  but  the  ghosts,  sir,"  said  the  boy;  "who  likes  to  hear  them  following 
you  up  and  down  stairs  and  wherever  you  go  !     Oh,  dear  no  !" 

The  lad  kept  so  close  to  Claude,  whorn  he  probably  thought  the  bravest  of  the 
party  upon  the  subject  of  ghosts,  that  the  horse  was  in  danger  of  treading  upon 
his  toes  each  moment,  and  Claude  had  to  warn  him  to  keep  a  further  distance. 
Jack  still  led  his  horse^  and  in  that  way  they  presently  reached  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  and  saw  before  them  a  large  and  handsomely  laid  out  lawn,  in  the  centre 
of  which  there  had  at  one  time  been  a  fountain,  surmounted  by  sculptured  tritons 
and  sea  nymphs,  but  now  its  jet  was  still,  and  Wieds  and  moss  covered  every 
available  spot.  The  grass  upon  the  lawn  was  intersected  and  mingled  with 
every  description  of  rank  vegetation,  wound  about  in  masses.  The  once  trimly 
kept  gravelled  walks  had  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time,  and  the'grass  had  grown 
up  over  them  rankly  and  luxuriously. 

*'  This  is  a  pity,"  said  Dick,  as  he  glanced  around  him. 
"  It  is  quite  extraordinary,"  said  Claude. 

"Yes,"  said  Jack,  "and — and  it  only  shows  you," — Jack  kept  a  wary  eye 
around  him  as  he  spoke, — '*  and  it  only  shows  you  what  a  shocking  thing  it  is  to 
be  superstitious." 

Claude  turned  aside  to  smile  at  this,  for  he  knew  that  superstition  was  Jack's 
failing. 

'*  Never  mind,"  he  said,  *^  Jack  ;  if  you  can  rest  your  horse  here  and  get  what 
you  want  for  his  wounded  foot,  all  will  be  well." 

"  That  I  can  easily  get,"  said  Jack.  "  The  best  thing  to  put  to  it  will  be  some 
bruised  leaves  of  the  common  flowering  mallow,  and  I  see  that  it  is  here  in 
abundance." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Claude,  as  he  glanced  around  him,    "  there  [is  no  want  of 
that  in  this  place.     It  seems  to  be  the  favourite  wild  growth  of  the  spot." 
"  Oh,  there's  lots,"  said  the  boy. 

"Well,  my  young  friend,"  added  Claude,  *'we  do  not  see  anv  of  the  ghosts 
yet.'' 

"  Don't  speak  of  them,  sir." 

"  Oh,  stuff;  I  am  convinced  of  one  thing   as  regards  ghosts,  and  that  is,  that 
the  more  you  are  afraid  o&  them  the  more  you   ma}'  be  ;  and  they  never,  on  any 
account,  make  their  appearance  to  persons  who  laugh  at  them." 
*'  Do  you  really  think  so,  sir  ?" 

f '  I  do  more  than  think  it,  boy  :  I  know  it.  And  now  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
show  us  the  way  to  the  garden  where  allthe  peaches  are  that  you  speak  of,  for  I 
long  to  taste  some  of  them." 

'*  Ii's  this  way,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  kind  of  shudder;  ^'  but  I  hope  you  won* 
want  me  to  go  in,  sir  i" 

''Not  if  you  have  any  great  objection." 

"  Oh,  aear  haven't  I  a  big  objection  ?  Didn't  I  see  the  horrid  thing,  all  bones 
and  horrid  blood,  that  nearly  made  me  an  idiot  ?  Oh,  sir,  don't  make  me  got 
into  the  garden.     I'll  wait  here  for  you,  if  you  please,  sir.     Indeed  I  will." 

*'  Very  good ;  only  point  out  to  us  the  way,  and  I  promise  you  that  I  will  bring 
you  a  peach  or  two  for  your  pains."  ! 

"  That's  the  way,  then,  sir,  past  that  old   raulberrr3'-tree,  and  right  on  by  the   j 
side  of  the  house  :  you  vvill  soon  come  to  it."  I 

"Very  good.''  j 

Claude  had  by  this  time  dismounted,  and  so  had  Dick.     They  tied  their  horses    ! 
to  some  iron  hurdles  that  were  close  at  hand,  and  then  on  foot  made  their  way  to   i 
the  garden  by  the  route  the  boy  had  pointed  out  to  them.     They  found  that  they   I 
had  to  skirt  a  hedge  for  a  considerable  distance  before  they  reached  a  pretty  rustic   | 
gate  that  opened  into  the  garden,  but  the  sight  that  presented  itself  to  their  eyes 
when  they  did  reach  it,  amply  compensated  them  for  all  the  time  and  trouble  they 
had  expended  in  so  doing. 
_  The  garden  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  although  time|and  neglect     had 
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eTidently  done  much  to  injure  the  neatness  of  its  appearance,  it  had  not  been 
sufiScient  to  destroy  it  wholly.  No  doubt,  the  produce  of  that  favoured  patch  of 
ground  would  have  been  of  a  much  higher  character  had  it  been  well  attended  to ; 
but  as  it  was,  tbere  was  much  to  tempt  the  eye  and  the  appetite; 

Clustering  fruits  hung  in  luxuriance  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees  ;  a  perfect 
wildernees  of  flowers  adorned  the  ground ;  and  upon  the  walls  the  plum,  the 
peach,  and  the  nectarine  hung  in  profusion. 

♦'Upon  my  word,"  said  Claude,  "this  is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  thought 
ghosts  had  such  taste." 

"  They  are  well  off  here,  indeed,"  said  Dick. 

"  Come — come  now,"  said  Jack,  f  *  it's  a  subject  that  is  just  as  well  not  to  joke 
about,  you  know,  for,  after  all,  what  do  we  know  about  it  ?  and  whether  there  are 
supernatural  beings  or  not  as  long  as  they  don't  interfere  with  us,  I  think  the 
best  we  can  do  is  not  to  interfere  with  them." 

"  Very  good,  Jack,"  laughed  Claude.  **  If  you  take  the  ghosts  under  your 
special  protection,  we  will  say  nothing  against  them." 

**  Yes  ;  but— — Good  Heavens,  what  is  that  ?" 

The  same  unearthly  sound  that  had  before  come  upon  their  ears,  and  which  they 
had  almost  forgotten,  suddenly  broke  the  stillness  of  the  air  with  the  most  startl- 
ing effect,  and  this  time  it  appeared  to  be  quite  close  at  hand,  so  that  they  all  three 
started  as  its  echoes  passed  them,  as  though  the  means  by  which  it  was  produced 
were  close  to  their  ears. 

"  This  is  something  more  than  strange,"  said  Claude. 

"  It  is.     It  is  horrible,"  said  Jack, 

"  Not  so,"  added  Claude.  **  I  will  not  have  it  to  be  horrible.  It  is  curious, 
but  that  it  is  of  mortal  origin,  I  feel  convinced," 

"Mortal?"  cried  Jack. 

"Yes,  I  will  not  even  yield  to  superstitious  fancies  ;  and  if  all  the  noises  that 
earth,  sea,  or  air  can  make  were  to  combine  to  appal  me,  1  would  not  shrink,  I 
will  have  a  peach.*' 

**  Oh,  don't/'  cried  Jack,  "  Take  my  advice  now,  and  come  away  at  once 
from  this  dreadful  place.'* 

"Not  I." 

"Oh  yes,  do,  ClauJe.    It  is  much  better." 

**  No,  Jack.  You  would  be,  in  after  time,  the  first  to  laugh  at  the  great  ab- 
surdity of  our  being  frightened  by  a  mere  souBid.  Come,  let  us  regale  ourselves 
off  the  wall- fruit.    You  don't  want  to  go,  Dick  V' 

"  Not  I." 

"  Come  on,  then." 

As  he  spoke,  Duval  plucked  two  or  three  peaches,  and  handing  one  to  Dick, 
they  both  began  eating. 

*'  Com«,  Jack,"  he  said.  *'  You  see  the  ghost  of  the  old  Haunted  Grange  has 
not,  after  all,  the  courage  to  come  in  person  to  defend  his  peaches.  You  had 
better  eat  one.  They  are  truly  delicious,  I  can  assure  you.  Perhaps  it  is,  after 
all,  oHly  boys  that  the  ghost  has  an  objection  to." 

When  Jack  saw  that  Claude  and  Dick  were  eating  away  at  the  peaches  with 
impunit)',  he  got  a  little  ashamed  of  his  fears,  and  took  on,  saying  as  he  did  so — 

*'  Why,  Claude,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  even  you  will  admit  that  there  is  much 
more  in  supernatural  matters  than  any  of  us  are  well  aware  of.'' 

"  Ob,  yes,  I  aimit  that." 

"  Very  well  then,  you  ought  not  to  feel  surprised  if  I  think  more  deeply  upon 
such  subjects  than  you  do." 

"  Not  at  all.  Jack— not  at  all.  Only  you  enjoy  with  us  this  delicious  fruit, 
and  I  shall  not  say  another  word  to  you  about  it." 

Jack  aie  the  peach. 

*' Now,  if  you  are  both  of  my  mind,"  said  Claude,  *' I  shall  propose  that  we 
stay  here  long  enough  to  give  the  necessary  rest  to  Jack's  horse,  in  defiance  of  all 
the  ghosts  of  the  Grange.'* 
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"I  say  yes  to  that,"  said  Dick.  *' But  tell  me,  Claude,  have  you  any  suspi-- 
cions  of  that  boy  ?'* 

Claude  nodded. 

"I  have,"  he  said.  "From  the  first  I  thought  that  the  young  rascal  was 
acting  a  part,  and  as  he  went  on,  felt  quite  convinced  of  it.  Did  you  notice  how 
at  times  he  put  on  the  tone  and  language  of  a  country  boy,  and  then  forgetting 
that  part  of  the  performance,  he  would  say  a  few  sentences  as  well  as  you  or  I 
could  for  the  lives  of  us  1" 

"I  did." 

^•^Well,*'  gaid  Jack,  "  I  confess  that  something  of  that  sort  struck  me  ;  but  I  did 
not  think  it  sufficiently  clear  to  make  any  observation  upon  it,  or  to  think  that 
it  was  of  much  consequence.  There  is  one  thing,  though,  that  we  have  done  that 
as  the  catechism  says,  we  ought  not  to  have  done." 

'*  And  what  is  that.  Jack  ?'* 

"  Why,  if  that  boy  has  been  playing  a  part,  it  is  for  some  ulterior  purpose*  and 
we  have  very  kindly  left  our  horses  at  his  disposal. 

"The  deuce  take  it!"  cried  Claude,  throwing  down  the  peach  he  was  very 
quietly  eating,  *'  so  we  have." 

'*  An  oversight  that,"  said  Dick.  "  Let  us  go  at  once  and  ease  our  minds  upon 
that  subject.  Each  moment  now  will  seem  to  me  an  age  until  I  clap  my  eyes 
upon  ray  gallant  four-footed  friend  again. 

This  suggestion  of  Jack's  was  really  so  very  alarming,  that  there  was  some- 
thing quite  ludicrous  in  the  haste  with  which  they  all  three  left  the  garden  that 
they  had  been  in  such  rapture  about,  and  rushed  in  the  direction  of  the  iron  hur- 
dle railing  by  the  lawn,  to  which  they  had  fastened  their  horses  about  ten  minutes 
before. 

One  glance  was  sufficient.    The  horses  were  gone  ! 

"  Done,  by  Heaven !"  cried  Dick. 

"Confusion!"  said  Claude. 

*'  Lost — lost,'*  said  Jack,  •'  and  all  owing  to  our  own  want  of  thought.  Well, 
for  once  in  a  way,  the  whole  three  of  us  are  thoroughly  outwitted.  But  what's 
that  lying  down  there  ?     Why,  it's  the  boy." 

They  all  made  their  way  to  the  lawn,  and  there,  lying  upon  his  face,  to  all  ap- 
pearances dead,  was  the  boy.  Claude  turned  him  over  on  his  back,  and  then  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  wildly  about  him, 

**  Oh — oh/'  he  groaned,  *'  I  am  mad  now  !     Oh,  save  me — -save  me !" 

'•  Speak,"  said  Claude,  shaking  him.  "  Where  are)  our  horses  ?  Speak,  or  I 
will  shake  the  life  out^of  you !" 

The  boy  made  several  gasping  eiForts  to  speak  before  he  could  do  so,  and  thea 
he  said — 

*'  Oh,  sir,  oh  !  You  hadn't  been  gone  above  a  few  minutes  when  one  of  them 
came.     Oh,  dear — oh,  dear!" 

"  One  of  what  ? " 

"  The  ghosts  of  the  Grange.  Oh,  it  was  an  awful  one.  All  green  and  fat. 
Oh,  it  was  dreadful !  and  the  fat  ran  down  its  green  cheeks  ;  and  its  tongue  was 
like  a  flame  ;  and  it  just  pointed  to  the  horses,  and  they  broke  away  from  the  iron 
and  disappeared,  I  don't  know  where ;  and  then  three  of  them  came,  and  they 
danced  round  me — they  were  skeletons;  and  then  down  I  went,  and  then  I 
think  I  fainted  away." 

"  Indeed  ?" 

"  Here  are  the  bridles,"  said  Jack,  "hanging  to  the  iron  hurdle  fence.  Look, 
here  they  are." 

'* Broken?"  said  Claude. 

"  No.     They  are  unbuckled  from  the  bits,  and  are  quite  perfect." 

**  Indeed  !  That  was  kind  of  the  ghosts  not  to  break  our  reins.  Oh,  very  ! 
Now,  my  lad,  where  are  our  cattle  ?" 

**  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  I  don't  know." 

"  Very  good.    Dick,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  collect  as  good  a  bundle  of  long 
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switches  of  blackthorn  as  you  can  from  that  hedge  ?  Now,  my  boy,  you  wHl 
please  to  come  with  me  just  to  this  young  sycamore  tree,  to  which  I  intend  to  tie 
you  up  comfortably." 

<«  Oh  lor,  sir,  what  for?" 

"Where  are  our  horses?" 

"  Bat  I  don't  know,  sir.     Oh,  murder  !" 

"Very  good." 

Claude,  with  one  of  the  bridles,  strapped  the  highly  talented  youth  to  the  tree 
he  spoke  of,  and  Dick  collected  a  capital  handful  of  long  switches  of  a  highly 
stinging  character. 


CHAPTER  CCXXXIII. 

THE    MYSTERY   OF   THE    HAUNTED    GRANGE    IS    SOLVED. 

*'  Oh,  lor,  what  have  I  done  to  be  wolloped  !'*  cried  the  boy,  when  he  saw  that 
such  active  preparations  were  on  foot  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  cfeject. 
<'  Oh,  dear— oh,  dear  V 

"  Hark  you,  my  lad,'*  said  Claude:  *'  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  take 
upon  myself  to  say  that  you  have  hidden  our  horses,  or  been  at  all  instrumental  in 
their  hiding ;  but  you  must  know.  I  have  the  very  greatest  notion  of  your 
abilites." 

"  My  what,  sir  e" 

*' Your  cleverness  and  talent.  I  have  that  confidence  in  both  those  qualities 
in  you,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  will  be  able  to  hit  upon  some  shrewd  con- 
jecture upon  the  subject." 

"  Oh,  but  I  don't  know." 

"  Very  good.  Strip,  if  you  please.  Oh,  you  decline  ?  Jack,  will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  prepare  this  young  gentleman  for  a  little  wholesome  castigation,  which 
if  it  does  him  no  other  good,  will  circulate  his  blood,  and  so  prove  very  beneficial 
to  his  general  health.  He  don't  seem  thoroughly  to  understand  it  himself.'* 
fe  Both  Jack  and  Dick  now  saw  what  Claude  intended,  and  as  they  had  their  own 
suspicions  of  the  lad's  complotment  in  the  affair  of  the  loss  of  the  horses,  they 
were  nothing  loth  to  get  the  truth  out  of  him  in  any  way  that  seemed  the  most 
likely  to  effect  that  object.     They  entered  into  the  affair  with  spirit. 

*'  Oh,  murder,"  cried  the  boy,  as  he  tried  in  vam  to  free  himself  from  the  bonds 
that  held  him  to  the  tree.  "  Oh,  murder  !  Why  should  a  poor  boy  be  whacked 
because  he  don't  know  where  some  'osses  is  ?" 

"Ah,  why  indeed?'  said  Claude.     "Now,  Jack." 

Jack  did  not  trouble  the  vivacious  youth  with  any  solicitations  to  aid  in  his 
own  disrobing,  but  in  a  few  moments  prepared  him  very  nicely  for  the  assault  of 
the  twigs  that  had  been  collected. 

f*Now,"  said  Claude,  as  he  flashed  the  handful  of  stinging,  long  pieces  of 
vegetation  in  his  right  hand,     *'  Now,  where  are  our  horses,  my  fine  fellow  ?'* 

•«  Ob,  r  don't  know." 

Whack !  came  the  twigs,  and  the  boy  raised  a  shout  that  must  have  been  heard 
half  a  mile  off. 

*'  Where  are  our  horses  ?"  said  Claude, 

**  Oh,  goodness  gracious,  I  told  you  that  I  didn't  know." 

Swish,  came  the  twigs  again  through  the  air,  aid  the  boy  bellowed  like  a  young 
bull. 

"  Where  are  the  horses  V 

<'  Murder !     I  don't  know." 

*' Very  good." 

Claude  did  not  "now  wait  to  repeat  his  question  between  the  strokes  of  the  twigs, 
but  laid  oa  at  a  rate  that  set  the  boy  howling  and  screaching  so  loudly  that  both 
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Jack  and  Dick  were  really  alarmed  ;  but  Claude  was  not  in  the  least  moved  to 
pity.    On  he  went,  and  after  about  a  dozen  strokes,  the  boy  shouted — 
''Ob.  stop!     I  will  tell." 

**  Very  good,'  said  Claude.     *'  Be  quick  about  it,  then." 
"  Ob  dear,  the  horses  are  in  the  old  barnhouse.     I'll  take  you  to  them.     Oh — 
oh— oh  !     Oh,  lor — oh,  lor  !" 

'*  Now,"  said  Claude,  "  that  is  very  satisfactorily  settled  ;  and  if  you  had  said  as 
much  half  a  minute  or  so  ago,  you  would  have  saved  your  skin  a  little  smarting, 
that  I  think  will  last  you  some  days  to  come.  You  may  now  be  so  good  as  to 
put  yourself  into  walking  order,  and  show  us  the  way  to  this  same  barnhouse  ; 
but  mark  me,  if  we  see  any  prevaricating,  or  any  tricks,  back  you  come  to  this 
same  tree  to  have  the  second  dose  of  the  same  medicine  that  you  now  know  the 
taste  of  so  well." 

Jack  undid  the  bridle  that  fastened  the  lad  to  the  tree,  and  then,  with  his  face 
the  colour  of  a  peony,  and  great  tears  bubbling  over  his  eyes,  he  led  the  way 
from  the  garden. 

Jack  and  Dick  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  smother  their  desires  to  roar  with 
laughter,  and  Claude,  too,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  a  grave  countenance. 
The  only  person  of  the  party  who  looked  as  if  he  were  not  likely  to  laugh  again 
was  the  boy,  who  had  certainly  received  such  a  castigation  as  he  could  not  have 
had  any  idea  of  in  his  life  before. 

Fretting,  and  groaning,  and  crying  as  he  went,  he  conducted  the  friends  through 
a  kind  of  poultry -yard,  and  then  round  a  corner  of  the  house  to  a  large  door 
that  he  opened  savagely,  saying — 

"There  they  are.  Oh,  dear,  I  never  was  so  served  out  in  all  my  life.  Oh — 
oh  !     Oh,  my  !" 

The  three  horses  were  in  the  barnhouse,  staading  upon  a  quantity  of  stable 
litter,  and  looking  rather  frightened  at  the  intense  darkness  of  the  place  in  which 
they  had  been  shut  up. 

^'-'All's  right,"  said  Claude.  '*The  lad  has  not  deceived  us.  Now  we  are  all 
right  again,  and  you  see,  my  lad,  what  virtue  there  is  in  a  good  handful  of  twigs. 
Whenever  you  think  of  playing  a  trick  upon  any  one,  you  had  better  look  out  if 
there  are  any  nice  little  twigs  growing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  strong  hand 
to  wield  them." 

The  boy  cried  lustily,  for  the  smart  of  his  castigation  had  by  no  means  abated  ; 
and  then  he  managed  to  say — 

"  Oh,  dear  1  I  suppose  f  may  go  now  ?  You  don't  want  to  keep  a  fellow  here, 
after  whacking  him  at  such  a  rate  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Claude;  "you  may  go  as  soon  as  you  like  now,  and  I 
beg  that  for  the  future  you  will  remember  me." 

'*  Oh,  I  can't  possibly  forget,"  whimpered  the  boy.  "  It  ain't  easy.  Oh 
dear — oh,  if  I  had  only  know'd  this,  wouldn't  I  have  seen  all  these  horses  further 
first !     Oh— oh !" 

Still  ejaculating  in  his  misery,  the  boy  walked  away,  and  when  he  was  out  of 
hearing,  Dick  said — 

'*  Would  it  not  have  been  as  well,  Claude,  to  have  brought  that  lad  with  us  ? 
He  may  now  give  notice  of  our  being  hereto  some  who  may  be  enemies." 

«'  Why,"  f aid  Claude,  **  it  was  rather  difficult  to  know  upon  what  pretence  to 
detain  the  fellow  now.     Besides,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  he  is  in  some  sort  of 
connection  with  the  choice  spirits  who  haunt  the  old  Grange." 
"What  do  you  mean  ?'*  said  Jack, 

"Why,  I  mean.  Jack,  that  I  am  of  opinion  the  Grange  is  haunted  ;  but  that 
the  ghosts  are  beings  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves,  and  that  we  have  not 
much  to  fear  from  them.  But  now  we  have  our  affairs  in  our  own  hands  again, 
by  the  possession  of  our  horses,  and  we  can  .either  go  or  stay.  What  is  your 
opinion,  Dick  ?" 

"  Why,  I  think  that  we  had  better  stay,  if  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
Jack's  horse's  foot  to  rights." 
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"  Ah,"  said  Jack,  "  that  is  a  reason  which  goes  far,  indeed,  with  me,  and  stay 
we  must,  I  fear." 

"Very  good,**  said  Claude,  "tiben  it  is  settled  in  the  affirmative;  and  I 
propose  that  we  take  the  horses  into  the  house  at^once,  and  place  them  in  one  of 
the  lower  rooms.     la  that  bamhouse  there  was  plenty  of  straw.** 

"Yes,"  said  Dick;  *•  and  there  is  a  good  hay-stack  close  by  the  lawn,  that,  no 
doubt,  is  the  produce  of  a  meadow  that  lies  beyond  it ;  so  we  can  give  them  a 
sort  of  feed.'* 

*'  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  Jack.  *'  I  will  set  about  preparing  the  dressing  for  my 
horse's  foot ;  and  if  it  be  possible  to  give  it  a  night's  rest,  it  will  be  no  bad  thing, 
and  in  the  morning  we  can  all  start  fresh  from  the  place  ;  but  my  own  private 
opinion  certainly  is,  that  we  shall  not  be  permitted  to  pass  a  very  quiet  night." 

**  It's  a  good  thing,  then,"  laughed  Claude,  "  that  we  are  used  to  unquiet  ones. 
Jack.  Let  us  come  into  the  house  and  see  what  sort  of  accommodation  we  can 
find  for  man  and  beast  within  the  walls." 

There  were  several  rooms  that  evidently  looked  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  several 
doors  that  opened  from  that  side  of  the  building,  so  that  there  could  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  making  an  entrance  to  the  Grange.  After  trying  a  couple  of  doors, 
and  finding  that  they  were  undoubtedly  fastened  within,  Claude  made  his  way 
through  one  of  the  windows,  and  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  de- 
termined to  give  a  warm  reception  to  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  impede  his 
progress. 

The  door  that  he  determined  upon  opening,  was  not  far  ofi^  from  the  room  into 
which  he  had  managed  to  penetrate,  so  that  he  reached  it  in  a  moment  or  two, 
and  drew  back  the  two  bolts  that  held  it  fast,  and  flung  it  open  to  his  friends. 

*' All  right?"  cried  Dick.  ^ 

'*Yes,"  said  Claude,  "  the  house,  is  quiet  enough.  I  have  s6en  no  one,  mortal 
or  immortal,  as  yet.  Bring  in  th«  horses.  We  can  easily  put  them  in  one  of 
the  rooms,  here," 

The  horses  were  led  into  the  house,  and  Claude  opened  the  door  of  an  apart- 
inentj  that  no  doubt  at  one  time  had  been  a  very  handsome  refreshment-roooi, 
but  which  was  then  in  a  sadly  dismantled  condition  ;  some  of  the  old  furniture 
yet  remained  in  the  room  that  had  been  fitted  to  it,  and  that  would  have  been 
quite  useless  if  removed  ;  but  those  who  bad  at  one  time  inhabited  the  mansion, 
little  imagined  that  that  room  would  ever  be  turned  -into  a  stable  for  the  horses 
of  three  highwaymen. 

Claude  examined  the  lock,  and  found  that  it  wa^in  tolerably  good  condition, 
with  the  key  in  it. 

*'  This  will  do,"  he  said,  *'and  all  we  have  got  now  to  be  quick  about,  is  to  get 
in  some  hay  and  straw.  I  think  it  ivould  be  bad  policy,  after  what  has  happened, 
for  all  three  of  us  to  leave  the  house  at  once,  so  two  can  gOjforthe  hay' and  straw, 
while  one  remains  as  guard  here,  and  we  can  take  turn,  and  turn  about  in  the 
duty.'* 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  Dick  and  Jack  went  first  for  the  hay  and  straw,  while 
Claude  remained  with  the  horses,  and  then  while  he  went,  Dick  remained,  and 
then  it  came  to  Jack's  turn  ;  and  by  tha  time  they  had  made  the  three  journeys, 
they  had  got  as  much  as  the  horses  required,  and  on  the  floor  of  that  really  hand- 
some room,  a  comfortable  bed  was  made  for  the  cattle. 

Jack  went  out  to  the  garden  and  got  in  a  number  of  leaves  of  the  mallow, 
with  which  he  made  addressing  for  his  horse's  foot,  and  then  they  felt  that  they 
had  done  all  that  they  could  for  the  comfort  of  the  animals,  upon  whose  health 
and  strength  so  much  depended. 

"And  now,"  said  Claude,  "  that  we  have  done  our  duty — r.tid  I  mean  to  say 
that  It  is  no  more  than  our  duty — to  our  horses,  what  sort  of  cheer.  Jack,  can 
you  give  us  for  ourselves  ?  I  am  well  aware  that  you  generally  have  something 
m  the  vallise  good  to  eat  and  to  drink." 

Yes,  Claude,  it  is  well  that  I  look  after  that  department' a  little.     I  happen  to 
he  provided  with  a  bottle  of  wine,  as  good  old  port— if  I  may  judge  from  another 
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that  came  from. the  same  place — as  ever  you  tasted,  and  a  few  biscuits.  Beyond 
these  materials  for  keeping  the  enemies,  hunger  and  thirst,  at  bay,  I  have 
nothing." 

"  We  won't  complain,"  said  Dick.  "  We  might  do  a  great  deal  worse  than 
have  a  mea!  off  port  wine  and  biscuits.  Come,  Jack,  unpack,  and  let  us  fall-to, 
for  I  confess  that  for  o'nce  I  have  a  good  appetite." 


CICELY  WELCOMINa  CLAUDE  AND   HIS  FRIENDS   TO   THE  FABM. 


"  And  I,"  said  Claude. 

"Well,"  said  Jack,  "  I  could  do  a  little,  I  think,  with  the  wine  myself." 
With  this.  Jack  unpacked  the  vallise  that  he  always   had  at  the   back   of   his 
saddle,  and  produced  the  bottle  oi  port  and  the  biscuits. 

"It  won't   be   any  the  better,"  ha  said,  "  for  the  shaking  it   has  had  ;  but    I 
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can't  help  that,  you  know,  as  it  was  forced  to  travel  on  horseback ;  but  it  is  one  of 
your  light  wines,  that  fortunately  has  little  crust,  so  it  may  be  better  than  one 
expects." 

*'  A.ny  port  in  a  storm,"  said  Dick,  perpetrating  a  very  old  joke  indeed  ;  "  so 
,  let  us  have  it,  Jack." 

They  dispensed  with  a  cork-screw  by  very  cleverly  knocking  off  the  head  of 
the  bottle ;  and  then  as  Jack  had  likewise  in  his  vallise  a  little  portable  drinking 
cup,  they  were  able  to  help  themselves  from  the  bottle  very  comfortably. 

Claude  sat  upon  a  table  in  the  room,  and  Dick  threw  himself  into  the  recesses 
of  an  old  arm  chair  that  had  once  beeil  covered  with  rich  velvet,  and  Jack  sat 
U|Jon  the  seat  of  a  very  low  chair,  that  had  been  made,  no  doubt,  for  devotional 
services,  and  was  of  that  description  commonly  known  on  the  continent  by  the 
name  of  a  Prie  Dieu.  It  was,  truly,  a  strange  scene  that  to  see  those  three  men 
and  the  three  horses  all  in  that  rbom,  with  its  remnants  of  faded  past  magnificence 
upon  every  portion  of  it. 

*'  Well,  Jack,''  said  Claude,  "  give  us  a  toast." 

n  J  >> 

Jack  had  only  just  opened  his  mouth  to  reply  to  this,  when  there  arose  in  the 
house  such  a  dreadful  yell  that  they  all  instantaneously  started  to  their  feet. 
Claude  was  off  the  table  in  a  moment.  Dick  struggled  out  of  the  depth  of  the 
arm- chair,  and  Jack,  after  rolling  on  the  floor  with  the  devotional  chair,  got  to  his 
feet,  crying — 

"  What's  that  ?     What's  that  >" 

"  Hush  !"  said  Claude.   "  Hush !" 

To  describe  that  sound  which  had  so  startled  them  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible,  because  in  such  description  we  can  only  proceed  upon  comparisons,  and 
there  was  nothing  like  unto  it.  In  all  their  experiences,  neither  Claude,  nor 
Dick,  nor  Jack,  had  ever  heard  anything  that  at  all  approached  it.  It  was  a  yell 
that  no  or.e  for  a  moment  could  believe  to  be  human  ;  and  for  some  moments  the 
echo  of  it  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  atm'ssphere  of  the  place,  and  to  have  taken 
entire  possession  of  their  brains.  The  horses  started  with  affright,  and  one  of 
them  made  a  dash  across  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  had  to  be  caught  by  Dick, 
who  had  some  difficulty  in  soothing  the  creature.  The  other  two  trembled  ex- 
cessively. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  all  that's  horrible,**  said  Jack,  "  can  be  the  meaning  of 

**1  will  find  it  out  before  I  leave  this  house,"  said  Claude,  "orl  will  know 
some  very  special  reason  why.  I  will  not  be  made  the  fool  of  a  mere  sound  in 
this  way.'"* 

'*  Nor  I,"  cried  Dick.  *'  I  am  quite  convinced  that  there  is  something  in  the 
shape  of  trickery  in  this  matter ;  and  I  think  with  you,  Claude,  that  we  ought  not 
to  dream  of  leaving  this  house  until  we  have  found  it  out." 

*'Oh,  be  careful,"  said  Jack,  "  what  you  do  and  what  you  say.  There  is  cer- 
tainly more  in  Heaven  and  on  earth  than  we  know  of.  How  can  we  take  upon 
ourselves  to  say  what  that  sound  was  Y 

*'No  how.  Jack;*'  said  Claude,  ♦'  but  if  it  really  should  proceed  from  superna- 
tural beings,  I  cannot  conceive  what  gratification  it  can  be  to  them  to  terrify  our 
horses,  and  attempt  to  terrify  ourselves." 

"  Hush  \  Do  not  speak  of  them  in  such  a  way.  Oh,  Heaven !  there  it  is 
again  !'* 

A  second  time  the  wild  shout  came  upon  their  ears,  and  the  horses,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed,  snorted  and  made  an  attempt  to  dash  out  of  the  room  through 
one  of  the  windows.  It  took  all  thut  both  Claude  and  Dick  could  do  to  stop 
them,  and  then  Claude  cried— 

*'  Oh,  that  I  had  kept  that  boy  here !  Who  knows  but  that  another  application 
of  the  twigs  would  have  procured  from  him  a  solution  of  this  mystery  as  it  did 
of  the  other  connected  with  the  disappearance  of  our  horses  ?'* 
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CHAPTER  CCXXXIV. 

1 

CLAUDE    AND    DICK    SEARCH    THE    OLD    GRANGE,  AND  ENCOUNTER  A  GHOST. 

'^  This  sort  of  thing,"  said  Clan de,  "  will  not  do  for  me.  The  evening  will 
soon  be  here,  when  anything  that  may  be  attempted  against  our  peace  may  be 
done  with  ten  times  the  facility  that  daylight  affords.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
should  settle  all  this  affair  before  night." 

*'  And  it  shall  be  settled,"  said  Dick.  "  I  am  not  going  to  be  made  a  fool  of 
by  a  mere  noise." 

"  You  both  speak/'  said  Jack^  *'  as  if  you  felt  quite  assured  that  the  noise  you 
have  heard  was  mortal,  and  was  a  mere  human  contrivance.  You  cannot  take 
upon  yourselves  to  say  it  is  such." 

"  Jack — Jack,'*  said  Claude,  "  once  more  I  beg  of  you  not  to  give  way  to  super- 
stition, 1  do  not  see  that  we  can  do  anything  else  but,  with  our  pistols  in  our 
hands,  search  the  house  through;  and  the  sooner  such  a  job  is  set  about  the 
better.     Jack,  vvill  you  mind  the  cattle  while  Dick  and  I  go  through  the  building  ?'*  ' 

Jack  evidently  hesitated. 

"  Well,"  added  Claude,  "shall  I  go  alone?" 

*'  Not  so,"  said  Dick  ;  "  that  would  be  hazardous.  Suppose  we  carefully 
fasten  up  this  room  and  all  its  windows,  and  then  the  whole  three  of  us  can  go  ? 
I  think  that  will  be  the  best  plan.  We  can  take  such  measures  as  to  make  the 
room  pretty  secure." 

It  was  evident  enough  that  Claude  did  not  much  relish  the  idea  of  leaving  the 
horses  ;  but  as  it  was  equally  evident  that  Jack  was  really  not  in  a  frame  of  mind 
to  be  left  alone  in  case  of  any  attack  upon  them,  that  he  might  consider  in  his  "* 
heated  imagination  to  be  supernatural,  there  was  no  other  resource  but  for  them 
all  to  go  on  the  expedition  through  the  house,  for  neither  did  Dick  like  the  idea  of 
not  going,  nor  did  Claude  fancy  being  without  so  bold  and  efficient  a  companion 
in  the  adventure. 

"We  must  chance  it  then,*'  said  Claudcj  "and  all  go.  Help  me,  Dick,  to  se- 
cure the  windows  of  the  room  as  well  as  possible.  Oh,  there  are  good  shutters, 
I  see,  and  strong  fastenings.  There  will  be  no  difficulty,  and  now  I  leave  the 
cattle  with  something  like  confidence." 

The  room  was  well  fastened  up,  but  Jack  was  rather  silent,  for  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  he  was  rather  to  blame  for  his  superstitious  fears  ;  nevertheless 
he  could  not  get  sufficiently  the  better  of  them  to  insist  upon  staying  with  the 
cattle,  and  Claude  said  to  him,  kindly — 

"  It's  all  right  now.  Jack.  See,  I  have  lockea  the  door,  and  both  lock  and 
door  are  strong,  so  that  there  need  be  no  fear  for  the  horses.  Besides,  I  believe 
that  we  shall  give  whoever  is  in  the  house  quite  enough  to  do,  novv,  to  induce 
them  to  let  our  cattle  be." 

''  I  hope  so,"  said  Jack. 

"  Cheer  up,  Jack,"  cried  Dick.  ''You  will  be  the  fiist  to  laugh  at  all  this 
to-morrow,  when  we  have  found  out  what  is  the  meaning  of  it.  I  quite  agree 
with  you,  Claude,  that  if  we  only  had  that  boy  here  again,  we  should  find  out  all 
about  it  by  virtue  of  the  twigs  that  in.  so  miraculous  a  manner  brought  us  to 
the  barnhouse  where  our  horses  were  hidden.  That  one  circumstance  is  quite 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that  the  whole  affair  is  of  mortal  crigin." 

*' And  me,  likewise,"  said  Claude  ;  **and  if  Jack  will  but  think  a  little,  it  will 
convince  him  too.     Come,  Jack,  what  say  you  to  that  ?" 

*•  I  own  it  staggers  me,"  he  replied  ;  i'  but  then,  what  possible  explanation  can 
you  give  of  that  truly  awful  noise  V 

"  None,  at  present ;  but  we  shall  not  be  for  long,  I  hope  and  expect,  in  that 
state  of  ignorance.  If  I  mistake  not,  we  shall  soon  find  out  all  about  it;  and 
now  lei  us  commence  a  systematic  search  of  the  old  house." 

It  was  a  great   advantage  to  them  that  they  had  still  daylight  in  which  to 
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prosecute  their  search  in  the  Grange,  for  there  were  none  of  the  uncertainties  and 
the  shadows  of  an  artificial  light  to  perplex  their  perceptions.  Moreover,  the 
very  presence  of  daylight  is  such  a  foe  to  superstitious  fears,  that  even  Jack  could 
not  feel  what  he  might  have  felt  if  the  sun  had  fairly  sunk. 

Immediately  outside  the  room  in  which  they  were,  was  an  irregularly-shaped 
kind  of  hall  or  passage,  from  which  opened  a  variety  of  doors.  At  one  end  of 
the  hall  or  passage,  there  were  steps,  conducting  to  the  domestic  portion  of  the 
house,  which  seemed  to  be  just  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  other  part.  From 
the  middle  of  the  hall— taking  a  grand  sweep  into  it,  so  as  to  have  an  imposing 
commencement — was  the  staircase  that  led  to  the  upper  floor. 

When  the  three  friends  got  fairly  into  the  hall,  they  paused  to  listen  if  there 
were  any  sounds  in  the  house  which  might  guide  them  in  their  operations  ;  but 
after  about  a  minute  thus  spent,  they  heard  nothing,  so  that  they  could  only  pro- 
ceed as  systematically  as  possible  in  searching  the  various  rooms, 

"Come,"  said  Claude,  "we  will  look  through  all  the  rooms  on  this  floor  first, 
and  I  should  advise  that  we  take  some  means  of  propping  all  the  doors  open  as 
we  proceed." 

"That  will  not  be  at  all  difficult,*'  said  Dick.  *' Here  are  plenty  of  bits  of 
wood  and  litter  of  all  sorts  lying  about,  with  which  I  will,  with  the  aid  of  my 
knife,  fashion  a  few  wedges  that  will  answer  that  purpose  well  enough.*' 

While  this  was  being  done,  Claude  opened  the  door  that  was  the  nearest  to 
him,  and  walked  into  a  room  that  was  of  beautiful  proportions,  and  still  very- 
handsome  in  some  of  its  decorations.  At  the  farther  end  of  it  was  a  large  glass 
door,  that  opened  into  a  conservatory. 

He  glanced  round  the  room,  but  there  was  no  indication  of  the  recent  presence 
of  any  one. 

"  Push  open  the  door,  Dick,"  he  said.     "  It's  all  right  here." 
'*  Stop  a  bit,"  said  Jack;  *'  before  we  proceed  any  further,  I  see  that  there  is  a 
door  that  leads  to  the  offices  from  the  hall  here.     I  propose  that  we  fasten  that  up 
as  best  we  may  before  we  go  any  further  in  our  search.     There  is  a  key  in  the 
lock,  and  a  bolt  upon  this  side." 

"Do  it.  Jack.     It  is  a  good  thought." 

Jack  advanced  to  the  door,  and  had  just  got  the  bolt  shot  into  its  socket,  when 
from  some  upper  portion  of  the  house,  as  they  thought,  there  came  two  of  the 
most  dreadful  shrieks  that  any  of  them  had  ever  heard.  These  two  sounds 
differed  very  much  from  the  strange  cry  that  had  before  made  the  house  vocal 
with  its  echoes, 

"  Ah '."  cried  Claude,  '*  they  are  trying  it  again." 
"  Good  gracious  !'*  said  Jack;  "  hut  those  cries  are  horrible  !" 
"  They  may  be  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  shouted  or  scared  out  of  this  house. 
Come  on.     Let  us  continue  our  search." 

Jack  looked  very  pale,  indeed  ;  but  he  made  no  sort  of  opposition  to  the  search 
being  carried  on  through  the  house,  although  both  Claude  and  Dick  knew 
perfectly  well,  of  course,  that  he  would  much  rather  have  been  out  of  it.  Claude 
thought  that  as  those  cries  had  come  from  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  they  were 
either  made  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  ascending  the  staircase,  or  to 
attract  them  up  at  once,  so  as  to  stop  them  from  pursuing  their  search  in  those 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  where  they  had  thus  begun  it ;  so  he  resolved  f  o  dis- 
appoint both  expectations  by  ger.tly  continuing  the  search  where  he  was,  and 
when  that  was  concluded,  but  not  before,  ascending  to  the  upper  rooms. 

Dick,  with  one  of  the  little  wedges  that  he  had  made,  effectually  propped  open 
the  door  of  that  first  room  that  they  had  examined,  and  then  they  passed  through 
it,  and  took  a  look  in  the  conservatory  beyond ;  but  all  was  quiet  there,  and  as 
the  conservatory  only  opened  again  into  the  garden,  they  did  not  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  proceed  further  in  that  direction. 

Returning,  then,  to  the  hall,  they  opened  another  of  the  numerous  doors 
leading  from  it,  and,  suffice  it  to   say,  that  they  went  into  no  less  a  number 
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than  seven  rooms — all  of  which  were,  more  or  less,  in  a  state  of  delapidation 

wifliout  being  rewarded  for  their  perseverance,  with  any  discovery. 

•'  So  far  so  good,"  said  Claude,  "  and  we  have  found  out  nothing.  Now  for  up 
stairs.  I  think  if  we  are  to  have  any  success  at  all,  it  will  be  there,  surely,  since 
we  have  not  achieved  it  here." 

"  I  do  sincerely  hope,'*  said  Dick,  <'  that  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  leave  ibis 
place  without  discovering  what  it  is  that  has  produced  those  diabolical  sounds. 
I  should  feel  very  much  dissatisfied,  indeed,  if  we  could  not  find  out  the  author  of 
them." 

**  Never  fear,"  said  Claude.     *'  A  little  perseverance  will  do  wonders.*' 

'*  I  don't  know,"  said  Jack.  "  If  those  sounds  are  produced  by  mortal  agency, 
I  grant  you  then,  that  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  finding  out  who  has 
produced  them ;  but  that  is  of  itself  a  point  that  you  know  is  not  settled." 

*' Quite  settled,  Jack,'*  laughed  Claude;  '!  so  now  let  us  come  up  stairs 
at  oHce." 

They  ascended  the  grand  staircase,  but  they  bad  not  got  above  half  way  up 
it,  when  one  of  the  strange  cries,  similar  to  those  that  they  had  at  first  heard, 
came  upon  their  ears.  Jack  was  compelled  to  hold  by  tne  balustrade  of  the 
staircase  to  save  himself  from  falling,  and  both  Claude  and  Dick,  so  really  terrific 
was  the  sound,  could  not  at  the  moment  keep  from  feeling  something  like  alarm. 

"  What  on  earth  can  it  be  ?"  said  Claude.  "  I  will  not  be  made  a  fool  of  in 
this  way  any  longer." 

Raising  his  voice  then,  he  cried  loudly— 

*'Be  you  whom  you  may,  and  let  your  object  be  -v^hat  it  may,  I  warn  you  that 
we  are  not  to  fee  terrified  by  cries  or  shrieks.  There  is  not  a  room  in  this  house 
inito  which  we  will  not  penetrate  ;  so  you  must  adopt  some  other  mode  of  scaring 
us  tkan  by  ugly  cries." 

After  this  speech,  Claude  waited  with  the  expectation  of  there  coming  some 
sort  of  answer  to  it ;  but  in  that  ha  was  disappointed,  for  all  was  profoundly  still 
as  before. 

**  Come  on,"  cried  Claude,  **come  on,"  and  he  sprang  up  the  remainder  of 
the  stairs,  and  reached  the  landing-place,  from  which  opened  several  doors.  The 
moment  Claude  laid  his  hand  upon  the  lock  of  one  of  them,  he  heard  a  voice  from 
within  say — 

*'  Help — help  !     Ob,  will  nobody  save  me  ?" 

Claude  dashed  the  door  open,  and  made  his  way  into  the  room,  where  he  found, 
to  his  great  surp  ise,  a  lad  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  securely  tied  to  a  table 
that  was  in  the  centre  of  it.  The  lad  was  crying  bitterly ;  and  when  he  saw 
Claude,  he  called  out — 

'*  Oh,  don't  kill  me— don't  kill  me!" 

**  Who  are  you  ?"  said  Claude. 

*'  Oh,  dear,  sir,  take  me  away— do  take  me  away  from  here  !  I  will  never 
eome  any  more  to  the  garden  !" 

**  Ok,  you  have  been  in  the  garden,  have  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  My  farther  is  Mr.  Dale  in  the  village  ;  and  I  came  a  birds-nesting, 
sir,  and  a  man  told  me  if  I  came  into  the  house  he  would  show  me  an  owl's  nest, 
and  so  I  came ;  but  when  we  got  into  this  room,  bis  face  all  changed  into  a 
skeleton's;  and  he  put  his  dresdful  mouth  close  to  my  ear,  and  made — oh,  such 
a  frightful  cry,  that  I  think  I  must  have  fainted  away ;  and  when  I  came  to 
myself,  I  found  that  I  was  tied  to  this  table.  Oh  !  gentlemen,  come  with  me  to 
the  village,  and  my  father  will  be  so  thankful,  and  so  will  my  poor  mother,  gen- 
tlemen, for  they  don't  know  where  I  am  ;  and  my  father  will  come  back  and  help 
to  look  over  the  house,  and  bring  his  friend  Mr,  Clements  with  him,  too,  so  that 
it  will  be  much  better." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Claude.     ^'  It  was  too  bad  to  frighten  you  in  such  a  way,  my  | 
boy."  I 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  it  was  ;  but  come  away  at  once,  gentlemen.     I  will   show  you  | 
the  way  out,  and  then  we  can  all  come  back  again  and  search  the  house."  I 
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Claude  whispered  a  fe^  words  to  Dick,  who  immediately  left  the  room  rather 
to  the  consternation  of  Jack  ;  and  then  Claude  said  to  the  boy— 

**  I  suppose,  after  what  has  happened  to  you  here,  you  would  like  very  much 
to  find  out  all  about  it — who  it  is  that  makes  the  strange  noises,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing?" 

"Oh,  ves,  sir,  I  should  indeed  like  it.  And  by  the  time  we  come  back  it  will 
be  all  right,  no  doubt,  sir." 

*'  Not  a  doubt  of  it.     Oh,  here  you  are,  Dick.'' 
-    "Yes,"  said  Dick,  as  he  re-appeared  with  the  bundle  of  twigs  that  had  been 
use  in  the  castigation  of  the  other  boy.     *'  Yes,  it's  all  right.  Here  J  am,  Claude, 
and  here  is  the  persuader." 

"Now,'*  said  Claude  to  the  boy,  "  [  will  show  you  a  much  readier  way  of 
getting  at  all  the  information  you  require,  and  that  we  require,  likewise.'  It  is 
not  worth  while  for  us  to  go  to  your  father,  nor  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Clements.  Jack, 
will  you  hold  his  heels,  and  Dick,  will  you  hold  his  arms  ?  and  between  you,  it 
will  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  make  him  lie  on  this  table,  as  I  have  loosened  the 
cord  that  held  him  to  the  leg  of  it." 

"  Oh,  dear  !"  said  the  boy,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  I  will  go  home  to 
father  at  once,  if  you  plea=^e,  gentlemen." 

"  We  want  to  know,"  said  Claude,  "  the  meaning  of  the  strange  sounds  in 
this  house,  and  how  they  are  produced,  and  by  whom  ?" 

"But,  lor,  sii !  how  should  1  know?" 

"  Up  with  him  !"  said  Claude. 

Jack  and  Dick  lifted  up  the  boy,  and  placed  him  upon  the  table;  and  Claude 
rendered  him  to  a  condition,  as  regarded  apparel,  in  which  the  switches  were 
likely  to  be  very  effective. 

*'Now,  my  lad,"  said  Claude,  "  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  keep  asking  you. 
You  are  quite  well  acquainted  with  what  we  waut  to  know,  so  you  can  stop  these 
proceedings  at  once  by  telling  us.     Is  all  right,  Dick  ?" 

*'  Yes  ;  all's  right." 

Claude  immediately  applied  the  twigs,  with  an  energy  that  made  the  boy  burst 
into  such  a  roar,  that  it  was  perfectly  ludicrous  to  hear  him  ;  and  after  about  half 
a  minute  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  shouted  out — 

«' I'll  tell!  I'll  tell!     Oh,  I'll  tell!" 

*' Very  good  !     Go  on,  then,"  said  Claude. 

*'It'5  my  father  who  is. here.  He  is  a  coiner,  and  I'll  take  you  to  him,  and 
he  makes  that  horrid  noise  by  blowing  through  a  large  cow's-horn.  Oh,  dear  ! 
oh,  dear  !  I  didn't  think  1  should  come  to  this.  It's  very  horrid  1  Oh!  Oh  ! 
Oh  I  Let  me  go  ;  do,  sir,  let  me  go  !     I  can't  stand  any  more  of  it." 


CHAPTER  CCXXXV. 

CLAUSE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  ARE  COMPELLED  TO  GET  RID  OF  TK£  COINER. 

Jack  and  Dick  were  so  very  much  amused  at  ihis  capital  plan  of  Claude's  in 
the  way  of  getting  information  from  boys,  that  they  i oared  again  with  laughing; 
and,  probably,  Jack  now  laughed,  or  affected  to  laugh,  the  loudest,  for  he  felt 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  his  fears  upon  the  subject  of  the  haunted  house,  and  was 
afraid,  now,  that  Dick  aad  Claude  might  refer  to  them. 

»'  Oh,  that  is  capital !"  he  cried.    "  Capital !" 

" And  so,"  said  Dick,  "it  is  by  bellowing  through  a  cow's-horn,  that  the 
noise  is  made  ?" 

<'  Ob,  dear,  yes,"  said  the  boy.  "  The  other  boy  you  met  was  my  brother 
Bill.  Why  didn't  you  whack  it  all  out  of  him,  instead  of  giving  me  such  a 
teaser  ?"' 
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"  Why,  my  lad,"  said  Claude,  "  we  did  try  it  with  your  brother  Bill,  and  found 
it  equally  successful  as  with  you,  so  far  as  we  asked  him  for  information." 

**0b,  dear!  then  he  ought  to  have  told  a  fellow  how  you  managed  things, 
that  he  ought.     I  never  was  so  served  out  in  all  my  life  behind,  before." 

'*  You  have  your  own  obstinacy  to  thank  for  it ;  and  now,  as  you  have  ex- 
plained all  thaz  we  want  to  know,  you  will  perhaps  be  so  good  as  to  fulfil  your 
promise  of  taking  us  to  your  father,  the   coiner.     Come,  will  you  do  so  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes,"  said  the  boy,  who  had  now  scrambled  off  the  table,   "  any- 
thing vou  like,  sir,  so  that  you  put  those  twigs  away." 
"  Oh,  you  don't  like  the'look  of  them  V 

"It  ain't  the  look  of  them,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  made  a  wry  face.  ^'It's 
the  fef  1  of  'em." 

"  Very  good — I  have  no  wish  in  the  world  to  administer  another  dose,  unless 
it  should  be  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  a  'very  ungenerous  thing  of  your  bro- 
ther Bill,  not  to  give  you  due  notice  of  our  mode  of  transacting  business." 

'*0h,  yes,  sir,  it  was;  but  then  you  see,  sir,  he  was  afraid  I  might  laugh  at 
him,  and  I  dare  say  he  wanted  me  to  catch  it,  too.  That  was  it !  Oh,  dear  ! 
Ob,  dear !" 

"Lead  on,  then,  and  we  will  follow  you." 

"  This  way,  gentlemen,  this  way.  T  am  rather  in  for  it  now,  I  think,  for  I 
suppose,  when  you  are  gone,  father  will  begin  upon  both  me  and  Bill,  so  I  think 
the  very  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  run  away." 

With  this  sagacious  remark,  the  boy  led   them  from  the  room  on  to  the  land- 
ing-place again,  and  after  proceeding  someHittle  distance,  he  came  to  a  door,  at 
which  he  tapped  three  times  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.     A  voice  from  within 
immediately  said — 
"Is  that  you,  Joe?" 

**  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  mournfully.  ''  Oh,  yes,  it's  me.  I  only  wish  as  it 
wasn't,  that's  all ;  and  that  somebody  else  felt  what  I  feel  now." 

The  door  was  opened  after  a  little  fuss  in  undoing  what,  no  doubt,  were  some 
very  secure  fastenings  on  the  inside,  and  a  man,  with  a  very  grimy  face,  made  his 
appearance.  Claude  and  his  friends  had  remained  perfectly  still,  so  that  he  had 
no  idea  that  there  was  any  one  there  but  the  boy,  and  the  moment  he  caught 
sight  of  the  strange  faces,  he  called  out  in  a  loud  voice-— 

*'  Ah  !  am  I  betrayed  at  last,  and  by  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  too  ?'* 
"  No  !"  said  Claude.  *'Don't  be  hasty — It  is  not  so.  This  boy  has  been  en- 
forced to  conduct  us  to  you.  But  lay  aside  your  fears;  we  will  not  be  of  any 
disservice  to  you.  Our  intentions  are  by  no  means  against  you.  All  that  we 
want  is  to  remain  here,  and  rest  ourselves  in  peace  and  quietness  for  the  night, 
and  your  secret  will  be  quite  as  safe  in  our  keeping  as  in  your  own." 
"  How  am  I  to  know  that  r " 

"Nohow,  except  by  experience  of  the  fact ;  but  a  fact  it  is  for  all  that.     We 
are  not  men  who  care  one  stiaw  whether  you  make  money  one  way  or  another." 
"  If  I  could  only  feel  assured — " 

*'  Pho  ! — pho  1  man,  you  may  feel  assured.     Here  are  three  of  us,  well  armed, 
and  if  we  meant  you  any  mischief,  I  should  rather  think  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion to  temporise  with  you,  or  to  lie  about  it," 
"  That  is  true." 

'*  Very  well.     With  that  belief,  then,   you  had  much  better  put  your  mind  at 
ease  concenaiDg  us." 

"  I  will.     And  I  am  armed,  too  ;  but  what  could  I  do  against  so  many  1" 
**  Nothing,  but  make  a  fool  of  yourself." 

At  this  juncture,  the  boy  thought  it  necessary  to  say  something  to  his  father  in 
vindication  of  himself,  and  in  a  whining  tone,  he  said — 

"Oh,  father,  I  couldn't  help  it.    I  should  have  been  all  cut  up  into  bits  soon 
if  I  had  not  told  all  about  it.     Indeed  I  should,  father." 
The  father  looked  at  him  angrily. 
**  What  do  you  mean,"  he  said,  '*by  being  forced  to  tell  all  about  it?    You 
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do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  had  anything  really  to  fear  from  these  three 
gent  emen?" 

"Oh,  yes,  he  had,  though,"  said  Claude. 

'*  What?  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  would  have  taken  the  life  of 
a  boy  for  keeping  his  father's  secret  ?" 

"  Certiinly  not.     W  e  have  a  much  better  plan  than  that.    "We  did  not  attempt 
by  threats  to  induce  him  to  tell,  nor  would  he  have  yielded  to  them  very  probably ; 
but  we  appealed  to  his  sensations  in  another  way.     Did  you  not  hear  a  noise  V* 
"  I  heard  some  one  roaring  out  as  if  in  pain." 

"  Oh,  lor  !''  said  the  boy,  *'  that  was  me,  and  wasn't  I  in  pain, neither !" 
"  Yes,'*  added  Claude.    *•'  We  whipped  the  secret  from  him,  and  found   it 
wonderfully  eflfective./ 

The  man  bit  his  lips^  and  looked  vexed  ;  but  after  a  moments  pause,  he  said— 
*'  It  is  ridiculous  of  me  to  say,  now,  that  I.  will  trust  you,  for  I  cannot  help  it. 
Pray  come  in,  and  make  yourselves  at  home  in  this  room,  which  has  not  been 
intruded  into  by  a  stranger  for  many  a  month.  I  am  a  coiner  of  base  money,  I 
freely  confess  it ;  and  by  terrifying  the  country  people  regarding  this  house,  I 
have  made  them  all  ready  to  swear  that  it  ia  haunted,  and  they  will  not  come 
near  it,  so  I  have  it  all  to  myself." 

•'  Exactly;  but  we  are  not  the  nght  sort  to  be  frightened  ;  so  you  see,  here  we 
are ;  and  if  you  keep  quiet,  you  may  go  on  to-morrow  just  as  usual." 

With  these  words,  Claude  and  his  companions  stepped  into  the  room,  where 
they  found  a  fire  lighted,  but  no  indications  of  the  employment  of  the  coiner. 
He  was  quite  alone,  too,  and  Claude  said — 

*'  Where  are  your  tools  ?  If  you  manufacture  base  money,  you  must  have  the 
means  of  doing  so." 

•'Yes;  but  as  a  matter  of  common  caution,  when  any  one  approaches  the 

place,  I  conceal  everything  as  quickly  as  I  possibly   can.     I  do  not  intend  to 

remain  here  myself,  for,  however  I  have  braved  it  out  for  a  length  otf  time,  now 

I  am  quite  convincea  that  there  are  noises  in  this  house  which  are  not  human," 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes.  I  am  sorry  to  feel  obliged  to  give  v/ay  to  such  a  belief,  but  circum- 
stances force  it  upon  me." 

As  he  spoke,  Claude,  without  appearing  to  do  so,  kept  the  most  careful  watch 
upon  the  actions  of  the  man  withe ut  appearing  to  do  so,  and  he  saw  that  he  put 
his  hand  behind  him,  close  to  the  wall,  and  touched  a  bell  pull  that  hung  to  it. 
The  moment  he  did  so,  there  came  from  the  iawer  part  of  the  house  one  of  tho 
horrible  sounds  which  had  been  explained  by  the  boy  while  he  was  under 
punishment,  but  which  the  coiner  did  not  know  was  so  well  now  understood  by 
his  visitors. 

"  Oh,  there  it  is  !"  he  cried. '^  "  There  it  is  !     Tell  me,  my  good  friends — oh, 
tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  you  can  ascribe  that  dreadful  noise  to?     It  appals  me  1" 
"  What,  that  bellowing  we  heard  just  now?"  said  Claude,  in  the  most  indif- 
ferent tone  he  could  assume. 
*'  Yes,  oh,  yes." 

"Oh,  that's  somebody  blowing  through  a  cow's-ho^n,  I  am  quite  convinced.    I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  upon  the  subject.   It  is  your  son,  Bill,  I  shouldn't  wonder." 
"  The  devil !"  said  the  coiner. 

"  Come— come,"  said  Duval,  "it  is  of  no  use  your  trying  this  sort  of  thinjK 
any  longer  with  us.     We  don't  intend  to  be  frightened  out  of  the  house  ;  and  if 
there  should   happen  anything  that  we  don't  quite  understand,  our  friend  Joe, 
here,  will  explain  it  to  us  after  a  little  persuasion  with  a  few  twigs.'* 
"  Oh  dear,  don't  think  of  it,"  said  Joe. 
The  coiner  shook  his  head. 

"  Humph !"  he  said,  *'  so  I  find  he  has  told  you  all.     Just   you  wait  a  bit, 
Joe,  that's  all.     You  and  I  can  come  to  an  account  to-morrow." 

*'  There,"  said  Joe,  "  I  said  so.     I  shall  catch  it  from  everybody  now,  and  be 
flayed  alive,  that  I   shall.     Oh,  I  can't  stand  this  sort  of  thing.     It's  too  horrid.' 
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"Allow  me,'*  said  Claude,  "to  intercede  for  Joe.  In  a  ridiculous  kind  of 
way  he  has  been  quite  sufficiently  already  punished,  I  assure  you.  It  was  not 
possible  that  he  could  hold  out  against  the  inducements  we  cffeied  to  him  to  tell 
lis  all." 

"  I^'ot  possible  f 
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*'0b,  no/'  said  Joe,  '' Vm  quite  su;e  of  th'^t."  ' 
"  Undersuch  circumstances,  then,"  ?dJed  Claude,  ''ani  a>:  o  real  har.i^  w'll 

come  of  it,  I  hope  that  you  will  forgive  hi  n,  atd    a'<e  no  ftrtaer  notice  of  it."  ' 

"  I  presume  I  must."-  j 

''  And  Bill,  likewise,  for  he  has  baen  subj  'C'ed  to    the  sa-^ie  pers'rsion  ;  and  '. 

under  great  compulsion  that  way,  he  toid  us  where  cur  hordes  were  hidden."' 
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"The  rascal  !  he  came  here  and  said  you  had  gone  about  yourselves  till  you 
heard  one  of  them  neighing,  and  then,  of  course,  lit  upon  where  they  were." 

•'  Oh  dear,  no.  It  was  quite  the  contrary.  U  was  Bill's  neighing  that  gave 
lis  the  information." 

At  this  moment  a  footstep  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  then  the  father 
cried  out — 

"  Is  that  you.  Bill  ?" 

*'  Yes,  father.     Have  they  gone  away  ?'' 

"  Come  here  and  see." 

Bill  bounced  into  the  room,  and  he  was  tolerably  staigered  to  see  Claude  and 
his  friends  there. 

*♦  Well,  Bill,"  said  Claude,  "  where  is  the  cow's-horn  V* 

"Oh,  lor!"  f 

"  You  did  that  last  bellow  pretty  well,  but  it  did  not  come  near  up  to  the 
natural  shout  that  you  made  when  you  were  tied  to  the  tree  below,  did  it  now  V* 

Bill  looked  uncommonly  sheepish,  and  Joe,  with  a  look  of  some  satisfaction, 
said — 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  that  you  had  it  as  well  as  me.  Bill,  so  you  can't  laugh  at 
me  now,  you  know,  old  fellow,  and  you  told  about  the  osses,  if  1  told  about 
father  and  the  cow's-horn." 

"Yes,"  said  the  coiner,  '^all  is  known  now;  but  these  gentlemen  say  they 
"will  keep  our  secret,  so  get  a  table  ready,  and  let  us  see  hew  we  caa  manage  to 
entertain  them,  my  lads.  We  owe  them  some  sort  of  reparation  for  the  trouble 
that  we  have  given  them.'* 

"  A  great  deal  too  much  trouble  they  have  had,"  said  Bill.  "  If  I  could  only 
have  thought  they  wouldn't  be  in  the  way,  I  should  have  liked  to  spare  them  one 
part  of  their  trouble,  since  they  have  been  about  this  old  place." 

"  And  so  should  I,"  said  Joe,  with  a  rueful  look. 

"Let  bygones  be  bygones,"  said  Claude.  "I  will  make  you  some  amends 
for  the  twig  business  before  I  leave  the  house." 

"  You  are  very  good,  sir,"  remarked  the  coiner,  *'  but,  indeed,  they  don't 
deserve  anything.  Come,  boys,  bustle — bustle.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can, 
at  all  events,  although  our  larder  is  not  very  well  stocked." 

A  furious  ringing  at  a  bell  at  this  moment  claimed  the  attention  of  them  all, 

"  Pray,"  said  Claude,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"I  !"  cried  the  coiner.  "  I  know  nothing  about  that,  I  assure  yon.  It  is 
none  of  our  doing.  Oh,  I  am  lost — lost !  I  shall  be  taken  and  dragged  to  a  jail, 
at  once.     Oh,  save  me — save  me  !" 

The  terror  of  the  coiner  was  too  genuine  to  be  suspected,  and  Claude  said  at 
once — 

*'  It  is  possible  enough  that  whoever  is  ringing  the  bell  in  that  style,  is  aii 
enemy  of  mine,  if  not  of  yours.  What  had  better  be  done  in  such  a  case  ? 
Surely  it  must  happen  that  sometimes  strangers  come    to  the  house?" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  jes,  and  then  Bill  always  meets  them  with  terror  in  his  looks,  and 
tells  some  story  about,coming  to  gather  blackberries,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
and  how  he  has  seen  something  that  has  nearly  frightened  him  out  of  his  wits  ; 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  people  shuffle  off  again  as  quickly  as 
they  can." 
Hf"  Let  him  try  it  now,  then." 

"  Go,  Bill.     Go,  my   boy,  and  do  your  best,  and  remember  that  you  give  us 
.notice    with  your  whistle  if  they  are  too    obstinate   for   you.     Go  and   terrify 
them  with  some  of  the  stories  that  I  have  taught  you  to  tell  of  the  old  place." 

"I  will,  1  will,  father.  It  ain't  very  likely  that  they  will  think  of  the  sort  of 
way  of  getting  at  secrets  that  these  gentlemen  did.  Oh,  dear]  me,  it's  horrid  to 
think  of." 
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CHAPTER  CCXXXVI. 

THE    NIGHT    OF    DANGER     IN    THE     DESERTED    HOUSE, 

As  the  boy  spoke,  witk  so  vi/id  a  recollection,  of  what  he  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Claude  Duval,  there  came  another  desperate  ring  at  the  large  bell  at 
the  hall-door,  and  it  became  quite  evident  that  whoever  was  there,  was  not  dis- 
posed upon  hght  grounds  to  leave  the  spot. 

"  Go  at  once,  boy,"  said  Claude,  "  and  stop  them,  if  you  can.  If  you  cannot, 
and  they  should  turn  out  to  be  enemies  of  mine.  1  am  not  one  that  will  very 
tamely  submit  to  their  dictates.     Look  to  your  pistols,  my  friends." 

*'  Ah  !''  said  the  coiner,  "you  will  repel  force  by  force,  then  ?* 

"  We  will." 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  then,  wh©  you  are  ?     Surely  you  may  trust  me,  now  i 

"If  there  were  any  occasion  to  trust  you,"  said  Claude,  "I  for  one  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment ;  but  there  can  be  no  possible  use  in  your  knowing  our  names  ; 
and  if  we  were  to  tell  you,  you  have  no  means  of  satisfying  yourself  that  we  tell 
you  the  exact  truth  in  the  matter." 

"  Well,  I  will  be  content.  Let  us  listen  for  Bill's  signal.  If  he  be  successful 
in  getting  rid  of  whoever  is  ringing  at  the  door,  he  will  blow  a  shrill  clear 
whistle,  which  we  cannot  but  hear  if  we  are  only  tolerably  attentive." 

Upon  this  they  all  remained  profoundly  still,  listening  for  the  whistle,  and  in 
about  five  minutes  it  came,  breaking  in  upon  the  silence  with  a  starthng   effect. 

''All's  right,"  said  the  coiner;  "he  has  frightened  them." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?"  said  Jack. 

•'  Quite  sure.  We  shall  have  him  here  soon.  Go,  Joe,  and  listen  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  for  vour  brothers's  footsteps. 

Joe  left  the  room,  and  after  he  had  been  gone  some  little  time,  the  comer,  with 
an  air  of  uneasiness,  said —  i 

**  What  can  have  become  of  the  boys  ?     I  will  go  and  seek  them." 

**  Hold  !"  said  Claude.  ^^  '^ 

**  What  would  you  say  ?     What  do  you  suspect  ?" 

«'  Nothing.  But  in  order  that  we  may  continue  in  that  blessed  state,  I  beg 
that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  stay  with  us.  You  will  recollect  that  we  are 
but  very  slight  acquaintances,  indeed,  and  until  we  know  each  other  better,  I  do 
not  like  to  oart  with  the  whole  of  the  family  at  once." 

*' As  you  please.  I  did  not  think  ©f  anything  wrong,  for  I  ap[)rehend  that  I 
have  much  more  to  dread  than  you  can  possibly  have.  But  I  hear  a  footstep. 
It  is  one  of  the  boys.     Ah,  they  are  both  here,  I  fancy.     Yes,  here  they  are."  ^ 

Bill  and  Joe  both  came  into  the  room,  now,  and  the  former  said — 

"I  have  frightened  them  away,  although  ihere  was  a  sort  of  constable  among 
them." 

"  A  constable.  Bill  ?  You  don't  mean  that  surely  ?  How  did  you  know  he^was 
one  7"        • 

"  He  said  he  was,  and  he  said  something  else,  teo,  that  perhaps  these  gentle- 
men might  not  like.*' 

*'  Whatever  it  is,"  said  Claude,  "  let  us  have  it.  It  is  the  constable's  saymg, 
not  yours,  so  we  cannot  blame  you  for  it," 

"Yes/-  said  the  father,  •'  say  it  at  once.  Bill." 

*«  Then,"  said  the  boy,  *'  the  constable  said  that  he  was   o"^  the  look  out  for 
,    Claude  Duval,  who  was  in  this  neighbourhood  along  with  two  friends  of  his,   and 
'     he  said  that  he  would  give  one  hundred  pounds  to  anybody  who  would   give   him 
any  information  that  might  place  him  on  their  track,  if  he  caught  them." 

*'  Claude  Duval,  the  famous  highwayman  !"  cried  the  coiner. 

*'  Yes,  and  his  two  friends." 

The  coiner  glanced  knowingly  at  Claude  and  his  companions,  and  the  two 
boys,  who  were  cunning  beyond  their  age,  likewise  looked  at  them  with  eyes  full 
of  meaning. 
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"  So,*'  ssid  Claude,  "  all  this  ireans  now  that  you  suspect  I  am  C'aude  Duval, 
and  that  these  are  my  two  friends  that  the  constable  spoke  of?  Is  it  not  so? 
Speak  out." 

"It  is,"  said  the  coiner. 

"  It  is,"  said  Bill  and  Joe,  both  in  a  breath. 

*'  Oh,  what  mistakes  people  do  make  in  this  world,"  said  Claude."  "  The 
idea  of  mistaking  three  commercial  travellers  for  three  of  the  most  desperate 
highwaymen  !  Why,  I  tell  you  that  that  very  Claude  Duval  you  speak  ct,  has 
got  the  most  of  my  money  in  his  pocket.'* 

"  What,  then,  has  he  robbed  you  V 

"He  has  got  possession  of  all  I  had,  if  you  call  that  robbing  ;  and  as  for  my 
two  friends  here,  they  would  not  like  to  meet  Duval  on  a  dark  night  all  alone,  I 
can  tell  you." 

*' There's  five  hundred  pounds  reward  for  him  no^v,"  said  the  coiner,  "and 
there  was  at  one  time  filteeu  hundred  pounds,  but  a  lot  of  it  has  been  withdrawn 
by  the  different  parties  as  they  cooled  down  in  their  feelings  after  he  had  robbed 
them.  The  five  hundred  pounds,  though,  is  a  good  sum,  and  would  be  no  bad 
day's  work." 

"  Yes,  if  it  could  only  be  earned,"  said  Claude.  "  But  you  promised  that  you 
would  get  us  something  to  eat,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see'  of  what  your  larder 
consists.     How  dark  it  gets." 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick,  "  the  twilight  is  going  fast.  The  long  shadows  are  in  the 
old  garden  now.     We  shan't  see  each  other's  faces  for  many  minutes  longer.". 

*•' Light  up,  Joe,"  said  the  coiner.  "  We  don't  make  much  of  a  flare  when 
the  night  comes,  for  fear  it  should  be  seen  ;  but  we  have  light  enough  to  look  at 
each  other  bv,  at  ail  events.  And  now  let  me  tell  you,  that'whether  you  be  the 
persons  mentioned  by  the  officer,  or  cot,  you  are  safe  here.  I  am  not  the  man  to 
betray  any  one,  and  if  ten  times  five  hundred  pounds  v^^ere  to  be  got  by  it,  I 
should  expect  every  guinea  of  the  ill-gotten  money  to  stick  in  my  throat.  I 
would  rather  go  on  at  my  own  trade  of  coining." 

"You  are  light,"  said  Jack,  *'forI  rather  think  that  something  would  stick 
in  your  threat,  if  it  were  not  a  guinea. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it/'  said  Dick. 
^  The  coiner  affected  to  laugh  heartily,  and  Joe,  by  dint  of  clambering  upon  a  table, 
lit  a  solitary  candle  that  was  in  the  remains  of  what  had  once  been  a  very  hand- 
some lamp,  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  When  lit,  that  candle  gave  but  a  dim  light, 
which  was  only  just  sufficient  to  enable  tdose  in  the  room  to  see  each  other,  ana 
not  to  run  against  its  furniture. 

"  This  is  darkness  visible,''  said  Dick. 

*'It  is,  rather;  but  as  Bill  is  gomg  to  the  village  to  make  a  few  purchases,  ht 
can  bring  us  a  candle  or  two.     Now,  Bill,  mind  you  get  exactly  what  is  wanted." 

"Yes,  father."  >  ^       6  J 

*'  And  be  as  smart  and  asqu'ck  as  you  can  ;  and,  of  course,  as  you  always  are, 
yon  will  be  upon  your  guara." 

"  Yes,  father.'' 

"  Be  off  with  3'ou,  then,  and  get  back  as  soon   as  vou  can.     Don't  forget   the 

brandy  and  the  candk s.     That  will  ao."  '  j 

Bill  left  the  room,  but  he  had  not  been  gone  a  moment  or  two,  when  the  coiner  I 

called  out,—  I 

"  Bill  I  Bill  !  slop,  I   forgot — I   quite  forgot  :    bring  in  some   whitening  with  | 
you.     Confound  the  boy,  he  don't  hear  me.     Bill  I   Biii  1   I  say  !" 

He  ran  out  of  the  room  and  went  down  the  stairs  with  a  great  clatter  after  Bill,  j 

Joe  remained  in  the  room,  and  looked  rather  silly  as  he  eyed  Claude  out  of  the  ! 

corners  ot  his  eyes.     In  the  course  of  a  few  moments,  the  coiner  came  back.  ; 

**  We  use  whitening  in  our  work,''  he  %aid.  ''and  I  send  to  the  village  so  very  : 

sedom  for  fear  of  exciting  any  suspicion  of  who  Bill  is,  that  rahrays  wish  him  to  : 

bring  in  everything  at  oace,  'if  possible,     He  is  a«ked  at  times   who  he    is,  and  \ 
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then  he  names  some  farmer  a  good  way  off,  and  says  he  is  with  him,  and  that 
satisfies  the  people." 

**  You  cannot  do  better,"  said  Claude. 

"  Well,  in  this  world,  of  course,  we  always  do  the  best  we  can — ah  !  ah  !  All's 
right,  I  rather  think." 

The  coiner  said  those  words,  '  All's  right*  so  significantly,  that  Claude  and  his 
companions  could  not  help  thinking  they  had  some  hidden  meaning,  and  if  they 
had,  it  was,  in  all  probability,  one  that  was  not  over-favourable  to  their  safety. 

Duval  would  have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  in  private 
to  Jack  and  Dick,  to  ask,  in  fact,  their  opinion  regarding  the  present  posture  of 
affairs,  and  how  far  they  thought  the  coiner  and  his  hopeful  family  ought  to  be 
trusted,  under  these  circumstances  ;  but  he  could  not  very  well  get  such  an  op- 
portunity. If  it  had  not  been  for  Jack's  horse,  he  would  have  at  once  left  the 
place ;  but  anything  m  the  shape  of  lameness  in  any  one  of  the  animals,  upon  whose 
speed  and  powers  so  much  depended,  was  not  a  thing  to  be  trifled  with  in  any 
shape  or  way. 

xhe  coiner,  and  the  boy  whom  he  named  Joe,  busied  themselves  in  spreading  a 
cloth  upon  the  table  ;  and  from  a  cupboard  in  the  room  that  was  capitally  con- 
cealed in  the  panelling  of  the  wall,  they  took  out  some  bread  and  some  cold  meat. 
The  meat  was  mutton,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  cut,  it  looked  wonder- 
fully like  as  if  some  grazier  had  suffered  for  it. 

It  had  evidently  not  been  cut  up  according  to  the  ordinarj'  rules  of^  butchers' 
craft. 

"  Come,*'  said  the  coiner  ;  *'  all  you  have  got  to  do,  is  to  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  and  quite  at  your  ease.  Bill  will  soon  be  back  with  the  brandy,  and  more 
lights.' 

"I  think,"  said  Jo:?,  *'  that  you  ought  to  have  told  Bill,  father,  not  to  put  up 
with  the  bad  brandy  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  but  to  ask  for  something  strong." 

It  was  quite  evident  that  Joe  in  his  own  mind,  looked  upon  this  as  something  of 
a  joke,  for  he  grinned  as  he  said  it,  in  despite  of  certain  smarting  sensations  that 
reminded  him  of  a  recent  event. 

The  coiner  gave  him  a  kick  under  the  table  to  be  quiet,  which  made  the  matter 
only  rather  more  suspicious. 

"Jack,"  said  Claude,  "  have  you  any  objection  to  step  down  stairs,  and  take  a 
look  at  the  cattle  ?" 

*'Not  the  least ;  I  was  thinking  of  doing  so.*' 

Jack  rose,  and  Claude  did  so  likewise. 

"We  will  go  together,  Jack,"  he  said.  **  I  dare  say  our  kind  host  will  excuse 
us  for  a  few  moments.' 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Dick,  answering  for  the  coiner,  who  did  not  seem 
quite  at  his  ease  at  this  movement  of  Claude's.  Dick  knew  well  ei-ough  that 
Claude  wanted  to  say  something  to  Jack,  and  he  was  willing  to  give  him  the  op- 
portunity of  so  doing.  In  another  moment  they  had  left  the  room,  and  proceeded 
down  stairs  to  the  room  where  the  horses  were  placed.  It  was  in  the  same  f'tate 
in  which  they  left  it,  and  Claude  was  well  enough  pleased  to  see  that  the  whole 
of  their  horses  were  laying  down  and  comfortably  resting. 

"  Jack,"  said  Claude,  "  what  do  you  think  of  our  new  friend,  the  coiner,  and 
his  two  hopeful  sons  ?'' 

"  That  he  is  as  great  a  rogue  as  needs  be,  and  that  he  is  bringing  them  up  in 
the  same  way,"  said  Jack. 

♦'  But  does  it  strike  you.  Jack,  what  Master  Bill  has  gone  to  the  village 
for?" 

**  Why,  no,  not  exactly." 

•'Wel'l  it  does  me;  and  in  ray  huruble  opinion.  Jack,  it  is  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  together  a  force  to  try  and  take  us  prisoners." 

*'  You  don't  really  think  that,  Claude'^" 

"  Indeed  but  I  do." 

"  Then   we  must  be   off  at  once.     My   horse's  foot  would  be  eventually  the 
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better  for  a  little  longer  rest;  but  if  it  can't  have  i*-,  it  can't,  and  there's  an  end 
of  it" 

♦*  Do  you  think  the  creature  could  take  a  canter  V* 

"  Oh,  yes,  now  it  could,  or  gallop,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  but,  as  I  say,  rest 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  it,  no  doubt.  If,  however,  you  have  suspicions  of  the 
sort  you  name,  let  us  go." 

'•B-ecollect,  Jack,  that  they  are  only  suspicions." 

"  Yes ;  but  the  more  I  think  of  them,  the  more  likely  they  look.  That  he 
suspects,  to  the  extent  of  knowing,  who  and  what  we  are,  T  can  well  believe,  and 
the  rewaM  has  tempted  him.  He,  no  doubt,  calculates,  too,  upon  his  own 
offences  against  the  law  being  passed  over  with  impunity,  on  account  of^  aiding 
in  our  capture." 

"  That  may  be,  and,  doubtless,  is  a  part  of  his  calculation  ;  and  so,  Jack,  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  was  thinking.  It  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  advisable  to  change 
the  place  where  the  horses  are  now,  and  to  place  them  somewhere  that  we  only 
know  of;  so  that,  at  the  urgency  of  a  moment,  we  could  seek  them,  and  mount 
and  be  off." 

"Good!" 

"  Very  well.  Then  I  propose  that  we  remain  in  this  house  until  we  have 
the  most  irresistible  and  positive  evidence  that  lour  suspicions  are  c^ite 
correct." 

*'  Let  it  be  so  then,  Claude,  I  only  hop 3  we  shall  get  safe  out  of  this  abomi- 
nable house  ;  I  think  the  ghosts  that  we  thought  at  first  were  in  it  were  more 
endurable  than  the  flesh  and  blood  that  we  really  find  here." 

"  Don't  say  we  thought  the  ghosts  were  here,  Jack,"  said  Claude  with  a  smile. 
*'  Recollect  that  you  had  that  all  to  yourself." 

**  "Well — well  !     We  will  say  no  more  about  that." 

Claude  and  Jack  were  both  such  practised  hands  at  the  management  of  horses, 
that  they  got  all  the  three  animals  up,  and  saddled  and  bridled,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  they  conducted  them  quite  gently  out  of  the  house  and 
fastened  them  to  the  lattice-work  of  a  little  summer-house  in  the  garden  that  was 
close  to  the  lane. 


CHAPTER   CCXXXVH. 

CLAUDE   AND    HIS    COMPANIONS    ARE    BELEAGUERED    IN    THE    OLD    HOUSE. 

"  Hark  !"  said  Jack,  "  I  hear  something  in  the  lane.  I  only  wish  Dick  was 
with  us  instead  of  keeping  company  with  that  rascal  of  a  coiner,  we  would  be  off 
at  once." 

*•  Perhaps  it  is  Bill  coming  back  ?"  said  Claude. 

*'  Listen  I— Listen  !" 
R  **  You  are  right,  Jack.     There  are  persons  in  the  lane,  and  they  are   coming 
on  with  such  caution,  too,  that  we  may  well  suspect  them  to  be  enemies.'' 

*'  You  may  deper.d,"  said  Jack,  ''  that  Bill's  kind  errand  to  the  village  has 
been  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  a  force,  by  the  aid  of  which  to  arrest  us. 
I  half-suspected  it  before," 

"And  I,  too;  but  I  never  like  to  give  way  to  suspicion,  for  one's  fancy  'is  so 
very  apt  to  mislead  one  in  circumstances  of  danger  ;  but  now  I  think  there  can'be 
but  little  doubt  of  the  fact.  Ok !  that  Dick  were  with  us  !  There  is  no  help  for 
it,  though.  Jack.  Let  us  go  back  to  him,  for  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  the 
horses  into  a  handy  position,  and  that  is  everything.     Come  on." 

Jack  followed  Claude  quickly  into  the  house  again,  and  chey  made  their  way 
back  to  the  room  where  Dick  was  keeping  company  with  the  coiner.  Upon  their 
entrance,  Dick  spoke,  saying — 

*'  Is  all  right  with  the  cattle  V* 
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"Quite,*'  said  Claude,  "  and  Bill  is  coming,  I  thinic,  for  we  fancied  we  heard 
a'footstep  or  two  in  the  lane." 

'*'  Oh,  I  am  glad  of  that/'  said  the  coiner,  "  we  shall  be  so  very  nice  and  com- 
fortable, when  Bill  comes  back,  I  do  think." 

"  Well,  so  do  I,"  said  Claude.  !'It  will  be  the  only  thing  that  it  is  at  all 
wanting  to  our  felicity.  But  don't  you  run  considerable  risks  here,  my  friend, 
at  times,  from  the  curiosity  of  strangers,  who  may  come  into  this  house  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  much.  This  room  can  be  well  fastened  up.  Don't  you  see  that 
there  is  an  iron  bar  inside  the  door,  here,  that'll  have  had  the  precaution  of  putting 
up  myself,  so  that  no  one  here  can  get  in  without  my  leave.  But  here  is 
Bill." 

At  this  moment  that  precocious  young  gentleman  found  his  way  to  the  room  : 
He  was  quite  alone. 

"  Oh,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  *'  I  am  afraid  that  your  horses  are  frightened  at 
something." 

*'  Indeed  !"  said  Claude. 

"  Yes,  sir,  they  sre  making  quite  a  kind  of  disturbance  on  the  floor  of  the  room 
below.  I  would  have  gone  in  and  seen  what  it  was,  but  I  was  afraid,  you  see, 
sir,  that  they  might  kick  me  ;  but  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  go  at  once." 

''Why,  the  fact  is.  Bill,"  said  Claude,  as  he  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  room, 
and  put  up  the  bar  that  the  coiner  had  unbarred,  "  the  fact  is,  my  fine  fellow, 
that  we  always  let  our  horses  amuse  themselves  in  their  own  way." 

*' Why  are  you  putting  up  that  bar  ?'' said  the  coiner,  with  rather  a  flurried 
kind  of  look. 

"  Oh,  JHSt  as  a  little  measure  of  security,  that's  all,  my  friend.  And  now. 
Bill,  we  want  a  little  bit  of  information  from  you,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  you 
will  give  it  to  us  without  putting  us  to  the  trouble  and  you  to  the  pain  of  a 
process  of  getting  it,  which  you  know  by  experience  is  very  efficient,  indeed." 

"  Oh,  this  is  some  joke,"  said  the  coiner.  *'Ha!  ha!  It  is  some  very  good 
joke,  indeed,  this  is." 

Bill  looked  very  red  and  fidgetty. 

*'  I— I  don't  know  anything,  gentlemen,"  he  said ;  "  but,  of  course,  if  I  find  I 
do,  I  will  tell  everything  to  you  in  a  moment,  if  you  will  only  be  so  good  as  to 
say  what  it  is." 

*'  Certainly,  Bill  ;  we  won't  keep  you  in  suspense  about  what  it  is  for  long,  you 
may  depend.  How  many  persons,  now,  have  you  brought  with  you  from  the 
village  to  capture  us  ?" 

**  How  many  ?" 

*'  Yes.  We  want  to  know  what  force  is  opposed  to  us,  that  we  may  take  our 
measures  accordingly." 

"Oh,  now,  that's  too  bad,"  said  Bill.  '*^Do  you  think  that  I  would  do  such  a 
thing  ?  It's  quite  wrong,  sir — indeed,  it  is.  Why,  father  don't  want  people  out 
of  the  village  here,  I'll  be  bound." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not,  my  child,"  said  the  coiner,  with  a  look  of  great  candour, 
*'  and  I  am  quite  surprised  that  the  gentlemen  should  think  of  such  a  thing— 
quite.  Oh,  it  is  too  bad,  after  we  feel  inclined  to  do  all  we  can  to  make  them 
comfortable  for  the  night.  But  come,  my  son—since  the  gentlemen  think  that 
we  are  not  good  and  honest  company  enough  for  them,  we  will  go  to  another 
room,  and  there  pass  the  night ;  and  in  the  morning,  when  they  find  that  all 
their  suspicions  of  us  are  groundless,  they  will  then  apologise  to  us  for  our 
entertaining  them.'* 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  Bill,  in  the  same  canting  tone.  '•  It's  a  shocking  thing  to 
be  suspected,  when  you  are  doing  your  best  to  be  kind  and  obliging  to  people," 

"  It  is,  my  dear  son,  but  you  will  find  that  such  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and 
that  virtue  and  charity  must  be  their  own  rewards,  for  the  world  will  not 
appreciate  either.  Come,  my  boy.  Let  us  come  away  and  leave  these  gentle- 
men to  themselves." 
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•^^  Wait  a  bit,'*  said  Claude,  *'  we  ara  very  much  afraid  that  you  will  be  rather 
dull  without  us,  so  we  cannot  think  of  parting  with  you  or  Bill." 

**  But  my  dear  sir,  allow  me  to  say ■** 

"Whatever  you  please,  in  a  little  while — but  at  present  we  have  somethiug  to 
do.     Jack,  have  you  got  a  good  strong  piece  of  twine  ?" 

•*0h  yes,'*  said  Jack.  "I  always  carry  some  nice,  round,  strong  whipcord 
with  rae,  and  here  it  is." 

"Very  good  ;  now,  Mr.  Coiner,  I  intend  to  take  the  liberty  of  tying  your 
hands  behind  vour  back." 

"Tying  me 'l—Me!" 

"Even  so,  you  ;  and  then,  if  you  are  prudent  enough  to  be  quite  quiet,  you 
will  receive  no  injury,  but  if  you  are  otherwise,  T  shall  be  unrler  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  wasting  a  charge  of  gunpowder  in  blowing  out  ysur  brains,  if  you 
have  got  any." 

The  coiner  turned  ghastly  pale. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  *'  this  is  too  bad.  What  on  earth  can  you  suspect  of  me  ? 
Am  I  not  a  criminal,  and  would  it  be  at  all  poss^.ble  that  I  should  bring  dovvn 
upon  you  the  police,  whose  efforts  would  be  as  much  directed  against  me  as 
against  you?'* 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Claude.  "  You  have  a  suspicioa  that  I  ara  Claude 
Duval. — Have  you  not?'* 

*'  I  know  you  are." 

*•  Exactly;  and  I  know  likewise,  that  the  government  is  sufficiently  anxious  for 
my  apprehension  to  look  over  the  pettier  offences  of  any  one  who  may  be  instru- 
mental in  giving  me  up.  Come  now,  confess.  Master  Coiner,  that  you  sent  Bill 
to  the  village  to  get  a  sufficient  force  here  to  apprehend  U3.     Is  it  not  so  ?'' 

"  Oh,  no— no  1     I  appeal  to  Bill.'* 

**  Certainly  not,"  said  Bill.  "Such  a  thing  would  have  been  very  wrong 
indeed.     Oh,  my — I  could  not  have  done  it." 

*' Very  well,"  said  Claude.  "  Of  course  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of 
opinion.     You  will  be  so  good  as  to  sit  here,  Mr.  Coiner." 

Claude  Duval  had  securely  tiSd  the  wrists  of  the  coiner  together  behind  his 
back,  and  now  he  placed  a  chair  exactly  against  the  door  of  the  room,  and  inti- 
mated that  it  was  there  he  was  to  seat  himself.  The  fellow  hesitated  for  a  few 
moments,  and  Claude  said  mildly — 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  give  you  a  reason  for  seating  \ou  there.  The  fact  is, 
that  if  officers  are  in  the  house  they  will  be  pretty  sure  to  threaten  to  fire  through 
the  door  if  we^wili  not  open  it,  and  you,  as  you  sit  against  it,  will  catch  the  shots, 
you  see.'' 

*'0h,  murder,  nol" 

"Nay,  my  friend  :  if  there  are  no  offilcers  in  the  house,  you  will  be  in  no 
danger.  Tie  him  to  the  chair.  Jack,  by  his  ankles  to  the  legs  of  it,  aad  then  he 
won't  be  able  to  get  up  upon  any  emergency.*' 

The  coiner  looked  rather  agonised,  and  licked  his  lips  nervously. 

**  Oh,  Bill,"  he  said,  "is  not  this  dreadful  treatment  for  a  son  to  see  a  father  I 
endure  ?" 

^•'  It  is,  father,"  said  Bill,  in  an  oratorical  kind  of  tone,  ''and  the  heart  that  can  j 
witness  such  things  without  a  pang,  is — a — a — that  is  to  say — I  quite  agree  with 
you,  father." 

"Yes,  my  dear;  and  now  tell  me.  Bill — Did  you  see  any  suspicious  persons 
prowling  about  the  house,  for  I  rather  think  you  did  ?— Hem  !" 

"  Why  yes,"  said  Bill,  taking  the  hint,  "  I  did,  and  I  was  going  to  tell  these  gen- 
tlemen so,  when  they  all  of  a  sudden  took  it  into  their  heads  that  we  were  acting 
a  base  part  towards  them.  As  1  got  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  father,  1  did  fancy 
I  heard  footsteps." 

"  Then,"  said  the  coiner,  "  let  us  all  unite  and  resist  the  common  enemy. 
Claude  Duval,  1  will  fight.by  your  side,  and  so  will  Bill,  I  feel  convinced." 

VYes,"  said  Bill;  "and  if  we  all  fall,  let  it  be  as  friends.     Oh,  father,  the 
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idea  of  any  one  suspecting  you  of  sending  for  the  officers   is  enough  to  bring 
tears  from  a  flintstone,  it  is." 

At  any  other  time,  when  their  danger  had  been  less  imminent,  Claude  Duval 
and  his  friends  would  have  been  highly  amused  at  this  conversation  between  the 
father  and  son,  for  it  was  about  as  fine  a  piece  of  duplicity  as  could  very  well  be 
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imagined  ;  but  as  it  was,  the  danger  that  Claude  and  his  friends  were  in  made 
them  exhibit  an  amount  of  impatience  that  they  would  not  otherwise  have  yielded 
to,  and  in  a  voice  that  had  quite  enough  passion  in  its  tones  to  canvince  them 
Both  that  be  was  perfectly  serious,  Claude  spoke — 
"  This  hypocrisy  is  thrown  away/'  he  said,     "  I  and  my  friends  are  perfectly 
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convinced  that  you  liave  thought  it  worth  your  while  to  betray  us.  Come,  Bill 
be  so  good  as  to  confess  it  at  once,  and  let  iis  know  the  number  of  persons  who, 
no  doubt,  are  even  now  below/' 

"  Oh,  dear— oh,  dear/'  said  Bill.     "  How  can  I  tell  what  isn't  ?" 
"  Very  good,"  said  Claude.     *'  I  think  ^''ou  have  got  the  twigs,  Dick  V* 
*'l  have.     Thinking  they  might  be  useful,  I  brought  them  into  this  room,  and 
here  they  are." 

*'  The  twigs  !"  said  the  coitier.     ''What  is  the  meaning  of  the  twigs  ?'* 
*'  Oh,  father,"  said  Bill,  "  they  whack  a  fellow  with  them  till  he  is  glad  to  say 
anything  to  get  them  to  leave  off.     Really  I  don't  know  anything,  do  I  father  ? 
There's  nothing  to  know." 

*'  Certainly  not,  my  son,  and  it  will  give  me  much  more  satisfaction  to  see  you 
suflFer  for  the  truth  any  amount  of  punishment,  than  lose  your  character  by 
telling  a  falsehood.  Never  mind,  my  son — your  reward  will  be  in  a  better  world 
than  this." 

"  But  the  whacking."  said  Bill,  "  in  the  meantime,  is  horrid." 
5*  You  should  look  upon  it.  Bill,  as  one  of  the  trials  in  this  life  we  have  all  to 
undergo.     I  recollect  when  I  was  a  Methodist  preacher  in  London,  I  often  used 
to  preach  upon  the  necessity  of  having  patience  under  grievous  trials." 

"  Well,  DOW,"  said  Jack,  *'  if  I  didn't  think  that  you  had  been  a  Methodist 
parson  !  Come,  Bill — ^we  are  sorry  to  be  so  very  troublesome  to  you  ;  but  hav- 
ing found,  by  experience,  that  the  only  way  to  make  you  speak  out  is  to  make 
you  smart  a  little  first,  you  can't  blame  us." 

"  If  you  say  anything  but  what  you  ought,"  said  the  coiner  to  Bill,  "I,  shall 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  thrashing  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life." 

Bill  burst  into  a  howling  crj-,  as  Jack  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  shoulder,  and 
dragged  him  over  to  the  table,  while  Claude  began   the  operation  of  the  twigs. 

*'  Oh,  murder  !  murder  !  I  can't  stand  it !  It's  worse  than  before.  I'll  tell — 
I'll  tell !  There's  six  officers  down  stairs,  and  they  mean  to  have  you.  They  are 
going  to  wait  for  two  moie,  and  then  come  up.  Oh,  murder  !  murder  !  dont— 
dont " 

"Did  your  father  tell  you  to  bring  them"?" 

*•  Oh,  no—no  !     Oh,  lor !  don't — don't ! — Yes,  he  did — he  did  !" 

*' Oh,  William,"  said  the  coiner,  "I  am  surprised  at  you  telling  such  very 
infamous  falsehoods ;  I  would  rather  have  seen  you  flogged  by  those  twigs  than 
I  would  have  heard  you  say  what  you  have." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes,"  sobbed  Bill.  "  I  daresay  you  would  ;  but  I  never  knew 
what  a  whacking  was  till  to-day.  It's  enough  to  make  a  fellow  say  anything,  to 
lay  into  him  in  such  a  way.  Oh,  oh  !  I  might  as  well  have  told  at  first  without  all 
this.     Oh,  dear,  I  have  caught  it  !" 

At  this  moment,  some  heavy  blows  came  against  the  door  of  the  room,  and  a 
voice  from  without  cried— 

*'  Open — open  !  Open  the  door  this  moment !  We  won't  stand  any  nonsense  ! 
Open  the  door!" 

"Who's  there?"  cried  Claude. 

'*  Oh,  never  you  mind  who's  there.  Open  the  door,  I  tell  you,  and  that  will  be 
the  Yery  best  thing  you  can  do.  There  are  eight  of  us  here,  and  we  are  all  well 
armed,  and  won't  be  trifled  with," 

'*  Well,"  said  Claude,  "  there  are  five  of  us  here,  and  we  are  well  armed,  and 
won't  be  trifled  with." 

"  In  the  king's  name,"  said  another  voice,  "  I  summon  you  to  open  this  door, 
.and  surrender  yourselves.     In  the  king's  name,  recollect!" 

"  Oh,  we  shall  not  forget  it,"  said  Claude, 

*'  Come,  come,  it  is  of  no  use  trifling  with  the  law  in  this  sort  of  way.  We 
I  give  you  fair  warning  that  if  the  door  is  not  opened  within  the  next  few  minutes, 
we  shall  fire  upon  you." 

•'  Oh,  don't  I"  howled  the  coiner. 
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Claude  stepped  up  to  him  and  placed  the  muzzle  of  a  pistdl  against  his  forehead, 
as  he  said,  in  a  low  tone— 

'•  Hark  you,  my  friend — it  is  to  us  highly  desirable  that  we  leave  this  place  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  are  going  to  adopt  an  extraordinary  means  of  doing  so, 
and  now  I  warn  you  that  if  you  utter  one  half  word  that  in  my  estimation  is 
calculated  to  have  the  effect  of  letting  those  without  know  what  we  are  about,  I 
will  blow  your  brains  out  without  mercy  I" 

j     **  But  don't  let  me  stay  here  against  the  door  to  be  shot." 

I :  "  Tell  them  that  you  are  against  it,  and  then,  perhaps,  as  you  brought  them 
here,  they  will  be  considerate  enough  to  let  you  alone." 

Claude  now  hastily  whispered  a  few  words  to  Dick  and  Jack,  and  they  at  once 
commenced  operations  in  the  room,  while  he  talked  to  the  men  without  in  aloud 
voice,  so  as  to  drown  the  noise  that  they  made.  The  coiner,  in  the  way  of  his 
business,  had  several  tools  about  the  place,  such  as  files  and  chisels,  and  so  on. 
It  was  astounding  with  what  quickness  and  dexterity   Jack,  who  was  a  capital 

;  workman,  got  off  some  of  the  skirting  band  of  the  room,  and  then  palled  up  a 
couple  of  the  planks  that  belonged  to  its  flooring.  The  joists  were  not  very  wide 
apart;  but  it  is  astonishing  what  a  small  aperture  a  tolerably  bulky  body  will  go 
through  with  a  little  squeezing.  It  was  the  intention  of  Claude  and  his  friends 
to  make   a    hole  in  the  floor  right  through  to  the  room  below,  and  so  escape. 

[The  coiner  quickly  saw  not  only  what  was  doing,  but  he  saw,  likewise,  that  it  was 
even  likely  to  be  quite  successful.     If  he  had  only  dared  to  do  so,  he  would  that 

I  moment  have  given  the  alarm ;  but  the  threat  of  Claude  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of 

I  voice  that  convinced  him  it  was  anything  but  a  joke,  and  that  it  would,  without 

!the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  be  carried  out,  if  he  should  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  give 
occasion  for  it. 

i  He  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  conversing  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice, 
which,  as  it  had  no  effect  upon  anybody,  and  gave  the  officers  without  no  sort 

i  of  information,  Claude  did  not  take  any  notice  of, 

'     After  the  floor  boards  was  removed,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  any  difficulty  to 

knock  through  the  lath  aud  plaster  of  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below,  and  so  make 

a  clear  aperture. 
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I  CLAUDE    AND    HIS    FRIENDS    ESCAPE    FROM    THE    HAUNTED    VILLA. 

."  All  is  ready,"  said  Jack. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Claude.  "  Y"ou  and  Dick  get  through  as  quietly  as  you 
can — I  will  follow  you." 

*'  This  won't  do,''  said  the  officer  without.  *'  J  will  fire  through  the  door  if 
you  don't  open  it.  I  tell  you,  Claude  Duval,  that  we  know  you  are  there,  and 
that  there  is  no  chance,  whatever,  for  you  to  escape.  We  must  Lave  you  this 
time.  There  is  but  this  door  to  the  room,  I  know,  and  you  cannot  escape  us. 
You  had  better  surrender  without  resisting,  and  so  causing  bloodshed — Listen 
to  reason,  Duval !" 

"So  I  will.     How  many  did  you  say  there  were  of  you?" 

"  Eight,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments  there  will  be  twenty  more  people, 
at  least,  from  the  village.  If  you  surrender  now,  we  will  undertake  that  the 
villagers  shall  not  treat  you  and  your  comrades  with  any  violence  ;  but  if  you 
are  foolish  enough  to  resist,  I  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences." 

*•' Where  do  you  want  to  take  us  ?" 

^'Direct  to  London — where  you  know  you  will  get  a  fair  trial,  so  I  don't  think 
that,  in  the  long  run,  you  will  have  anything  to  complain  of.  Come,  come  !  be 
reasonable." 

''Certainly  I  shall  not  complain  of  anything  after  I  am  hanged,"  said  Duval. 
"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Officer,  that  is  what  you  mean  by  stopping  my  complaints  ?  Bat 
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I  will  just  say  a  word  or  t»vo  to  my  friends,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  we  may  think 
it  better  to  chance  what  may  happen  afterwards,  than  to  have  a  row  with  you 
here,  as  you  say  tou  are  well  armed." 

**  We  are,  indeed,  Claude  Duval." 

By  this  time,  DIck  had  got  through  the  aperture  in  the  floor,  and  Jack,  who  was 
lees  bulky,  was  preparing  to  follow  him.  Claude  made  a  sign  to  him  to  go  quick  ly, 
and  then  suddenly  taking  hold  of  Bill  by  the  collar,  he  turned  to  th«  coin  er, 
saying — 

**  We  are  so  fond  of  Bill  that  we  shall  take  him  with  us.  You  may  or  you 
may  not  care  for  his  life ;  but  if  you  do,  you  will  be  careful  not  to  give  any  alarm 
to  the  officers,  regarding  our  mode  of  escape,  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for 
us  to  be  off.  If  you  listen,  you  will  be  able  to  hear  our  horses'  feet  in  the  lane. 
When  you  do  hear  such  a  sound,  you  may  say  anything  you  please ;  but  if 
before  that  they  come  upon  us,  we  shall  know  that  we  have  you  to  thank  for  it  ; 
and  as  it  will  be  all  in  the  family— we  will  shoot  Bill.*' 

'*  Oh,  dear!     I'm  to  be  served  out  for  everybody  else  ?"  said  Bill. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Claude.     «  Below,  there  !" 

To  the  great  consternation  of  the  boy,  he  dropped  him  through  the  aperture  in 
the  floor,  and  Dick  caught  him  below.  The  officers  were  getting  impatient,  and 
their  spokesman  cried — 

"Come,  now,  Duval,  none  of  your  tricks,  my  fine  fellow;  you  can't  help 
yourself,  you  know  that  well  enough.  The  bravest  thing  a  man  can  do  is  to 
give  in,  when  he  feels  he  can't  help  himself." 

**  I  think  so,  too,"  said  Claude.  "  Wait  a  minute,  that's  all.  You  will  soon 
get  your  answer,  and  1  hope  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  you." 

With  these  words,  Claude  himself  got  through  the  hole  in  the  floor,  and 
alighted  safely  on  his  feet  in  the  room  below. 

'*  All's  right,"  said  Jack.  **  Let  us  be  off^  now,  as  quickly  as  we  possibly  can. 
How  shall  we  get  Bill  along  ?" 

"  I'll  manage  that,"  said  Dick,  as  he  took  hold  cf  one  of  Bill's  ears.  "  Now, 
my  boy,  the  more  trouble  I  have  in  getting  you  along  with  us,  the  harder  I  pinch, 
that's  all." 

"  Oh,  I'll  come — I'll  come,"  said  Bill.  "  Anything  but  the  twigs.  I  never 
was  so  served  out  hs  I  have  been  to-day.  I'll  come  along  as  quick  as  you  like — 
indeed  I  will.     But—but- " 

"  But  what,  you  young  sinner  ?" 

**  I'm  afraid — that  is,  I  suspect " 

*'  Well,  what  are  you  afraid  of,  and  what  do  you  expect  ?" 

'*  That  the  officers  found  out  where  your  horses  were  in  the  room  close  to 
here,  and  put  'em  away  somewhere." 

•*  No,  you  don't  suspect  any  such  thing,  my  dear  boy.  Bill,  you  know,  yo'a 
rascal,  that  you  told  them  where  they  were ;  but  for  your  special  gratification, 
you  will  find  that  we  are  one  too  many  for  you,  my  boy,  and  we  removed  them 
ourselves  ;  so  we  shall  get  clear  off  in  spite  of  you." 

Bill  groaned. 

During  this  little  bit  of  conversation  between  Dick  and  Bill,  the  whole  parti 
had  moved  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  getting  mro  the  room  where  the  horses  had 
been,  they  left  it  again  by  one  of  the  windows,  and  rapidly  crossing  the  garden, 
found  the  three  animal i  quietly  waiting  for  their  masters  by  the  little  gate  to 
which  they  had  been  tied 'by  their  bridles.  To  mount  was  the  work  of  a  moment 
with  the  three  friends;  and  then  Dick  got  Bill  up  behind  him,  saying — 

"  We  are  going  at  a  decent  pace,  Bill ;  so  if  you  don't  want  rather  an  awkward 
tumble,  you  will  do  well  to  hold  on  like  death,  for  we  mean  to  give  you  a  little 
ride,  as  a  kind  of  recompense  for  all  your  kindness  towards  us." 

*'  Off  and  away !     Hurrah  !"  cried  Claude. 

They  were  in  the  lane.  The  impulse  was  given  to  the  horses — Jack  was  a 
little  afraid  of  the  lame  foot  of  his  steed,  but  he  found  that  it  went  much  better 
than  he  expected ;  so   they  got  off  at  a  canter  that  covered  a  great  deal  more 
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ground  than  it  seemed  to  do.  Bill  was  in  the  greatest  fright  imaginable,  and 
clang  to  Dick  as  though  he  considered  that  was  the  only  hold  he  had  of  life.  If 
he  could  only  have  been  sure  of  alighting  in  some  soft  place,  and  escaping  the 
horse's  heels,  he  would  have  gladly  done  so ;  but  he  dreaded  to  make  the 
experiment';  so  he  continued  a  prisoner,  notwithstanding  it  was  quite  at  his  own 
option  not  ta  do  so.  The  end  of  the  lane  was  quickly  gained,  and  Claude  and 
his  friends  took  the  high  read  to  London,  well  enough  pleased  at  their  escape. 

They  rode  four  miles  without  a  pause,  and  then  Jack  cried  out — 

**  Can  we  ease  the  pace  a  little  ?  Pursait  is  out  of  the  question,  and  I  am 
rather  afraid  of  my  horse's  foot." 

"Certainly/*  said  Claude,  "there  is  no  hurry  now;  but  what  shall  we  do 
with  our  friend  Bill  ?'* 

**  Oh,  let  me  go,  now,*  said  Bill,  "Do  let  me  go  now,  and  I  will  never  do  so 
any  more— indeed  I  won't." 

**  You  are  the  most  treacherous  young  rascal,"  said  Claude,  "  that  I  ever 
remember  to  have  come  across.  In  the  most  cool  and  villanous  manner  you 
have  tried  to  do  all  the  mischief  you  possibly  can  ;  and  when  you  were  defeated 
at  one  scheme, you  tried  another ;  so  that  if  we  were  even  to  take  your  life,  it 
would  he  no  more  than  what  you  fully  deserve ;  for  it  was  at  our  lives  that  all 
your  plans  and  actions  were  aimed.  You  are  an  educated  lad,  I  can  see,  although 
at  times  you  have  thought  proper  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  country  lout,  and 
to  affect  the  languge  of  one.  Now,  say  freely  what  you  think  we  ought  to  do 
with  you  ?'' 

"You  have  got  away,"  said  Bill,  "  and  so  I  think  you  ought  to  let  a  poor  boy 
go  now.  Besides,  you  know,  I  caught  it  rather  with  those  twigs,  and  I  feel  it 
yet." 

**  A  good  job,  too.  Bill.  Now,  we  will  be  more  generous  to  you  than  you  de- 
serve, rascal  as  you  are.  That  you  will  come  to  some  bad  end  it  don't  require  a 
conjurer  to  prophesy.     Is  that  a  labourer's  cottage  a  little  ahead  there,  Jack  ?" 

**  It  is,  and  a  man  is  at  the  door  of  it." 

**  Very  good.     Let  us  speak  to  him."  ' 

"  But  you  mean  to  let  me  go  now  ?"  said  Bill.  **  It  will  be  a  long  trot  back, 
you  know,  and  before  I  get  there,  you  can  be  half  a  dozen  miles  off,  so  I  can't 
do  you  any  barm  if  I  wanted." 

"  We  shall  see.  Bill — we  shall  see." 

They  all  rode  on  till  they  cane  to  the  cottage  that  was  on  the  rode-side,  and 
as  ic  was  not  far  off  the  dawn,  ihey  could  just  see  it,  and  the  little  patch  of 
garden-ground  that  joined  it  to  the  main-road.  Indeed,  in  the  eastern  sky  there 
was  already  a  long  streak  of  strange  coloured  light,  which  was  at  each  moment 
widening,  so  that  in  a  very  little  while  the  new  day  would  be  in  the  heavens. 

"  You  are  early  up,  my  friend,"  said  Claude,  to  the  man  who  was  at  the  cot- 
tage-door, and  who  seemed  to  be  finishing  his  toilette  there. 

"  Yes,  sir,''  he  replied  ;  **  my  work  begins  as  soon  as  1  can  see  it,  so,  you  see, 
J  am  obliged  to  be  up  betimes." 

**  Ah,  to  he  ,iure.  Well,  have  you  any  objection  to  earn  a  guinea  in  the  next 
half-hour?     It  will  be  easily  earned,  and  it  will  be  doing  a  good  action  beside." 

*' Objection,  sir?  Oh,  dear,  no.  I  haven't  so  much  as  seen  a  guinea  for  I 
don't  know  when,  sir.     I  hope  i«-  is  nothing  wrong  th^t  you  v.  ant  me  to  do?" 

"  Certainly  not.     Don't  I  tell  you  it's  a  good  action  ?" 

"Ah,  then,  sir,  I  shall  be  main  pleased  to  do  it." 

*'  Very  good.  You  see  this  lad  ?  He  is  a  very  bad  fellow,  and  if  we  did  what 
was  right,  we  ought  to  take  him  to  prison.  He  has  tried  to  get  us  impeded 
upon  our  journey  by  pretending  that  we  are  highwaymen.  Now,  do  we  look 
like  it?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  sir." 

••  Well,  we  think  that  a  little  wholsesome  correction  will  do  him  more  good 
than  anything  else,  so  if  you  will  give  him  a  capital  flogging,  and  then  let  him 
go,  you  will  deservedly  earn  the  guinea  of  us." 
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'*  More  of  it!     Oh  dear,  no.    I  have  had  enough  of 
Ob,  let  me  off,  do  !     I  promise  better  behaviour  for  i 


"What!"  shouted  Bill, 
that  to  last  me  all  my 'life, 
the  future."  i 

'*  You  hear  hira  ?     Will  you  earn  the  guinea?" 

"Won't  I?  that's  all!"  said  the  labourer,  advancing  to  the  side  of  Dick's, 
hcrse,  and  collai-ing  Bill.  "  If  I  don't  give  him  a  good  lesson,  it  shan't  be  my  fault. 
Come,  my  young  fellow,  it  will  all  be  for  your  own  good  in  the  long  run."  i 

"  There  is  the  guinea,  then,"  said  Claude,  who  was  hardly  able  to  restrain  his 
laughter  at  the  rueful  face  that  Bill  put  on.  *'I  will  trust  entirely  to  your 
honour  to'pei'form  your  part  of  the  bargain;  and  so  good  morning,  for  we  are 
rather  in  a  hurry."  I 

Withihis,  Claude  and  bis  friends  trotted  off  again,  leaving  Bill  in  the  hands  of 
the  labourer.  When  they  had  got  to  some  little  distance,  they  simultaneously  I 
stopped  to  laugh.  j 

"  Upon  my  word/'  said   Dici,   "although  that  young  rascal  fuUy  deserves  his  ^ 
punishment,  It  was  enough  to  make  a  cat  laugh  to  think  how  he  had  been  ha]f-j 
flayed  already.     You  may  depend  upon  it  such  a  retribution  will  not  again  over- 
take him  in  this  world,  and  the  chances  really  are,  that  it  will  make  him  very 
cautious  for  the  future  how  he  engages  in  acts  of  treachery." 

''  Jf,"  said  Claude,  ''  his  punishment  has  that  effect,  we  are  not  his  worst  friends, 
after  all.     Hillio  !  what's  that  V 

"  Why,  Bill  howling,  to  be  sure." 

Claude  laughed,  and  so  did  Jack,  and  they  all  three  went  off  again  at  a  hard 
trot^  that  quickly  took  them  out  of  hearing  of  the  guinea's  worth  of  castigation 
that  Bill  was  duly  receiving  at  the  hands  of  ths  conscientious  labourer. 

They  had  not  got  far  before  they  met  a  man  on  horseback,  who,  the  moment 
he  got  up  to  them,  cried  out — • 

;     "  Are  they  taken  yet,  gentlemen— are  the  highwaymen  taken?     I  have  been 
I  for  some  help,  and  there's  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  on  horseback  coming." 
j      "  It's  a  fity  they  are  too  late,"  said  Claude,  "  for  ihe  highwaymen  are  not  only 
jon  the  road  again,  and  perfectly  free,  but  one  of  them  is  about  to  blo-v  your  brains 
i  out.'if  you  have  got  any." 

j     To  the  intense  horror  of  this  man,  w'ho  had  so  unexpectedly  spoken,  Claude 
held  a  pistol  to  his  head, 

*^  Oh.  spare  me,"  ha  said  ;  ''  spare  me  ;  I  have  a  wife  and  family  !'' 

"  You  ought  to  have  thought  of  them,"  said  Claude,  ''  before  you  made  your- 
self so  busy  in  hunting  to  the  death,  if  you  could  hare  done  it,  others  who  have 
done  you  no  harm ;  but  }ou  will  be  spared  on  condition  that  you  ride  on  with  us, 
and  when  we  meet  the  mounted  men,  you  spoke  of,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
pass  us  as  friends  of  yours.     Upon  no  other  terms  will  1  spare  you." 

*'0f  course,"  he  said,  turning  very  white,  "  I  accede  to  those  terms.  If  I 
have  been  a  fool,  I  must  take  the  consequences." 

"Just  so,"  said  Claude;  "and  now  come  on.  Ah,  there  are  your  friends,  1 
presume  ?" 

''  They  are,  and  but  fcr  my  folly,  Claude  Duval  would  have  been  taken  to-day." 

"  It  is  possible ;  but  the  best  thing  you  can  do  now  is  to  provide  for  your  own 
safety.  Mark  me,  when  I  say  a  thing,  I  mean  it,  and  if  you  attempt  any  tricks, 
I  will  shoot  you  with  as  little  compunction  as  1  would  a  mad  dog." 

At  this  moment  half  a  dozen  men  rode  up  in  haste,  and  the  foremost  of  them! 
cried  out — 

"  Hilloa,  Simpson,  I  thought  you  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  back  that  you 
could  not  wait  for  us,  and  here  you  are  with  your  horse's  head  the  other  way  !" 

"  W^hy,  the^e  are  friends  of  mine  !     No.,  hang  it !     They  are  no  such  thing 
Blaze  away  !     One  can  but  die  once." 

Duval  was  too  much  struck  with  the  courage  of  this  man  to  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  deliberately  murder  him,  although  he  had  said  that  he  would  do  so.  He 
lowered  his  pistol  as  he  said— 
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*'  I  spare  you,  and  leave  it  to  your  conscience  to  do  as  you  please.  You 
can  go." 

**  Then,  by  Heaven,  I  repent  that  I  have  said  a  word." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  V  cried  one  of  the  fresh  arrivals.  "  Are  you 
■all  out  of  your  senses  ?'* 

*'No!"  said  Claude,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  "  The  meaning  of  it  just  is,  that  I 
am  Claude  Duval,  and  you  stop  the  road,  gentlemen.  Forward,  my  gallant 
i  friends  !     Charge  them  !" 

j     Without,  then,  giving  the  six,  or  rather,  we  ought  to  say,  the  seven  horsemen, 
time  to  think  what  to  do,  Claude  and  his  two  companions  dashed  for^ivard  among 
I  them,  and  succeeded  in  making  their  way  through  them.     The  pan  who  had 
been  Claude's  prisoner  for  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  shouted  out— 
j     "  Off  with  you,  Duval,  and  good  luck  to  you.     I  won't  pull  a  trigger  or  move 
j&n  inch  after  you." 

The  others  were  by  no  means  so  scrupulous,  for  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
moments  three  or  four  pistol  bullets  rattled  about  the  ears  of  our  adventurers. 
Claude  felt  that  one  of  the  bullets  touched  his  cheek,  and  a  slight  exclamation 
from  Dick  led  him  to  think  that  he  was  wounded. 

"  We  cannot  stand  this,'*  said  Daval.     *'  Fire  upon  them  !" 

He  turned,  and  so  did  Dick  and  Jack.  They  all  three  fired,  and  then,  amid 
the  smoke  of  their  own  pistols,  without  waiting  to  see  what  execution  they  had 
done,  they  went  off  at  a  gallop. 

After  this  taste  of  the  quality  of  the  highwaymen,  no  one  seemed  very  much 
inclined  to  follow  them.  After  half-an-hour's  fast  riding,  they  thereupon 
thought  proper  to  decrease  their  speed,  and  examine  into  the  amount  of  damage 
done  by  the  pistol  bullets. 

*'  Is  any  one  touched  ?"  said  Claude. 

"  No,"  cried  both  Jack  and  Dick  ,  "  there's  no  mischief  worth  the  speaking  of 
done,  at  all  events.  Let  us  push  on  for  London  at  once,  or  the  road  will  be  too 
hot  for  us  soon.  " 


CHAPTER  CCXXXIX. 

CLAUDE  GOES  HOME  FOR  A  FEV\^  DAYS,  AND  THERE  MEETS  WITH  A  STRANGE 
I  ADVENTURE. 

!  Claude's  idea  was  to  get  to  Ealing  now  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  taste  the 
luxury  of  repose  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  farm,  where  Cicely,  he  knew,  would  be 
overjoyed  to  see  him. 

j  He  felt  a  little  backward,  though,  in  saying  as  much  to  his  two  friends,  so  he 
rather  hinted  it  than  absolutely  said  it. 

'  "  I  suppose,  now,"  he  said,  "  you  would  think  me  but  a  lazy  fellow  if  I  were  to 
lie  by  for  a  day  and  a  night  at  Ealins:  ?  Come,  speak  the  truth.  Will  you  relish 
being  my  guests  for  a  little  time  at  the  old  farm,'  or  has  the  road  too  many  at- 
tractions for  you  both  ?" 

j     Jack  looked  at  Dick  and  laughed.    "  The  road  is  all  very  well,"  he  then  ^ said,   j 
i  '•  but  if  you,  Claude,  will  really  take  us  into  comfortable  keeping  for  a  day  or  two, 
I  don't  know  anything  that  will  be  a  more  desirable  change.     What  do  you  say, 
^Dick?" 

i  "  I  say  yes  to  the  proposition,  with  all  my  heart,"  responded  Dick,  and  from 
his  manner,  it  was  quite  clear  that  he  spoke  his  real  sentiments,  and  not  from  any 
show  of  complaisance  to  Claude  Duval  merely. 

I  ''Why,  then,"  said  Claude,  "you  both  of  yoa  do  me  a  very  great  kindness, 
'and  smce  that  is  all  settled,  let  us  push  on  as  fast  as  we  conveniently  can." 

"  Recollect  my  horse's  foot,"  said  Jack.  .. 

"  Certamly.  No  one  would  be  less  willing  to  forget  any  ailment  of  a  horse, 
than  I.  We  will  entirely  accommodate  ourselves,  Jack,  to  your  horse's  con- 
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venieHce  and  pace,  and  you  shall  go  first,  so  that  we  may  do  so  with  a  degree  of 
certainty  that  we  could  not  otherwise  aim  at." 

"That  wiil  do/'  said  Jack.  "  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  am  going  to  crawl, 
but  I  like  the  creature  to  have  its  own  pace  when  it  really  has  anything  the  mat- 
ter with  it.  And  now,  Claude,  just  see  what  a  nice  little  rent  in  the  sleeve  of  my 
coat  one  of  the  bullets  of  our  acquaintances  on  the  road  has  made," 

*<  It  has,  indeed.     An  inch  deeper.  Jack, — " 

"  And  I  should  have  had  a  broken  arm  ;  but  a  miss,  you  know,  as  the  old  say- 
ing has  it,  is  as  good  as  a  mile." 

*'  It  is,  Jack,  and  take  thmgs  on  the  long  run,  I  will  say  it,  that  we  have  all 
of  us  the  most  extraordinary  luck." 

••  Well,  now,"  said  Dick,  putting  on  a  very  philosophical  look,  *'  you  may 
call  it  luck,  if  you  like,  but  I  rather  differ  from  you  there.  I  think  it  solely  arises 
from  the  fact  ot  our  not  flinching." 

*'  Indeed,  Dick  ?" 

"  Yes.  You  see  when  a  bullet  leaves  the  barrel  of  a  pistol,  it  takes  a  particu- 
lar course,  in  a  curved  line,  and,  of  course,  if  you  or  I  happen  to  be  in  the  line, 
we  catch  it ;  but  there's  many  chances  to  one  that  we  are  not  in  it,  and  as  we 
keep  steady,  it  passes  us,  when  most  folks,  if  they  fancy  a  bullet  is  coming,  dodge 
about  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  with  the  idea  of  avoiding  it,  when,  in  point  of 
fact,  by  so  doings  they  are  only  giving  it  a  further  chance  of  hitting  them." 

"There's  something  in  that,"  said  Jack. 

*'  To  be  sure  there  is,"'  cried  Claude,  laughing  ;  "but  not  much,  for  you  forget, 
Dick,  that  you  may  dodge  out  of  the  way  of  the  bullet  as  well  as  into  it." 

"  Never  mind  that,  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  try  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 
shot;  and  I  have  heard  folks  who  have  been  in  the  army,  and  vvho  have  heard 
them  whistling  around  tbem,  say  the  same  thing.  Those  who  have  tried  all  sorts 
of  schemes  to  avoid  the  shots,  have  almost  always  caught  one,  while  those  who 
took  no  notice  have  escaped." 

"  Well,"  said  Claude,  "  I  shall  think  it  a  capital  theory  so  long  as  I  am  not  hit ; 
but  the  moment  I  am,  I  um  afraid  I  shall  alter  iBy  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
But  here  are  some  passengers.     What  are  we  to  do,  my  friends  V 

*'  Let  us  be  respectab'e,  for  once  in  a  way,  and  allow  them  to  go  in  peace,"  said 
Jack.  *'  There  is  a  coach,  too  ;  but  it  is  a  poor-looking  affair,  after  all,  and  at 
no  time  would  be  worth  the  stopping." 

"  I  am  of  your  opinion.'' 

The  carriage  which  had  induced  these  remarks  was,  in  good  truth,  rather  a 
miserable  affair.  It  was  drawn  by  a  horse  that  certainly  ought  to  have  J)een  past 
all  service ;  and  the  set-out,  take  it  lor  all  in  all.  was  of  so  violently  shabby  a 
character,  that  you  would  not  have  given  a  five  pound  note  for  the  whole  of  it. 
Some  sort  of  groom,  or  serving-man,  went  in  front  of  it,  mounted  upon  such 
another  horse  as  the  miserable-looking  one  that  drew  the  carriage.  He  had  oh  a 
faded  livery,  out  at  the  elbows,  and  looked  the  picture  of  starvation. 

"  A  luxurious  turn-out,  with  a  vengeance,"  said  Dick  to  Claude. 

•'Yes.  The  carriage-windows  are  close  shut.  Shall  we  take  a  peep  ia  before 
letting  it  go  ?" 

•'  Oh,  it  is  not  worth  while." 

*«  Well,  perhaps  it  is  not.  Let  it  pass.  We  are.  too  near  our  place  of  destina- 
tion to  make  it  worth  while  to  get  into  a  disturbance  for  nothing." 

Acting  upon  that  principle,  they  did  not  offer  the  slightest  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  carriage,  and  when  it  was  fairly  past  they  did  not  think  themselves 
called  upon  to  restrain  their  laughter  at  the  odd  character  of  the  whole  equipage. 

*'  I'd  lay  any  sum,  now,**  said  Dick,  *'  that  that  affair  belongs  to  some  old 
maid  who,  perhaps,  has  seen  better  days,  or  who,  even  upon  slender  resources, 
tries  to  get  the  reputation  of  keepirig  a  carriage,  with  the  hope  that  the  very  name 
of  it  will  attract  some  loving  old  bachelor." 

Both  Claude  and  Jack   agreed  that  this  might  very  likely  be  the  case,  and  in 
;  I  a  few  minutes  they  dismissed  all  consideration  of  that  carriage  from  their  thoughts. 
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Little  did  tbey  suspect  that  its  passing  them  was,  in  reality,  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant event  that  had  happened  to  them  for  some  time,  and'that  it  was  to  Claude 
Duval  a  matter  of  almost  life  or  death. 

Within  that  miserable  vehicle,  ia  company  with  an  old  toothless  hag  who  had 
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taken  him  into  a  kind  of  keeping,  was  no  other  than  Tom  B.e.-eton,  and  through 
numerous  interstices  in  the  blmds,  he  saw  with  ease  the  faaoi  Claude  Duval. 

Well  did  Tom  T3rereton  know  the  large  rewards  that  were  still  oiiered  by  the 
government  for  Claude's  apprehension,  and  with  an  ardent  wish  to  earn  them,  he 
only  waited  until  the  carriage  was  out  of  sight  of  the  three  friends,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  turn  in  the  road,  and  then,  making  an  excuse  to  the  old  lady,  who  was 
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half  asleep,  he  hastily  alighted,  and  sliDking  along  by  the  road  side,  he  continued 
to  keep  Claude  and  his  friends  in  sight. 

The  important  consequences  of  this  system  of  espionage  practised  by  Tom 
Brereton  will  soon  develop  themselves,  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  accompany  the 
unsuspecting  trio  to  the  farm  at  Ealing  Common,  where  Cicely  was  waiting  day 
by  day,  with  the  hope  of  hearing  the  well  known  sound  of  Claude  Duval's  voice, 

Claude  always  approached  this  home  of  Cicely's  with  the  greatest  possible 
caution.  He  not  only  did  so  for  her  sake  and  for  his  own  safety,  but  he  consi« 
dered  that  he  owed  it  to  the  people  who  granted  to  her  an  asylum  in  so  generous 
a  spirit,  to  be  as  careful  as  possible  that  they  should  not  suffer  from  it. 

The  common  mode  of  proceeding  which  Claude  adopted  was  first  of  all  to  ride 
right  across  the  common,  then  abruptly  to  turn  and  go  about  a  third  of  the  way 
back  to  the  commencement  of  a  bridle-path,  that  led  to  the  back  o/  the  farm,  and 
where,  in  a  very  few  moments,  he  could  completely  hide  himself  from  all  observa- 
tion among  the  trees. 

In  daylight,  such  precautions  were  much  more  necessary  than  at  night ;  and  now, 
little  fancying  that  any  one  was  specially  watching  him,  he  went  with  his  two- 
friends  by  the  route  we  have  mentioned,  with  the  full  idea  that  he  was  being 
eminently  successful  in  getting  to  his  destination  unobserved  by  any  one. 

Tom  Brereton,  however,  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the  common,  got  right 
into  a  hedge,  from  the  recesses  of  which  he  watched  the  whole  proceeding. 

'*  Good,"  he  said.  "  If  I  don't  have  Duval  now  I'm  a" Dutchman.  There  is  only 
one  house  beyond  all  those  trees,  and  that  is  where  he  has  gone  to.  Now  for 
London." 

Jtso  happened  that,  in  a  few  moments,  a  stage-coach  that  came  from  Wycomb 
made  its  appearance  on  the  common,  and  Tom  Brereton,  hailing  it,  got  up  on  the 
outside,  and  was  soon  at  a  g9od  pace  whirled  into  the  metropolis. 

In  the  meantime,  Claude  conducted  his  two  friends  to  the  little  gate  that  led  to 
the  stable-yard  of  the  farm;  and  then  turning  to  them,  he  said,  with  a  pleased 
look— 

"This  place,  amid  all  the  storms  and  disasters  of  my  life,  is  a  true  haven  of 
rest  for  Cicely." 

"Long  may  it  continue  so,"  said  Dick. 

"  Amen  !"  said  Jack  ;  and  he  did  not  Say  it  lightly  or  jocularly,  but  with 
the  real  feeling  that  the  word  should  Inspire. 

"  I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wishes,*'  added  Claude.  "  Only  once  has 
this  house  been  invaded  by  the  enemy,  and  to  only  one  is  the  secret  confided 
beyond  you  two  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place ;  and  yet,  each  time  that  I  come 
here,  I  tremble  for  the  result,  and  have  a  dread  that  some  one  may,  after  all,  have 
an  eye  upon  me.** 

**  Banish  such  a  fear,**  said  Jack.  **'  I  looked  back  upon  the  common,  and  na 
one  was  at  hand." 

"And  I  looked  forward,'*  said  Dick,  **  and  all  was  clear,'* 

*'  Well,**  said  Claude,  with  a  satisfied  look,  •*  I  do  believe  that,  for  once  in  a 
w,iy,  1  may  be  content,  and  consider  myself  quite  safe." 

It  was  strange  that,  upon  the  only  occasion  when  his  danger  was  very  great,. 
Cfau^e  should  consider  that  he  was  unusually  safe,  and  free  from  all  sorts  of 
peri). 

Clau  le  was  so  familiar  to  the  place  in  which  he  was  now,  that  he  opened  the 
gate,  and  I  c  de  i  b,  accompanied  by  his  friends.  It  was  only  the  angry  barking  of  a 
dog  that  sumii  oned  some  of  the  family  out  to  the  yard  to  see  what  was  amiss  y 
butatthe  sight  of  Duval,  he  was  hailed  with  pleasure.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
moments G'K'.el^,  looking  quite  fresh  and  blooming,  was  in  the  farm-yard,  and  the 
pleased fl 'is' 1  \id  j  n  her  face  at  the  sight  of  Claude  lent  her  more  beauty, 

"  Thrice  welcome,  Claude  !"  she  said,     *'  Thrice  welcome  !" 

'*  You  are  quite  well,  dear  Cicely  ?" 

"  I  am,  indeed,  ^  But  telfme — is  this  a  mere  passing  call,  or  can  you  and  will 
you  stay  awhile  ?* 
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"  I  thought  of  stayino;  a  day  or  two." 

"Ah!  that,  indeed,  is  welcome,  news.  And  your  friends,  too— they  will  stay 
and  take  a  rest  in  the  old  place?" 

"  Yes.  I  have  ventured  upon  saying  that  tkey  would  be  welcome  here,  and  I 
think  and  hope  I  have  not  been  wrongs  in  doing  so,  Cicely  ?' 

•*  Far  from  wrong. — But  come  in  all  of  you — the  whole  of  the  family  are  not 
at  home  ;  but  those  that  are  will  make  you  most  welcome.  This*  way — this  way. 
We  have  cut  a  new  path,  you  see,  Claude,  right  through  the  flower  garden." 

Poor  Cicely  was  really  so  delighted  to  see  Claude  again,  quite  well,  and  to 
hear  that  he  purposed  staying  a  day  or  two  at  the  farm,  that  she  ran  on  talking 
and  haidly  knew  what  she  said  while  the  bright  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
•could  have  wept  for  joy. 

Some  of  the  lads  took  charge  of  the  horses,  and  the  three  adventurers,  little  ex- 
pecting what  was  brewing  for  them  in  London,  quite  gave  themselves  up  to  what 
they  considered  tke  serenity  of  the  hour  and  the  place,  and  did  not  dream  of 
danger. 

A  hasty  dinner  was  prepared  in  the  ample  kitchen  of  the  farm-house  ;  and  to 
just  *ake  a  peep  at  the  party  assembled  there,  no  one^ could  possibly  have  believed 
that  three  out  of  the  lot  had  prices  set  upon  their  heads  by  the  authorities. 

Time  soon  flies  when  it  is  laughed  away  in  agreeable  society,  so  that  the 
remainder  of  the  day  passed,  and  the  evening  shadows  crept  over  tree  and 
flower  of  the  old  farm,  before  Claude  or  his  two  friends  thought  it  possible  it 
could  be  so  near  at  hand.  Even  Cicely  seemed  to  share  in  the  general  confidence 
that  all  was  safe ;  and,  contrary  to  her  habit,  she  did  not  suffer  herself  to  enter- 
tain any  of  those  gloomy  fancies  that  usually  beset  her  concerning  the  safety  of 
Claude. 

Alas !  what  a  fatal  serenity  that  was. 

*'  I  tell  you  what  we  think  of  doing,"  said  Claude,  as  they  all  walked  in  the 
flower  garden,  to  watch  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  *'  We  will  remain  here 
until  midnight  to-morrow  night,  so  that  that  will  make  two  whole  da/s  and  one 
whole  night,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  Will  that 
do.  Cicely  ?" 

'*  Ah,  Claude,  if  you  must  then  go,  it  shall  and  must  do ;  but  I  lead  a  life  of 
continual  apprehension  when  you  are  away.'* 

*'  Nay,  then,  that  you  should  not.  You  should  reflect  upon  the  many  dangers 
I  have  gone  through,  and  you  should  tell  yourself  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  I 
should  again  encounter  such  serious  ones,  so  that  you  should  consider  me  safer 
now  than  I  have  been." 

*'  No,  Claude,  I  cannot  reason  myself  into  any  sach  fallacy.  It  is  here  that 
you  have  run  the  most  serious  past  risks  ;  but  they,  in  their  remembrance,  only 
suggest  what  dangers  may  be  still  to  come." 

*'  But  recollect  that  now,"  said  Dick,  "  we  go  together,  so  that  we  are  really 
strong  enough  to  repel  slight  dangers." 

"  And,  if  1  mistake  not,"  said  Jack,  "we  mean  to  keep  together,  too.  Is  it 
not  so,  Claude  r" 

'*  With  all  myheait." 

**  And  with  all  mine,*'  said  Dick.  '*  It  is  a  lonely  thing  to  be  by  one's  self  upon 
the  road,  knowing  that  the  whole  of  society  is  in  arms  against  you,  and  that  in 
every  man  you  see  an  enemy,  while  there  is  no  one  with  whom  you  dare  to  ex- 
change a  kindly  word." 

"  I  have  felt  that,"  said  Claude  ;  "but  then  my  heart  used  to  fly  here — (he 
pressed  Cicely's  hand  as  be  speke)— and  then  I  was  not  lonely,  but  full  of  busy 
and  happy  thought." 

Cicely  looked  at  him  gratefully  for  that  speech.  It  was  a  tribute  to  her  affec- 
tion which  she  felt  she  deserved,  but  which  was  none  |the  less  ^delightful  and 
welcome  upon  that  account. 

♦'You  know  where  our  horses  are,  Claude,  in  case  of  any  alarm  V*  said  Jack, 
with  a  sudden  seriousness. 
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*'  Oh,  yes  ;  but  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  you  both  should  know  likewise,  although, 
as  for  any  alarm  here,  I  think,  for  a  very  small  sum'  I  would  consent  to  insure 
your  safety.  What  makes  you.  Jack,  all  in  a  moment,  begia  to  have  appre- 
hensions?' 

"  That  I  cannct  tell  you,  Claude.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  the  idea  suddenly 
crossed  my  brain,  and  beyond  'hat  I  know  nothing  ;  and  as  for  apprehensions,  I 
certainly  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  I  have  any." 

*'  Well,  we  will  have  a  peep  at  the  horses  for  all  that,  Jack,  and  I  am  glad 
that  you  thought  of  it,  for  in  my  feeling  of  over-securicy  in  this  plaze.  I 
dare  say  it  would  not  have  crossed  my  mind  to  take  you  to  the  stabies.  Buc 
come  on,  we  will  go  at  once." 

It  was  certainly  strange  that  some  obscure  notion  of  danger  should  lay  hold  of 
Jack's  mind  at  such  a  juncture  ;  but  it  certainly  did,  and  he  could  not  shake  it 
oflF  either.  The  stables  were  duly  visited,  where  the  threp  horses  were  enjoying. 
themselves  with  every  luxury  that  could  be  placed  before  hem.  Jack  would  not 
say  anything  else  to  damp  their  great  hilarity,  for,  to  tell  tne  truth,  he  felt  rather 
ashamed  of  his  own  fears,  and  he  dreaded  that  Claude  and  Dick  should  begin  to 
banter  him  about  them. 

By  ten  o'clock  they  all  retired  to  rest,  and  a  profound  silence  reigned  through- 
out the  farm. 
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CHAPTER  CCXLI . 

SHOWS  HOW    TOM  B"RERET0N  WENT    TO    THE    ^ECReTARY   OP    STATE, 

We  will  attend  very  briefly  to  the  proceedings  of  Tom  Brereton  after  he  had 
fairly  seen,  or  as  good  as  seen,  Claude  Duval  and  his  two  friends  housed  in  the 
farm. 

For  once  in  his  life,' Tom  was  determined  to  do  the  thing  well,  and  as  he 
knew  that  his  information  was  very  acceptable  indeed  in  certain  high  quarters,. 
he  made  up  his  mind  as  the  Wycomb  Coach  rattled  down  Oxford  Street,  (o  go  to 
the  best  market  he  could  with  his  news,  and  make  a  thorough  good  bargain  for 
himself. 

**  I  won't  mirce  the  raa'ter,"  said  Tom.  "  I  will  go  to  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  at  once,  and  tell  hira  all  about  it,  and  get  him  to  move  in  the  business 
himself.  There  can  be  no  cavilling  then  about  the  reward,  or  about  who  gave 
thejfirst  information,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.     Yes,  I'll  do  it  that  way.*' 

Full  of  this  intent,  Tom  got  off  the  cooch  at  the  corner  of  Bond  Street,  and 
making  his  way  up  that  then  much  more  fashionable  thoroughfare  than  it  is  now,. 
he  turned  into  Grafton  Street,  where  he  happened  to  know  ihe  private  house  of  the 
official  personage  he  wished  to  see  was  situated. 

*' I'll  see  the  secretary  himself/'  muttered  Tom;  "and  I  will  tell  him  all 
about  it,  and  if  I  can't  see  him,  I  won't  tell  it  at  all ;  but  when  they  find  me 
obst  nate,  they  wont  hold  out,  I  know  ;  so  it  will  be  all  right." 

Now,  this  was  a  very  good  notion  of  Tom's,  for  if  he  had  gone  to  a  police  office, 
he  vvould  just  have  got  surrounded  by  officers,  who  would  each  have  strove  to 
have  some  hand  in  the  affair,  so  that  in  all  probability,  with  their  eagerness  and 
their  avarice,  the  matter  might  have  been  completely  spoiled  ;  but,  by  going  to 
the  highest  authority,  he  at  once  established  his  own  position  in  the  matter,  as 
well  as  keeping  it  out  of  low  hands  in  the  carrying  out. 

There  was  ouly  one  little  difficulty,  and  that  was,  tlie  manner  in  which  official 
personages  are  surrounded  and   made  difficult  of  access — a  fact  that  we  cannot 
wonder  at,   for  if  they  were  at  all  easy  of  access,  the  tspace  uf  time  they  wou 
have  left  for  the  transaction  of  real  business  would  be  small,  indeed. 

Just  at  that  time,  though,  it  so  happened  that  the  political  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try was  )ather  stormy,  and  there  were  many  rumouis  of  plots  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  conspiracies,  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  -the  king;  so  that  in  th 
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respect,  Tom,  as  will  be  seen,  had  an  advantage,  and  his  application  to  see  the 
secretary  was  not  so  likely  to  fee  slighted  as  under  quieter  circumstances.  ( 

Giving  his  hat,  then,  a  more  knowing  look,  by  placing  it  rather  on  one  side  of 
his  head,  and  opening  his  waistcoat  a  button  or  two,  to  show  his  well-pleated 
shirt-frill,  Tom  strutted  up  to  the  door  of  the  secretary,  and  executed  a  rather 
alarming  knock,  after  which,  seeing  a  bell-handle  with  a  little  brass  plate  under 
it,  upon  which  were  the  words,  "Ring  also,"  Tom  laid  bold  of  it,  and  worked 
away  at  it  until  the  door  was  flung  open  by  a  couple  of  powdered  flunkies,  who 
thought  that  some  very  great  person  must  be  at  the  door,  and  yet  they  wondered 
they  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels. 

*'  A-hem  !"  said  Tom,  setting  his  arms  a-kimbo.    "  Is  his  lordship  within  ?" 

The  two  footmen  were  so  completely  astounded  at  any  one  on  foot,  and  with 
anything  but  an  aristocratic  air  asking  if  his  lordship  were  within,  that  one  of 
them  did  nothing  but  stare  at  Tom  Brereton  in  the  face,  while  the  other  one 
walked  completely  round  him  in  mute  wonder. 

**  Come— come,  flunkies !"  said  Tom,  "  no  nonsense.  I  want  to  see  his  lord- 
ship, and  I  must  and  I  will." 

*'  And,  pray,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  footmen,  with  an  affected  drawl,  "  who  may 
you  be  V 

"  How  do  I  know,*'  said  Tom,  *'  who  I  may  be  ?  I  only  know  who  I  am.  I 
have  business  of  the  greatest  importance  with  his  lordship,  and  I  won't  tell  any 
one  else  on  any  account.'* 

"  Ah  !'*  &aid  the  footman,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff.  **Does  it  concern  the — the 
country  V 

** Rather,"  said  Tom  ;  *'the  country  roads  in  particular." 

Tom  Brereton  took  care  to  utter  these  last  words  rather  aside,  so  that  they  did 
not  reach  the  ears  of  the  foolmen, 

"Ah! — ah  !'*  said  his  interrogator,  "in  that  case  you  will  tell  me,  and  I  will 
tell  his  lordship's  secretary's  clerk,  and  he  will  tell  his  lordship's  secretary,  and 
he  will  tell  his  lordship.     Ah  I" 

'*  Very  well,"  said  Tom  Brereton,  buttoning  his  coat  slowly  up  to  the  chin, 
and  then  giving  a  decisive  blow  to  his  chest,  *'  very  well ;  just  as  you  please. 
When  the  storj  all  comes  out,  and  there  is  the  very  devil  to  pay  about  it,  it  will 
then  be  fully  understood  that  I  was  repulsed  at  his  lordship's  door  by  his  lord- 
ship's footmen.     Very  geod,  indeed!" 

•'  Stop  ! — stop  !     Ah — that  is  to  say,  Rtop  !'* 

'*  What  for  ?     What  is  the  use  of  stopping  ?" 
'^  The  two  footmen  looked  at  each  other  with  rather  puzzled  expressions,  and 
then  the  one  with  the  snuff-box,  as  he  regailed  himself  with  a  pinch,  said — 

*'  Sir,  it — ah — may,  or  it— ah— may  not,  be  quite  right  and  proper  that  you 
should  see  somebody,  and  so  you  shall ;  I  must  take  upon  myself  the  rather 
frightful  and— ah — I  may  say,  serious  responsibility  of  introducing  you  to  some- 
body." 

*'  You  had  better,"  said  Tom. 

**  And — ah — if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  really — ah — nothing  of  any  importance, 
I  shall  never  forgive  myself,  and  his  lordship  is  very  likely  to  say  to  me,  'Thomas, 
you  are — a — a ' " 

'*  An  ass!"  said  Tom. 

**  Upon  my  life,  sir,"  said  Thomas,  rapping  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box.  "  Upon 
my  life,  I  must  say  that  you  take  very  great  liberties,  indeed,  sir — very  great 
liberties,  I  may  say." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Tom  Brereton,  "  if  you  don't  be  quick  about  in- 
troducing me  to  your  master,  it  will  be  too  late,  and  then  I  won't  exactly  say  what 
the  consequences  may  chance  to  be." 

Upon  this  intimation,  the  gentlemen  in  plush  bestired  themselves.  They  had 
of  late  heard  so  much  about  conspiracies  and  plots  against  the  government,  that 
they  were  quite  in  a  state  of  agony  upon  that  subject,  and  the  idea  that  their  per- 
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tinacious  visitor  might  have  something  frightful  to  disclose  in  that  line,  had  been 
gradually  taking  possession  of  their  faculties  for  the  last  five  minutes. 
•     *'  Yes.    Oh — ah — certainly,*'  said  the  one  with  the  ,snuff-box.    *'  Just  step 
this  way,  sir,  if  you  please." 

**  All's  right,"  said  Tom,  as  he  again  carefully  nnbuttoned  his  coat,  and  flung 
it  open  with  an  air  of  importance.    '*  All's  right  now,  1  rather  think — ahem  I'* 

Strutting  after  the  footman  with  all  the  importance  of  his  little  despicable 
nature,  Tom  flattered  himself  that  at  last  he  had  done  the  thing  rather  cleverly, 
and  that  not  only  should  he  achieve  his  revenge  against  Claude  Duval  for  the 
many  slights  he  had  put  upon  Ijim,  and  the  frights  he  had  given  him,  but  that  he 
should  gain  a  good  round  sum  of  money  by  the  transaction. 

"  Ah,"  he  muttered  to  hinaself,  "  this  is  the  way  to  do  business,  I  rather  think 
— hem !  Always  go  to  the  fountain-head,  and  then  you  are  sure  to  be  all  right 
—hem  I" 

The  footman  conducted  Tom  into  a  waiting-room  upon  the  ground  floor,  which 
Was  fitted  up  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  waiting-rooms  of  physicians 
houses  are,  namely,  with  everything  of  so  big  and  bulky  a  character,  that  if  the 
cleverest  appropriators  of  other  folks*  goods  that  London  could  produce  got  into 
the  place,  he  would  not  be  able  to  take  anything  away  with  him. 

"If  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  sir,"  said  the  footman, 
whose  respect  for  Tom,  in  proportion  as  he  thought  he  might  really  have  some- 
thing important  to  tell,  increased,  "  you  will  be  attended  to." 

**  Oh,  don't  hurry — a  minuie  or  two,  or  perhaps  three,"  said  Tom,  **  may  not 
be  of  much  consequence;  but  three  is  the  outside,  young  man — quite  the  outside, 
now." 

**  Certainly,  sir — of  course,  sir — no  doubt  of  it," 

Tom  was  left  alone,  and  full  of  the  importance  of  the  tidings  that  he  came 
with,  he  threw  himself  into  an  easy  chair,  and  strove  to  look  as  important  as 
though  he  were  himself  a  secretary  of  state,  and  the  owner  of  the  house  into  which 
he  had  made  his  way, 

"  This  affair,"  he  said, "  will  strike  up  a  kind  of  acquaintance  between  me  and  the 
government,  so  that  it  will  be  obliged  to  provide  for  me  as  it  provides  for  other 
great  men  out  of  the  taxes.  I  don't  at  all  like  paying  taxes,  but  I  have  no  objec- 
tion in  the  world  to  being  provided  for  out  of  them.  Indeed  it  is  rather  a  pleasant 
idea  than  otherwise,  I  should  say,  and  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to " 

"Well,  sir,  what  is  it?"  said  a  voice. 

Tom  sprang  up  from  the  easy  chair,  with  the  full  conviction  that  his  lordship 
was  before  him,  for  there  stood  a  quiet  looking  man  in  black,  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand,  which  looked,  Tom  thought,  very  Secretary-of-State-like. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  said  Tom,  "  I  beg  your  lordship  ten  thousand  pardons ;  but 
the  fact  is,  I  was  rather  just  a  little  tired,  you  see,  and  so  I  sat  down.  That  was 
all,  my  lord,  upon  my  word." 

*'  It's  of  no  sort  of  consequence— you  are  quite  welcome.  I  am  not  his  lord- 
ship ;  but  you  can,  with  perfect  safety  and  propriety,  tell  me  what  you  come 
about." 

•'  You  are  not  his  lordship  ?** 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Then  I'll  see  you  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  before  I  tell  you.  I  have  news 
for  the  ear  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  came  here  to  tell  it  to  him,  and  if  he 
won*t  listen  to  it,  I  can  go  away  again,  that's  all,  so  tha's  flat." 

"  But  my  good  sii>— — " 

"  It's  of  no  use  your  speaking  to  me — not  a  bit.  Not  a  bit.  Hold  your  row. 
It's  of  no  use,  I  tell  you,  at  all.  I  won't  tell  you  or  anybody  but  the  ^Secretary 
of  State  himself." 

•'  Very  good,  sir.     Is  it  a  matter  connected  with  the  state  of  the  country  ?'* 

"  It  is  a  matter  connected  with  the  state  of  the  country — roads,"  added  Tom 
to  himself.    "  Of  that  I  give  you  my  most  particular  word  of  honour.'* 

**  Very  good,  sir.    Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  wait  V* 
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The  gentlemanly-looking  man  ia  black  left  the  room,  and  once  again  Tom 
Brereton  sunk  into  the  recesses  of  the  easy  chair,  and  then  wagging  his  head  to 
and  fro  for  a  few  moments,  he  said,  in  what  he  considered  was  an  enormously 
sagacious  tone  of  voice— 

"  Ha,  ha  !  They  won't  get  the  better  of  me.  Oh»  no  !  I  am  not  going  to  let 
any  whipper-snapper  of  a  clerk  stand  between  me  and  the  reward.  Oh,  no  !'* 

"  Well,  sir  1"  said  a  voice. 

Tom  started  to  his  feet  again,  and  beheld  a  bald-headed  elderly  man,  elegantly 
dressed  in  evening  costume,  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  "  That's  the  fellow  !" 
thought  Tom,  and  he  executed  a  very  low  bow. 

**  Your  lordship  is  very  good,"  said  Tom.  "I  hope  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  your  lordship  quite  well,  and — and  that  is  to  say  quite  well  ?" 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  not  mistake,"  said  the  bald-headed  man  in  the  most  bland 
accents.  "  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  his  lordship.  I  am  only  his  lordship's 
secretary." 

*'  The  devil  !'' 

"Sir?'* 

**0h,  no  offence  ;  but  I  thought  really  that  I  had  got  the  ear  of  the  right  man 
at  last.  And  pray,  sir,  who  was  the  gentleman  with  the  pen  in  his  hand  who 
came  here  only  a  little  while  ago }" 

**  That  was  ray  clerk." 

'«  Your  clerk  J" 

"  Precisely  so,  sir.  I  hope  and  trust  that  T  may  be  permitted  to  have  a  clerk 
■without  that  point  being  at  all  offensive  to  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  may  have  a  dozen ;  but  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
don't  mean  to  let  you  know  what  I  come  about  any  more  than  your  clerk.  I  have 
got  a  piece  of  information  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  if  I  do  not  see 
him  and  tell  him  personally,  I  can  carry  it  away  again  with  me,  and  the  country 
— roads"  added  Tom  in  a  low  tone,  "must  take  the  wretched  and  most  diabolical 
consequences." 

The  secretary  looked  grave. 

"  Allow  me  to  assure  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "that  whatever  you  say  to  me  goes 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  without  anything  being  added  or  taken  from  it. 
It  is  my  special  duty  to  be  to  that  distiiiguished  personage  a  faithful  reporter  of 
facts,  and  under  s«eh  circumstances  I  do  hope  that 


$^.**Bow!  wow! — don't  Ifcther  !  I  tell  you,  I  won't,  and  (here's  an  end  of  it 
if  I  had  only  known  there  had  been  half  so  much  bother  as  this,  I  would  not 
have  come  at  all.  But  I  can  go — yes,  sir,  I  can  go  as  I  came,  with  my  informa- 
tion here,  sir — here  1'' 

Tom  rather  fiercely  struck  his  forehead  as  he  spoke,  and  the  very  polite  se- 
cretary looked  rather  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  in  the  matter.  After  a  pause, 
he  said, — 

*'  Well,  sir  :  pray  be  patient  for  a  few  minates,  and  I  will  see  what  can  be 
done.  I  will  speak  to  his  lordship,  and  very  probably,  as  you  say  it  is  information 
connected  with  the  country,  he  may  feel  inclined  to  see  you.  Pray  be  seated, 
sir." 


CHAPTER   CCXUI. 

THE   ALARM    AT   THE   FARM, — CLAUDE'S    GREAT    DANGER. 

Tom  Brereton  was  again  alone. 

**  Ah  V*  he  said,  *'  I  shall  do  it  at  last,  in  spite  of  them  all,  I  know— the  vaga- 
bonds !  Lord,  I  know  'em  well !  They  would'  swear  me  out,  among  them,  that  I 
had  never  been  here,  after  a  little  time,  and  pocket  the  reward  among  them." 

One  would  really  think  that  Tom  Brereton  must  have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
been  in  public  life,  to  have  acquired  so  capital  and  accurate  a  notion  of  the  mo- 
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rality  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  perseverance  with  which  he  insisted 
upon  seeing  the  secretary,  who  could  not  very  well  flinch  from  any  promises  he 
might  make  concerning  the  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  Claude  Duval. 

Tom  was  determined  that  this  time  he  would  keep  an  eye  upon  the  door,  so 
that  when  the  secretary  should  appear,  he  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise  ;  and  it 
was  we'l  that  he  did  so,  for  in  the  coarse  of  about  three  minutes,  the  door 
opened,  and  an  odd-looking,  red-faced,  vulgar  looking  man  bustled  into  the 
room. 

Tom  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  Now,  sir,  what  is  it?"  said  the  man;  '^you  would  insist  on  seeing  me,  and 
here  I  am." 

'*  What,  are  you  his  lordship  :'' 

*'  I  am  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  sir,  and  I  shall  feel 
obliged  if  you  will  be  brief  in  what  you  have  to  say  to  me,  as  my  time  is  very 
much  occupied." 

Tom  shook  his  head. 

"  Hovr  am  I  to  know  you  avethe  Secretary  of  State?    You  say  you  are,  but  how 
am  I  to  know  it  ?" 
_"  Tut — tut ;  what  folly  this  is,  to  be  sure.    Then,  sir,  do  you  see  that  portrait 
on  the  chimney  piece  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  see  it." 

**  Well,  look  at  it,  and  then  look  at  me  ;  it  is  flattered  a  little,  but  still  is  suf- 
ficiently like  for  you  to  see  that  it  is  intended  for  me,  and  it  is  not  very  likely  tliat 
any  cue  else's  portrait  but  that  of  the  master  of  the  house  hangs  in  such  a  place. 
Are  you  satisfied?" 

Tom  made  a  low  bow,  as  he  said, — 

**I  am,  ray  lord." 

*•  Very  good;  that's  settled.  Now,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  what  is  your 
information?'*  .,  -i  :.\Vl:  h  ..^ 

**  Well,  then,  my  lord,  as  I  feel  now  quite  convince^  that,^ou.|,re''my  lord,  and 
as  there  can  be  no  possible  mistake  about  it—"     ^.      ^^-j^*^^'^  ' 

'"Quick,  sir — quick.''  •  &0'^My^''^'' 

"  And  as  by  the  portrait,  which  is  nearly  as!«^l^^tJ|^g^n:^etirly  as  handsome 


— as  jour  lordshp,  it  is  quite  easy  to  perceive  thai^     ..„ 


•'  Do  you  wane  to  keep  me  here  all  the  day,  sir?  ^^'1«blll  you  my  time  is  appro- 
priated to  the  last  moment.  It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  eat  or  drink,  or  sleep, 
sir;  and  yet,  here  you  are  dallying  with  the  minutes,  as  though  they  were  of  not 
the  slightest  consequence."  '  , 

"  Tiien,  my  lord,  I  beg  to  state,  that  if  you  will7make  me  feel  sure  of  the 
reward,  I  will  take  anybody  you  like  to  send  to  w|ifere.  they  may  lay  their  hands 
upon  Claude  Duval." 

*' Claude  Duval,  the  highwayman  ?" 

"  The  very  same." 

"  And  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  abominable,  sir,  could  you  not  take  your 
information  to  the  police-ofiice  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  you  don't  know  what  rogues  they  are  at  police-offices.  They 
would  have  jewed  me  out  of  the  reward  as  safe  as  eggs  are  eggs,  so  I  thought  I 
would  come  to  you." 

**  A  pretty  affair,  indeed,  that  I  am  to  be  consulted  about  thief-catching !  At 
the  same  time,  I  admit,  sir,  that  the  government  is  anxious  for  the  apprehension 
of  this  Claude  Duval.  As  long  as  he  remains  at  large,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  police 
of  this  country."  I 

"Just  so,  my  lord." 

"And  he  has  committed  some  of  the  most  darinj^  and  violent  attacks  upon 
persons  in  a  high  station  of  life  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Sir,  I  do  not  at 
all  undervalue  your  information  ;  but,  yet,  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  an 
amount  of  pertinacity  in  seeing  me  upon  the  subject." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes,  there  was  !  I  have  no  notion  of  not  getting  the  reward,  you  see, 
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my  lord.  My  name  is  Tom  Brereton,  and  I  really  want  the  money,  I  assure  you  ; 
so  I  hope  I  may  bave  your  lordship's  word  that  if  T  really  do  give  Duval  into  the 
hands  of  the  officers,  I  am  to  get  what  has  been  offered  for  his  apprehension  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly." 

"  That's  all  right,  then.     It's  as  good  as  settled  ;  and  I  tell  you  -what  I  can  do 


THE  PURSUIT   FHOM   THE  FARM-HOUSE, 

as  well — I  can  give  you  two  other  highwavmen  that  are  with  him  into  the  bargain, 
for  I  happen  to  know  where  the  whole  three  of  them  have  gone,  and  no  mistt;ke  !" 

"TheVe  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Tom  Button,"  sad  his  lordship,  *'that  I  hope  you 
are  ri^ht  in,  and  that — " 

"  Brereton,  my  Icrd," 

*'  Oh,  it's  no  matter — Eacon  or  Button.  They  will  do  equally  well.    But  I  was 
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going  to  say,  that  I  hope  you  are  quite  sure  of  the  identity  of  Duval  with  the  per- 
sons you  say  you  can  deliver  up  to  the  officers  of  justice?" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  my  lord.  I  happen  to  know  him  rather  too  well.  It  isn*c  at  all 
likely  that  I  shall  make  any  mistake  of  that  sort,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Very  good,  then.  As  you  have  my  word  for  the  revvard,  which  was  what  you 
wanted  to  see  rae  for,  I  presume  you  can  make  the  particulars  of  vour  communi- 
tion  to  the  secretary,  if  you  please  ;  and  1  beg  to  bid  you  good-day,  Mr.  Torn 
Burnett." 

Before  Tom  could  interpose  another  word  to  detain  his  lordship,  he  had  abruptly 
left  the  room. 

*'  Confound  it,"  said  Tom,  '•  what  does  he  mean  by  calling  me  Bacon,  and 
Button,  and  Burnett?  Does  he  mean  to  try  and  swindle  me  out  of  the  reward  by 
raising  a  cavil  about  my  name  ?  Oh,  what  a  thing  it  is  that  people  are  all  such 
rogues !" 

No  doubt  Tom  Brereton  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion  regarding  human  nature 
by  an  attentive  self-examination,  for  the  reader  is  already  aware  of  several  little 
passages  in  Tom's  history,  that  are  by  no  means  of  an  exalted  character. 

Very  shortly  afterwards  the  respectable  looking  secretary  with  the  bald  head 
made  his  appearance,  and  took  down  in  writing  the  exact  information  that  Tom 
could  o;ive  about  the  whereabouts  of  Claude  Duval ;  and  when  that  was  concluded, 
he  said,— 

"  I  have  received  his  lordship's  orders  upon  this  affair,  and  since  there  is,  from 
what  you  say,  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  place  you  mention  is  one  at  wl  ich 
Claude  Duval  will  remain  the  night,  it  is  determined  to  make  the  seizure  an  hour 
before  midnight.  It  will  take  nearly  an  hour  to  get  to  Ealing  Common;  so,  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  come  here  at  ten  o'clock  this  evening." 

What?  me?" 

"  Yes.  It  is  thought  desirable  by  his  lordship,  in  order  that  ttiere  should  not 
be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  concerning  the  reward,  that  you  should  accompany  the 
party." 

**  Oh,  well,  if  I  must,  why — a — a— I  suppose  I  must;  but  I  am  not  at  all  good 
at  the  fighting  business." 

*'  Concerning  that,  j'ou  need  not  trouble  yourself.  We  will  provide  a  sufficient 
force  to  take  all  that  difficulty  off  your  shoulders." 

Z^  *'  Oh,  then,  in   that  case  I  hiive  no  objection  in  life  to  go,  and  you  may  expect 
me  to  the  minute  quite  punctually." 

Having  made  this  arrangement  with  the  secretary,  Tom  felt  pretty  well  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  affair.  We  may  at  once  skip 
over  the  hours  that  intervened  between  this  and  tea  o'clock  at  night,  and  fancy 
Tom  once  again  at  the  door  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  about  a  minute  after  the 
metropolitan  church  clocks  had  agreed  that  it  was  ten. 

This  time  Tom  Brereton  did  not  find  the  same  difficulty  that  he  had  before 
experienced  in  making  his  way  to  the  interior  of  the  mansion.  The  clerk  to  the 
secretary  was  waiting  for  him,  and  the  moment  he  saw  him,  he  said,  very 
politely— 

"  I  am  to  accompany  yo;i,  Mr.  Brereton." 

"  You  ?"  cr-ed  Tom.  '*  But  do  you  think  that  you  and  I  can  lay  hold  of  such 
a  fellow  as  Claude  Duval  ?" 

"Certainly  not,  sir.  I  should  for  one  be  very  sorrv  to  make  the  attempt; 
but  I  will  take  you  to  where  you  will  find  quite  a  sufficient  force  to  settle  the 
business." 

**  Oh,  that's  quite  another  thing." 
^  "  Exactly — I  hear  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  at  the  door.     His  lordship  is 
kind  enough  to  accommodate  us  with  one  of  his  private  carriages  as  far  as  Hyde 
Park,  and  after  that  we  will  go  on  horseback.*'  ^^^ 

"  Horseback !"  said  Tom  to  himself.  *'  Somehow,  I  never  feel  very  happy  on 
horseback."  That  was  no  time,  however,  to  start  any  frivolous  objections,  and 
as  Tom  knew  that  at  the  least  the  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  Duval  were  a 
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thousand  pounds,  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  the  aifair. 

In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  minutes,  he  and  the  clerk  were  being  wheeled  off 
at  a  rapid  pace  to  the  Oxford  Street  corner  of  Hyde  Park  ;  and  so  swiftly  did 
they  go,  that  the  distance  appeared  to  be  a  mere  nothing.  The  night  was  rather 
dark  and  blusterous — now  and  then  a  smart  puff  of  wind,  that  was  strongly  indi- 
cative of  rough  weather,  would  come  across  the  faces  of  the  horses,  and  make  them 
almost  pause;  and  when  Tom  and  the  clerk  alighted,  the  trees  in  the  park  were 
agitated  furiously  by  the  breeze. 

*' A  roughish  night,"  said  Tom. 

*'  Yes,  we  shall  have  wind  and  rain  enough  on  our  progress,  I  daresay  ;  but 
that  cannoi  be  helped,"  said  the  clerk.  "  Be  so  good  as  to  step  this  way,  if 
you  please.  One  party  was  to  be  stationed  a  little  way  down  here,  beyond  Tyburn 
Gate/' 

Three  minutes'  walking  took  TomBrereton  and  the  clerk  through  the  celebrated 
gate;  and  then,  to  their  surprise,  but  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  Tom,  he  foi.nd  that, 
drawn  up  close  to  the  roadside,  was  a  party  of  twenty-five  of  a  Light  Cavalry 
Regiment  that  happened  at  that  time  to  be  quartered  at  Kensington.  Along  with 
these  soldiers  there  were  six  mounted  police-officers,  so  that  the  party  altogether 
that  went  upon  that  occasion  to  capture  Claude  Duval,  was  really  one  of  a  yery 
formidable  description  indeed. 

"Hiiloa  I"  said  Tom,  *'  this  is  coming  it  strong,  rather." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Brereton,"  said  ihe  clerk.  "  If  your  information  be  quite  correct, 
I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt  of  the  capture  of  Claude  Duval,  now,  and  his 
associates  ;  and  if  once  captured,  he  will  soon  be  disposed  of." 

**  Yes;  this  will  be  a  settler,  1  rather  think." 

"  Mr.  Anderson,"  said  the  clerk,  in  a  higher  voice,  "  are  you  there,  sir  ?  Mr. 
Anderson  I" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  mounted  police-officers.  "  AlPs  right,  sir.  We 
have  been  waiting  some  little  time.     Here  aie  the  led  horses,  sir."  4 

"  Very  good ;  now,  Mr,  Brereton  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  mount,  and^we  will 
start  at  once  upon  the  expedition.^' 

A  very  tall  horse  was  brought  to  Tom  Brereton,  upon  the  back  of  which  he 
did,  after  no  inconsiderable  difficulty,  succeed  in  scrambling  ;  and  there  he  sat, 
perctied  up,  at  an  amazing  and  perilous  height  from  the  ground,  and  feeling  any- 
thing hut  comfortable  or  pleased  with  his  situation. 

*'  It's  all  very  fine,  Mr.  Clerk,"  said  Tom,  '*  but  if  there  are  any  bullets  flying 
about,  I  rather  think  I  am  im  just  the  proper  place  t )  catch  a  few  of  them.'' 

"  Oh,  no — no,  not  at  all.  It's  all  luck  in  such  matters^  ray  dear  sir;  I  don't 
think,  if  you  are  to  catch  a  shot  or  two,  that  do  what  you  will  you  can  avoid 
them." 

"Really?" 

"  No  ;  and,  of  course,  in  such  little  affairs  as  this,  there  must  be  some  danger. 
But  if  you  are  hit,  it  will  be  still  a  great  satisfaction  to  you  to  feel  that  it  is  in 
the  service  of  your  country,  and  in  the  protection  of  legitimate  rights  of 
property." 

"  Oh,  very  great !  Confound  the  rights  of  property  !  What  the  deuce  is  pro- 
perty to  me  with  a  pistol  bullet  in  my  brain,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Nothing 
at  all.  ]  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Clerk — I  did  not  bargain  for  any  danger  in  the 
affair;  so  after  1  have  pointed  out  where  the  fellows  you  want  are  to  be  found,  I 
shall  make  bold  to  be  off  to  a  distance." 

•'  Well,  I  am  certainly  surprised  at  you,  Mr.  Brereton." 

'«  Surprised i     What  at?" 

"  Why,  that  you  should  not  have  enjoyed  a  little  fracas.** 

*' Are  you? — then  you  don't  know  me.  I  like  peace  and  quietness,  and 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  lots  of  money  and  nothing  to  do.  Fighting  is  not  in 
my  line.     Dear  me,  how  fast  we  are  going.'* 

"  Delays  are  dangerous." 
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**  Yes,  but  it's  much  more  dangerous,  don't  you  think,  to  be  jolted  off  the  back 
of  a  trotting  horse,  as  high  as  a  first-floor  window  ?'' 

Tom  Brereton's  remonstrances  produced  no  sort  of  effect  upon  the  party, 
They  went  on  at  a  rattling  pace,  and  he  found,  that  unless  he  held  on  with  all  his 
skill  and  power,  that  he  ran  a  risk  of  being  left  behind  in  the  middle  of  the  road; 
so  he  puc  up  with  it  the  best  way  he  could  with  a  good  grace,  although  the 
bumping  he  got  was  really  something  seriously  alarminof.  In  this  way,  however, 
and  at  ?uch  a  pace,  the  ground  was  soon  got  over.  The  village  of  Acton  was 
parsed  through  as  the  old  chureh-clock  chimed  the  hal<''hour  p»stten,  and  several 
heads  were  thrust  out  of  the  cottace  windows  at  the  sound  of  ihe  unwonted 
bustle  made  by  the  horses'  feet  in  the  road-way. 

The  cavalcade  of  soldiers  and  civilians,  however,  swept  past  before  any  one 
could  hazard  a  conjecture  upon  the  subject  of  their  destination;  and  in  a  very 
short  time  Ealing  Common  was  in  sight,  looking  wide  and  black  and  mysterious 
in  the  night  air. 

The  wind  was  rather  whistling  over  the  common  with  a  melancholy  sound  that 
made  Tcm  Brereton  shiver  again, 

*'  Halt !"  cried  the  officer  commanding  the  party  of  cavalry,  and  then  turning 
to  the  civilian  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Anderson,  he  said, — "  Now,  sir, 
where  are  we  to  go  ?  I  was  to  come  to  Ealing  Common,  and  there  wait  your 
directions,  and  here  lam." 

*'This  is  the  gentleman  who  will  guide  us  to  (be  house,  I  presume,'*  said  An- 
derson^smgling  out  Tom  Brereton.  "What  I  shall  then  request  of  you,  captain, 
will  be  to  surround  the  premises  in  the  way  your  own  judgment  may  suggest,  so 
that  no  one  shall  be  able  to  escape— that's  all.  We,  of  course,  will  go  in  and 
make  the  capture." 

'*  Very  well.  I  will  undertake  that  no  one  passes  the  cordon  that  I  will  esta- 
blish without;  and  whoever  attempts  it,  must  just  take  the  consequences  of  their 
indiscretion,  for  ray  men  will  not  be  very  panicular,  I  daresay." 

"  It  isn't  necessary  that  they  should,  captain.  No  one  will  try  to  escape  from 
us  that  we  don't  want  to  nab." 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Brereton,"  said  the  clerk,  "  lead  on  if  you  please,  sir." 

*'  Oh,  dear,  yes,"  said  Tom.  ''  How  pleasant  this  is,  to  be  sure  !  Don't  you 
think  you  could  find  the  place,  now,  if  I  were  to  describe  it  to  you  ? — for,  to  tell 
the  truth,  1  have  just  recollected  that  I  have  an  appointment  in  London  of  very 
great  importance,  indeed.    It's  a  fact." 

••  You  must  break  it  then,  sir,  if  you  please.  Pray  lead  on.  No  possible 
description  of  the  place  we  are  to  attack  can  come  up  to  actually  showing  us. 
Recollect  the  reward." 

*'  Ub,  dear,  yes  ;  that's  the  only  thing  that  I  do  want  to  recollect  in  the  whole 
affair;  but,  I  suppose,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  even  I  aiust  go.  This  is  the 
way,  gentlemen.  Let  me  beg  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  make  as  little  noise 
as  you  possibly  can  in  the  way,  for  that  Claude  Duval  has  very  sharp  ears." 

'*  Caution  !''  said  the  captain. 

The  cavalry  adopted  a  step  that  was  very  light,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
heard  at  any  distance.  The  horses  seemed  quite  perfectly  to  understand  what 
was  required  of  them  ;  and  certainly  more  noise  in  going  across  Ealing  Common 
was  made  by  the  half-dozen  police  horses  than  by  the  whole  twenty-five  cavalry. 

This  alteVation  of  pace,  though,  wis  a  very  welcome  thing  to  Tom  Brereton  ; 
and  but  for  the  fact  that  he  felt  he  was  approaching  rather  to  a  dangerous  proxi- 
mity with  the  faim-house  where  Duval  was,  he  would  have  felt  now  tolerably 
comfortable.  He  took  the  party  to  the  shrubbery  that  skirted  the  farm,  and  then, 
in  a  low  voice,  he  said — 

"  Oh,  gracious  !     Here  we  are.* 
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CHAPTEPv  CCXLIII. 

TAKES  A    PEEP    WITHIN    THE    FARM-HOUSE,    AND    GIVES    AX    ALARM. 

It  is  necessary  now  that  we  should  see  what  our  friends  in  the   faraa-house  are 

about.  „  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

The  inten&e  feeling  of  security  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  and  waicli  in  some 
strange  manner  had  taken  possession  of  Claude  Duval,  spread  its  influence  over 
every  one  but  Jack,  and  he,  from  constitutional  nervousness,  did  not  participate 
in  it.  Yet,  a^  he  f-lt  that  upon  many  occasions  he  had  raised  a  feel  in.'  ot  alarm 
where  none  should  l.ave  existed,  he  did  not  like,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to 
damp  the  feeling  of  general  patisfaction  that  was  evidently  m  the  breasts  ot  tne 
whole  of  the  people  at  the  farm-house.  ^,      ,  u 

The  countenance  will  speak,  however,  if  the  eyes  do  not,  and  Claude  could  not 
but  see  that  Jack  was  ill  at  ease.  Dick  likewise  observed  as  much;  but  then, 
knowing  Jack  as  well  as  they  diJ,    they  naturally    enough  set   it    down    to   the 

infirmitv  of  his  nature.  o  ,     .    i-  j   u      j-i  a  ^^ 

Claude  tried  at  supper  to  rally  him  out  of  the  feeling,  and  he   did   succeed  to 

some  extent  in  doing  so.  ,         ,  „       -,  i  '  t> 

"  Come  Jack,"  he  said,  ''you  must  not  look  so  dull  and  downcas.  now.  Ke- 
collect  that  if  all  the  world  is  in  arms  against  us,  this  is  a  haven  ot  rest  and 

security." 

'*!  hope  it  is,"  said  Jack, 

*' You  only  hope  ?"  .    ,  ii  •  i,  v 

"  Well,  Claude,  is  not  that  sufficient  ?  I  say  I  hope  it  is  ;  and  if  you  think  it 
is,  I  am  content  to  believe  as  much  ;  and  yet " 

"  Weil,  Jack,  and  vet !"  ,         ,,  .  ^  •? 

<'  I  think  that  even  here  we  ought  not  to  neglect  all  precautions,  and  if  you 
won't  take  it  amiss  that  I  do  so,  I  will  keep  watch  during  the  night  round  the 
farm,  while  you  and  Dick  rest  yourselves  fr  -^^  your  late  fatigues. 

"Now  this  IS  really  too  bad,  Jack,"  said  Claude. 

*'Yerv  much  too  bad,'' said  Dick.  ^  ,    ,      tp       -l- 

<'  Well  "  added  Jack.  *'  I  really  can't  see  how  it  is  too  bad.  If  nothing  comes 
of  my  forebodings,  why,  I  lose  my  night's  rest  for  't.-.-  pams  ;  but  if  anything  does 
come  of  them,  1  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  havu.g  been,  by  my  caution,  use- 
ful to  my  friends."  .,        ,    _       „    . 

"Now,  Jack,  listen  to  me."  said  Claude,  with  a  snuie.  ^' Our  fatigues  are  no 
greater  than  vours,  for  we  have  all  three  been  together  precisely  through  tbe  same 
adventures,  and  exposed  to  the  same  adversities  ;  therefore,  if  there  were  any  real 
occasion  for  watching,  we  ought  to  take  that  basiiiess  by  turns,  or  rather,  i 
should  say,  that  I  ought  to  do  it  wholly,  as  I  must  be  the  principal  person  whose 
name  brings  danger  upon  you  two.'*  ^    ^    ;  „  ^h^ 

*'0b  I  demur  to  that,"  said  Dick.  ''Kweareto  mount  guird  du.ing  the 
night,  let  us  take  it  turn  and  turn  about  in  the  regular  way,  I  ctrtamly  will  not 
submit  to  Jack  being  made  the  victim."  t    ,     r  ^i      n   n^n^  a 

"  Nor  I,"  Claude  cried,  '*  so  give  it  up  at  once,  Jack,  for  we  na  l>  -^n  need  a 

''ll'verTwell,  I  give  it  up,"  said  Jack  ;  ''  let  us  hear  no  more  about  r  ;  and  now 
let  us  enjov  ourselves  as  we  best  can,  for,  as  you  say,  it  is  not  often  we  can  sit 
down  with  the  same  feelings  we  do  now  at  any  table. 

Claude  and  Dick  were  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  the  change  that  non  tooj 
place  in  the  manner  of  Jack,  for  there  was  a  degree  of  hilarity  about  him  whicti 
they  had  seldom  witnessed  ;  and  whether  it  were  acting  or  a  reflex  of  his  leal 
feelings,  they  had  no  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  judgment. 

The  evening  now  deepened  into  night,  in  the  midst  of  rather  sprightly  conver- 
sation, and  at  ^length  a  general  move  was  made  to  retire,  and  m  the  course  of 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  there  was  a  profound  silence  m  the  farm-house,  ior 
everybody  had  gone  to  rest.  _ 
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It  was  then  about  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock. 

The  room  which  had  been  appropriated  to  Jack  was  a  small  apartment  at  one 
corner  of  the  house,  and  which  had  a  little  window  that  opened  upon  the  sloping 
roof  of  an  outhouse^  over  which  grew  a  very  luxuriant  vine.  There  was  a^iother 
window  likewise  to  the  room,  that  looked  to  the  back  garden.  When  Jack  re- 
tired to  this  apartment,  Claude  went  with  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  remained 
talking  to  him  whik  he  took  off  his  coat  and  boots. 

*'  Now,  Jack,"  he  said,  ''take  a  night's  rest,  ror  I  am  quite  sure  you  want  one, 
and  don't  let  any  fears  disturb  you,  for  it  is  one  of  ihe  most  unlikely  things  in  all 
the  world,  as  you  know  well,  that  any  enemy  can  possibly  be  aware  that  we  are 
here." 

"You  are  righl,  1  think,  Claude." 

**  I  know  I  am.  Here  we  have  been  a  number  of  hours  in  this  place,  and  no 
one  has  come  to  it  upon  any  real  or  pretended  business,  so  that  there  has  been 
no  chance  of  anything  going  amiss.  I  merely  wish  to  assure  you  of  my  most 
perfect  and  entire  cijnfidence  in  our  safety  ;  and  now  good-night,  Jack,  and  a 
good  rest  to  you." 

*' Good-night,  Claude,  the  same  to  you.      All's  right." 

*' Poor  Jack!"  thought  Claude  as  he  left  the  room,  "he  has  never  recovered 
that  hanging  business,  and  I  suppose  he  never  will  now,  poor  fellow.  But  I 
think  I  have  quieted  him  down,  now,  as  regards  any  fears  for  to-night,  and  he  will 
sleep  calmly  and  soundly  enough,  I  dare  say.'' 

Jack  calmly  waited  until  Claude's  footsteps  had  died  completely  away,  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  his  return  to  say  anything,  and  then 
calmly  and  deliberately  he  pulled  on  his  boots  again,  and  put  ou  his  coat. 

"  It  is  all  very  well,  Claude,"  he  said,  "  for  you  to  feel  so  much  confidence  in 
your  safety  in  this  place,  but  I  cannot  conquer  the  feeling  that  has  been  growing 
over  me  for  hours,  to  the  effect  that  some  disaster  is  at  hand.  If  I  were  to  go  ta 
bed  I  should  not  sleep,  so  thai  it  is  of  no  use  vexing  myself  by  trying.  I  don't 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  am  a  believer  ai  all  times  in  what  are  called  presenti- 
ments of  danger,  but  I  will  say  that  I  never  felt  so  strongly  persuaded  as  I  do 
now,  that  something  will  happen.  ' 

Jack  was  cool  and  collected  enough,  notwithstanding  this  strong  feeling  of 
danger  to  himself  and  his  friei  ds  that  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  The 
firm  resolution  that  he  had  taken  seme  hours  before  of  keeping  watch  for  its 
approach  nerved  him. 

By  the  light  of  the  can ile  vvith  v^hichhe  was  provided,  he  now  set  about  look- 
ing carefully  to  his  pistols,  ,and  as  they  had  been  loaded  now  for  some  hours,  and 
exposed  to  the  jolting  of  a  hard  ride,  he  carefully  drew  the  charges  and  reloaded 
them. 

"  It's  as  well  to  have  all  right,"  he  said,  *'and  then  one  feels  a  degree,  of  con- 
fi^ience  that  enables  one  to  he  cool  and  calm." 

Jack's  next  effort  was  to  hammer  the  flints  of  his  pistols,  so  that  at  a  moment's 
notice  they  would  do  duty  v.ithout  the  possibility  of  a  failure,  and  then  he  consi- 
dered that  he  had  everything  in  readinefs,  come  what  might. 

His  fixed  intention  vvas  to  keep  watch  round  the  farm,  but  as  he  did  not  wish 
his  friends  to  have  any  suspicion  that  he  entertained  such  a  project,  he  resolved 
upon  waiting  until  it  was  a  matter  of  positive  certainty  that  they  were  all  asleep. 
He  had  taken  a  good  survey  of  the  position  of  his  chamber  before,  therefore  he 
knew  perfectly  well  how  to  get  frem  it  with  the  least  noise  or  alarm. 

It  would  have  heen  an  odd  sight  to  Claude,  if  he  could  only  have  seen  Jack 
sitting  in  his  room  there  by  the  light  of  a  candle  that  was  getting  an  alarmingly 
long  wick,  fully  armed,  and  waiting  until  repose  had  stolen  over  the.  senses  of  all 
in  the  place,  before  he  should  sally  out  as  though  his  object  were  a  hostile  one, 
instead  of  a  protecting  one. 

But  neither  Claude  nor  Dick  had  the  smallest  suspicion  upoa  the  subject,  and 
"went  to  their  rest  with  the  full  idea  that  Jack  had  likewise  gone  to  his. 
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As  he  (^Jack)  there  sat,  there  catre  yet  more  strongly  on  him  each  moment  the 
presentiment  of  danger.     Suddenly  he  started  to  his  feet. 

'*  No,"  he  said,  "  I  will  not,  and  I  ought  not  to  disregard  this  feeling  that  is 
far  from  dissipating,  but,  on  the  contrary,  grows  upon  me  each  moment  u-ith  the 
greater  strength — I  will  not  cast  aside  this  most  mysterious  warning  of  approach- 
ing danger,  for,  in  good  truth,  it  does  amount  to  that — I  will  meet  it  !" 

Jack  now  considered  that  he  had  waited  long  enough  for  the  whole  of  the 
house  to  be  in  a  state  of  repose,  so,  after  opening  his  room  door,  and  listening-  for 
a  few  moments,  and  hearing  nothing,  he  at  once  commenced  his  arrangements  for 
leaving  his  chamber. 

His  first  act  was,  to  close  his  door,  and  fasten  it  upon  the  inside,  and  then  he 
cautiously  opened  the  little  window  that  looked  cut  upon  the  outhouse  roof.  All 
was  still  without,  and  the  little  rain  that  fell  had  the  effect  of  completely  pros- 
trating what  small  amount  of  wind  there  might  have  been.  Jack  heard  that  rain 
faintly  pattering  upon  the  large  vine  leaves  that  completely  covered  up  the  roof 
of  the  outhouse. 

With  an  extreme  caution,  that  his  habits  of  life  had  taught  him  well  how  to 
assume,  he  now  crept  through  the  window,  and  carefully  let  himself  down  by  the 
roof  of  the  outhouse,  until  he  came  to  its  lowest  edge,  when  he  jumped  into  the 
garden.  He  was  quite  satisfied  that  he  had  been  successful  in  doing  all  that  with- 
out creating  the  smallest  amount  of  alarm. 

**  That  will  do,"  said  Jack  to  himself.  **  Now  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  a  good 
watch,  and  no  one  will  be  any  the  wiser,  although,  I  flatter  myself,  that  every 
one  will  be  something  the  safer.  Claude  and  Dick  need  never  know  that  I  was 
on  the  move  all  this  night;  but  I  would  ten  times  rather  have  beer  prowling 
round  this  house  than  tossing  upon  my  bed  in  all  the  fever  of  sleeplessness  from 
apprehensions  of  some  unknown  danger." 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  walking  completely  round  the  farm-house  to  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  it.  A  couple  of  little  gat?s,  which  Jack  knew  well 
how  to  open,  Avere  the  only  obs'Tuctions  to  his  progress  ;  and  when  he  had  set 
them  wide  open,  he  could  take  his  slow  march  completely  round  the  premises 
easily. 

There  was  something  very  grateful  and  pleasant  to  the  senses  in  the  cool  fresh- 
ness of  the  night  air,  impreo:nated  fs  it  was  with  that  soft,  balrny  rain  that  pattered 
gently  upon  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  Jack  leant  against  one  of  the  little  gates, 
and  rather  enjoyed  the  scene.  The  freshness  of  the  air  effectually  kept  off  all 
feeling  of  fatigue  from  him  ;  and  he  was  just  upon  the  point  of  trying  to  look  at 
his  watch,  amid  the  darkness,  to  note  the  time,  when  a  dull  sound  came  upon  his 
ear  from  a  distance. 

Jack  placed  himself  in  an  attituae  of  lisiening,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  im- 
agination had  not  deceived  him — Tramp — tramp — tramp  !  From  afar  off.  he  felt 
satisfied  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet. 

From  that  moment.  Jack  felt  certain  that  all  his  prognostications  of  some 
danger  had  not  been  lor  nothing  ;  and  that  in  keeping  Avatch  that  night,  he  was 
really  doing  good  service  to  his  friends  who  slumbered  in  fancied  security. 

Slowly  he  bent  down  to  the  ground,  until  he  lay  at  full  length  upon  it,  and  placed 
his  ear  fiat  against  it.  Then  he  could,  as  plainly  as  though  they  had  been  just 
on  the  outside  of  the  gate  of  the  farm,  hear  the  tread  of  horses'  feet,  each  moment 
becoming  plamer  and  plainer,  which  was  as  good  a  proof  as  needs  be  ihat  they 
were  approaching  that  spot. 

One  thing,  however,  was  just  possible,  and  that  was,  that  the  party  of  horsemen 
approaching  might  not,  by  any  means,  be  going  to  stop  at  the  farm.  There  was 
nothing  to  lead  directly  to  that  conclusion.  It  was  possible  that  they  might 
be  going  right  on ;  and  if  such  were  the  case,  be  (Jack)  felt  that  it  would  be,  as 
yet,  quite  premature  upon  his  part  to  give  any  alarK. 

*'  There  is  time  yet,"  he  said.  "  There  is  time  yet.  I  will  wait  a  little  while, 
and  judge  mote  accurately  of  what  are  their  intentions."  , 

That  the  mounted  party  was  coming  by  the  high  road  from  London  to  the 
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common,  Jack's  accurate  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  tlie  spot  enabled  him  to 
feel  certain ;  and  his  object,  therefore,  became  to  get  as  near  to  the  road- way  across 
the  common  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  their  raovements*  He  accor- 
dingly at  onc(^  began  to  make  his  way.  To  do  this  he  had  to  pass  through 
the  stabie-yard  ;  as  he  went,  he  assured  himself  that  the  stable  where  the  three 
horses  were  kept  was  easily  accessible.  He  then  made  a  rapid  passage  through 
the  plantation,  which  so  effectually  screened  the  farm  from  the  common,  and  from 
the  sight  of  all  persons  passing  along  its  high  road  to  the  village,  and  soon  emerged 
upon  the  common  itself. 

Jack  now  threvv  himself  flat  upon  the  grass,  and  listened.  The  footsteps  of  the 
horses  sounded  alarmingly  close  at  hand,  arid  he  immediately  rose. 

A  very  few  minutes,  now,  must,  he  feit,  decide  the  question  effectually,  as  to 
whether  the  horsemen  were  going  straight  ou,  or  were  going  to  swerve  from  the 
path,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  farm  ;  and  during  those  few  minutes,  poor 
Jack  endured  hours  of  suspense. 

The  path,  or  rather  the  high-road  across  Ealing  Ccmman,  as  it  might  now  pro- 
perly be  termed,  was  a  considerable  distance  from  the  plantation  that  shut  in  the 
farm,  and  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  which  Jack  was  only  just  within  the  shadow 
of  the  trees.  From  that  high-road  there  diverged  a  path  that  led  directly  to  the 
farm,  and  ia  the  dimnightair,  Jack  could  just  see  the  head  of  that  path,  by 
means  of  a  stunted  pollard  that  he  knew  grew  there,  and  which  sent  up  a  few 
straggling  branches  into  the  night  sky.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  that  spot,  as 
though  upon  it  depended  his  destiny  in  all  time  to  come. 


CHAPTER   CCXLIV. 

THE    ATTACK    UFON   THE    FARM  BY   THE    POLICE  AND  MILITARY. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  that  of  presentiment.  We  are  apt  to 
be  led  astray  by  coincidences  of  the  purest  accidental  character,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  the  subject, 

PhiJosopherstellus,  that  if  any  result  follows  a  certain  actionfor  a  great  number 
of  times,  we  are  justified  in  calling  it  a  law  of  nature  that  it  should  do  so,  and  cer- 
tainl)''  as  regards  presentiments  of  coming  eviJ,  the  experiences  of  every  one  are 
sufficient  to  convince  them  that  they  are  not  unfrequent,  and  tnat  the  occurrence 
of  something  very  unusual  after  them,  seems  to  favour  the  supposition  that  they 
were  a  mute  kind  of  warning  of  the  coming  distress. 

But  be  aU  this  as  it  may,  certainly  Jack  had  upon  that  night  felt  pariicularlv 
uneasy,  and  a  conviction  had  stolen  oYer  him,  in  a  manner  that  he  could  nut  suc- 
ceed in  shaking  off,  to  the  effect  that  something  would  happen. 

"I  knew  it,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  stiii  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
the  old  tree  ;"  Tknew  it  well.  I  would  not  have  slept  to-night,  and  cheated 
myself  into  an  idea  of  security,  for  worlds." 

The  night  air  swept  past  him  with  a  strange  and  mournful  kind  of  sound,  as 
though  unseen  spirits  were  upon  its  noiseless  wings,  sighing  for  the  evil  that  was 
about  to  ensue,  which  their  pure  natures  enabled  them  to  plainly  foresee. 

Jack  trembled  a  little,  but  it  was  not  for  himself  that  he  did  so.  It  was  for 
Gibers  that  be  held  dearer  than  self. 

Not  very  long,  however,  had  poor  Jack  to  reflect  upon  the  situation  in  which  he 
was,  or  to  vex  himself  with  anything  in  the  shape  of  imaginative  or  unsubstan- 
tial terrors,  for  in  a  very  few  moments  he  saw  the  dark  throng  of  people  pause  at 
the  corner  of  the  path  across  the  common  that  led  up  to  the  "farm. 

Whether  that  pause  were  accidental  or  on  the  contrary,  Jack  only  now  awaited 
to  see,  and  that  was  a  question  which  was  very  speedily  put  to  rest,  by  his  observ- 
ing the  crowd  of  heads,  that  were  only  very  faintly  lelieved  against  the  night-skv. 
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i  slowly  advancing  towards  the  plantation,  upon  [the  skirts  of  which  he   was  thsa 
i  concealed  by  the  deep  shadows  of  the  old  trees. 
j       "They  come/'  said  Jack,  *' they  come." 

I      With  these  worJs,  he  turned  at  cnce,  and  p'unged  through  tl.  e  b  i  shwood  back 
to  the  house. 


JACK  CLIMBS  A  TREE  TO  RECONNOITRE  THEIR  PURSUERS. 


From  that  Kom?nt,  Jack  seemed  as  if  but  one  impulse  could  possibly  animate 
his  mind,  and  tha  was  to  awaken  Claude  Duval  and  Dick  Turpin  to  the  frightful 
danger  that  they  ran.  All  fear  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  hitn  ;  but  mechani- 
cally he  went  ch  until  hg  reached  the  part  of  the  garden  into  which  he  had  des- 
cended from  the  r3of  of  the  little  building  immediately  beneath  the  wiadow  of 
the  apartment  albtted  to  him  as  a  bed-room. 
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He  began  to  climb  up  by  the  aid  of  the  vigorous  shoots  of  the  vine  that  were 
there  in  abundance  to  assist  him  in  so  doing. 

Jack  felt  that  now  the  least  alarm  of  a  noisy  character  would  only  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  enemies  of  himself  and  of  his  friends  with  the  greater 
activity  to  the  attack  ;  and  from  thdr  numbers,  if  it  should  really  come  to  an  en- 
counter, there  could  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  which  way  it  would  terminate.  If 
anything  was  to  be  done  to  save  them,  ir  was  quite  evident  that  it  could  only  be 
by  silence  and  caution. 

Jack,  full  of  this  conviction,  and  it  was  a  true  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
made  his  way  to  his  chamber-window  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than  pro- 
bably, under  other  circumstances,  he  would  have  been  able  to  reach  it.  He 
sprung  into  the  room.  A  touch  at  the  door  was  sufficient  to  convince  him  that 
it  was  just  as  he  had  left  it. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  frightful  pang  shot  across  the  heart  of  Jack,  from  a 
thought  which,  however  unjust  it  was  in  reality,^ was  noi  at  all  unnatural  under  the 
circumstances.  He  thought  that  it  was  just  possible  there  might  be  some 
treachery  in  the  house,  which  would  account  for  the  attack  upon  the  farm. 

If  anything  could  be  calculated  more  than  another  to  unnerve  Jack  for  a  few 
moments,  it  certainly  would  be  such  an  idea  as  that,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
lean  against  the  wall  for  support  while  he  made  the  attempt  to  reason  himself  out 
of  it. 

■*'0b,  no — no,"  he  said.  "It  canoot  be.  It  is  only  a  frightful  idea  engendered 
by  this  peril.  Who  is  there  here  who  would  stoop  to  such  an  act  ?  No,  no  !  I 
will  dismiss  it  from  my  thoughts." 

It  was  much  easier  to  say  that  he  would  dismiss  from  his  thoughts  such  a 
notion  than  actually  to  do  so  ;  but,  at  all  events,  Jack  made  the  attempt,  and  if 
he  succeeded  but  ill,  he  would  not  let  that  non-success  interfere  with  what  he 
had  to  do,  which  was  to  rouse  Claude  and  Dick. 

The  lock  of  his  door  readily  yielded  to  his  touch  and  he  passed  out  of  the 
room  into  the  passage  beyond  it,  from  which  he  knew  opened  the  bed-chambers 
of  his  two  friends.  At  the  first  door  he  came  to,  he  knocked  rapidly,  saying  in  a 
subdued  voice,  and  yet  one  loud  enough  to  be  plainly  heard  by  any  one  within 
the  room— - 

"Up — up,  I  say.  There  is  danger  on  foot. — Up — up,  and  leave  this  place  at 
once!' 

Jack  then  heard  a  loud  noise  as  though  some  one  had  fallen  out  of  bed  on  to 
the  floor ;  and,  in  fact,  such  was  the  case,  for  it  was  Dick  Turpin's  bed-room  that 
Jack  had  got  to,  and  as  Dick  happened  to  be  reposing  very  near  to  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  he  had,  upon  the  first  surprise  of  the  moment  at  hearing  Jack's  voice 
in  such  alarming  accents,  made  a  sudden  turn  that  had  precipitated  him  to  the 
floor. 

"Awake — awake  I'*  added  Jack.     *'  Awake,  there  !" 

*'I  am  awake,"  said  Dick.  *'  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  ?  Is  the  house  on 
fire?" 

"  Worse  I" 

"Worse  than  that?  Oh,-you  must  be  joking,  Jack — for  I  think  it  is  your 
voice." 

Dick  had  scrambled  to  his  feet  by  this  time,  and  opened  the  door,  where,  by  the 
light  of  a  small  oil -lamp  that  was  upon  a  bracket  in  tlv€  corridor,  he  saw  Jack. 

"Good  Heavens,  Jack,"  he  cried,  "you  look  as  pale  as  death.  AVhat  has 
happened  ?     Are  you  ill  ?" 

"  Oh,  no — no,  but  in  a  few  minutes — perhaps  even  now,  as  we  speak,  the  house 
is  surrounded  by  our  foes.  I  saw  an  armed  party  on  the  Common,  and  the  des- 
tination of  it  was  this  place." 

*'  You  saw,  do  you  say.  Jack  ?" 

"  Yes,  1  was  keeping  watch." 

"I'll  be  hanged  if  I  didn't  think  you  would,  and  told  Claude  so,  bathe 
thought  otherwise,  and  would  not  say  anything  further  to  you  about  it.     I  will 
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dress  as  rapidly  as  I  can.     The   next  door  is  Claude's — wake  him   up.  Jack 
directly,  that's  a  good  fellow." 
"  1  will— I  will." 

There  was  no  occasion  for  Jack  to  make  any  eflforts  to  awaken  Claude,  for  the 
litlle  commotion,  and  the  kind  of  disturbance  that  had  taken  place  in  Dick's 
rooms,  had  had  that  effect ;  and  feeling  certain  that  something  was  amiss,  Claude 
had  hastily  dres'sed  himself,  and  now  came  out  to  see  what  was  happening. 
*'  Hilloa !  Jack  or  Dick,"  he  said,  "  or  both  of  you,  what  is  amiss  ?" 
''  Save  yourself,  Claude,"  cried  Dick  ;  "  save  yourself.  The  house  will  be 
surrounded  by  a  force  that  it  will  be  madness  to  try  to  cope  with.  Every  moment 
is  precious," 

"Ah  !  say  you  s^^,  Jack  ?" 

''  I  do,  indeed,  Claude.  You  know  the  premises  well,  and  I  beg  of  you  at  once 
to  make  use  of  that  knowledge  to  leave  them  as  quick  as  you  can.  It  is  you,  and 
probably  you  only,  who  are  sought.  Ob,  Claude,  away  with  you — away  at  once  !" 
*'  Hush  !  Jack,  you  know  not  what  you  say.  Everything  is  to  be  lost  by  pre- 
cipitation and  nothing  gained.  Tell  me  exactly  what  the  danger  is,  and  how  you 
discerned  it?" 

"  Ah,"  said  Dick,  who  was  busy  priming  one  of  his  pistols,  "  that  is  it.  Let 
us  know  all  about  it.  Jack." 

"  Alas  !  alas  I"  said  Jack.  "  These  maybe  precious  moments,  but  if  you  must 
know,  yoia  shall.  I  (lould  not  sleep,  and  I  went  to  walk  in  the  plantation  skirt- 
ing  the  common." 

'*  Or  in  other  words.  Jack,"  said  Claude,  "you  went  to  keep  watch,  while  we 
slept.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Well — well,  do  not  heed  that  at  present.  It  does  not  matter  much  ;  but  as 
I  was  there  I  saw  a  throng  of  people  in  regular  marching  order  making  their 
way  towards  the  farm." 

"  By  the  cross-path,  Jack  ?'' 

"  Yes,  I  waited  in  order  that  I  might  not   raise  a    false   alarm,  until    I  saw 
them  turn  from  the  road  into  the  cross-path,  and  you  know  that  that  conducts  to 
nowhere  but  to  here." 
"True — true." 

"  Then  the  danger  is  sufficiently  great,"  said  Dick,  *' and  I  am  now  quite  ready 
to  meet  it.'* 

"  Cicely  !"'  said  Claude;  and  then  be  at  once  returned  to  the  chamber  again 
which  he  had  left.  Cicely  had  heard  that  something  was  wrong,  and  had  availed 
herself  of  the  time  that  Claude  had  been  conversing  with  Jack  and  Dick  to  dress 
herself,  so  that  when  Claude  went  back  to  the  room,  he  found  h,er  up  and  ready 
to  leave  it.  He  had  formed  something  like  a  determination  as  to  what  to  do  in  the 
event  of  such  an  emergency  as  the  present  arising,  and  now  he  spoke  earnestly  to 
Cicely  to  irduce  her  to  carry  it  out. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Cicely,"  be  said  ;  "  Jack  brings  us  the  news  that  the  officers 
are  about  the  place.  Now,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  believe  that  you  cannot  aid  me, 
but  that,  if  I  have  the  anxiety  of  your  safety  to  add  to  my  own  perils,  I  may  very 
likely  fall.  What  I  wish  you  to  do  ip,  to  go  at  once  to  the  sleeping-roomsfof  some 
of  the  females  of  the  family  here,  and  there  remain  until  you  hear  from  me,  and 
not  on  any  account  to  interfere  with  us  in  the  conflict  that  may  ensue." 
'*  But  you  will  be  in  danger  ?" 

"Yes.  It  is  my  vocation  to  be  in  danger.  Cicely.  Heed  it  not.  You  and  I 
have  passed  through  very  much  greater  dangers  than  this  together.  Let  me  not 
have  the  frightful  feeling  that  you  are  involved  in  the  dangers  and  chances  of  the 
conflict." 

*'  Then  it  is  veritable  ?" 

*'  Perhsps  not.  I  would  not  say  as  much  to  Jack,  on  any  account,  as  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  wronging  his  good  and  honest  feelings  towards  me,  bat  as  the 
alarm  comes  from  hiai,  I  feel  that  it  is  ape  to  be  rather  exaggerated  than  other- 
wise.'* 
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'*  Oh,  Claude,  you  give  me  a  faint  hope  by  saying  that.'* 

"  Let  me  hope,  then.  Cicely,  that  yo«  will  act  upon  that  feeling,  and  goat  once 
as  I  wish,  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  leave  me  and  my  friends  to  settle  this  matter, 
as  best  we  may." 

•«  Yes — yes,  I  will — I  ought/' 

**  Now,  indeed,  I  feel  easy.  Dear  Cicely,  I  shall  not  forget  this  ready  acquies- 
cence to  my  vyishes.     Go  at  once.     Do  you  know  the  way  V 

*'  Oh,  Claude,  you  forget  that  this  house  is  most  familiar  to  me  now.  There  is 
not  a  nook  or  a  corner  of  it  that  I  do  not  know  full  weli." 

"  Go,  then,  dear  one,  at  once." 

Cicely,  after  an  embrace  from  Claude,  left  the  room  hastily,  and  proceeded,  as 
be  had  directed  her,  to  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  family,  who  were  not  yet  aware 
of  anything  being  amiss  in  the  place.  She,  however,  could  inform  them,  so  that 
they  could  take  the  best  course  their  judgments  and  their  feelings  should  suggest 
under  the  circumstances. 

In  a  moment  after  he  had  thus — to  the  greatest  extent  in  his  power — provided 
for  the  safety  of  Cicely,  Claude  was  with  his  two  friends,  who  had  occupied  the 
time  they  had  been  by  themselves  in  seeing  that  all  their  pistols  were  in  good 
ord  r» 

"  Anv  more  news  ?"  said  Claude. 

**No,"  replied  Dick,  "but  the  best  thing  we  can  do  now,  I  think,  is  to  make 
our  way  to  thg  stables,  and  get  out  our  cattle.  If  we  are  to  leave,  the  sooner  we 
do  so  the  better.'^ 

"  Come  on,  then,"  said  Claude.  "  If  we  lose  our  horses,  we  lose  everything 
but  our  lives ;  and  I  don't  know  that  they  would  be  worth  much  after  that.  But 
let  us  once  get  mounted  and  be  off,  and  I  don't  care." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Dick,  "  the  danger  will  be  then  by  no  means  a  special  one.  Is 
this  the  way  V 

"  Follow  me,"  said  Claude,  "  I  know  it  well." 

They  both  followed  Claude  to  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  unbolting  a  door  that  led  into  the  stable-yard,  when  Dick  suddenly  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  said— > 

''Hush!" 

•*  What  is  it?"  said  Claude. 

The  question  answered  itself,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  for  at  the  moment  that 
he  (Claude)  asked  it,  he  heard  the  tramp  of  feet  in  the  stable-yard,  and  a  voice 
i&id  in  short,  authoritative  accents — 

'  You  will  keep  careful  watch  here  ;  and  you  will  understand  that  you  are  to 
make  prisoners  of  whoever  shall  attempt  to  pass  your  post,  and  if  any  resistance 
be  offered,  you  are  to  use  your  arras." 

There  was  then  the  clash  of  some  weapon  upon  the  stones  in  the  stable-yard, 
ind  Claude  said  in  a  low  tone — 

"  Why  thay  ha^e  brought  the  military  upon  us." 

*'  It  seems  so,"  said  Dick. 

•'It  is  but  too  evident,"  said  Jack.  "  This  is  a  planned  attack,  and  one  that 
will  give  us  no  small  trouble." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Claude,  "  we  will  beat  them  yet.  Never  despair.  The 
soldiers  don't  go  about  this  affair  with  a  good  heart." 

"But  we  had  some  trouble  with  them  at  Wiflchester,"  said  Jack, 

"  Yes,  and  they  had  some  trouble  with  us,  and  I  think  that,  upon  the  whole, 
ihey  were  the  worst  off." 

*' They  v/ere,"  said  Jack.  "They  were,  for  it  cost  a  few  lives  upon  that 
occasion." 

*'  And  it  may  cost  a  few  more  upon  this,"  said  Claude,  in  a  tone  of  determina- 
tion. *'  If  society  hunts  me,  I  shall  not  be  very  tender  as  to  how  I  treat  the 
hounds,  I  can  assure  you." 

*^  But  the  horses — the  horses  !"  said  Dick  ;  "  what  can  be  done  to  save  them  ? 
Are  we  quite  helpless  as  fur  as  they  are  concerned,  now,  do  you  think,  Claude  ?" 
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'*  I  am  afraid  so  ;  but  there  is  something  that  is  hopeful  in  this  affair,  and  that 
is,  that  no  interference  seems  to  be  made  with  them  at  present.  A  guard  is 
posted  in  the  yard,  but  the  hojses  are  not  touched." 

♦'  That  is  something." 

*'  It  is  everything.  As  long  as  our  horses  are  safe,  surely  we  can  fight  out 
everythiog.  But  I  confess  that  this  affair  is  one  that  looks  a  little  serious,  and 
that,  in  all  likelihood,  will  call  up  all  the  energies  and  the  means  of  defence  that 
we  possess." 

•'  It  will,  indeed,"  said  Jack.    "  Hush  I^hush !    Is  that  a  bell  V* 


CHAPTER  CCXLV. 

A   SERIOUS   FIGHT  TAKES    PLACE   IN    AND   ABOUT   THE   FARM. 

Jack  was  right.  A  bell  rung  fiercely,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  it  seemed  to  ring  fiercely,  whether  it  really  did  or  not. 

"  Where  is  that  bell  ?"  said  Dick. 

*'  It  is  at  the  front  door  of  the  farm,"  replied  Claude,  "  and  its  being  rung  at 
all,  is  a  very  tolerable  indication  to  me  that  the  place  is  surrounded." 

'*  We  are  lost,'*  said  Jack. 

*'  Not  so,"  cried  Claude,  in  a  higher  tone  than  in  truth  it  was  at  all  prudent 
to  speak  in.  '*Not  so,  Jack.  No  one  is  lost  until  he  gives  up  himself,  and  that 
is  a  thing  that  I  do  not  intend  to  do,'* 

*'  Pardon  me,"  said  Jack,  "  1  ought  not  to  have  thought  what  I  said,  and  if  I 
did  think  it,  this  was  not  a  time  in  which  to  say  it." 

**  Make  no  excuses,  Jack,"  said  Claude  ;  *'  we  all  know  very  well  that  you 
never  shrink  from  real  danger,  whatever  you  may  say  about  it  beforehand.  It 
strikes  me,  though,  that  if  we  are  to  make  an  escape  at  all,  it  will  be  at  this  point 
where  we  are  now." 

"But  the  sentinels  ?"  said  Dick. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  them,"  said  Claude. 

The  tone  of  voice  in  which  Claude  Daval  uttered  those  few  words  was  qnite 
sufficiently  indicative  of  what  he  meant,  and  both  Jack  and  Dick  were  from  that 
moment  fuily  possessed  with  the  conviction  that  Daval  meant  to  make  his  way 
past  the  sentinels,  even  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  if  needs  were. 

Before,  however,  anything  could  be  concluded,  the  party  was  perceived  by  ono 
of  the  young  men  of  the  farm,  who,  with  consternation  in  his  face,  said — ^ 

'*0h,  Claude,  what  will  now  hecome  of  you  ?' 

'*  I  don't  know,  my  friend,"  said  Duval.  *•  The  only  thing  that  very  particu- 
larly vexes  me  is,  that  I  am  bringing  trouble  and  annoyance  upon  your  house. 
That  is  what  I  would,  indeed,  fain  have  avoided." 

**  Do  cot  mention  that.  Bat  my  brother  thinks  that  by  your  all  three  putting 
on  smock  frocks,  and  so  disguising  yoursc-lves,  you  might  pass  for  persons  at  work 
upon  the  farm.' 

Claude  shook  his  head. 

"  That  I  doubt,"  he  said.'  "It  would  be  a  very  faint  hope,  indeed.  I  think, 
rather,  that  if  you  can  manage  to  detain  those  who  are  at  the  front  door  in  any 
way,  we  will  make  an  attempt  to  leave  this  place  by  the  back  of  it  here." 

*'  It  shall  be  done.  You  know  much  better  than  we  can,  possibly,  what  is  pro- 
per and  what  is  not.  I  will  go  at  once,  and  let  my  brother  know  what  you  wish 
us  to  do." 

At  this  moment  another  furious  ring  at  the  bell  announced  that  those  who  were 
at  the  door  Wditing  for  admission  were  getting  rather  impatient  than  otherwise. 
Indeed,  it  was  quite  a  wonder  that  they  had  waited  so  long  ;  and  they  certainly 
would  not  have  done  so,  but  that  they  had  so  completely  surrounded  the  house  by 
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a   chain  of  sentinels,  that  they  believed  the  escape  of  those  whom  they  came  to 
capture  to  be  the  next  thing  to  an  impossibility. 

"  Now/'  said  Claude,  *'  I  will  not  kill  this  soldier  who  is  in  the  stable  -yard  if 
I  can  help  it.  He  is  only  here  in  pursuance  of  orders  that  he  dareJ  not  Hisobey, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  job  is  as  distasteful  a  one  to  him  as  can  very 
well  be  imagined.  I  hope  he  will  hare  the  discretion  to  know  when  he  is  beaten, 
and  not  insist  upon  being  killed," 

"Will  you  go  alone  1" 

"  Yes,  Dick.  But  you  and  Jack  can  follow  closely.  You  will  soon  see  what 
kind  of  a  fellow  I  have  got  to  deal  with.  The  only  thing  will  be  to  prevent  him 
from  firing  his  carbine,  if  he  has  one,  or  his  pistols,  if  he  has  not,  but  that  he  has 
fire-arms  of  some  sort  ia  almost  certain.    Not  a  word  now — caution  is  everything." 

Claude  now  waited  until  he  heard  the  sentinel  walking  away  from  the  door, 
and  choosing  then  that  moment,  he  cautiously,  yet  quickly  opened  the  door,  and 
they  all  three  passed  out  into  the  yard. 

"  Stand  close  up  against  the  wall,"  whispered  Claude.  *'  We  must  let  him 
pass  again  before  anything  can  be  done  with  him." 

Fortunately,  that  side  of  the  house  was  in  very  deep  shadow,  indeed,  so  that  the 
three  friends,  when  they  stood  qiaite  c>ose  to  the  wall  alongside  the  door  through 
which  they  had  issued,  could  scarcely  have  been  fCen  by  any  one  not  previously 
aware  tkat  there  was  some  one  there  to  see. 

The  path  of  the  soldier  was  about  half-a-dozen  paces  from  the  house,  a  little 
removed  from  the  shadow  that  it  cast,  so  that  he  was  in  sufficient  light,  even  upon 
that  rather  dark  night,  to  be  seen  with  something  like  distinctness. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Duval  to  pounce  upon  that  man,  and,  if  possible,  disarm 
him  before  he  could  give  any  alarm  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  upon  his  post. 

That  the  soldiers  he  would  have  to  contend  with  were  dismounted  cavalry, 
Claude  felt  assured,  as  they  were  just  the  sort  of  troops  that  would  be  sent  upon  such 
a  duty ;  and,  besides,  he  well- knew  that  while  the  cavalry  werefrequenily  called  upon 
to  act  upon  foot,  the  infantry  were  never  by  any  accident  mounted  ;  but  what  he 
wanted  to  find  out  before  he  made  his  attack  upon  the  soldier  was,  what  kind  of 
arms  he  had.  If  it  were  a  carbine,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  rush  upon  him  and 
disarm  him,  than  if  he  had  pistols  merely. 

With  a  slow  and  steady  marching  step,  the  soldier  now  made  his  appearance 
again  ;  and  as  Claude  watched  him,  he  no«  only  saw  that  it  was  a  horse-pistol  he 
held  in  his  hand,  but  he  found  that  the  man's  head  was  rather  suspiciously  in- 
clined towards  the  door  at  which  he,  Claude,  stood. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  sentinel  thought  that  he  saw  a  something  there,  but 
was  not  quite  certain  of  that  fact. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Duval  hit  upon  a  manoeuvre,  whic^  answered  the 
object  of  completely  directing  the  attention  of  the  man  in  another  direction.  He 
took  from  his  pocket  the  largest  piece  of  money  he  had,  which  was  half-a-crown, 
and  then  threw  it  over  the  sentinel's  head  among  the  bushes  beyond  him.  In 
its  descent,  the  coin  made  a  sudden  crashing  noise,  that  at  once  arrested  the 
soldier's  attention,  and  turning  instantly  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  he  cried — 

"  Who  goes  there  ?     Answer,  or  I  fire." 

With  one  bound  that  at  once  cleared  the  space  between  him  and  the  sentinel, 
Duval  was  upon  him,  and  they  fell  heavy  to  the  earth  together  ;  but  Claude  had 
got  hold  of  the  pistol,  and  wrenching  it  from  the  soldier's  grasp,  he  cast  it  from 
him,  and  then  fastening  his  hand  upon  his  throat,  he  said  in  quite  calm,  clear 
accents — 

"Your  life  is  in  my  power,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  take  it.  On  the  contrary, 
I  would  fain  do  you  no  injury  ;  but  if  you  will  not  be  beaten,  and  insensible  to 
what  is  going  on  here,  how  can  1  help  it  ?" 

**  What  do  you  mean  V '  said  the  soldier. 

"Why,  that  you  have  only  to  shut  your  eyes  and  be  stunned,  that  is  all ;  and  if 
vou  don't  like  to  be  so  as  you  are,  why,  you  will  be  so  in  reality  in  another  minute ; 
so  you  can  take  your  choice." 
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"  Confound  }ou,  you  have  nearly  broken  every  bone  in  my  bedy  as  it  is.  Be 
off  with  you  at  once,  and  don't  say  how  you  got  a'vay." 

*'  I  won't  talk  about  it.  You  lie  still — that  is  all  we  want  of  you,  my  man. 
Jt  will  be  your  best  course.'* 

"I  know  that,"  said  the  soldier.  ''It's  better  to  lie  still  without  a  knock  on 
the  head,  than  with  one,  I  take  it." 

•'  You  are  a  sensible  fellow,"  said  Claude,  '*  and  that  is  just  what  I  mean.  It 
is  no  shame  to  you  either,  for  here  are  three  of  us,  all  strong  and  well  armed 
men,  so  you'can  have  no  chance.** 

"  Ah,  it*s  all  right.  Be  off  with  you,  but  don't  take  my  pistol,  as  that  would 
soon  be  missed.'* 

"  Certainly  not.  You  shall  have  nothing  to  complain  of  on  that  score,  and  no 
one  need  be  one  bit  the  wiser  when  we  are  gone,  if  you  keep  your  own  secret." 

*'  Ah,  all's  right.     Be  off." 

"1  rely,  then,  upon  your  honour,'*  said  CUude,  '•' Dick,  where  are  you,  and 
you.  Jack,  where  are  you  ?" 

"  Here,  here.*' 

**  Very  good.  Get  the  horses  out  quickly  as  you  can,  and  then  there  will  be 
a  chance  for  us.*' 

"  As  quick  as  thought,'*  said  Jack. 

Both  Dick  and  Jack  went  to  attend  to  the  horses,  while  Claude  thought  it 
prudent  to  keep  the  soldier  company,  lest  he  should  rise  and  make  some  attempt 
at  annoyance. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  discomfited  sentinel,  "  that  you  are  the  man  we  came 
after  on  this  wild-goose  errand  ?'* 

**  Probably.    But  who  did  you  come  after  i** 

"  Claude  Duval,  the  highwayman." 

*'  Then  you  are  tolerably  right,  for  I  am  that  man,  my  friend  ;  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  you  would  gain  nothing  by  my  capture,  but  the  doubtful  reputation  of  having 
assisted  at  it.** 

'^That's  true,*'  said  the  soldier.  "  We,  that  is  myself  and  comrades,  are  only 
ordered  her  to  assist  the  constables,  and  we  get  nothing  for  our  pains  but  the 
trouble." 

"  Precisely  so ;  and  now  I  would  advise  you,  when  we  are  gone,  that  you  resume 
your  march  to  and  fro  in  this  stable-yard,  and  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  any  one 
knows  anything  of  what  has  taken  place  here." 

*'  I  shan*t  blab  it,  you  may  depend." 

"  And  you  may  equally  depend  that  I  shall  not,"  said  'Claude,  who  was  not  a 
little  pleased  to  find  the  soldier  so  reasonably  compliant  with  his  wishes. 

At  this  juncture,  Jack  came  up  to  Claude,  and  said — 

"  The  cattle  are  quite  ready,  and  the  sooner  we  are  off  now  the  better.  Come 
this  way,  Claude." 

"All's  right.  There's  nothing  now  to  fear  from  the  soldier.  Good-night,  my 
friend." 

"  Good- night,"  said  the  man,  *'  and  I  think  myself  well  out  of  the  scrape." 

Claude  followed  Jack  to  where  the  horses  were  standing,  now  ready  saddled, 
Dick  had  mounted,  and  Jack  had  his  foot  in  tlie  stirrup,  when  the  door  at  which 
Duval  and  his  friends  had  got  from  the  farm  into  the  stable-yard,  opened,  and  there 
sallied  out  two  of  the  police  officers,  and  a  party  of  the  soldiers.  A  voice  rose 
above  other  sounds,  in  accents  that  Duval  knew  well. 

"  1  tell  you,  it  is  no  mistake,  for  he  is  here,  somewhere.  I  am  quite  certain 
about  it." 

That  voice  convinced  Claude  at  once  regarding  who  it  was  that  he  owed 
his  present  embarrassment  to,  for  he  knew  it  to  be  the  voice  of  Tom  Brereton. 

Claude  had  not  harboured  for  one  moment  any  suspicions  regarding  the  good 
faith  of  the  people  of  the  farm  towards  him ;  but  yet  it  was  pleasant  to  be  so  com- 
pletely confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  them  and  their  honour  towards  him,  as  the  fact 
of  finding  Avho  it  was  that  had  brought  the  police  and  the  military  upon  him  did. 
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How  Tom  Brereton  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  bis  preeence  at  the  farm,  he 
did  not  very  well  know,  as  he  had  no  idea  that  he  had  heen  watched  by  that  ec- 
centric individual  ;  but  that  such  must  have  been  the  case,  was  now  but  too 
painfully  apparent. 

The  officers  had  h'ghts  with  them,  so  that  there  was  a  tolerable  glare  cast  into 
the  stable-yard,  by  the  aid  of  which  Claude  certainly  mounted  his  horse  with 
lare  celerity,  while  it  at  the  same  time  had  the  effect  of  giving  quite  light  enough 
to  reveal  him  and  his  companions  to  their  foes,  whenever  they  might  cast  their 
eyes  in  that  direction. 

Rapidly  Claude  calculated  in  his  own  mind  what  obstacles  were  in  the  way  of 
his  progress  to  the  comraoDj  and  it  was  a  gratification  for  him  to  know  that  there 
was  no  formidable  obstacle.  A  little  gate,  and  a  very  low  hedge  of  privet,  were 
the  only  hindrances  to  the  path,  and  both  could  be  leaped  with  ease  by  the  well- 
bred  cattle  that  Claude  and  his  comrades  called  their  own. 

Like  statues  of  men  and  horses,  Claude  and  his  two  friends  stood  waiting  the 
time  when,  by  chance,  the  officers  should  cast  their  eyes  in  that  direction,  and 
see  them.  The  light  of  the  flambeau  that  one  of  them  carried,  shone  so  fully 
upon  Dayal,  that  every  particle  of  his  clothing  to  the  minutest  button  was  visible. 

"  Hilloa,  sentinel !"  said  one  of  the  ofiicers.  *'  Has  any  one  passed,  or  tried  to 
pass  this  way  ?" 

There  was  no  reply. 

Upon  this,  the  soldiers  made  a  dash  into  the  yard,  and  one  of  them  shouted 
out— 

*'  Sentry,  where  are  you  ?" 

*•  He  is  killed  !"  said  another.     "  Here  he  lies  dead  T 

They  all  gathered  round  the  soldier,  who  thought  it  best  to  take  Claude's 
advice,  and  seem  to  be  stunned,  if  he  wore  not,  Ihe  opportunity  for  Duval  and 
his  friends  to  get  away,  was  now  very  tempting,  indeed,  and  was  not  likely  to  occur 
again. 

*' Con\e  on,"  said  Claude,   "  come  on  at  once.'*     * 

He  spoke  io  a  too  low  tone  to  be  heard  by  any  but  his  two  friends;  They, 
however,  could  quite  distinctly  catch  every  word  that  he  utteied;  and  at  once  they 
put  their  horses  in  motion  to  follow  him.  Upon  the  ground  there  was  a  quantity 
of  litter,  that  sufficed  to  deaden  the  effect  of  the  horsea'  feet,  which  otherwise, 
upon  the  stones  with  which  the  stable-yard  was  paved,  roust  have  produced  an 
effect  that  would  in  a  moment  have  discovered  them  to  the  soldiers,  and  so  they 
succeeded  in  proceeding  in  silence  until  they  got  to  the  little  gate.  Duval  hesi- 
tated about  the  leap,  for  he  thought  it  would  be  more  brave  and  honourable  of 
him  to  be  the  last  to  leave  the  stable-}  ard  ;  bat  Dick,  who  was  immediately 
behind,  said — 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Claude,  go  on." 

"Pardon  me,  both  of  you,"  said  Claude.     "I  will  follow  you  on  the  instant.'* 

Before  Dick  could  get  his  horse  forward,  or  say  one  word  for  or  against  such  a 
proposition,  there  came  a  loud  cry  from  one  of  the  officerF,  of — 

"There  they  are — there  they  are  !" 

"  We  are  found  !'*  said  Claude. 

"  We  are  lost !"  said  Jack. 

It  was  strange  that  they  should  both  really  mean  the  same  thing,  although 
they  expressed  it  in  such  very  opposite  terms ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  re* 
flection. 

"  Forward !"  cried  the  sergeant,  who  was  with  the  few  soldiers  that  had  been 
sent  to  search  the  stable-yard.     "  Forward  !" 

"  Yes  !"  cried  Claude,  in  startliogly  loud  accents.  *'  Forward  is  the  word.  I 
want  you  after  me.     Come  on  !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  sprung  at  once  over  the  little  gate. 
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CHAPTER  CCXLVI. 

Claude  plays  a  good  trick  upon  the  soldiers. 

Dick  and  Jack  were  not  slow  in  following  the  example  of  Claude. 
The  sudden  escape  of  those  whom  they  had  all  hot  believed  they  had  in  their 
grasp,  quite  infuriated  the  officers,  and  they  made  an  united  kind  of  rush  through 
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the  farm-yard.    The  sergeant,  with  his  men,  found  in  a  moment  that  to  pursue 
men  on  horseback  would  be  quite  absurd,  so  he  gave  an  order  to  fire. 
||fc.The  soldiers  were  sufficiently  aggravated  \o  do  anything  that  could   bring   the 
affair  to  an  end,  and  levelling  their  pistols,  which  they  had   brought  from   the 
holsters  of  their  saddles,  they  seat  a  rattling  volley  after  Claude  and  his  friends. 
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Luckily,  ia  the  darkness  of  the  night  they  could  not  take  a  very  good  aim,  and 
if  they  bad  done  so,  the  pistol  is  a  weapon  that  certainly  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon  at  any  distance. 

The  discharge  certainly  failed  to  do  any  mischief. 

**  On — on/*  said  Claude.     "  On,  for  your  lives!" 

As  he  spoke,  the  bugle  of  the  military  sounded  one  long  note,  and  it  was  evident 
that  it  V  as  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  to  the  party  that  still  remained 
mounted  upon  the  common  to  interrupt  the  fugitives.  Claude  had  in  his  own 
mind  a  well-grounded  suspicion  that  such  was  the  case,  and  after  proceeding  a 
short  distance  he  drew  in.  ^ 

Dick  and  Jack  did  the  same. 

"Hark  ye,  my  friends,"  s^^id  Claude.  *' It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  get 
away." 

**  Not  attempt  to  get  away  V'  cried  Dick. 

"No.  I  can  imagine  very  well  what  the  tactics  of  tie  en«ny  are.  They 
have,  as  they  thiak,  driven  us  from  our  retreat  in  the  faim-house,  and  the  only 
thing  they  will  think  of  doing  now,  will  be  to  interrupt  us  on  tlie  common, 
where  they,  no  doubt,  have  a  force  of  horse  ready  fsr  that  purpose.'* 

**  It  is  so,"  saii  Jack  ;  **  and  again  I  say  we  are  lost," 

"  No.  Here  we  are  among  the  trees.  The  night  is  dark.  If  we  can  only 
persuade  the  horses  ti»  lie  down  among  the  brushwood,  I  think  we  might  be  safe 

yet-" 

"  If  that  is  the  object,'*  said  Jack,  ''I  know  how  to  make  any  Horse  lie  down 
in  a  moment.     It  it  ratlier  a  secret ;  but  I  can  do  it." 

"  Do  it,  then,  Jack»  in  the  name  of  all  that's  good,  for  here  comes  the  fue  us 
closely  upon  us  as  possible." 

Again  the  bugle  sounded,  and  from  the  tramp  of  feet,  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  dismounted  soldiers  were  leaving  the  farm.  Jack  was  not  slow  in  carrying  out 
his  assertion  that  he  could  make  ;he horses  lie  down.  By  taking  hold  of  one  ear 
of  his  own  steed,  and  lifting  one  of  the  fore-feet,  he  gradudily  coaxed  the  creature 
to  go  quite  down,  aud  he  then  did  the  same  by  Claude's  and  Dick's  steeda,  and 
the  creatures  lay  as  sitH  as  possible,  while  their  masters  crouched  down  by  their 
sides. 

To  be  suye,  t&ree  horses  lying  upon  the  ground,  took  up  sdaie  space ;  but 
thea  the  soldiers  might  not  take  that  exact  route,  and  if  they  did!  not,  there  was 
nothing  to  give  them  the  least  idea  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  friends. 

Of  course,  they  (the  military)  would  be  looking  for  some  one  on  horseback  j 
and  with  a  complete  faith  in  the  notion  that  they  had  galloped  right  away  on  to 
the  common,  they  Would  not  be  likely  to  be  very  particular  in  exploring  the 
little  woody  spot  which  divided  the  farm  from  the  common,  and  where  Claude 
and  his  comrades  were  hidden. 

"  Forward,  my  men  !*'  cried  the  sergeant.  **  You  will  find  your  horses  where 
you  left  them,  no  doubt." 

"Your  comrades  won't  let  the  highwaymen  pass, I  suppose?"  said  a  voice, 
«'  for  now  that  they  are  fairly  mounted  and  off,  there  will  be  no  sort  of  chance  of 
us  officers  taking  them." 

"Why,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  <ione>"  said  the  sergeant,  **is  for  the 
remainder  of  the  troop  to  shoot  them  on  the  common.  We  don't  want  a  twenty 
mile  run  mto  the  country,  I  can  tell  you.'* 

*'  Twenty  mile  !"  said  the  officer.  *'  They  would  think  nothing  of  giving  you 
a  fifty  mile  run  if  once  they  had  you  in  a  line." 

«  The  deuce  they  wouldn't !" 

*'  No.    Not  they." 

**  Why,  what  sort  of  cattle,  then,  must  they  have  V' 

**  I  don't  know,  but  sometimes  I  think  their  horses  must  be  fiendj,  for  they 
carry  them  through  dangers  and  difficulties  that,  would  break  down  most  com- 
pletely any  other  steeds.  But,  Mr.  Sergeant,  everything  seems  to  be  wonderfully 
quiet  on  the  common." 
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"  So  it  does.  ^ Sound  the  bu^^le  again." 

The  man  who  had  the  bugle  sounded  another  long  note  as  a  signal  to  the 
mounted  troop  on  the  common  to  pursue  the  enemy ;  but  as  the  said  mounted 
troop  could  find  no  enemy  to  pursue,  they  merely  looked  sharply  about  them, 
and  kept  their  station. 

In  the  ceurse  of  half  a  minute  more,  the  dismaunted  soldiers  had  passed  the  spot 
on  which  lay  tke  three  friends  and  their  steeds  so  quietly.  The  slightest  sound 
from  man  or  horse  would  haye  betrayed  them.  Ufwn  themselves,  of  course, 
the  adventurers  could  depend  ;  but  it  was  a  very  different  thing  regarding  the 
cattle,  and  it  was  only  a  piece  of  extraordisary  good  luck  that  the  horses  made 
no  sort  ef  noise  at  that  moment  of  the  passing  of  the  soldiers. 

In  the  space  of  about  two  minutes  after  they  had  passed,  neither  of  the  three 
friends  spoke  ;  but  then  Claude  in  a  whisper  contrived  to  say  something.  His 
horse  heard  his  voice,  and  immediately  neighed. 

*'  There,'  said  Claude,  *'  that  would  have  done  us." 

"It  would,"  said  Dick. 

'*  But  what  did  you  say  ?"  said  Jack. 

"  I  was  remarking,'*  said  Claude,  "  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  now  is  to 
go  home  again,  as  our  enemies  have  left." 

"  Home  again  !''  exclaimed  Jack, 

"  Hush,  Jack,  not  so  loud.     Be  cautious." 

*'  Yes-*-yes — I  will ;  but  what  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Claude,  by  going  home 
again  ?      It  is  so  extraordinary  a  word  for  us  to  use,  or  to  hear.' 

**  Why,  back  to  the  farm,  to  be  sure,  I  mean." 

**  Back  to  the  farm?"  said  Dick.  "  You  are  not  serious,  Claude,  surely,  in 
that  idea  V 

*'  Yes,  I  am,  though  :  and  so  will  yo«  be  as  soon  as  you  have  sufficient  reason 
for  being  so.    There  can  be  no  doubt  now  of  two  things." 

"  What  are  they?" 

"  One  of  them  is,  that  the  officers  and  the  soldiers  have  pretty  well  searched 
the  farm,  and  the  other  is,  that  both  officers  and  soldiers  are  now  quite  convinced 
that  we  have  left  it,  and  taken  our  horses  with  us." 

"  Well  ?" 

' '  Very  well ;  then,  the  safest  place  we  can  go  to  now  is  where  tbey  don't  think 
we  are,  and  that  is  back  to  the  farm  again." 

"There  is  reason  in  that,'*  said  Dick. 

*' And  danger,"  said  Jack. 

*' Yes,  danger  is  every  thing." 

"  But  much  less  in  what  I  propose  than  in  any  other  case,  I  tlvink,"  added 
Claude,  "that  we  could  possibly  just  now  adopt.  What  I  wish  is,  that  we 
should  get  our  horses  up,  and  as  quickly  as  foot  can  fall,  lead  them  back  again  to 
the  stable/ 

"  It  is  a  bold  step,"  said  Jack. 

"It  is.  But  I  incline  to  think  that  there  lies  its  great  safety  and  excellence. 
The  devil  himself,  if  he  had  no  supernatural  knowledge,  would  not  think  of 
looking  for  us  on  the  farm  premises  again.'* 

"  Yqu  have  convinced  me,  Claude,'*  said  Jack,  "and  the  more  I  think  of  the 
plan,  the  more  feasible  it  appears-'* 

**  Then,  let  us  come  on  at  once.'* 

"  For  my  part,''  said  Dick,  *'  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  could  not  be  possibly 
a  wiser  and  better  course  pursued ;  and  if  you  will  get  up  the  horses,  Jack,  as 
quietly  as  you  got  them  down,  all  will  be  well  enough." 

*'  That's  easy,"  said  Jack.  "  Among  the  few  things  that  I  may  say  that  I  un- 
derstand thoroughly,  I  may  mention  horses,  I  believe.'* 

Upon  this,  Jack  made  a  sort  of  chirping  noise,  and  the  three  horses  got  up 
at  once  as  comfortably  as  though  they  had  been  sentient  beings,  and  understood 
exactly  what  was  required  of  them. 
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Claude  could  not  forbear  laugbing  at  Jack's  skill  in  the  management  of  the 
creatures,  and  he  said — 

"I  flatter  myself  that  I  know  a  trifle  about  horses  ;  but  you  beat  me  out  of 
the  field  regarding  them,  I  admit." 

*'  I  have  made  the  habits,  manners,  and  feelings  of  the  horae  my  peculiar 
study,"  said  Jack,  "  for  years,  and  I  ought  to  knovr  something  about  them  by 
this  time." 

They  neither  of  them  mounted  now,  but  led  the  horses  by  the  bridles  at  a  very 
slow  pace  after  them  through  the  little  plantation.  They  trod  as  softly  as  feet 
"  could  fall,  and  it  would  appear  as  though  the  cattle  knew  that  silence  was  an 
object,  for  they  placed  their  feet  very  gently  to  the  ground. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  for  some  few  miHutes,  they  reached  the  hedge  that 
skirted  the  stable-yard  ;  but  it  was  qui^e  impossible  to  get  the  horses  through 
the  hedge,  so  they  had  no  resource  but  to  skirt  it  until  they  came  to  the  gate,  or 
try  to  make  a  gap  in  it. 

After  a  little  consultation,  they  preferred  the  latter  course,  and  with  their 
pocket-knives,  which  were  very  strong,  they  began  feeling  for  the  thick  bushes 
of  the  hedge,  and  cutting  them  away.  A  very  few  minutes  sufficed  to  enable 
them  to  make  an  opening  that  the  horses  might  step  through,  and  then,  with  a 
saving  of  considerable  space,  they  found  themselves  at  once  in  the  stable-yard  of 
the  farm,  and  n|i  twenty  paces  from  the  stable  in  which  the  horses  had  been  put 
up  for  the  night. 

**  This  will  do/*  said  Claude.  **No)r,  I  propose  that  wo  place  the  horses  in 
the  8 tabu  again,  at  once." 

*'  And  you  may  depend,"  said  Dick,  "the  very  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  stay 
with  them." 

"Be  it  so." 

Claude  opened  the  stable-door,  and  led  his  horse  in.  He  was  closely  followed 
by  Dick  and  Jack.  They  did  not  unsaddle  the  horses  ;  hut  they  let  them  each 
go  into  a  stall,  and  then,  as  they  stood  by  the  door  themselves,  which  they  left 
open  a  short  distance,  so  that  they  might  be  aware  of  the  approach  of  any  one, 
they  endeavoured,  by  attentive  listening,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  was 
going  on  in  the  house  and  on  the  common. 

The  soldiers  were  evidently  rather  bewildered  to  know  what  to  do ;  for  at 
times  a  bugle  was  blown  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  another,  and  the  clatter  ef 
horses'  feet,  as  the  mounted  party  scoured  the  common  in  search  of  the  fugitives, 
announced  that  they  were  not  very  willing  to  give  up  the  chase. 

That  the  offisers  would  suspect  there  was  some  trick  in  the  affair,  and  that 
Claude  and  his  companions  were  in  hiding  after  their  escape,  there  could  be 
very  little  doubt;  but  it  was  not  likely  they  would  think  that  they  had  had  the 
audacity  to  come  back  to  the  farm,  and  actually  take  possession  again  of  the  very 
stable  in  which  the  cattle  had  been  so  short  a  time  before  the  attack  had  been  made 
upon  the  premises. 

It  was  in  the  exceeding  boldtess  of  the  act,  that  its  great  chance  of  safety  lay. 

As  regarded  the  farm-house,  all  seemed  tolerably  quiet  there  for  a  time  ;  but 
the  adventurers  could  not  feel  assured  that  their  foes  had  wholly  left  it  with- 
out some  better  evidence  than  its  mere  quietude,  and  for  such  better  evidence 
they  resolved  to  wait. 

The  noises  on  the  common  grew  less  and  less  each  moment,  and  Jack  had 
just  said  that  they  might  begin  to  consider  the  danger  to  be  at  an  end, 
when  a  trampling  of  feet  came  upon  their  ears. 

*'  Hush  !"  said  Claude.  "  Far  from  the  danger  bemg  at  an  end,  I  am  afraid 
that  it  is  only  about  to  begin." 

They  now  maintained  a  profound  stillness,  and  from  the  noises  they  heard,  they 
felt  quite  convinced  that  the  soldiery  and  the  officers  Mere  returning  to  the  farm. 
That  such  a  case  ot  proceeding  might  naturally  enough  ensue,  had  entered  into 
the  calculation  of  Claude,  and  he  felt  that  their  only  jafety  lay  in  the  improbabi- 
lity of  the  staole  being  looked  into  again. 
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"  Halt  !"  cried  a  voice. 

In  a.  moment  the  sound  of  footsteps  ceased.    A  voice  then  said — 

"  Mr.  Sergeant,  we  would  not  have  troubled  you  to  come  here  again,  but  if  as 
jour  men  say  no  person  paised  them,  it  is  quite  clear  that  those  we  seek  must 
be  hiding  somewhere  about  this  place.  This  plantation  is  the  only  shelter  they 
can  get,  and  three  men  and  three  horses  cannot  creep  into  a  nutshell." 

•'Look  about  you,  then,"  said  the  sergeant;  "if  you  find  ihem  you  may,  of 
course,  depend  upon  our  assistance  in  capturing  them  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  have  given  you  the  slip,  and  in  some  way  or  another  got  past  our  men  on 
the  common  without  being  seen." 

This  conversatlen  was  going  on  in  the  little  plantation  close  to  the  stables  and 
gardens  of  the  farm,  but  it  did  not  appear  from  the  tenor  of  it  that  there  was  any 
suspicion  that  the  fugitives  had  taken  shelter  absolutsly  in  the  farm  premises 
again. 

Claude  still  maintained  the  opinion  that  in  choosing  the  course  he  had  chosen, 
he  had  done  the  wisest  thing  he  could,  and  upon  the  whole,  his  two  friends 
thought  with  him  upon  the  subject. 

At  all  events,  if  they  were  discovered,  they  were  not  much  worse  than  they 
had  been  situated  upon  the  former  occasion,  when  they  had  to  leave  the  stable- 
yard  with  80  much  precipitation.  They  could  but  at  last  have  a  race  for  their 
lives  across  the  common,  pursued  by  the  soldiers,  whose  horses  were  by  no  means 
likely  to. be  so  fleet  of  foot,  as  those  of  the  highwaymen,  which  were  chosen  for 
speed. 

StHl,  it  was  a  serious  sort  of  thing  to  be  in  the  stable,  and  to  know  that  so  close 
at  hand  there  were  armed  men,  who  were  intent  upon  their  capture,  dead  or  alive, 
and  who,  to  save  trouble,  would  in  all  probability  prefer  the  former  mode  of  settling 
the  affair.  After  all,  though,  there  was  not  much  time  to  think,  and  men  of 
real  courage,  when  in  the  actual  presence  of  danger,  do  not  trouble  themselves 
much  with  reflections  upon  its  consequences. 

The  officers  began  looking  about  among  the  underwood  of  the  plantation,  and 
it  did  not  apper  that  the  soldiers  thought  it  any  part  of  their  duty  to  assist  them 
in  that  kind  of  search,  but  they  remained  merely  as  spectators  of  what  was  going 
on — perhaps,  after  all,  in  their  own  minds  rather  pleased  than  not  at  the  non-suc- 
cess of  the  civil  f  ower, 

"  They  are  not  here,*'  said  one  of  the  officers. 

**  But  they  must  be,"  said  another. 

'*  Very  well,  you  find  them.'* 

"  Where  are  they,  then,  if  they  are  not  here  ? — that  is  the  question,**  persisted 
the  other.  "  They  must  have  vanished,  you  know,  into  the  air  like  three 
ghosts." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  sergeant.  "  My  officer  directed  me  to  come  with  you, 
aad  to  remain  a  reasonable  time  while  you  searched  for  the  men  you  want.  I 
think  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed.'' 

"Then  you  can  go,"  said  the  officer,  who  seemed  to  be  Ihe  principal  spokesman 
of  the  civil  force,  "  and  you  can  tell  your  officer,  that  if  he  and  his  men  had  kept 
a  better  look  out  on  the  common,  that  Claude  Duval  and  his  conirades  would  not 
have  escaped  so  easily  as  it  is  quite  clear  they  have  done.'* 

'  If  you  have  anything  of  that  sort  to  tell  my  officer,"  said  the  sergeant,  "I 
will  trouble  you  to  tell  him  yourself,  my  friend,  and  then  you  can  take  the  r o;i- 
sequences  of  the  telling.  For  my  part,  I  beg  to  be  excused.  Right  about,  face— 
march  !'*        f, 

In  another  moment  the  soldiers  were  gone. 

Claude  gave  Jack  a  sort  of  nudge  with  his  elbow,  as  much  as  to  say — "  It's  all 
right  now,  you  see,  Jack,'  but  they  neither  of  them  spoke  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  officers  were  much  too  near  at  hand  to  make  that  a  safe  proceeding. 

It  was  quite  dear,  too,  that  the  officers  were  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  satisfied 
with  the  whole  affair.  They  were  divided  between  the  two  opinions  of  whether 
the  carelessness  of  the  soldiers  on  the  common  had  let  Claude  and  his  companions 
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escape,  or  that  they  were  still  hiding  somewhere  ia  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
farm. 

Some  inclined  to  one  of  these  opinions*  and  some  to  the  other  ;  perhaps  they 
all  had  their  doabts  both  ways;  and  that  it  was  that  made  them  loath  to  quit  the 
farm,  and  the  ground  immediately  surrounding  it.  A  bugle  note  and  the  tramp 
of  horses'  feet  gradually  dying  away,  sufficiently  proclaimed  the  fact  that  the 
troops  were  leaving  the  spot ;  and  at  every  step  they  made  towards  London  again 
Claude  and  his  friends  felt  as  if  an  additional  piece  of  lafety  were  granted  to  them, 
and  as  though  they  had  taken  a  large  lease  of  their  lives. 

The  officers  walked  through  the  plantation  until  they  came  to  the  little  gate 
leading  into  the  yard  of  the  farm.  They  opened  it  and  passed  through,  and  one 
of  them  actually  leant  against  the  stable-door,  while  his  companions  got  up  a  sort 
of  wrangle  about  what  was  next  best  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  found  themselves. 


CHAPTER  CCXLVIL 

TOM    BRERETON   FINDS    THAT    HE    18    IK    DANGJSS. 

*'  It's  all  through  the  infernal  red  coats,'*  said  one  of  the  oflScers,  "  or  we 
must  have  bad  them  this  time." 

"  That  I  believe/'  said  another,  '*  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  bad  job  from  the 
moment  that  I  heard  they  were  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ;  but  it  was  of  no 
mann;  r  of  use  for  me  to  speak." 

**Nor  ms  either.'' 

'*  Well/  said  a  third,  "  it's  no  use  either  growling  or  grumbling  over  the  affair. 
Whai's  to  be  done  in  it,  that's  the  question.  Are  we  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job, 
or  to  try  still  to  make  something  of  it  ?" 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  of  trying,  but  how  are  you  to  try  ?  To  my  thinking, 
Duval  is  half-a-dozen  miles  off  here  by  now." 

"  Half-a-dozen  ?  he  is  twice  that  distance." 

'*  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  and  here  I  did  think  that  we  had  'em  saug;  for, 
from  all  I  could  learn,  their  horses  were  in  the  stable,  and  they  had  all  gone  com- 
fortably to  bed.  Now,  wouldn't  one  have  thought  they  was  as  good  as  nabbed 
then  ?" 

"To  be  sure." 

"  And  yet  here  we  are,  and  no  good  done — and  there's  the  very  stable  they  had 
their  cattle  in  as  empty  as  nothing  now.  Oh,  it's  enough  to  make  a  fellow  wild, 
it  is." 

As  he  spoke,  this  officer  gave  the  stable  door  a  kick  that  sent  it  wide  open, 
but  luck'ly  he  did  not  go  m,  and  the  darkness  was  quite  sufficiently  intense  to 
prevent  any  fear  of  the  friends  being  seen.  The  door  itself  had  an  inclination  to 
shut  «f  itself,    and  as  it  swung,  slowly  closed  again,  or  very  nearly  so. 

**  Yes,"  said  another,  "  there's  the  nest,  sure  enough,  but  the  birds  have  flown, 
and  it  strikes  me  it's  about  as  much  use  our  staying  here  as  nothing  at  all.  t 
think  the  best  thing  we  can  do,  is  to  get  back  again  to  London,  and  tell  the  beaks 
that  it's  no  go." 

"  Where's  that  whipper-snapper  of  a  fellow  who  brought  us  here,  I  wonder — 
Tom  Brereton  as  they  call  hjm  ?" 

'*  Ob,  h9  walked  off  as  soon  as  any  of  the  real  v/ork  began,  and  I  have  not  seen 
him  since." 

*'  Where  can  he  have  got  to?  But  it  don't  matter.  Let  us  call  up  the  people 
of  the  farn,  and  see  if  we  can  get  anything  out  of  them." 

**  You  mav  try  it,  but  it  won't  do." 

"Do  you  think  not?" 

'*  I  certainly  do.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  folks  at  the  farm- 
house know  perfectly  well  who  they  have  been  harbouring,  notwithstanding  ihey 
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pretend  that,  having  lodgings  to  let,  they  took  the  first  ofi'er  they  got,  and  did  not 
know  it  was  from  Claude  Duval." 

"  That's  all  the  better." 

"Is  it?'* 

*•  To  be  sure  it  is,  for  if  they  knew  Duval  well,  they,  no  doubt,  know  well 
■where  he  is  to  be  found,  and  so,  perhaps,  if  they  are  paid  well,  they  might  asaiat 
us,  now  that  we  have  got  rid  of  the  soldiers.  Don't  you  know  that  everybody  in 
the  worU  is  to  be  worked  upon  by  threats  aad  by  rewards,  and  we  can  use  both 
to  these  people." 

"  Try  it,  then." 

"  I  will.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  tell  them  that  they  will  be  prosecuted  for 
harbouring  a  felon,  and  in  the  aext  place,  we  will  offer  them  a  handsome  sum  if 
they  will  give  ap  Claude  Duval  and  his  friends  to  ua,  and  1  do  think  "we  shall 
prevail  upon  tktm." 

"  I  hope  ao.  Gae  thing,  of  course,  we  may  be  quite  sure  of,  and  that  is,  that 
Duval  must  pay  them,  or  they  would  not  put  themselves  into  a  predicament  to 
keep  him  out  of  harmi  way." 

"  Exactly,  and  if  we  offer  them  a  better  price  for  betraying  him  than  he  gives 
for  keeping  his  secrets,  they  will  give  him  up:  I  believe  that's  human  nature, 
ain't  it  V* 

"Rather  80." 

*•  Come  on,  then,  and  let  us  go  into  the  house." 

With  this,  the  cflicers  left  the  stable-yard,  and  made  their  way  into  the  farm 
house,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance  that  had  taken  place,  the  family 
had  kept  themselves  in  readiness  to  meet  whatever  might  happen  in  the  further 
course  of  the  night. 

As  soon  as  the  oflicers  were  out  of  hearing,  Duval  spoke. 

<'  Dick,"  he  said.     '*  This  has  been  rather  a  close  touch,  has  it  not  ?" 

'*  Very,"  said  Dick. 

"  And  it  is  one  still,"  said  Jack,  "  for  they  will  come  back  again  this  way. 
What  do  you  think  of  doing  now,  Claude  V 

"  Just  nothing.  lam  inclined  to  think  our  experiences  of  their  plans  are  such 
as  to  induce  us  to  remain  where  we  are." 

*'And  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Dick.  '<  There  is  nothing  like  the  stable,  you 
may  depend  upon  it.    They  won't  come  in  here." 

"  And  there  is  another  view  of  the  question,"  said  Claude,  "that  we  may  very 
well  take,  and  that  is  to  the  effect,  that  I  think,  now  that  they  have  lost  the  help 
of  their  red  coat  friends,  we  might  be  too  much  for  them.  How  many  officers 
do  you  think  there  are  ?" 

"  Not  above  six  or  eight." 

**  Then,  after  all,  it  could  but  be  a  fight ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  three 
men  who  fight  for  their  lives,  and  who  are  well  armed,  are  not  a  match  for  six  or 
eight  who  fight  for  money  merely." 

Dick  laid  his  hand  suddenly  upon  Claude's  arm. 

'*  Hush  V  he  said,  *'  I  hear  footsteps.    Not  a  word." 

Upon  this,  they  all  three  were  profoundly  still,  and  they  could  hear  a  very 
cautious  footstep  upon  the  flag-stones  in  the  yard.  It  came  in  a  slow,  creeping 
manner  past  the  stable  door,  aad  then  it  paused,  Claude's  idea  was,  that  one  of 
the  oflBcers,  having  some  suspicion  that  those  whom  he  sought  were  hidden  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  spot,  had  slunk  back  from  his  comrades  for 
the  purpose  of  listening  for  some  sound  confirmatory  of  that  view. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  then  that  a  wily  officer  of  the  police  would 
do  such  a  thing  as  that  ;  but  Claude  soon  found  out  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
Suddenly,  quite  close  to  the  door  of  the  stable,  a  voice  sounded,  and  Claude  at 
once  recognised  it  as  the  voice  of  his  old  foe,  Tom  Brereton. 

'*  Oh,  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  very  well  know  what  to  do.  This  is  a  pretty 
piece  of  bosmess.  I  made  quite  sure  that  Duval  would  be  caught  here,  and  that 
he  would  be  comfortably  hanged,  while  I  retired  to  live  as  snug  as  possible  upon 
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the  reward  ;  but  now  they  can't  find  hira.  Oh,  dear— oh,  dear!  and  I  am  in 
such  a  fright,  for  fear  he  should  find  out  it  was  all  through  me  the}'  are  after 
him." 

This  was  a  little  hit  of  news  to  Duval. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  corae/'  added  Tom  Brereton,  '*  if  J  could  possibly  have 
helped  it,  only  I  was  afraid  if  I  didn't  that  they  would  try  to  chisel  me  out  of  the 
reward  in  some  sort  of  way.  I  don't  like  danger  at  all,  not  I.  Why  a  man 
possibly  might  get  hurt  where  there's  any  danger.  That's  what  I  don't  like  it 
for." 

**  A  capital  reason,"  whispered  Dick. 

"  Hush — hush !"  said  Claude. 

**  And  now,"  continued  Torn  Brereton,  *'  I  may  say  that  I  am  at  my  wits^end 
almost.  As  soon  as  the  row  began,  [  took  good  care  to  hide  in  one  of  the  room«, 
so  that  they  did  not  get  hold  of  me  any  of  them,  and  now  that  it's  all  over,  I  just 
slipped  out  at  the  window  ;  and  I  do  think  the  least  thing  I  can  do,  is  to  go  to 
town  again." 

«*  I  should  like  to  get  hold  of  that  rascal,"  thought  Duval. 

**Ah  !  dear  me,  the  re*vard  is  everything,"  added  Tom,  '*  and  1  so  short  of 
money,  too,  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  It  would  be  so  comfortable  to  catch 
Duval,  and  make  a  thousand  pounds  by  getting  him  hanged,  that  it  would.'' 

"  Duval,"  whispered  Dick. 

«'  Yes— yes." 

"  Let  U3  go  out  and  bring  that  fellow  into  the  stable.  When  we  have  him 
here,  the  devil's  in  it  but  we  can  keep  him  quiet." 

*'  His  fear  will  do  that.  You  can  go  and  get  him  in  if  you  like,  but  be  careful 
that  there  is  no  noise  in  the  transaction,  for  if  once  he  begins  bellowing,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  listen  to  reason,  and  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  quieting  him, 
without  hitting  him  on  the  head,^aud  that  1  should  not  like  to  do^  he  is  such  an 
idiot." 

•*  He  may  be  an  idiot,  but  he  is  a  vicious  one,"  said  Dick.  **1  will  make  him 
believe  I  am  one  of  ihe  officers." 

**  Do  so.     It  will  be  good  sport,  at  all  events." 

Dick  cautiously  issued  from  the  stable,  and  just  as  Tom  Brereton  was  commen- 
cing his  complaints,  Dick  said — 

**  Hist !  hist  !     Who  is  there  V* 

"  Oh,  murder  !  who  is  that  ?"  said  Tom.  "Spare  me — oh,  spare  my  wretched 
life.     I  haven't  done  anything,  indeed  I  haven't.     Oh,  oh  !' 

'*  Hush.     I  am  an  officer." 

*' An  officer?     Police?" 

"Yes.     Bow-strest." 

"Oh,"  said  Tom,  "I'm  as  glad  to  hear  that,  as  if  anybody  had  given  me  a 
guinea — at  least,  nearly  as  glad.     Are  you  looking  for  Claude  Duval  ?'* 

"  I  am.  Can  you  give  me  any  intelligence  of  him  ?  I  think  you  are  the  gen' 
tleman  who  gave  ihe  information  to  the  police." 

"  YeF,  I  am  the  geatlemdn ;  but  I'm  sorry  the  police  have  not  found  the  fellow. 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  yet  doing  so  ?" 

*'  Every  chance.  With  your  assistance,  I  think — indeed,  I  may  take  upon 
myself  to  say  that  I  know  we  must  lay  hold  of  them." 

"  Excu'e  me,  then,"  said  Tom  Brereton,  **  1  ain't  very  well,  and  as  far  as  the 
laying  hold  of  the  business  goes,  I'm  afraid  I  ain't  equal  to  it  just  now." 

"  You  shrink  from  the  danger  ?" 
\\  "Most  decidedly  I  do,  my  friend ;  I  don't  like  danger." 
i  I  "  But  the  reward  ?" 

^ '  **Ah,  the  reward  is  all  very  well ;  but  pray  what  would  be  the  use  of  it  if  I 
had  a  pistol- bullet  in  my  brains  first  ?    Let  me  ask  you  that."        ^ 

"  Oh,  nonsense."  "^ 

"It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  say,  *0h,  nonsense.*  Perhaps  you  are  used  to 
such  things,  and  if  you  are,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  decidedly  not." 
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y  Well  then,  I  must  adopt  my  other  plan,  which  is  not  quite  so  gloriouf,  because 
it  is  perfectly  safe,  and  people  will  say  nothing  about  our  courage  in  the  transac- 
tion, that  is  the  annoying  feature  of  it." 

"Is  it?  That  maybe  the  annoying  feature  of  it  to  you,  but  to  me  I  can 
assure  you  it  is  the  beauty  of  it,  and  if  you  have  really  any  plan  by  which  Duval 


THE  thr:£  friends  warned  of  danger  at  the  village  inn. 

can  be  caught  without  danger  to  us,  you  may  count  upon  me  going  thiough  fire 
and  water.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  nie  is  just  upon  out,  and  the  water  is  decidedly 
shallow." 

"  You  are  quite  a  wag,"  said  Dick. 

•*  No,  I  ain't.     You  are  joking  now,  Mr.  Officer.'* 
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*'  Oh,  no — no— I  never  joke.  Don't  say  that  of  me.  But  don't  you  think 
it  would  be  a  capital  thing  if  you  and  I  could  manage  the  -whole  affair  alone  ?'* 

«No." 

**No?  Yoa  don't  mean  that?  Surely  it  is  you  who  are  joking  now,  my 
friend.  Came — come,  you  doa't  mean  really  to  say  '  No/ to  such  a  chance, 
especially  as  it  is  without  danger,  too  ?     Think  of  that." 

•'Why,  yes  ;  that's  just  what  I  do  think  of;  but  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  promised  me  all  the  reward,  so  I  don't  want  any  of  the  glory 
as  long  as  I  finger  the  cash.     That's  glory  enough  for  me,  and   I'd  rather  be  on    ;i 
the  safe  side  than  take  any  trouble  for  you  and  I  only  to  do  it." 

"  Well,  all  that  is  just  as  you  please  ;  so,  I  will  now  disclose  to  you  my  plan, 
and  I  can  only  assure  you  that  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  founed  upon  positive     ; 
information  that  Duval  is  still  in  this  neighbourhood." 

"You  don't  say  so  ?" 

**  I  do.     I  have  seen  him  since  the  soldiers  left." 

*'The  deuce  y^u  have!     Why  didn't  you  lay  hold  of  him?" 

**  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  was  rather  afraid  he  would  kick  up  a  row* 
You  have  heard  the  old  story  of  catching  a  Tartar?" 

"To  be  sure  I  have;  and  that  would  be  just  my  sort  of  feeling,  if  I  were  to 
come  across  him,  and  between  you  and  m?  and  the  post,  T  rather  think  I  should 
feel  inclined  to  get  «ut  of  the  way  :     He's  a  desperate  villain." 

"  He  is  ;  but  just  step  this  way,  for  I  am  afraid  that  what  we  may  say  may  be 
overheard  by  some  one,  and  that  might  bring  upon  us  a  pistol-shot  or  two." 

"  Murder  !     You  don't  mean  that !"  •  :-->  _ 

'•  Yes,  I  do.  As  i  tell  you,  Claude  Duval  is  somewhCl"«e"  rather:  close  at  hand, 
and  if  he  saw  us,  I  daresay  he  would  not  by  any  means  be  very  particular  about 
how  he  popped  us  out  of  the  way.  i  have  been  hiding  in  a  stable  close  at  hand  to 
here,  and  if  you  slip  into  it  with  me,  you  will  find  we  shall  be  able  to  consult 
quite  free  from  any  interruption,  and  in  perfect  safety,  too,  from  any  stray  pistol- 
shot  that  may  be  sent  at  our  heads  if  we  stay  here.^' 

"Lord  bless  me,  yes  !"  said  Tom  Brereton.  "  Let  us  get  anywhere,  so  that  we  ' 
are  safe.  Danger  is  just  about  the  only  thing  I  don't  like,  for,  as  1  often  sajv  | 
what's  the  use  of  a  man's  being  well  off,  if  he  gets  a  crack  on  the  head  that  ; 
unsettles  his  brains,  or,  a  poke  in  the  stomach  that  spoils  his  digestion  for  the  i; 
remainder  of  his  life  ?"  i 

"You  are  quite  a  philosopher,  and  I  must  only  say  that  I  agree  with  you  so    i 
entirely,  that  I  hope  we  shall  be  capital  friends  for  the  future."  | 

*'  Well,  I  have  no  objection,  you  seem  a  very  reasonable  sort  of  person  j  but  for  \  \ 
my  sake  let  us  get  into  the  stable  as  quick  as  we  can.  I  am  all  of  a  perspiration  i, 
■with  the  idea  of  being  popped  at  by  one  of  Duval's  pistols  in  the  way  you  mention,  i ! 
I  will  follow  you."  li 

"Do  so.  This  vpay.  This  is  the  very  stable  in  which  Claude  Duval  and  his 
friends  had  their  horses." 

*'  Oh,  the  highway  villains  !  Don't  I  wish  I  saw  the  day,  when  they  shall  all 
be  hanging  upon  one  beam,  and  the  hangman  ready  to  turn  them  off.  That  would 
be  a  sight,  wouldn't  it  ?" 

"  It  would,  indeed  ;  but  should  you  have  no  pity  for  them  under  such  circum- 
stances, my  friend?'* 

"  Not  a  bit." 

*'  Well,  that  is  a  pity.     But  here  is  the  stable." 

With  this,  Dick  gently  pushed  Tom  Brereton  into  the  stable,  and  kept  guard  at 
the  door  of  it  himself,  so  that  he  should  not  by  a  sudden  rush,  when  he  found  he 
was  betrayed,  manage  to  get  out  of  it,  as  he  would  very  likely  attempt  to  do  in  his 
right 

**How  precious  dark  it  is."  said  Tom, 

«  Yes,  that's  the  beauty  of  it." 

'*  The  beauty  of  it  V 
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*'  To  be  sure,  because  you  can't  be  seen  in  it,  if  any  one  were  to  open  the 
door  suddenly  and  take  a  peep  in."" 

"  Oh,  ab,  in  that  case  X  grant  you  it's  all  right,"  said  Tom;  *'  and  now  Isha 
be  right  glad  to  hear  your  plan  of  nobbing  Claude  Duval  and  the   two  fellow 
that  are  with  him,  for  I  suppose  the  scheme  includes  them  all  three.    It  would  be 
a  pity  tc  let  the  other  two  olf,  you  know." 

"The  scheme  does  include  all  three.  You  may  take  your  oath,  that  if  you  cateh 
Duval,  you  will  catch  the  other  two.  Now  I  told  you  that  I  felt  pretty  sure  he 
was  not  far  off,  and  to  convince  you  of  that  fact,  I  don't  mind  now  letting  you 
know  that  he  is  in  this  stable." 

Before  Tom  Brepiton  then  could  open  his  mouth  to  express  his  horror,  b  aude 
said — 

*'Tom,  if  you  remain  quite  quiet,  I  won't  cut  your  throat ;  but  if  yau  make  any 
disturbance  I  will  ;  so  you  have  for  the  present  your  fate  in  your  own  hands.  I 
am  Claude  Duval," 


CHAPTER  CCXLVIII. 

DETAILS    THE    SINGULAR    ADVENTURE    AT    THE    BANK    OF    ENGLAND. 

If  absolute  terror  had  not  destroyed  all  power  of  reflection  with  Tom  Brereton 
refleeiion  itself  would  have  induced  iiim  to  be  quiet  ;  but  as  it  was,  he  as  nearly 
feel  into  a  swoon  as  it  was  possible  to  do,  without  actually  lapsmg  into  that 
state. 

"All's  right/'  said  Jack. 

"And  hark  you,  Tom  Brereton,"  added  Claude.  "  I  am  not  perhaps  so  much 
now  in  the  mood  of  showing  mercy  to  your  folly  and  your  vindictiveness  as  I  have 
been  at  times  before,  for  you  have  sought  the  destruction  of  others  just  because 
they  were  associated  with  me ;  so  I  tell  you  in  all  seriousness  to  beware." 

Tom  Brereton  managed  just  to  gasp  out  the  word  '•  Mercy!" 

"Yes,"  added  Claude,  "that  is  ever  the  way  vvith  those  who  know  not  what 
the  quality  of  mercy  is  in  themselves.  They  call  for  it  in  others  the  moment 
they  fiad  themselves  in  any  fearful  circumstances.  How  dare  you  ask  for  mercy 
of  me  ?" 

«I— I  don't  know  !  Oh,  dear  !" 

*'  He  is  a  fool,"  said  Dick. 

'*  Nearly  an  ivUot  in  point  of  real  intellect,"  said  Claude,  "^'and  yet  you  would 
not  believe  what  a  world  of  low,  malignant  cunning  lurks  in  his  brain." 

"  Is  it  possible  !" 

''  Oh,  no — no,"  said  Tom  Brereton.     "  Spare  me,  do  i'' 

''Silence,  or  tdiis  moment  is  your  last/'  said  Claude,  for  in  his' fears  con- 
tingent upon  the  not  very  bright  character  Claude  was  giving  him,  he  was  be- 
ginning to  speak  much  louder  than  the  safety  of  the  confederates  in  the  stable 
warranted  under  the  circumstances. 

"'  I'll  put  him  in  one  of  the  horse-racks,"  said  Jack,  ''and  if  he  stirs,  I  will 
shoot  him,  so  that  he  can  do  as  he  likes,  you  know." 

'*  Anywhere/'  said  Tom.  "  Oh,  dear,  kind,  sirs,  put  me  any  where,  so  that 
you  spare  my  life.  Oh,  pray  do  !" 

Jack  took  him  by  the  collar,  and  finding  one  of  the  racks,  he  placed  Tom  Brere- 
ton in  it,  and  then  daring  him  to  say  a  word,  or  to  move  an  inch,  he  left  him  to 
his  meditations. 

Claude  was  close  to  the  door  of  the  stable,  and  he  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps 
rapidly  approaching  the  yard.  In  a  moment  or  tvvo,  a  voice  came  very  plainly 
upon  his  ears. 

"  The  best  thing  you  can  possibly  do/'  said  the  voice,  *'is  to  give  us  all  the 
information  you  can." 

"  I  have  no  information  to  give,"  said  the  young  farmer  in  reply. 
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"Well,  we  shall  stay  here  all  night,  for  we  don't  believe  yet  but  that  Claude 
Duval  is  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood.'* 

"  As  regards  your  staying  here  all  night,*  said  the  young  farmer,  "  you  are 
welcome  enough  to  do  so,  aad  if  you  catch  Claude  Duval,  I  shall  be  as  much 
surprised  as  you  will,  you  may  depend.     Will  you  walk  in  ?" 

•*  Oh,  yes,  we  will  walk  in.     The  night  air  is  none  so  very  pleasant  just  now.'* 

They  all  left  the  stable-yard,  and  the  moment  they  had  gone,  Claude  said  to  his^ 
comrades — 

'*  It  strikes  me  that  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  go.  These  ofEcers  will  no  doubt 
wait  in  the  house,  and  we  do  not  want  a  collision  with  them,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  one." 

'•  Certainly  not,"  said  Dick,  *'  so  let  us  be  oE" 

*•  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  our  prisoner  ?"  said  Jack. 

•*I  see  no  help  for  it,  but  to  leave  him  here,*'  said  Claude. 

"  No,"  interposed  Dick,  *'  that  won't  do.  He  is  just  the  sort  of  animal  ta 
give  the  alarm  the  moment  our  backs  are  turned,  and  then  we  shall  be  pursued, 
which  is  just  as  well  avoided,  even  although  we  don't  care  much  about  it.  My 
horse  is  quite  fresh,  and  will  carry  double  for  a  few  miles  without  thinking  any- 
thing of  it,  so  I  propose  that  I  take  him  behind  me  and  carry  him  off." 

"  If  yott  will  do  it,  Dick,  it  is  the  best  thing." 

**  Oh,  I'll  do  it." 

**  And  I'll  fetch  him  for  you,"  said  Jack.    •      "  ■" 

Jack  soon  ferreted  out  Torn  Brereton  from  the  rack  into  which  he  had  placed 
him,  and  Dick  having  mounted,  Tom  was  placed  behind  him  on  his  horse,  and 
securely  tied  round  his  waist  by  a  spare  rein  that  Jack  had  in  case  of  accidents. 
Then  Claude  and  Jack  both  gained  their  saddles,  and  Claude,  pushing  open  the 
door  of  the  stable,  said,— • 

**  Off  and  away !  Let  us  go  quietly  till  we  get  over  the  heath,  and  then  we 
will  treat  our  steeds  to  a  gallop.'* 

"  All's  right,"  said  Dick ;  *♦  I  don't  see  or  hear  a  soul." 

Everything  seemed  to  be  very  quiet  indeed  in  the  farm-yard,  and  the  adven* 
turers  began  to  hare  a  good  expectation  of  getting  away  without  any  collision, 
with  the  ofScers.  To  be  sure,  Claude  did  not  blind  himself  to  the  likelihood  of 
the  fact  that  the  farm  was  well  watched  being  no  idle  threat,  and  he  kept  warily 
glancing  about  him  as  he  proceeded. 

The  gate  that  led  from  the  farm-yard  was  open,  so  that  they  did  not  even  lose 
the  time  that  w^ould  have  been  consumed  in  dismounting  from  their  horses,  and 
they  gained  the  little  wilderness  of  trees  that  separated  the  grounds  of  the  farm, 
from  the  common  in  safety. 

**  This  is  capital,"  said  Jack. 

**  Do  not  say  anything  yet,"  said  Claude  ;  *' we  don't  know  what  may  happen 
in  a  little  while.     Get  your  pistols  ready." 

•*  Oh,  gentlemen,"  said  Tom  Brereton,  when  he  heard  the  clicking  of  the 
pistol-locks,  and  felt  that  there  was  some  possibility  of  a  contest,  "if  there'* 
to  be  any  fighting,  do  let  me  go,  for  I  don't  feel  well  at  all.  You  know  it  can  do 
you  no  sort  of  good  to  keep  a  poor  fellow  like  me  in  such  a  situation.  Oh,  do 
let  me  go,  and  I  make  a  solemn  promise  that  I  will  walk  all  the  way  to  London, 
and  not  interfere  with  you  in  any  way  or  say  one  word  about  you  again  as  long 
as  I  live." 

*' Be  quiet,"  said  Dick, 

•*  Oh,  but  do,  sir,  do  !" 

*'  Shoot  him,"  said  Jack. 

"  Murder,  no !  I  am  quiet— I  won't  [say  another  word — I  am  quiet,  indeed 
I  am." 

After  this  highly  practical  threat,  Tom  thought  it  best  to  hold  his  tongue,  but 
he  shook  so  with  fear  that  he  quite  annoyed  Dick,  who  had  him  so  close  at  hand  j 
but  it  was  of  no  use  asking  him  to  be  still,  when,  perhaps,  it  was  really  out  of 
his  power  to  be  so,  and  Dick,  therefore,  put  up  with  the  infliction. 
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Claude  took  tV.e  lead,  and  passed  right  through  the  little  thick  plantation.  He 
was  rather  surprised  at  getting  quite  ^so  far  without  some  degree  of  danger  or 
something  happening  to  let  them  know  that  the  enemy 'were  at  hand  ;  but  yec  he 
did  not  venture  to  congratulate  himself  upon  an  escape,  for  he  could  not  believe 
that  all  the  worst  danger  could  go  off  so  easily,  like  a  mere  puff  of  smoke. 

Jack  and  Dick,  no  aoubt,  shared  with  him  that  opinion,  for  they  were  perfectly 
still,  and  the  manner,  indeed,  of  the  whole  three  of  them  was  that  ofmen  waiting 
for  some  catastrophe  that  they  would  have  to  meet  as  best  they  might. 

The  common  was  gained,  and  then  even  Jack,  who  might  be  considered  to  be 
the  most  cautious  expectant  of  something  amiss  of  the  whole  three  of  them, 
began  to  have  hopes. 

'•  We  shall  get  clear,"  he  said. 

Hardly  had  the  words  escaped  his  lips,  when  there  came  the  sharp  crack  of 
a  pistol-shot  upon  their  ears  from  some  distance.  That  this  shot  was  a  signal 
©f  some  sort,  ttiey  felt  convinced  ;  and  that  it  was  not  actually  fired  at  them,  the 
distance  showed  pretty  clearly. 

"  Now  for  it^"  said  Claude. 

As  he  spoke,  he  urged  his  horse  on,  and  instead  of  going  by  the  regular 
cross  path  to  the  high-road  across  the  common,  he  struck  off  to  the  left,  country 
ways,  over  the  green  sward  itself,  and  hardly  had  he  done  so,  than  he  heard  the^ 
bugle  sound^  that  at  once  indicated  to  him  that  if  the  main  body  of  the  military 
had  left  the  spot,  some,  at  all  events,  remained  to  lend  aid  to  the  civil  authorities. 
This  was  a  contingency  that  Duval  had  not.  left  out  of  his  calculatien  ;  but  still, 
at  the  most,  it  could  only  involve  a  few  pistol  shots  after  him,  afid  as  regarded 
speed,  he  knew  quite  well  that  his  and  his  companions  horses  would  at  any  time 
beat  those  of  the  soldiery. 

**  Forward — forward  l"  he  cried  ;  *'  the  red  coats  will  be  upon  us." 

"Murder !"  shrieked  Tom  Brereton. 

Dick  gave  him  rather  a  severe  poke  in  the  ribs  with  his  elbow,  coupled  with 
an  injunction  to  be  quiet,  and  Tom  was  still  again. 

Dashing  on  towards  the  village  of  Ealing,  they  all  three  went,  keeping  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  a  line  behind  each  other,  because  by  so  doing,  if  they  were  fired  at 
there  was  the  better  chance  of  escape,  at  all  events,  for  two  of  them.  Dick  brought 
up  the  rear.  Jack  was  quite  willing  to  do  so,  but  Dick  would  not  let  him. 
Perhaps,  there  «ra3  a  little  bit  of  calculation  for  the  good  of  them  all  in  this 
manoeuvre  of  Dick's. 

"They  come  I"  cried  Jack. 

At  these  words,  Claude  looked  round.  He  was  very  anxious  to  know  the  exact 
nature  of  the  danger  that  awaited  them,  and  the  nuaiber,  as  it  could  be  told  at 
a  glance,  ©f  their  foes.  He  saw  that  there  were  two  mounted  men  in  plain  clothes^ 
and  five,  as  he  thought,  of  the  military,  so  that,  take  them  altogether,  there  were 
seven  to  three,  which  was  rather  fearful  odds,  considering  all  things,  for  it  was 
not  likely  that  any  of  the  seven  were  men  who  would  shrink  from  the  fight. 

**  We  can't  tackle  them/'  cried  Claude  ;  '*  we  must  show  them  a  light  pair  of 
heels  for  it.  Follow  me :  I  will  double  upon  them  as  soon  as  I  possibly 
can.    On — on.*' 

The  slight  delay  that  had  ensued  while  Duval  was  examining  the  number  of  their 
foes,  and  the  diagonal  line  that  he  and  his  friends  took  in  evading  their  enemies,, 
while  the  soldiers  and  officers  came  on  the  high  road  converging  towards  the  same 
point,  which  was  the  entrance  to  the  village  of  Ealing,  brought  the  two  parties  in 
closer  contact  than  Claude  would  have  desired";  still,  he  hoped  to  reach  the  com- 
mencement of  the  village  sufl&ciently  before  the  enemy  to  enable  him  to  make 
the  chase  that  seamen  call  a  stern  chase,  and  in  that  case  he  knew  that  each 
moment  would  be  to  his  advantage  and  to  the  advantage  of  his  friends — for  in 
fleetness,  the  horses  of  the  highwaymen  could  laugh  at  those  opposed  to  them. 

Yet  it  was  rather  a  ticklish  thing,  for  the  soldiers  urged  their  horses  on  at  a 
gallop  ;  but  Claude  did  reach  the  village  first,  though  not  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
enemy  as  he  hoped. 
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Probably  the  soldiers  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  state  of  affairs  would 
be  very  soon  changed,  and  that  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  doing  something  at 
once,  they  would  not  have  much  chance  in  a  little  while,  for  they  suddenly  fired 
their  carbines  at  the  party  they  were  in  pursuit  of,  and  the  report  rang  loudly  in 
the  morning  air. 

«' Who's  hurt?"  cried  Clauk. 

"  No  one,"  said  Dick  and  Jack  both  at  once. 

*'  That  will  do,  then..     Now,  then,  we  can  bid  them  good-'oy." 

They  were  upon  the  level  road,  and  the  pace  they  went  at  v/as  so  prodigous, 
that  they  soon  left  the  soldiers  far  behind  them.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  they  covered  three  feet  of  ground  to  the  soldiers'  two  feet,  so  that  the  pro- 
gress out  of  their  way  was  rather  considerable. 

Claude,  however,  had  no  wish  to  go  just  then  right  away  into  the  country, 
and  he  knew  very  well  that  to  his  right  hand  he  would  soon  come  to  a  lane  that 
would  lead  hira  round  by  Hanger  Hill  towarJs  London  a^iain,  and  he  slackened 
Ms  speed  a^^little  when  he  saw  that  the  lane  was  close  at  hand. 

*'This  way,'*  he  shouted,  as  he  dashed  up  it. 

"  Hurrah  !"  cried  Dick.     "  Here  we  are." 

Claude  pursued  the  lane  for  a  mile  before  he  drew  rein,  and  then  gradually 
pulling  up  his  horse,  he  cried  out — 

*'  Now,  who  will  get  up  a  tree,  and  look  for  the  Philistines?" 

'*  I  will  do  that,"  said  Jack.  "  My  horse  will  stand  stili.  and  spare  me  one- 
half  of  the  trouble.  lean  get  upon  his  back,  and  then  standing,  I  can  reach  a 
bough  that  otherwise  I  should  be  some  time  getting-  at." 

*'  Do  it.  Jack,  at  once    then.     Shall  I  hold  your  horse  ?' 

"  No,  he  will  move  if  you  do." 

JiCii  patted  the  horse  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  creature  seemed  to  under- 
stand th  roughly  what  he  intended  it  to  do,  for  it  stood  perfectly  still,  whilr  Jaek 
clambered  on  to  its  back,  and  then  stood  on  the  BaddJe.  He  had  taken  his 
position  under  the  bough  of  a  large  chestnut  tree,  which  he  could  then  just  reach, 
and  he  quickly  drew  himself  up  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  gained  a  position 
some  thirty  feet  or  so  from  the  level  of  the  ground. 

*'Cau  you  see  them?"  said  Claude. 

*'Yes." 

**Ah,  indeed;  where  are  they?" 

*' Holding  a  council  of  war  at  the  corner  of  the  lane,.  They  doa't  seem  to 
know  which  way  to  go  yet.  Yes  they  do.  They  are  going  alo"ig  ihe  road,  but 
reluctantly  to  all  appearance.     One  of  them  points  up  this  lane." 

"  Then  he  is  the  wisest  among  them," 

**The  others  overrule  h  m,  and  they  all  go  on.  We  are  quite  safe.  They  are 
off  and  ajvay." 

*'Co  i;e  down,  ihen,  Jack." 

"What  am  I  to  Jo  with  this  fellow  behind  me?"  said  Dick.  "  I  am  rither 
ti:'ed  of  him,  I  can  te  1  you  ;  and  the  sooner  y^u  rid  rae  of  him  the  batter." 

*'  We  will  leave  him  here,"^said  Claude.  "  Come,  Mr.  Tom  Brereton,  you 
know  quite  well  that  if  we  were  to  hang  you  to  the  fiist  convenient  branch  of  a 
tree  we  came  to,  it  would  be  serving  yo.i  as  you  deserve  at  our  hands;  but  you  are 
such  a  fool,  that  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  do  it." 

Tom  Bereton  made  no  r3ply. 

"Untie  the  reins,"  said  Dick,  "and  take  bim  down.  He  is  leaning  with  all 
the  weight  he  can  upon  my  back." 

♦«  He  is  dead!"  said  Claude. 

"Dead!" 

Dick  gave  such  a  start,  that  his  horse  took  the  alarm,  and  reared  and  plunged 
so,  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  creature  to  be  quiet  again. 

**  Woa  ! — woa  '.—easy !    You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  is  dead,  Claude  ?" 

*^lou  will  soon  see." 
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I       Claude  unfastened  the  rein  ihz.t  had  attached  Tom  Brereton  to  Dick,  and  then 
I  Torn  fell  heavily  ft  om  the  horse  to  the  ground. 

I       "  There  he  lies,"  added   Claude.     '•  He  is  quite  d.  ad,  and    I  can  easily  com- 
prehend how  It  h^s  happened.     The  /act  is,  Dick,  he  has  saved  your  life  '" 
**  Saved  my  life?'*  ^   u    wc 

"Yes.  When  the  soldiers  fired,  the  bullet  that  would  have  taVen  effect  in  voup 
back,  took  effect  ]n  his,  and  the  distance  was  too  great  f jr  it  to  go  throu-h'vou 
both,  or  you  would  both  have  caught  it.'*  ^ 

Dick  dismounted,  and  looked  silently  at  Tom  Brereton  for  a  few  moments 
Then  he  said  — 

;' Well,  I  little  thought  when  I  offered  to  take  him  on  my  horse,  that  I  was 
doing  what  would  save  me  from  death  ;  but,  after  all,  I  must  confess,  that  I 
would  much  rather  him  than  myself  caught  the  bullet." 

"Particularly,"  said  Duval,  "as  it  was  fi-ed  by  his  friends,  and  not  bv  one  of 
ours."  ■' 

"Yes;  that  makes  all  the  difference,  I  admit." 

By  this  time  Jack  had  dropped  from  the  tree,  and  was  looking  at  Tom 
Brereton. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "  there's  an  end  of  him  now,  at  all  events.  He  won't 
trouble  us  any  knger.  The  fool  has  brought  his  own  destruction  upon  his  own 
head.* 

"  Hush,"  said  Claude,  "  I  hear  the  sound  of  wheels." 

They  all  listened,  and  quite  plainly  heard  the  .^ound  of  carriage  wheels  in  the 
lane.  The  vehicle,  whatever  it  was,  was  not  proceeding  at  a  very  gr.at  rate^so 
they  had  time  to  consider  what  they  had  better  do. 


CHAPTER  CCXLIX. 

THE  FRIENDS  ACQUIRE  A  VERY  LARGE  BOOTY. 

The  approach  of  the  vehicle,  v/hatever  it  was,  that  was  plainly  to  be  beard, 
had  the  effect  of  hastening  their  resolves  concerning  what  they  were  to  do  with 
the  dead  body  of  Tom  Brereton. 

_  "  The  best  thing  in  the  world,"  said  Dick  Turpin, ''  is  to  put  it  through  the  hedge 
mto  the  meadow,  and  leave  it  to  be  found  or  not  bv  any  one  who  may  chance  to 
be  passing  across  the  fields." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Claude.  ''I'll  take  him.  He  and  1  were  tolerably  well 
acquainted  while  he  lived,  and  so  I  don't  much  mind  pulling  him  along  now  that 
he  is  dead.  Come,  Master  Tom  Brereton,  you  and  I  will  go  together  through 
the  hedge,  and  that  is  almost  the  last  that  I  want  to  have  to  do  with  you." 
.  With  these  words,  Claude  picked  up  the  body,  and  forced  it  through  a  weak 
part  of  the  hedge  on  to  the  green  sward  of  the  meadow  adjoining  the  side  of  the 
lane,  and  then  replacing  as  well  as  he  could  hastily  the  displaced  brnaches  of  the 
briers,  he  rejoined  his  companions. 

*'  Look  out ;  it's  a  gig  that  is  coming,''  said  Dick. 

Claude  stood  by  his  horse,  and  looked  in  the  direction  the  vehicle  was 
coming,  and  saw  that,  as  Dick  said,  it  was  a  gig.  In  it  was  seated  a  white  faced 
man  with  a  white  cravat,  &o  alarmingly  tight,  that  it  was  evidently  quite  a  matter 
of  impossibility  for  him  to  turn  his  head  in  any  direction  without  moving  his 
whole  body  likewise. 

^  At  the  sight  of  the  three  men  and  horses,  the  gig  was  stopned,  and  a  look  of 
intense  alarm  came  over  the  countenance  of  the  driver  of  it, 

"  Hilloa  I''  he  said,  "  who  are  you  ?" 

Claude  walked  up  to  him  with  an  easy  air. 

**  Why,  sir,'' he  said,  "  as  you  are  a  get  leman,  we  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
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vie  are  on  the  look  out  for  three  highwaymen  upon  the  road,  and  that  the  noto- 
rious Claude  Duval  is  one  of  thsm. 

**  You  don't  say  so  1" 
'    "Yes,  I  do;  but,  somehow,  the  villains  have  baffled  us  as  yet,  and  we  cannot 
find  them,  i5o  we  were  just  consulting  what  to  do.** 
^    *'  And  are  you  sure  they  are  hereabouts  ?'* 

*'  Oh,  yes ;  we  traced  them  up  this  lane." 

*'  Oh,  what  an  escape  for  me !  What  an  escape  !  I  am  the  Reverend  Peter 
Holmes,  and  am  going  to  the  Bank  of  England  with  a  draft  signed  by  the 
chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Spiritual  Kegeneration  of  the 
younger  children  of  Timbuctoo.     The  draft  is  for  a  thousand  pounds.'* 

**  Indeed,  sir  !  It  is  quite  a  good  thing  you  did  not  encounter  some  unscru- 
pulous person  who  might  have  taken  it  from  you.'* 

"  Oh,  but  if  they  had,  they  would  not  have  paid  it  ut  the  bank,  for  they  know 
me  very  well,  and  have  orders  not  to  pay  the  money  to  any  one  else." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  presume  that  you  are  quite  safe.*' 

"  Oh,  but  I  have  to  come  back  with  it,  because  it  has  to  be  decided  between 
me  and  the  chairman  and  the  secretary— that  is  to  say,  we  have  to  settle  how  it 
is  to  be  used  for  the  pious  purposes  for  which  it  was  collected." 

"Exactly,  sir.  All  we  can  do  is  to  wish  you  good  speed  on  your  journey, 
and  to  beg  of  you  to  be  very  careful  how  you  get  back  with  the  money." 

The  reverend  gentleman  seemed  to  be  considering  for  a  few  moments,  aud  then 
he  said— 

**  Could  I,  do  you  think,  in  a  reasonable  way,  make  it  worth  your  while  to  go 
with  me  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  come  back  with  me  to  my  house,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  highwaymen  you  mention  ?" 

"It  is  likely  enough,  sir.  We  should  be  very  happy,  of  course,  to  give  you 
any  protection  in  our  power  upon  the  occasion,  I  am  quite  sure.'* 

"  Then,  I  tell  you  what,  young  man,  you  seem  to  be  a  very  respectable  officer, 
indeed,  and  I  will  give  five  guine'=»s  amongst  you,  if  you  can  manage  to  protect  me 
to  the  bank  aud  back  ajain,  with  my  gig  and  my  money.*' 

"  Allow  me,  sir,  to  consult  with  my  brotlier  ofiicers  a  moment,  and  I  daresay 
we  shall  find  a  means  of  meeting  your  wishes.'* 

*'  Certainly — certainly,  *hat  is  quite  correct.*' 

Duval,  who  could  hardly  keephis  countenance,  as  he  spoke  to  the  parson  who 
thus  desired  his  protection,  walked  up  to  Dick  and  Jack,  who  had  kept  at  a  little 
distance,  and  said  to  them — 

"  Did  you  hear  what  we  said  to  each  other  ?" 

**  Yes — yes." 

*<  Weil,  I  don't  know  a  better  chance  of  a  thousand  pounds  than  this.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  it  has  been  subscribed  by  fools,  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  hypo- 
crites, and  we  had  much  better  have  it  than  they." 

**But  how  can  it  be  done — shall  we  wait  for  him  here  ?'* 

*'If  we  all  do  so,  he  will  be  sure,  after  what  I  have  told  him,  to  get  an 
escort  of  officers  home  with  him.  Now,  what  I  propose  is,  that  you  two  should 
wait  here,  while  I  go  to  the  bank  with  him,  in  his  gig,  and  bring  him  back  to  this 
spot  with  the  money,  where  you  two  can  rob  us  of  it." 

"  A  good  joke,"  said  Dick. 

"  Capital,"  said  Jack.  "  Why,  it  wouldn't  take  you  above  two  hours  to  go 
tliere  and  come  back  again.  We  can  easily  take  a  rest  here  until  you 
return." 

**  You  must  take  charge  of  my  horse,  too." 

**  Oh,  yes.  That,  you  know,  you  can  leave  us  to  do,  Claude,  with  perfect  con» 
fidence.'* 

"I  do.  Jack;  so  now,  I  think,  we  understand  all  about  it ;  and  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  I  feel  inclined  to  get  possession  of  the  money,  that  has  been  so 
stupidly  subscribed  to  be  so  villanously  used." 

**  Well,  Mr.  Officer,"  said  the  parson,  '^have  you  made  up  your  mind  ?'* 
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*•  Yes,  sir/'  said  Claude,  advancing  to  the  gig  again,  "my  two  comrades,  as 
they  have  been  specially  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  remain  here  upon 
the  look-out  for  Duval  and  his  associates,  dare  not  leave  the  spot ;  but  I  will 
leave  my  horse  to  their  care,  and  ride  with  you  to  town  and  back  again  ;  and  I 
ean  only  say,  that  it  will  aeed  to  be  a  bold  fellow  who  will   take  anything  from 


CLAUDE  RETALIATES  UPON  THE  BOY  POR  HIS  TREACHERY. 

you  while  I  am  with  you,  fori  am  well  armed,  and  so  very  scrupulous  bow  I  ijl; 
my  weapons  when  there  is  occasion." 

As  he  spoke,  Claude  took  h:s  pistols  from  his  pocket  and  began  to  examine  the 
flints,  which  warlike  demonstration  had  quite  an  eflfect  upon  the  parson,  and  made 
him  more  than  ever  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  one  who  would  be  so  efficient 
a  safeguard  in  case  of  danger. 
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**  Very  well/'  he  said,  "  if  you  can  manage  to  come,  I  shall  be  well  pleased, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  receiving  your  reward." 

*'  You  will  be  so  good,  sir,  if  you  please  as  not  to  say  anytbitig  to  anybody  about 
the  reward,  as  we,  of  course,  are  bound  to  do  these  kind  of  jobs  for  nothing,  you 
know,  sir." 

"  Oh,  no,  1  won't  say  anything/' 

*'  Thank  you,  sir,  then  I  will  accompany  you  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  1 
certainly  promise  you  that  no  highwayman  shall  have  a  chance  of  robbing  you 
while  I  am  with  you." 

*'  I  am  quite  pleased,"  said  the  parson ;  ''upon  my  life,  I  do  feel  now  something 
like  secure.  The  idea  of  me  driving  through  these  green  lanes  and  such  a  hardened 
and  diabolical  ruffian  as  Claude  Duval  in  them/' 

"It  was  a  risk/'  said  Claude,  as  he  got  into  the  gig.  **  Good-by,  comrades.  I 
shall  soon  be  back  with  you." 

"Pet haps  you  don't  mind  driving?"  said  the  parson. 

"  Not  a  bit.  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure  ;  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  go  at  a 
good  pace,  as  I  see  your  horse  is  quite  capable  of  it,  I  shall  be  glad,  as  the 
sooner  I  rejoin  my  comrades  the  better.  They  might  not,  you  see,  sir,  without  me 
be  quite  a  match  for  Claude  Duval/' 

'' Certainlv — certainly.     What  is  your  name?" 
"Bland."" 

''  What,  are  you  Bland,  the  well  known  officer  of  Bow  Street  ?" 
*'  The  same,  sir,  at  your  service/' 

"  I'm  quite  delighted,  and  I  do  believe  from  all  I  have  heard  of  you,  that  you 
are  a  match  for  any  highwayman  that  ever  tvas.  Now,  indeed,  I  feel  calm  and 
secure,  and  I  know  that  the  money  is  qwite  safe." 

"You  may  think  of  anything  you  like,  sir,  for  the  maney  is  just  as  safe,  to 
my  thinking,  as  if  it  were  in  my  pocket/* 

■  "  Ha  !  ha  !  Mr.  Bland  ;  but  I  would  rather  have  it  in  n  y  own,  you  know/'  /f 
*'  Of  course,  sir/' 

Claude  put  the  horse  to  speed,  and  was  soon  clear  of  the  green  lane.  Once 
upon  the  high-road,  he  knew  that  he  was  leaving  his  foes  behind  him  ;  as,  from 
the  report  of  Jack,  he  was  sure  that  they  had  gone  right  on  towards  Hanwell 
and  Southall ;  so  he  went  rapidly  to  London  without  fear  of  recognition. 

It  was  lucky  for  Duval  that  he  was  dressed  plainly.  The  fact  was,  that  ^e 
always,  when  he  went  to  the  farm,  dressed  himself  as  unlike  his  general  appear- 
ance on  the  road  as  possible,  so  that  no  one  would  be  likely  to  know  him  seated 
quietly  in  the  gig  by  the  side  of  the  parson, 

'*  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Duval,  ''  that  your   benevolent  intentions   respecting  the 
youthful  population  of  Timbuctoo  will  be  successful.' 
"  Oh,  ah,  yes — to  be  sure/' 
*'  Is  the  mission  a  very  iruccessful  one,  sir  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  pretty  well.    They  are  worthy  ladies  who  subscribe  to  it ;  and 
as  long  as  there  is  a  reverend  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  aflair,  and  another  for 
the'  secretary,  and  a  nobleman  for  the  chairman,  they  don't  mind/' 
'Don't  mind  what,  sir?' 
"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Bland,  you  are  rather  too  curious/' 

"I  hope  not,  sir.     For  my  part  I  would  rather  see   the  money  in  your  pocket, 
than   hear  of  its  going  to  Africa,  for  I  am  sure  it  would  be  of  more  use  to  you. 
There's   an    old  lady,  now,  that  I  know  something  of,  who  has  got  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  leave,  and  she  don't  know  which  of  the  societies  to  widit  to/' 
,  "  You  don't  mean  that,  Mr.  Bland  ?" 
"  I  do,  sir/' 

*'  My  dear  Bland,  and  do  you  know  her?" 

"Quite  well,  sir,  andshe   has  asked  me  to  inquire  about  the  different  societies 
^or  the  conversion  of  the  heathefl,  that  she  may  be  guided  by  my  report/' 
Claude  was  ^merely  throwing    out  a  bait    to   gain    the  confidence    of  the 
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parson,   as    he  was    not   a  little  curious    to  know    how    such    affairs    were 

""^"nf  dear  Mr.  Bland,  allow  me  to  assure  you,  that  if  you  can  only  induce 
her  to  leave  her  money  to  our  society,  she  will  be  highly  gratified. 

"What,  when  she  is  dead  >"  ,, 

«'No— no      I  mean  that  you  will  be  highly  gratihed.  t  .1     i      n 

«i  don't  see  how  it  is  to  gratify  me,  sir  ;  for  between  you  and  me  I  think  a  1 
the  money  that  is  spent,  or  said  to  be  spent,  in  converting  httle  blackamoors, 
had  better  have  bee^n  gi'ven  to  the  poor  and  the  destitute  ^of  our  own  country. 

«  Well,  well,  Mr.  Bland,  you  are  a  man  ot  the  world. 

"  N?t  ho^tM  7;  at' of  cour.  you  do  the  best  you  can  for  yourself,  like 
every  one  else  in  this  sinful  sphere." 

"SrMr.'Bland,!  feel  that  I  may  trust  you  with  a  degree  of  confidence 
that  I  shou  d  be  very  sorry  to  have  in  everybody.  If  you  w>ll  induce  the  old 
adv  you  mention  to  leavl  hex  ten  thousand  pounds  to  our  society,  you  shall  have 
five  hundred  pounds  for  yourself.     I  give  you  my  word  for  that  amount 

"Fhe  hundred  pounds?  That  is  not^  much  out  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Make  it  a  thousand  pounds,  and  it's  done." 

«  ¥0^^111  give  me  a  thousand  pounds  if  the  old  lady  le.ves  her  property  to 
your  society  ?     That  you  clearly  and  distinctly  promise  ? 

''That  r  clearly  and  distinctly  promise.  .      •,    . -p  j     „ 

4hen  consider   you  have  got  it ;  and    all  I  can  say  is.  that  if  you   send  one 
n«nny  piece  of  tto  Africa,  you  are  not  the  sort  of  gentleman  1  hope  you  are 
^^"Y^d  n't   intend.     Between  you  and  me,  my    friend,    I  dou't    believe     here 
is  such  apace   at  dl   as   Timbuctoo  ;  and  if  there  is,  all   the  httle  Heathens 
there   may^  go   to    the ,  you   understand,  before  they    get  any   money    out 

of  me." 

"All  right." 

The  parson  nodded  and  laughed. 

"  But  how  do  you  c^et  the  people  to  subscribe  t  -.r     /-.  u-11        rpt,,,, 

-\\Cour  principal  assistants  are  Lord  Crash  ley,  and  a  Mr  Gabble.  They 
arebotKeLn  uV-ih  personal  vanity  an  i  ^l-y  have  -  a^^^^^^^^^  to  make 
themselves  public  men  in  a  wav  that  men  ot  talent  can  do  ;  so  they  take  up 
what  is  known  as  the  '  Public  Charity  Dodge. 

"  And  the  officials  pocket  the  money  1" 

"  Exactly.''  •.     i    r  ^  .  " 

-  But  don't  these  men  subscribe  a  great  r  eal  ot  nionev 

"  Oh  dear  no  They  only  give  their  names  as  decoy  ducks  to  others  L^atcn 
th^m  sub'bing  '     I  ^' quit' ^the  other  way  ;  and  it's  an   understood  thmg  tha 

W  a  e  ne^e    tVbe  calle'd  upon  for  any  money,  so  they  P^\^  f^^ ---,^7^JP 
southing  handsoa-.e,  and  then  never  give  it  another  thought.     That  s   how   thej 

'^''- Well,"  said  Claude,  "  one  must  live  and  learn  la  this  world;  and,  certainly, 
it  don't  improve  upon  acquaintance,  I  must  say.  ^ 

-  Well,  perhaps  it  do^ t ;  but  don't  you  forget  the  old  .ady,  Mr.  Bian^J,  ana 
the  ten  thousand  pounds." 

"  That  you  may  depend  I  will  not."  r  ni     ;i.  nnv^l    wpnt  at  a  caoi- 

The  horse  in  the  gig  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Claude  Duval  wen  at  a^api^ 
tal  pace,  so  that  Oxford  Street  was  soon  gamed,  rhere  was  ^^^^Y'  ^\^j^^/^^^ 
blesLd  quiet  time  1-one  cama.e  in^^^^  S  ,^^t  -  to  tSe  Bank  of  England, 
liow,   so  that  there  was  no  difficul  y  m  d"^^"?  ;'°"    ,  •      ^^      ^^  omnibus, 

which  now  is  only  to  be  arrived  at  in   ^^^'y 7'^}'^\''J^J^^^^^^^ 
alter  half  a  dozen  stoppages,  and  the  risk  of  bemg  ^^^f  ^^f  j^"  P^f'^^ithough,    no 

No  one  on  the  line  of  road  took  the  smaUes    noUee  of  D  v^^^^ 
doubt,  he  passed  many  peisons  who  vould  not  nave  oeen  dun      y    ^^^__^ 
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CLAUDE    REJOINS    HIS    COMPANIONS,    AND    THEY    GO    TO    A    WEDDING. 
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Why,  here  are  some  soldiers,"  said  the  parson. 

At  that  word,  soldiers,  Claude  looked  up  rather  hurriedly,  for  he  had  lapsed 
into  a  sort  of  reverie  upon  the  folly  of  people  who  part  with  their  money  to  enrich 
charitable  and  religious  societies,  and  thus  deprive  themselves  of  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  that  the  world  can  bestow  upon  human  nature  — the  pleasure  of  personally 
doing  good. 

"  Soldiers  1"  he  said.    "  What  soldiers  1" 

'*  Why,  soldiers  on  horseback.    Don't  you  see  them,  Mr.  Bland  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes." 

Rather  to  his  chagrin,  we  will  not  say  alarm,  for  Duval  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  be  alarmed  exactly,  he  saw  coming  evidently  back,  tired  and  dusty  from 
their  fruitless  chase  after  him  aad  his  companions,  the  five  soldiers  and  the  two 
officers  who  accompanied  thera.  Claude  Duval  felt  in  a  moment  that  he  was 
rather  in  very  great  danger  indeed,  or  Hone  at  all. 
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cried  out  his  name,  and  apprehended  him.  The  parson  leant  back  in  the  g\g 
with  quite  a  contented  air,  little  suspecting  who  it  was  he  was  in  companionship 
with  in  that  vehicle. 

The  bank  was  reached,  and  while  Duval  waited  in  the  gig,  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman went  to  get  his  cheque  changed,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  he  very  shortly 
returned.  Claude  was  rather  anxioas  to  know  if  all  w?re  guineas,  or  if  he  had 
taken  any  notes,  for  the  latter  was  not  of  much  value  to  any  one  in  the  line  of 
business  that  Duval  was.  The  bag  in  which  the  parson  had  the  money  was 
heavy. 

"All  gold?"  ?aid  Duval. 

**No.     Five  hundred  pounds  in  gold;  and  the  rest  iu  totes." 

*'0h,  that's  pretty  well ;  and,  now,  sir,  I  presume  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  get  baek  again  as  quickly  as  we  possibly  can  ?" 

"  That  is  all,  my  friend  ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  your  reward  as  soon  as  you 
get  back  to  my  house." 

'*  I  make  no  doubt  of  my  reward,"  said  Claude,  "  and  did  not  from  the  first  ; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  a  very  good  two  hour's  work." 

*'  Pretty  fair  ;  but  I  hope  you  wid  sometimes  have  a  better." 

**  Sir,  you  are  exceedingly  kind,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  cordially  agiee  in 
that  hope,  so  verv  delightfully  uttered." 

**I  told  the  officer  who  is  on  duty  at  the  bank  that  I  had  you  with  me,  and  he 
said  he  knew  you  quite  well,  and  would  have  come  out  to  see  you  if  he  had  had 
time." 

•'  What  an  escape  !"  thought  Claude.  **  And  so  he  had  not  time  to  come  and 
say,  *  How  do  you  do,*  to  a  friend  ?" 

*'  No ;  he  was  waiting  to  speak  to  one  of  the  bmk  directors  who  was  expected 
to  come  out  every  minute  ;  but  he  told  me  to  remember  him  to  you.'* 

This  was  a  piece  of  real  good  luck,  for  if  the   constable  at  the  bank  had  only 
stepped  out  to  the  street  the  plot  must  in  a  moment  have  been  blown  to  the  winds   i^ 
by  his  repudiating  any  knowledge  of  Claude  Duval,  and  distinctly  averring  that 
he  was  not  Bland,  the  officer. 

If  possible,  Claude  put  the  narson's  horse  more  upon  its  mettle  in  going  back 
to  the  green  lane,  near  Hanger  Hill,  than  in  coming  from  it,  so  that  Oxford  Street 
was  passed,  and  Tyburn  Gate  dashed  through  at  a  strapping  pace.  The  parson, 
indeed,  requested  that  hff  would  not  go  quite  so  fast,  so  that  Claude  was  compelled 
to  moderate  his  speed  a  little;  but  still,  with  all  that,  the  pretty  little  green  lane 
was  very  soon  in  sight. 
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**  Yes/'  he  said,  "  I  see  them,  sir.  They  must  have  been  upon  extraordinary 
duty,  for  they  look  rather  fatigued  and  tired." 

The  great  thing  for  Duval  to  find  out  now  was  if  either  of  the  officers  knew  him 
personally.  The  strong  probability  was  that  they  did,  for,  otherwise,  it  would  not 
have  done  them  much  good  to  select  them  to  accompany  the  soldiery. 

**0h,  dear,"  said  Claude,  suddenly  putting  his  handkerchief  up  to  his  face; 
"did  you  ever  have  the  tooth-ache,  sir?" 

'*Dear  me,  yes,  but  not  of  late  years,  Mr.  Bland.  Have  you  got  it  now, 
sir?" 

'*  I  have,  indeed.  Oh,  such  a  shooting  pain  !  It  is  really  enough  to  drive 
any  one  quite  mad.     Oh — oh — oh  I" 

"Well,  that  is  very  unfortunate,  indeed.  But  have  patience:  it  cannot  last 
very  long,  coming  on  in  such  a  violent  manner." 

"  Oh,  can't  it,  though  !  Pray,  sir,  take  the  reins ;  I  cannot  see  to  drive.  I  do 
hope  it  will  go  away,  soon,  * 

Duval  fell  as  far  back  in  'the  gig  as  he  could  conveniently  go,  and  almost 
entirely  covered  up  his  face  v/ith  his  handkerchief,  so  that  but  very  little  of  him 
could  be  seen,  and  then  he  waited  the  coming  up  of  the  soldiers.  ^    ,,j 

"  Sir  V  he  said  to  the  pari^on,  **  sir  !'*  ""  *"' 

'<♦  Well,  what,  Mr,  Bland?" 

*'  I  have,  by  accompanying  you  to  London,  sir,  gone  out  of  the  sphere  of  my 
duty,  for  you  know,  sir,  as  I  told  you,  I  was  ordered,  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  keep  watch  for  Duval  in  the  green  lanes,  and  as  both  these  officers  know  me, 
without  a  doubt — for  what  officer  of  the  police  does  not  know  Bland  ? — I  should 
be  glad  if  the  did  not  recognise  me." 

••  But  what  can  I  do  ?" 

*'  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  say  that  I  anr;  your  servant?" 

•'  Oh,  no,  I  cannot,  Mr.  Bland.     I  am  quite  surprised  that  you  should  ask  one 
of  ray  sacred  profession  to  lie." 
^  "  Whv,  it's  as  easy  as  thieving,"  said  Duval. 

**As  what,  sir  ?" 

'*  Nothing — nothing.  I  did  but  jest,  I  was  thinking  of  the  society  for  the 
conversion  of  the  little  blackamoors  at  Timbuctoo,  that  was  all,  sir;  but  without 
any  violence  to  your  conscience,  you  can  say  I  am  a  sick  friend  of  yours,  for  if  I 
get  the  old  lady's  ten  thousand  poaiuls,  you  know,  I  shall  be  a  friend  of  yours.'' 

**  So  you  will,  Mr.  Biand,  so  you  wi  I,  and  as  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  get  you 
into  any  trouble  on  account  of  neglecting  your  dut;/  to  come  with  me,  I  will 
shield  you  as  much  as  I  can." 

*'  Thfuik  you,  sir." 

By  the  time  this  little  agreement  was  entered  into  between  Claude  and  the 
parson,  the  soldiers  had  reached  the  spot,  and  the  officers  of  police  rode  up  to 
thesig. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  one,  **did  you  meet  any  suspicious  characters  on  the 
road?'' 

*'  No,*  Sfdd  the  parson. 

"Oh— oh  !"  said  Duval. 

'•  What  is  the  matter  with  the  gentleman?'*  said  the  other  officer.'^  *-' Is 
he  ill?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  parson.  "  He  is  a  sick  friend  of  mine,  poor  fellow,  and  he  is 
suffering  great  pain  from  the  toothache,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen.  Pray  who  are 
you  looking  for  ?" 

'*  Claude  Duval  and  his  associates." 

"Then  I  sincerely  hope  you  may  find  them.  I  have  been  to  London  on  some 
business,  and  should  have  been  afraid  to  go  but  for  the  company  of  this  friend  of 
mine,  who  was  a  sort  of  protection  to  me  on  the  road.'' 

*'  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ?"  said  the  officer  who  had  first  spoken,  looking 
rather  inquisitively  at  the  parson  and  Claude.  *'  We  are  bound  to  be  rather  par- 
ticular who  we  let  pass  on  the  road,  I  assure  you." 
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>  *'  You  may  be  as  particular  as  you  like.     I  am  the  rector  of  the  parish |  * 

*^' You  may  be,  sir,  but  we  don't  know  it,  and  we  don't  take  your  word  for  it 
exactly.     Pray  consider  yourself  in  custody." 

*'  In  custody!" 

'*  Come — come,  no  resistance,  if  you  please,  or  we  shall  clap  a  pair  of  darbies 
upon  you  and  your  friend  in  a  moment.'' 

*'  Darbies  ?     Who  is  Darbies,  rny  friend  1" 

Duval  very  gently  put  his  hand  into  his  breast-pocket,  and  grasped  the  stock 
of  a  double-barrelled  pistol.  He  was  resolved  that  he  would  not  be  taken  without 
a  struggle,  but  at  the  moment  that  he  thought  that  struggle  was  quite  inveviiablej 
there  rode  up  to  the  spot  a  livery  servant  on  horseback,  who  was  going  towards 
town. 

"  What's  the  matter  V  he  cried. 

*'  Oh,  that's  right !"  said  the  parson.  "  You  know  me.  I  think  you  are  Mr. 
Price's  groom,  are  you  not  ?" 

^*  I  am,  sir,"  said  tbe  servant,  touching  his  hat. 

^*  Well,  then,  I  believe  these  police  officers  merely  mistake  me  for  Claude  Duval 
the  highwayman  :  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  say  who  I  am  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,  certainly;  yo»i  are  the  rector  of  the  parish,  sir,  as  everyone  in 
this  neighbourhood  know^s  quite  well." 

"There,"  said  the  parson,  "are  you  satisfied  now  ?" 

^^  Quite  so,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  with  a  chagrined  air.  "  But  you  will  excuse 
us,  sir,  as  we  have  a  very  difficult  duty  to  perform,  indeed." 

"Don't  say  another  word  about  it  ;  as  you  are  after  that  rascal  Claude  Duval, 
the  highwayman,  I  can  excuse  anything  that  arises  from  zeal  in  the  performance 
of  your  duty,  in  that  particular ;  only  I  do  think  that  I  look  more  like  a  gentleman 
than  a  highwayman." 

The  officers  were  very  much  mortified  that  they  had  made  such  a  mistake,  and 
kept  making  excuses,  while  Duval  was  in  an  agony  at  the  stupid  delay  of  the 
parson,  now  that  he  might  proceed  without  any  hinuerance  to  his  doing  so. 

"  Go  on — go  on,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

The  parson  touched  the  horse  with  his  whip,  and  off  they  went  again.  Each 
moment  that  he  left  now  his  enemies  behind  him  was  a  moment  of  in'^^ense  grati- 
fication to  Duval,  for  as  they  were  proceeding  to  town,  and  he  was  going  from  it, 
the  distance  between  him  and  them  increased  with  great  rapidity,  and  he  wrs 
rejoiced  accordingly. 

"  How  is  your  toothache  ?"  said  the  parson  as  he  turned  his  horse's  head  up 
the  green  lane. 

^^  Better." 

"Ah,  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,  but  you  did  not  believe  me.  Folks,  when  they 
^re  suffering  from  pain,  never  listen  to  reas'^n  ;  but  sucli  a  sudden  and  violent  ac- 
cession of  the  toothache  could  not  possibly  last  long." 

"  You  are  right,  sir  ;  it  is  gradually  dying  away." 

"Did  you  know  either  of  those  officers,  Mr.  Bland?' 

"Oh,  yes,  both  of  them  well.     One  of  them  is  named  fat,  and  the  other  TaV 

"  How  very  odd.     Eat  and  Taf.      Why,  its  just  ihe  letters  reversed." 

"Exactly  so,  sir.  And  now  here  vfe  are  where  we  started  from,  and  my  tooth- 
ache, which  I  do  believe  comes  on  just  at  the  convenient  moment  when  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  hide  my  face  from  my  friends,  has  gone  again," 

"  Why,  you  schemer,"  said  the  parson.     '*  I  don't  now  believe  for  a  moment 

at  you  had  the  toothache  at  all,  though  I  confess  you  took  me  in  at  the 
moment." 

"  Did  J,  though  ?" 

*',Yes,  you  did  ;  you  acted  it  capitally,  I  will  say.  But  I  don't  see  your  brother 
officers  yet.     They  ought  to  be  hereabouts,  I  think." 

"  We  shall  see  them,  sir,  in  good  time,  never  fear  ;  but  now  that  we  are  in 
this  quiet  lane,  where  we  are  tolerably  secure  from  interruption,  I  will  let  you  into 
as  ecret  that  very  much  concerns  the  one  thousand  pounds  you  have  with  you." 


i« 
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"  Concerns  my  one  thousand  pounds  !     You  don't  mean  it,  do  you  ?* 

"  Yes,  I  du." 

"  1  hen,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Bland,  tell  it  to  me  at  once.  Do  not  keep  Bae 
in  ignorance  another  moment." 

"  I  do  not  like  totell  it  to  you  very  hurriedly,  for  fear  it  should  be  too  great  ^ 
shock  to  your  feelings." 

'•  Bother  take  my  feelings  !  I  have  ro  feeling,  and  never  had,  but  for  my 
ir.r>ney.  Anything  that  concerns  my  money  is  everything  to  me.  Pray,  Mr, 
Biand,  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense,  for  that  is  the  worst  of  all." 

"  i  vv'ill  not,  then.  You  will  recollect  that  when  I  first  met  you  upon  this 
spot  it  was  I  who  gave  you  the  information  that  Claude  Duval,  the  notorious 
highwayman,  was  about  this  neighbourhood." 

"  Yes—y«s.' 

"  Well,  no  one  could  be  better  able  to  give  you  that  information,  to  a  certainiy, 
than  myself." 

**  Of  course  not." 

*'  Because  I  am  that  indiyidual !" 

''  You  are— that — oh,  no— What — Murder  l" 

"  I  am  Claude  Duval  I" 

The  parson  opened  his  mouth  and  let  his  hands  drop  to  his  sides,  as  though  he 
were  about  to  give  up  the  ghost.  This  ludicrous  terror  was  highly  amusing  to 
Duval,  who  had  a  hearty  contempt  for  thecharacter  of  the  parson,  as  hehad  him- 
self explained  it  to  him  (Claude).  Foi  a  few  moments  it  seemed  as  though  the 
rector  were  upon  the  point  of  fainting,  but  the  thought,  then,  of  the  jeopardy  that 
his  beloved  money  was  in,  came  over  him  and  roused  him  to  action,  and  in  a  shiiU 
voice  that  echoed  through  the  lane  again,  iie  cried— 

"  Murder  ! — murder  ! — m.urder  1" 

Duval  immediately  drew  n  pistol  and  placed  the  muzzle  of  it  against  his  throat, 
crying — 

**  Another  such  sfeout,  an-t  it  is  your  last  in  this  world.  I  have  but  to  press 
my  finger  slightly  upon  this  Lar  trigger,  and  your  brains  ar©  scattered  in  the 
lane.'' 

The  parson  was  silent  in  a  muraerjt. 

'*  Listen  to  me,'  said  Claude.  "  It  is  such  men  as  you  who  bring  true  charity 
into  contempt  when  it  ought  to  stand  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  in  popular  esti- 
mation, instead  of  being  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  humbugs  in  the  metro- 
polis. Nobody  on  earth  now  shall  save  your  money  from  me  and  my  com- 
panions, but  if  you  will  have  it  so,  your  life  will  likewise  pay  the  penalty  of  your 
folly." 

The  parson  had  just  sense  enough  left  to  comprehend  what  was  said  to  him  by 
Duval,  and  with  a  deep  groan,  he  said— 

"  Ob,  that  I  should  have  been  such  an  idiot — oh,  that  I  should  have  actually 
carried  to  town  with  me  in  my  own  gig  the  ver\  >Tan  I  so  much  dreaded  I  B»t 
say  it  is  only  a  joke.     Tell  me  again  that  you    ■■■  e  Mr.  Bland  ?' 

"  That  I  cannot  do,  for  Claude  Duval  I  am." 

With  this,  Claude  placed  to  his  lips  the  small  silvsr  whistle  that  he  always  had 
in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  blew  one  loud  clear  n^jte.  It  was  answered  by  the 
appearance  of  Jack  and  Dickon  the  other  side  of  ihe  hedge,  and  Dick  called 
out — 

"  Is  all  right  ?'* 

*'  Yes,  Dick.  Our  friend,  the  parson,  now  knows  who  we  really  are,  so  pray 
make  an  appearance,  and  bring  me  my  horse." 

"  Here  he  is,"  said  Jack,  as  he  threw  on  one  side  some  portion  of  the  hedge 
that  they  had  employed  themselves  in  effectually  cutting  down,  so  that  it  could 
be  moved  at  a  moment's  notice  by  the  hand.  *'  Here  he  is,  and  as  fresh  as  a  rose 
in  early  morning,  Claude.'* 

"  Oh,  it's  no  mistake,"  said  the  parson,  "it's  no  mistake!  I  see  now  that  I 
am  completely  deceived." 
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"  Yes  "  said  Claade,  *"  and  now  all  I  have  got  to  say  to  you  is — your  money 
and  your  life,  or  your  money  without  your  life.  Give  it  up  quietly,  and  no  harm 
will  be  dore  vou/but  if  you  refcist,  we  must  defend  ourselves.  We  never  resort 
to  yiolenceif  we  can  help  it,  and  we  don't  then  unless  it  is  quite  forced  upon  us  ; 
so  now,  sir,  you  can  please  yourself," 

t'  Take  it-^h,  take  it,"  said  the  parson  ;  and  he  drew  a  bag  from  beneath  his 
seat  of  the  gig.  and  handed  it  to  Duval,  who  instantly  placed  it  in  his  coat  pocket. 

''  And  now/'  said  Claude,  "  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  two  friends.  If 
you  please,  reverend  sir,  this  is  Dick  Turpin,  of  whom  you  may  have  heard  ?" 

«'  Oh,  dear,  yes.     Ob,  the '* 

*' And  this  reverend  sir,  is  Sixteen-string  Jack,  of  whom,  in  all  probability,  you 
have  likewise  heard  something  by  popular  rumours?" 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  have  heard  of  you  all.     I  can't  compliment  you  upon  your 
honesty,   but  if  you  let  me  go  now  at  once,  1  shall  say  that  you  did  rob  me,  cer- 
tainly, but  that  it  was  done  in  as  gentlemanly  and  good-humoured  a  style  as  possi-  ] . 
ble,  considering  all  things." 

**  We  will  not  deprive  you  of  the  opportunity  of  saying  that,"  said  Claude ; 
^'  but  if  I  might  advise  so  clever  an  individual,  I  should  say  that  your  best  plan 
would  be  to  keep  the  whole  affair  to  yourself." 

'*  Why  so  ?" 

*'  Because  I  don't  think  it  will  tell  well;  for,  if  you  say  much  a^out  the  robbery, 
and  make  a  racket  in  the  country  conceining  it.  I  shall  have  to  publish  what  you 
were  good  enough  to  tell  me  as  the  mode  in  which  the  money  affairs  of  public 
charities  are  managed.'* 

*•  Tliat  will  do .     Good-day.'' 

"  Let  him  go,"  said  Duva'l.     *^  Ha  !— ha  !" 

*'  Ha  !— ha  I"  laughed  Jack  and  Dick.     "  Ha  !— ha  !— lia  !" 

The  parson  put  his  horse  to  a  trot,  and  when  he  got  about  one  hundred  yards 
off  he  turned  lound  in  the  chaise,  and  in  a  loud  voics  cried, — 

"  Ha— ha  \" 

Immediately,  then,  he  laid  the  whiT  upon  the  horse's  back,  and  went  off  at  a 
furious  gallop,  but  he  need  not  have  done  so,  for  neither  Duval  nor  his  friends 
wished  to  pursue  him. 

*'  Well,  he  i3  a  droll  fellow,'*  said  Dick  ;  "  what  did  he  mean  by  that,  I  won- 
der ?  One  would  think  that  he  was  in  no  laughmg  humour,  at  all  events ;  but  it 
was  a  hearty  laugh." 

«« It  was,"  said  Jack. 

"I  don't  comprehend,"  said  Claude  ;  "but  it  really  is  of  no  consequence.  If 
he  can  laugh  over  his  loss,  let  him.'* 

"  Yes— but,"  sad  Jack,  "  I'm  afraid  he  is  laughing  over  some  scheme  he  has 
concocted  ao-aiast  us;  and  as  now  he  knows  us  all  three  well,  it  will  be  but  wise 
to  get  away  from  this  spot  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  do  not  know  what  force 
he  may  manage  to  bring  against  us.'* 

"That's  true,"  said  Duval,  as  he  mounted;  '•'  let  us  now  be  off,  then,  at  once. 
We  can  give  our  cattle  a  gallop,  for  they  must  be  well  rested  by  this  time ;  and  I 
suppose  they  have  feasted  upon  the  fresh  grass  1" 

'*  That  thffy  have,  Duval.     But  where  shall  we  go  ?" 

*'  Let  us  get  across  the  country  towards  Harrow.  At  the  first  post-office  we 
ceme  to,  1  will  post  a  few  lines  to  the  farm,  to  let  all  them  know  that  we  are  safe ; 
for  by  this  time  they  are  tolerably  anxious  about  us,  no  doubt." 

<•  But  they  will  have  faith  in  otrr  good  luck,"  said  Dick  ;  "  and  I  daresay  they 
fancy  we  have  distanced  our  foes  by  this  time.  Ah,  this  is  the  pace  I  like.  It  is 
a  dashing  one,  and  makes  the  blood  dance  in  one's  veins." 
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CHAPTER  CCLI. 

CLAUDS   AND    HIS    FRIENDS   MEET    VflTH.    A    LITTLE    DISAPPOINTMENT, 

intimate  acquaintance  that  Duval  and  his  friends  had  with  the  neighbour- 
as  a  great  help  to  them,  indeed.     Without  such  a  knowledge  they  could 


The 
hood  was  a  g 


DICK  AND   CLAXTDB  MEET   WITH.  A   SLIGHT  MISSAP. 

not  have  got  across  the  country  with  the  facility  that  they  dil;  but  now,  by 
taking  a  northerly  course,  they  in  a  very  short  time  got  t)  the  Harrow  Road,  and 
halted  at  the  little  village  ©f  Harlesdon  Green,  which  wai  ihea  a  very  rural  spot, 
indeed. 
Even  now  that  village,  when  you  are  fairly  in  it,  is  of  a  very  p  -imitive  character 


*\ 
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in  some  places  ;  and  the  pretty  rural  lane  leading  to  Willesden  will  well  repay  a 
visit. 

Claude  Duval  slopped  opposite  the  only  inn  which  the  village  then  possessed^ 
and  with  a  smile,  he  said, — 

"  I  don't  know  of  an  easier  adventure  than  our  last,  or  one  which  to  us  has 
been  productive  of  such  large  results  with  so  little  trouble.  In  two  hours  we 
have  earned  one  thousand  pounds  i" 

"  Don't  say  we/'  Sdid  Jack.  *'  You  have  had  it  all  to  yourself,  Duval,  this 
time.     We  have  had  little  enough  to  do  with  it,  Heaven  knows !" 

**  Yes,  Jack,  I  say  we;  for  are  we  not  by  special  agreement  bound  together  for 
the  purposes  that  bring  us  on  to  the  road  ?  Come,  I  am  rather  tired  of  the  sad- 
dle. Suppose  we  make  a  halt  here,  and  have  some  refreshment,  for  I  think  by 
this  time  we  must  be  all  in  need  of  it?" 

"With  all  my  heart,'*  said  Dick, 

**  And  me,  likewise,"  said  Jack.  "This  place  seems  as  quiet  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  place  to  be  so  near  to  London;  and  there  is  a  garden  and  a  pretty  grass 
plot  in  the  centre  of  it," 

"Then,  let  us  ride  in,"  said  Claude;  *'  I  like  to  see  to  my  horse  while  I  take 
some  refreshment  myself." 

The  entrance  to  the  garden  was  through  a  pretty  little  gate,  and  the  three 
friends  at  once  rode  through  it  on  to  the  little  plut  of  grass,  that  Jack  had  admired, 
and  which  the  horses  seemed  to  admire  as  much  as  he  did,  for  Claude  Duval  had 
no  sooner  dismounted  than  his  h-jrse  took  a  fancy  to  have  a  roll  on  his  back, 
■which  he  did,  to  the  great  derangement  of  the  saddle  and  its  appendages. 

Claude  laughed,  and  then  theie  came  bustling  out%f  the  house  towards  them 
the  landlord,  who  was  evidently  in  quite  a  passion." 

'*  Hilloa,  gentlemen  !"  he  said,  "  this  won't  do.  This  is  not  the  place  to  bring 
your  horses  into.  We  have  capital  stalls,  and  you  will  find  good  entertainment 
for  man  and  beast ;  but  we  can't  have  the  horses  in  the  garden,  you  know." 

**0h,  nonsense  \"  said  Claude,  **they  will  do  no  harm.  Bring  us  the  best  you 
have  in  the  eating  line  in  the  house,  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  the  wine  you  can 
Uiost  recommend,  and  one  bottle  of  brandy." 

Such  an  order  was  to  the  imagination  of  the  landlord  rather  magnificent,  and 
he  calmed  down  in  a  moment  concerniug  the  impropriety  of  the  horses  being  upon 
the  grass  plot  in  the  garden. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  of  course,  if  you  wish  it,  that  is  quite  another 
thing.  I  like  always  to  accommodate  myselt  to  the  wishes  of  gentlemen  as  is  gen- 
tlemen. Upon  my  life,  it  is  quite  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  that  horse  enjoying  him- 
self in  such  a  way.     A  very  fine  fellow,  indeed  !" 

The  landlord  then  bustled  off  to  execute  the  order  he  had  received,  and  Duval 
with  his  two  friends  sat  down  in  a  pretty  little  alcove  in  the  garden,  which  wa& 
completely  covered  over  by  the  boughs  of  a  monster  ash,  of  most  luxuriant 
growth. 

'*  Well,''  said  Dick,  ''here  we  are;  and  if  the  refreshment  of  this  place  is  as 
agreeable  to  us  as  this  garden  is  pleasant  and  handy,  we  will  corce  here  again.  I 
wonder,  now,  what  sort  of  man  the  landlord  really  is  as  regards  being  trusted  ?" 

"  You  would  not,"  said  Jack,  "  be  so  mad  as  to  trust  him,  would  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  but  it  would  be,  you  know,  a  wonderfully  convenient  thing  to  us 
if  we  could  do  so  upon  an  emergency."  r-i>:,s^- -  '^-;^--_rr> 

*'  Tiis  landlord,"  said  Claude,  "is  human;  and  if  it  were  worth  his  while  to 
be  a  faithful  friend  to  us,  he  would  be  such.  Perhaps,  at  some  other  time,  it 
will  be  worth  the  trying  whether  he  would  be  so,  and  we  mtist  bear  in  mihd 
that  there  are  many  men  who  would  rather  get  from  us  a  few  guineas  at  a  time, 
and  often  see  us,  than  they  would  go  through  the  notoriety  and  the  obloquy  of 
giving  us  up  or  betraying  us  to  the  police,  and  fingering  a  large  reward  at  once." 

'*  That  I  believe,"  said  Jack?;  "hut  I  am  averse  to  making  confidence^ 
Hush!  here  he  comes." 

The  landlord,  followed  by  a  very  pretty  young  girl, -now  came  to' the  alcove 
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and  ]aid  a  Joth,  upon  vrhieh  they  spread  abundance  of  cold  meat  and  home- 
made bread,  together  with  the  wiae  and  the  brandy  that  had  been  ordered  by 
Ciaude. 

The  three  friends  could  not  keep   their  eyes  off  the  girl,  she  was  so  really 
beautiful.     There  was  such  a  look  of  feminine  archness  upon  her  face,  and  her 
eyes  sparkled,  and  such  pretty   dimples  disported  around  her  mouth  when  she 
laughed,  that  they  were  quite  delighted  with  her  appearance. 
*•  Your  daughter,  my  friend  ?"  said  Dick  to  the  landlord. 
*"  No,  sir,  ray  niece,  and  a  "very  good  girl." 

*'  If  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  fair,"  said  Claude,  "  she  is  good,  indeed.*'  "* 
The  girl  blushed  at  the  compliment,  and  hastily  retired  to  the  house. 
"Ah,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  "she  is   rather  a  wilful  girl,  though  I  own  that 
she  is  good-looking.     Now,  sometimes  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunt  will  come  here 
for  a  glass  of  our  old  ale,  and  she  won't  be  civil  to  them  as  she  might  be,  you 
know.    Lor  1  gentlemen,   that  girl  might  bring  loads  of  customers  to  the  house 
if  she  wouldn't  be  so  co^ ." 
*'  Oh,  she  is  coy,  then,  is  she  ?" 

'*  Yes,  gentlemen  ;  but  as  I  often  say,  what  harm  is  there  in  a  kiss,  when  it 
does  good  to  the  house  ?     It  might  sell  me  a  bottle  of  wine." 

*'  So  it  might.     You  are  a  capital  landlord,  and  a  most  exemplary  uncle." 
Tnis  irony  was  rather  too  fine  for  the  capacity  of  the  landlord,  and  he  took  it 
as  a  compliment,  replying  to  it  that  he  always  did  his  best,  and  that  business  was 
busiiiess.     He  then  left  his  guests  to  enjoy  their  refreshment  by  themselves. 

It  turned  out  that  the  wine  was  good,  so  that  they  really  did  enjoy  the  little 
spread  amazingly  ;  and  after  they  had  thoroughly  satisfiedg  their  hunger,  Dick 
said — 

*' Was  the  money  all  in  gold,  Claude  ?" 

*'No,  half  gold  and  half  notes  ;  but  I  don't  know  what  we    shall  do  with  the 
notes.     I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  let  the  Jews  haYe  them,  to  take   to  the  con- 
tinent, at  their  own  price.'* 
"That  will  be  little  enough." 

"  Yes,  but  to  ns  they  will  be  completely  useless,  for  coming,  as  they  did,  direct 
from  the  Bank  of  England,  of  course  the  numbers  were  perfectly  well  known^  and 
they  will  be  stopped  in  all  directions." 
"  But  we  might  change  them  quickly." 

"  Yes  ;  but  we  don't  know  who  we  may  victimise  by  doing  so,  and  perhaps  be 

the  ruin  of  some  honest  tradesman.  We  rob,  but  we  do  not  rob  indiscriminately.'' 

"  Certainly  not.     You  are  quite  right,  Claude,  so  the  Jews  must  have  them.*' 

*^  I  expect  so ;  but  now  that  we  are  in  a  quiet  place  where  we  can  say  that  we 

have  a  few  minutes  to  ourselves,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  divide  the  money, 

for  if  anything  should  hap[)en  to  me,  it  is  not  then  all  lost  to  you  two." 

With  these  words,  Claude  Duval  took  the  bag  from  his  pocket  containing  the 
parson's  money,  and  laid  it  on  the  table  before  him.  It  was  a  stout  linen  bag. 
such  as  is  used  for  cash  at  the  banking-houses,  and  was  tied  up  with  a  piece  of 
whipcord  very  tightly. 

*'  He  has  taken  care  of  it,"  laughed  Dick. 

"  I  dare  say  they  tied  it  up  so  well  for  him  at  the  bank,"  said  Claude,  "  as  he 
says  they  knew  him.  I  wonder  how  I  should  have  got  out  of  the  scrape  if  he 
had  brought  the  bank  officer  out  to  see  his  old  friend  Bland  ?" 

*'  It  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  awkward  things  that  can  be  imagined, 
Claude,"  remarked  Dick.  "  la  the  middle  of  London,  too  !  Yourfonly  plan 
would  have  been  to  have  run  for  it,  and  tried  to  reach  som-e  of  the  old  family 
kens  that  are  about  Bishopsgate." 

'*  I  suppose  that  would  have  been  aSout  tk3  only  chance.  But  here  is  the  money. 
The  gold  we  can  divide,  and  the  notes — Hilloa  !" 

Dick  and  Jack  sprung  to  their  feet,  and  Claude  looked  in  amazement  at  the 
contents  of  the  bag.  A  quantity  of  farthings  and  old  buttons  rolled  from  it, 
together  with  some  folded  pieces  of  a  newspaper. 
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*♦  Done  !"  said  Claude, 

Dick  and  Jack  looked  as  blank  as  possible,  and  then  Claude,  all  at  once,  burst 
into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

**  Oh,  dear— oh,  dear  !"  he  said.  '*This  is  good.  I  don't  think  I  will  ever 
set  my  wit  up  against  a  parson  again.  He  has  fairly  done  us,  comrades.  Look 
here — see  what  our  one  thousand  pounds  has  diminished  to!     Oh — oh  I" 

**  Confound  him  !"  cried  Dick. 

**Hang  him!"  growled  Jack. 

*'  Well,  but  isn't  it  a  good  joke  V* 

*'  Joke  ?'*  shouted  Dick.  **No,  I  don't  think  it  is  a  joke  at  all.  It's  a  swindle. 
How  the  deuce  could  he  take  it  into  his  head  to  serve  us  such  an  abominable 
trick  as  this,  I  wonder  V* 

**  I  can  only  account  for  it  in  one  way,"  said  Claude,  wiping  the  tears  from 
his  eyes,  which  had  started  there  in  his  mirth.  *'  You  may  depend  when  he 
started  from  home  before  he  met  with  us  be  provided  himself  with  this  bag  of 
farthings  in  case  of  meeting  with  a  highwaymaa  on  the  road  here,  and  when  I  de- 
clared myself  to  him,  he  thought  that  he  might  as  well  try  it  upon  me  ?'* 

"  You  recollsct  how  he  laughed  when  he  got  to  a  little  distance  from 
us,  and  then  at  what  a  pretty  rate  he  went  off?" 

♦*  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  we  laughed  likewise  ;  but  he  has  got  the  laugh  at  us 
now.'* 

*' But  he  shan't  have  it  long,"  said  Dick,  **  He  lives  somewhere,  and  the 
money  is  in  his  house,  or  else  he  has  a  few  brains  that  can  be  reached  by  a  pistol- 
shot,  I  think." 

*'  Now,  Dick,"  said  Claude,  "  with  all  due  deference  to  you,  you  are  talking 
nonsense,  old  fellow.'* 

**  Nonsense  ?'* 

**  Yes,  arrant  nonsense,  I  am  to  the  full  as  disappointed  as  you  are,  but  T  am 
not  savage  over  it.  The  parson  was  quite  justified  in  serving  us  such  a  trick  if  he 
could.  I  don't  mean  to  say  but  that  I  should  like  to  give  him  something  for  hig 
cleverness  ;  but  it  must  be  something  very  different  from  the  violence  of  mere 
revenge.'* 

**  You  are  right,  Claude — yon  are  right,"  said  Dick,  as  he  sat  down,  ''  I  ough 
to  know  better,  but  it  is  provoking.* 

"  There,  Dick,  we  agree.  Hush  !  the  landlord's  pretty  niece  is  coming  this 
•way  I  think,  for  I  see  her  in  yonder  path." 

The  young  girl  approached  the  little  alcove,  and  without  waiting  for  anything 
to  be  said  to  her,  she  said  in  a  low  tone— 

*'  Go  at  once.  If  you  know  yourselves  to  be  such  as  other  men  may  inquire 
after,  with  intentions  of  violence,  go  at  once,  and  do  not  let  this  place  be  made 
the  scene  of  death,  perhaps  !" 

Dick  and  Jack  half  rose, 

•*  Sit  still,"  said  Claude.     '*  What  is  it,  my  dear,  that  you  would  warn  us  of!" 

'*  Two  mounted  men  are  at  the  front  door  of  the  house  inquiring  for  three  such 
as  you  seem,  and  they  tell  my  uncle  to  amuse  you  here  as  long  as  he  possibly 
can.** 

"  A  thousand  thanks." 

**  Oh,  no,  I  want  no  thanks,  but  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  come  here  no  more,  for 
my  uacle  will  betray  you,  although  you  are  his  guests,  and  I— "  ^ -^ 

**  And  you?    Pray  go  on." 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say.     Look  to  your  own  safety." 

The  girl  immediately  ran  off  towards  the  house  again. 

"  This  may  be  serious,"  said  Claude, 
**  It's  the  parson,  I'd  wager  a  thousand  pounds,"  said  Dick, 
**  And  I  a  thousand  buttons  and  farthings,"  said  Claude,  *'  for  here  they  arc, 
and  I  shouldn't  care  who  won  the  stakes." 

**  How  can  you  joke  in  such  an  emergency  as  this  ?" 
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**  He  always  does,"  said  Jack.  "  I  never  knew  him  begin  to  be  so  jocuhr 
as  when  he  did  not  know  if  his  life  were  his  own  for  the  next  fire  minutes." 

"  And  why  not  ?"  smiled  Claude,  "  I  disarm  fate  of  all  he  procures  to  injure- 
me  by  laughing  at  him.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  lo  langh  at 
our  misfortunes  is  your  only  true  philosophy  ;  and  by  continually  making  a 
practice  of  it,  you  get  regularly  into  the  habit,  so  that  if  anything  happens  amiss^ 
it  is  quite  a  capital  jest,  and  fails  in  all  its  powers  of  annoyance," 

Claude  was  losing  no  time,  though,  while  he  was  speaking,  for  he  had  risen 
from  his  seat  and  put  on  his  hat.  At  the  moment  that  he  did  io,  a  boy  of  the 
most  scampish  look  raced  into  the  garden,  and  deliberately  taking  Claude's  horse 
by  the  bridle,  he  cried,  as  he  tried  to  lead  it  from  the  place — 

"  Kim  up — gee  ho  !" 

"  Well,"  said  Claude,  « that's  cool." 

In  a  moment  or  two  he  was  behind  the  boy,  and  caught  hold  of  him  by  what 
he  thought  was  a  fur  cap  he  had  upon  his  head,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  his  own 
head  of  hair. 

'*  if  you  please,"  said  Claude,  "  I  prefer  my  horse  here." 

"  Oh,  dear,  Tm  cotched  !"  said  the  boy  ;  and  then  diving  his  hand  into  his- 
pocket,  he  got  out  a  clasped  knife,  which  he  tried  to  open  with  his  teeth. 

**  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Duval,  '*  you  are  such  a  young  viper,  are  you  ?  Then  I 
must  get  rid  of  you." 

Close  at  hand  was  a  blackthorn  bush  or  hedge,  that  separated  the  public 
garden  of  the  inn  from  the  little  kitchen  garden  of  the  establishment,  and  in  a 
moment  the  boy  found  himself  swung  through  the  air,  and  then  alighting  exactly 
into  the  centre  of  the  blackthorn  hedge,  which,  with  it|  millions  of  prickles,  le- 
sented  the  intrusion  in  the  most  energetic  marner. 

The  boy  roared  for  mercy,  but.  blackthorn  hedges  are  deaf  to  such  appeals,. 
The  noise  that  he  m\ide,  however,  was  such,  that  the  landlord  cantered  into  the^ 
garden,  crying  out— 

"  What's  the  matter— what's  the  matter  ?" 

"Nothing  particular,"  said  Claude,  as  he  mounted  his  horse.  '*  What's  to  pay^ 
landlord,  for  what  we  have  had  P" 

*'  Oh,  gentlemen,  you  are  not  going  yet  ?•  - 

**  Yes  we  are.     Get  out  of  the  way,  unless  you  want  to  be  ridden  over.' 

**  But  just  step  into  the  house.  I  have  got  some  rare  old  pictures  I  should 
like  to  show  you,  some  of  which  will  make  you  laugh  till  your  side  ache  again,- 
Pray  dismount,  and  come  in," 

*•  What  is  to  pay  1"  cried  Claude. 

"Oh,  dear,  they  will  go!     It's  three  guineas." 

**  Moderate  !  There's  one  of  them,  then,"  added  Claude,  as  he  gave  the  land- 
lord a  cut  with  his  horsewhip  across  the  shoulders  that  made  him  dance  with 
pain. 

Dick  and  Jack  followed  Claude's  example,  and  the  landlord  got  three  such 
slashes  upon  his  back  for  his  reckoning,  that  he  roared  agaiiJ.  The  friends 
reached  the  little  gate  conducting  into  the  high-road,  and  there  they  found  about 
eight  or  ten  horsemen  drawn  up  to  dispute  their  progress,  while  tvro  or  three  couDlry 
fellows,  on  foot,  with  pitchforks,  hovered  in  the  rear. 


CHAPTER  CCLII. 

CLAUDE   FINDS   THAT   THE   PARSON's    FARTHINGS   ARE  OF   USE. 

The  situation  of  affairs  looked  anything  but  pleasant  now,  for  the  party 
opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  friends  did  not  seem,  by  any  means,  of  the  sort  to 
give  way,  upon  a  trifling  consideration,  to  the  highwaymen. 

The  only  symptoms  of  consolation  were  to  be  observed  among  the  country 
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fellows  in  the  rear,  with  the  pitchforks;  and  they  looked  as  though  they  would 
just  as  soon  be  somewhere  else,  and,  indeed,  no  doubt  they  were  quite  prepared 
to  run  upon  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  for  so  doing. 

"Hold!"  cried  one  of  the  horsemen.  ''Bloodshed  in  this  affair  would  only 
be  folly  :  you  are  our  prisoners." 

^'  And  pray,  what  for  ?"  said  Claude. 

"  On  suspicion.  That  is  quite  enough  for  us ;  and  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that 
\rhen  I  take  a  thing  into  my  head,  there's  no  such  thing  as  getting  it  out  again. 
I  am  called  obstinate  Jones,  and  am  well  known  all  over  this  part  of  the  country 
for  my  determination  ;  therefore,  you  had  better  give  in  at  once,  as  you  see  I  am 
opposed  to  you." 

"  Peihaps,**  said  Duval,  "  you  may  get  something  in  your  head  by  your 
obstinacy,  that  you  will  be  very  glad  to  get  out  of  it,  but  will  not  have  the 
chance," 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

«A  pistol  bullet." 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?  Now,  my  friends,  you  hear  what  this  fellow  says?  We 
have  made  up  our  minds  to  apprehend  him  and  his  two  assistanis,  for  we  can 
have  no  doubt  of  what  they  are.     Highwaymen  they  were,  and    highwaymen 

^  they  are,  and  we  shall  be  doing  a  public  good  by " 

^^  "  Pray  be  quiet,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  another  of  the  horsemen.  "AH  this  talking 
is  of  no  avail.  Allow  me  to  say,  that  we  are  in  such  force  that  we  ought  to  go  ia 
and  win.     Come  on,  friends  ;  let  us  no  longer  pailey  with  these  fellows." 

Upon  this,  the  horseman  made  a  dash  forward  to  catch  hold  of  Duval  by  the 
collar;  but  he  was  foiled  by  Claude  giving  just  a  touch  to  the  rei.i  of  his  horse, 
and  swerving  on  one  side,  so  that  the  man  nearly  fell  to  the  road-way.  Several 
of  his  friends,  however,  had  followed  him,  and  among  the  rest  obstinate  Jones; 
'  but,  as  yet,  no  fire-arms  had  been  used  by  either  side;  It  was  a  kind  of  failing 
with  Claude,  not  to  make  use  of  his  pistols  until  he  was  fired  at  by  the  foe. 

The  butt-end  of  the  large  horse-pi?itol  that  Claude  had  in  his  hand,  very  pro- 
1    bably  did  quite  as  much  execution  as  firing  it  would  have  done,  and  that  he  used 
liberally  enough,  for  he  laid  it  with  such  right  good  will  upon  the  head  of  obstinate 
Jones,  that  down  that  worthy  went  as  though  he  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 

"Fire  upon  them  !"  said  a  voice. 

A  couple  of  pistols  were  discharhed  at  Duval.  The  bullet  from  one  of  them 
knocked  his  hat  off,  and  the  other  hit  him  on  the  shoulder  without  doing  him 
any  material  injury. 

*'  Forward !"  shouted  Claude,  and  his  two  friends  knew  perfectly  well  what  he 
meant,  and  by  suddenly  applying  the  spurs  to  their  horses,  they  all  three 
succeeded  in  getting  from  the  throng  of  horsemen  that  were  pressing  around  them, 
Duval  had  a  pistol  rpady  for  firing  in  his  hand,  but  at  the  moment  he  thought  of 
usiui  it  at  the  mounted  men,  one  of  the  rustics  with  a  pitchfork  made  a  savage  dig 
\\   at  his  horse,  and  did  indeed  slightly  wound  the  animal. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Claude,  "  that  I  cannot  and  will  not  forgive," 

As  he  spoke  he  levelled  his  pistol,  and  the  bullet  went  through  the  fellows 
head. 

The  occurrence  had  at  once  the  effect  of  dispersing  the  men  who  were  on 
foot,  and  they  scampered  off  as  hard  as  they  possibly  could  go,  shouting  for  help 
as  they  went. 

The  horsemen,  however,  were  not  so  easily  shaken  off,  for  although  Claude 
and  his  companions  had  got  temporarily  free  of  them,  they  were  well  armed,  and 
did  not  feel  disposed  yet  to  give  up  the  idea  of  apprehending  the  three  friends. 

"Fire  !  fire  upon  them  !"  cried  a  voice.     "They  will  have  it." 

"  Stoop,"  said  Claude. 

Bang !  bang  !  bang  !  went  three  or  four  pistol  shots,  and  the  bullets  whistled 
over  their  heads. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Claude;  "  now  for  our  broadside,  since  the  enemy  have 
ried  their  luck  — fire  I" 
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They  all  three  fired  at  the  horsemen,  and  then  without  -waiting  even  for  the 
smoke  of  their  own  fire-arms  to  pass  away,  in  order  that  they  should  see  if  they 
had  done  any  damage,  thay  turned  and  went  off  at  fall  speed. 

*'  Un — on,"  cified  Claude.  '*  Let  us  get  clear  of  our  pursuers,  at  least.  On— 
on.     They  have  no  chance  against  us  at  a  race." 

This  was  a  fact  that  both  Dick  and  Jack  knew  pretty  well,  and  although 
Claude's  horse  was  a  little  restive  on  account  of  the  wound  he  had  received  from 
the  pitchforkj  he  went  at  a  dashing  pace. 

The  effort  that  was  made  to  pursue  them  by  four  of  the  horsemen  was  so  weak 
a  one,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  four  really  put  their  horses  to  speed  in  the 
afi^air,  and  they  soon  dropped  off,  leaving  Claude  and  his  friends  to  pursue  their 
route  at  leisure.  When  Claude  found  out  thai  such  was  the  state  of  things,  he 
pulled  up,  and  said  in  a  very  anxious  tone  of  voice — 

'*  Who  is  hurt?" 

"I  am  a  little,"  said  Dick,  as  he  help  up  his  hand. 

"  Not  much  1  hope  ?"  said  Claude. 

*'  Oh,  no,  it's  a  little  scratch  with  a  bullet,  that's  all.  If  it  had  only  hit  a 
little  lower  it  would  have  rattled  about  among  my  finger  bones,  and  if  it  had 
only  hit  a  little  higher,  it  would  have  gone  past  me  altogether,  which  would  have 
been  by  far  the  most  comfortable  course  for  it  to  have  pursued,  in  my  opinion  ;  but 
as  it  is  I  caught  it." 

Dick's  hand  was  bleeding,  and  Jack  at  once  began  to  tie  it  up  with  a  hand- 
kerchief. 

"  You  escaped  ?"  said  Claude,  addressing  Jack. 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know.  If  there's  a  bullet  lodged  in  my  brains,  I  am  not  quite 
aware  of  it,  that's  all  I  have  got  to  say  about  it.  But  you,  Claude,  I'm  afraid  they 
toiched  }ou/° 

*'  On  the  shoulder,  yes  ;  but,  af(er  all,  it  is  nothing.  As  Dick  says,  though,  if  it 
had  only  been  a  little  lower  it  might  have  dene  me  harm,  and  if  it  had  been  a 
little  higher,  it  would  have  been  a  little  pleasanter.'' 

**  Let  me  bind  it  up  for  you." 

*'  Oh,  no.  It  has  done  bleeding  ;  but  if  you  will  dismount,  Jack,  and  see  if 
that  rascal  has  done  any  serious  hurt  to  the  horse,  I  shall  thank  yeu.  It  was  a 
cowardly  attempt." 

*'  It  was,"  said  Jack.  "  Just  place  your  hand  on  my  horse's  bridle,  Claude.  I 
don't  feel  any  compunction  at  the  fate  of  the  fellow  who  would  attack  the  horse. 
It  was  a  dastardly  thing." 

*'  I'm  afraid  I  blew  his  brains  out,"  said  Claude;  ''but  the  fact  is,  I  can  take 
am  injury  to  myself  pretty  calmly,  as  Heaven  knows  I  hive  taken  and  forgiven 
many  ;  but  I  cannot  stand  by  and  see  any  animal  ill-used,  or  attempted  to  be  hurt 
by  any  one.     Ts  he  much  damaged  ?" 

•'  Hardly  a  bit,  Claude.  The  point  of  the  fork  has  just  raised  the  skin  on 
the  shoulder  here,  in  a  long  furrow,  that  is  all." 

*'  I  am  glad  of  that,  indeed ;  but  it  was  a  cowardly  thing  to  touch  the  creature 
in  such  a  way.     Ii  won't  lame  him,  Jack?" 

"  Not  a  bit." 

**Then  I  feel  a  little  better,  for  if  it  had,  I  don't  know  what  T  should  have 
done.  You  can  hardly  calculate  the  kind  of  attachment  that  I  have  formed  to- 
wards this  animal  that  has  carried  me  through  so  many  dangers," 

*'  I  can  easily  understand  it,"  said  Jack,  as  he  mounted. 

"  And  I  likewise,"  cried  Dick.  *'  Why,  I  wouldn't  part  with  my  gallant  little 
steed  for  the  best  thousand  pounds  that  was  ever  laid  down  before  aay  man.  But 
what  is  to  be  the  move  now,  friends  ?  It  seems  to  me  as  if  society  at  large  were 
trying  to  make  the  roads  unsafe  for  us,  instead  of  us  attacking  society," 

Claude  laughed. 

**  That,"  he  said,  ^'  is  what  they  say  of  hunting  the  tiger  in  India,  It  is  fine 
sport,  they  say,  hunting  the  tiger,  but  when  the  tiger  turns  round  and  takes  a 
fancy  to  hunt  you,  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  remarkably  pleasant." 
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**  I  should  say  it  was  not  I" 

**Ha!  hal"  cried  Jack.  "Don't  complain  of  nothing  te  do.  Here's  a 
coach." 

**  A  family  coach?'* 

"  As  big  as  a  house,  almost. — No — it's  a  mourning  coach." 

"  The  deuce  it  is  ! — Perhaps  it's  a  funeral,  and  if  so — No — it  is  only  a  single 
coach ;  but  a  mourning  coach  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Jack,  will  it  be 
worth  while  to  stop  such  an  equipage,  think  you  ?" 

**Hardly/' said  Dick. 

^'  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Jack.  *'  If  there  are  persons  in  it,  they  are  coming 
home  from  a  funeral  you  may  depend,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
•not  have  purses  in  their  pockets,  as  well  as  any  one  else." 

"True — true,"  said  Claude;  "so  let  us  stop  the  mourning  coach." 

The  mourning-coaches  of  those  day5  differed  in  no  respect  to  those  that  now 
lumber  and  wheeze  along  our  thoroughfares  ;  as  they  were  then,  so  they  are  now, 
composed  of  old  carriages  blackened  over  to  the  sombre  tint  of  fashionable  woe. 
Tiie  vehicle  which  had  so  very  unexpectedly  come  into  sight  of  the  three  com- 
panions, was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  rickety  of  its  class  ;  and  as  it  came 
along,  drawn  by  the  two  stately  long-tailed  black  horses,  it  swsyed  to  and  fro  and 
kept  up  such  a  wheezing  and  groaning  upon  its  springs,  that  you  might  have 
heard  it  a  considerable  distance  oif. 

^'  It  looks  like  cruelty  to  stop  it,"  said  Claude,  laughing. 

"A  mercy,  rather,  to  those  who  are  within  it,"  said  Dick. 

** Decidedly  so,"  said  Jack,  "for  if  their  teeth  be  not  all  what  is  called  on 
edge  by  this  time,  they  have  no  senses." 

*'  Come  on,  then." 

Claude  galloped  up  to  the  coach,  and  while  Jack  and  Dick  without  a  word 
stationed  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  each  levelled  a  pistol  at  the 
coachman,  Duval  went  to  one  of  the  windows. 

The  coachman  understood  pretty  well  what  was  wanted  of  him,  and  dropping 
the  reins  in  a  moment,  he  rolled  off  the  box  with  an  expedition  that  no  doubt  was 
very  unusual  with  him,  and  dropping  upon  his  knees,  the  moment  he  got  to  the 
.ground,  he  Cried — 

"  Oh,  spare  my  life.  Take  all  I  have — which  is  nothing — but  spare  my  life, 
gentlemen — ob,  do  !* 

Dick  was  rather  afraid  that  the  horses  might  move  on,  so  he  held  them 
while  Jack  was  laughing  at  the  terror  of  the  coachman,  and  pretending  to  be 
only  puzzled  about  where  exactly  to  hit  hina;  but  in  a  moment  or  two  the 
coachman  thought  of  a  notable  device  to  protect  himself,  and  in  the  most 
ludicrous  manner  that  can  be  conceived,  he  held  his  hat  between  him  and 
Jack's  pistol,  dodging  it  about  as  Jack  moved  the  muzzle  of  the  weaplon,  as  though 
that  would  save  him. 

Claude,  when  he  got  to  the  door  of  the  coach,  at  a  glance  saw  that  there  were 
no  ladies,  and  in  a  voice  that  sufficiently  showed  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  he 
eried— 

**  Your  money  or  your  lives,  gentlemen  !    Be  quick  I" 


[CHAPTER  CCLIII. 

THE   ADVENTURE   WITH   THE    HEARSK,   AND    THE    REFUGE   AT  KENSINGTON. 

The  commotion  that  these  words  from  the  lips  of  Claude  Duval  producad  in 
ithe  coach  was  rather  great. 

There  were  no  less  than  six  persons  in  the  vehicle,  and  they  looked  at  each 
other,  and  then  at  the  one  man  who  had  the  audacity  to  attack  them,  for  a  few 
cnoments  in  wondering  silence. 
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**  Quick,  if  you  please/*  said  Claude.  *'  I  have  no  time  to  stand  waiting  your 
leisure.    Your  money,  find  watches,  and  rings,  gentlemen,  if  you  please." 

♦•  WeP,  that's  cool,"  said  one. 

«  Very,"  said  another. 

»'Pray,  my  friend,  are  you  aware,*'  said  a  third,  *♦  that  your  conduct  subjects 
you  to  the  greatest  suspicion  of  being  a  highwayman  ?'* 


;liiiillllitii-i| 


CLAUDE   COUNTIRFEITS   A  LOVER  AND  TAKES  UKTO   HI-MSELP  A  WIFE, 

Claude  could  not  exactly  at  the  moment  make  up  his  mind  whether  those 
words  were  spoken  in  genuine  simplicity,  or  were  intended  for  a  bit  of  grave 
irony  at  his  expense  ;  but  he  replied  in  a  firm,  clear  tone— 

**  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  in  a  jesting  mood.  This  is  a  matter  of  stern  business 
with  me.  You  see  I  am  armed,  and  it  is  better  to  give  up  to  me  quietly  what  I 
require,  than  to  force  me  to  use  violence." 


Nc.  134. 
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"  But  we  are  six.'' 

"  If  you  were  sixty,  I  would  ro"b  you.     This  is  the  highway." 

"  Wellj  that's  an  argument,  certainly.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Highway- 
man— gentlemen,  when  they  go  to  a  funeral,  do  "not  carry  arms  with  them,  and 
so  I  came  without  any,  or  you  would  not  get  mv  purse  quite  so  easily.  There 
it  is.     Take  it." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.     Now,  gentlemen,  be  quick." 

With  some  reluctance  the  purses  were  handed  to  Duval ;  but  one,  as  he  with- 
drew his  hand,  made  a  snatch  at  the  pstol  that  Duval  held  in  his  left  hand,  and 
the  barrel  of  wh  ch  rested  on  the  sill  of  the  coach-window. 

The  attpmpt  to  drag  it  from  Duval  was  unsuccessful,  and  vnth.  a  shake  of  the 
head,  he  said— 

"  Now,  sir,  what  if  I  were  a  hasty  man,  instead  ot  being  one  with  rather  more 
than  an  ordinary  share  of  temper?  I  should  shoot  you  in  a  moment,  if  I  were 
such." 

The  gentleman  shrunk  back. 

*'0h,  there  is  no  danger,  sir,"  said  Claude.  "I  have  stood  a  shot  before  now 
without  returning  it,  aad  probably  had  I  been  in  your  situation,  I  should  have 
tried  the  same  thing." 

"Who  are  vou  ?"  said  the  gentleman — "you  are  the  devil  himself,  or  Claude 
Dnval." 

"  The  latter,  at  your  service." 

"  If  I  did  not  think  so  !  Here  is  my  watch.  You  will  find  it  a  good  one,  and 
here  is  my  ring,  that  I  value  far  more  than  its  worth,  which  does  not  exceed  a 
few  2;uineas  ;  but  vou  must  have  it." 

"Oh,  no;  keep 'it.'* 

"  Can  you  be  so  generous  ?" 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  Claude,  with  a  smile,  "it  is  easy  to  be  generous  with  what 
don't  belong  to  one." 

"  I  won't  be  robbed,''  said  an  old  gentleman  in  a  corner,  who  up  to  now  had 
not  said  a  word.     "  I  won't  stand  it !' 

"  Oh,  have  I  not  had  your  purse,  sir  ?"  said  Claude. 

"No,  nor  you  shan't  either  !  There  now.  Be  oiF  with  you,  you  vagabord  I  I 
never  was  robbed,  and  I  ain't  going  to  begin  now." 

"Then,"  said  Claude,  "  I  very  much  regret  that  I  may  possibly  be  of  some 
inconvenience  to  these  other  gentlemen  ;  but  as  I  shall  have  to  blow  out  the  few 
brains  you  have,  why  I " 

As  he  spoke,  Claude  threw  up  the  pan  of  his  pistol,  and  sorted  the  priming. 
^  "  Oh,  Lord,  no  !"  cried  the  old  gentleman.     "  Take  the  money  !     Oh,  dear !  — 
oh,  dear  !  take  the  money  ;  but  I  only  hope  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  living 
to  see  you  hr  nged  some  day," 

"Thank  you,  sir — thank  you.  Your  watch,  if  you  please.  Come,  be  a  little 
quicker  in  your  movements,  if  you  please." 

*'  Take  it,  you  villain  ;  and  as  I  say,  I  only  hope  I  shall  see  you " 

"  Oh,  you  said  that  before,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  have  only  to  add  to  it  that  I  would  go  twenty  miles  any  day  for  the 
gratification,  that  I  would." 

"  A  very  kind  and  christian-like  idea,"  said  Claude.  "And  now,  gentlemen, 
I  will  bid  you  good  day,  and — Ah  !" 

Jack  had  blown  a  shrill  call  upon  the  whistle  that  he  always  had  with  him, 
and  Claude  knew  that  it  was  a  warning  of  danger.  Upon  turning  quickly,  he 
saw  Jack  standing  as  high  in  his  stirrups  as  he  could,  and  looking  across  the  fields. 

"  What  is  it,  Jack  ?" 

"  The  Philistines." 

"  Very  well — I  have  completed  the  present  job.  Let  us  be  off.  Drive  on, 
coachman,  as  soon  as  you  like ;  your  load  is  a  trifle  lighter,  but  not  much." 

"  This  way,"  cried  Jack.  "  There  is  a  strong  force  coming  across  the  mea- 
dows.   It  is  time  we  were  cfi^." 
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Duval's  horse  was  a  few  inches  taller  than  Jack's,  and  by  raising  himself  in 
the  stirrups,  Claude  was  therefore  enabled  to  take  in  a  rather  more  extended  line 
of  vision.  The  sight  that  he  saw  in  the  meadows,  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off,  was  one  sufficient  to  excite  serious  forebodings. 

There  were  about  twenty  well-mounted  men,  with  arms  glistening  in  their 
hands,  coming  right  on  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  upon  which  the  robbery  had 
been  committed. 

"  Humph  !"  said  Claude.  '*  This  is  a  case  in  which  it  is  wise  to  show  your 
foes  a  swift  pair  of  heels.     Come  on." 

They  did  not  pause  another  moment,  but  at  a  full  gallop  they  dashed  past  the 
coach  that  was  still  stationary  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  for  the  coachman  had 
not  yet  summoned  up  sufficient  courage  to  mount  his  box  again  and  be  off. 

The  speed  at  which  Duval  and  his  two  friends  went  made  them  look  more  like 
three  apparitions  than  living  men,  and  they  were  very  soon  quite  out  of  sight  of 
the  coach. 

It  would  appear  now,  from  the  conduct  of  the  strong  force  of  mounted  men  that 
were  coming  by  a  short  cut  over  the  meadows,  that  they  were  well  aware  of  the 
spot  of  ground  upon  which  Duval  and  his  comrades  were  stopping,  and  that  their 
object  had  been  to  take  tnem  by  surprise;  for  the  moment  the  three  highwaymen 
started  oflf  on  such  a  gallop,  the  whole  party  renewed  its  speed,  and  speedily  o-ot 
into  the  main  road,  through  a  gate  that  a  countryman  officiously  opened  for  them. 

**  There  they  go!'*  cried  the  man.  "There  they  go— right  away  down  the  road. 
I  was  a'hiding,  and  seed  'em  rob  the  coach — Lut  I  didn't  say  nDthing,  in  course,'* 

"And  why  not?"  shouted  the  foremost  of  the  horsemen. 

"He!  he!"  laughed  the  countryman.  **  Why  not?  Ho!  ho!  That  be  a 
good  joke.     I  beant  a  fool  quite." 

"  Come  on,  my  friends,"  cried  the  foremost  horseman,  now,  paying  no  further 
heed  to  the  countryman's  protestations  regarding  his  own  wisdom.  "  Come  on! 
We  must  have  them  now.  it  may  be  a  loni^  chase,  but  they  must  give  m  at  last. 
On—on !" 

With  a  cheer,  for  their  numbers  gave  them  courage,  the  whole  party  now  put 
their  steeds  to  speed,  and  dashed  on  after  Claude  Duval  and  his  friends  on  the 
high  road. 

The  principal  disadvantage  that  the  highwaymen  new  were  under,  consisted 
in  the  fact,  that  the  whole  <  f  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  had  got 
gradually  alarmed,  and  was  cognisant  of  their  presence  somewhere  or  another 
about  that  spot.  In  every  individual  they  saw  an  enemy^  and,  unfortunately, 
their  course  was  towards  London,  and  tfiey  were  such  a  short  distance  from 
the  metropolis,  that  the»e  was,  in  truth,  every  likelihood  of  meeting  foes  in  front, 
as  well  as  by  being  hotly  pursued  by  those  behind. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  that,  no  doubt,  would  have  appalled  men  more 
accustomed  to  face  extraordinary  dangers  than  were  our  friends  ;  but  of  all  persons, 
they  were  the  least  likely  to  allow  themselves  to  be  beaten  down  by  the 
difficulties  of  their  present  situation. 

After  the  hair-breadth  escapes  they  had  had  from  time  to  time,  and  the  adven- 
turous kind  of  life  they  had  led,  we  must  not  suppose  that  a  trifle  would 
subdue  their  spirits. 

Confident  in  the  speed  of  their  horses — confident  in  their  own  courage,  they 
rode  on,  until  an  unexpected  circumstance  began  to  show  Claude,  that  since  speed 
would  be  much  longer  out  of  the  question,  and  since  force  would  not  avail 
against  so  many  foes,  they  must  have  recource  to  finesse  to  save  themselves, 

The  circumstance  that  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  afi"airs  was,  that  Claude  found 
his  horse  beginning  to  fail  him,  and  upon  glancing  to  the  ground,  he  saw  that 
the  wound  the  animal  had  received  from  the  dung-fork,  and  which  had  looked  to 
be  so  superficial,  was  bleeding  profusely. 

*'  Hold  !"  he  cried,  and  he  drew  up  within  as  small  a  pace  as  he  conveniently 
could.     His  two  comrades  shot  past  him  for  some   distance  before  they  could 
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stop  their  steeds,  but  they  did  so  as  soon  as  possible,  and  turned  and  came  back 
to  him. 

**  For  mercy's  sake  let  us  get  on,"  cried  Jack.  "Every  moment  now  it  most 
precious  to  us." 

*'  It  is,"  said  Dick.    <«;Wbat  is  the  matter,  Claude  V* 

**  Everything.    Look  at  my  horse." 

**  Good  gracious  !"  cried  Jack. 

Poor  Jack  was  not  exactly  the  man  he  was  once,  when  he  was  upen  the 
moment  equal  to  any  emergency  ;  but  still  he  had  some  of  the  old  spirit  left  in 
him,  and  he  saw  in  a  moment  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  horse  that 
was  wounded. 

With  a  marvellous  celerity,  he  tore  open  the  vallise  that  was  at  his  saddle- 
back and  got  out  a  bottle,  from  which  he  smeare  1  a  kind  of  white  ointment  on  to 
his  handkerchief.  Then  plucking  from  the  road-side  a  handful  of  fine  'grass  he 
made  it  as  flat  as  he  could  and  placed  it  over  the  wound  of  the  horse.  The  hand- 
kerchief then  he  placed  over  it,  and  the  white  composition  that  he  had  taken  from 
the  bottle  caused  the  handkerchief  to  adhere  so  fast  to  the  coat  of  the  horse, 
that  the  poultice  ©f  grass  was  well  kept  on,  and  the  bleeding  stopped. 

"What  was  it  V  said  Claude. 

"A  blood  vessel,"  said  Jack,  "that,  no  doubt,  was  grazed  by  the  pitch-fork, 
and  which  would  have  given  no  trouble  if  the  horse  had  had  a  night  and  a  day  to 
rest,  but  which  has  given  way  with  the  hard  gallop  he  has  had." 
^    "  Ah !  no  doubt." 

**  Mount  and  be  off  again,"  said  Dick, 

Clande  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  but  the  horse  shook  and  hung  its  head,  and 
he  withdrew  it  ag^in. 

**  It's  of  no  use,"  said  Jack  mournfully.  **  The  creature  would  go  down  with 
you  the  first  step,  Claude." 

"Then  we  are  in  for  it,'*  said  Dick,  "  and  no  mistake.  Hark  !  how  those 
fellows  are  coming  on.     It's  like  thunder." 

"  Ely  !**  cried  Claude.  '*  You  two  can  save  yourselves.  I  implore  you  do  so. 
Leave  me  here.    Good-by  both  of  you.    Be  off," 


CHAPTER  CCLIV. 

THE    HIGHWAYMEN    HAVE    TO    ABANDON    THEIR    HORSES. 

**  Just  say  that  again,  Claude,"  said  Dick,  **  that  I  may  be  sure  of  what  you 
mean,  my  old  friend,  for  I  don't  exactly  think  it  was  you  who  aavised  me  to  leave 
a  friend  in  distress." 

••Nor  I  either,"  said  Jack. 

**  Nay,  but  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  I  cannot  go  with  you, 
so  you  must  go  without  me." 

«'  Not  I." 

•*  Nor  I ;  and  as  far  as  that  goes,  Claude,  what  is  to  hinier  you  from  mounting 
my  horse  ?  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  creature  will  carry  double  for  many 
miles,  or  that  it  will  make  such  good  speed  as  when  it  has  only  one  on  its 
back ;  but  it  will  go  for  a  time,* 

*'I  should  only  impede  you,  Dick.*' 

**  Claude,  you  impede  us  both  now,"  said  Jack,  '*  Is  this  fair  to  keep  us  here 
parleying  with  you,  while  our  enemies  are  gaining  on  us  at  every  step  ?" 

Claude  saw  th-jt  if  he  were  to  persevere  in  his  opposition  he  should  run  the 
risk  of  sacrificing  his  two  friends.  He  no  longer  hesitated,  but  managed  ta 
scramble  up  behind  Dick. 

«'  That's  right,"  said  Jack ;  »'  now  let  us  be  off."  '^^^  ' 
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'•And  abandon  my  gallant  steed  ?"  said  Claude,  **  Oh/that  is,  indeed,  a  pang 
to  me.  Stop,  Dick.  I  will  shoot  it  first.  It  shall  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  my 
enemies." 

**  Hold  !'*  said  Jack.  *'  You  doa't  know  what  you  are  saying,  Claude.  Do  you 
think  your  enemies  have  any  animosity  against  your  horse  ?  Quite  the  contrary. 
They  will  take  capital  care  of  it,  and  who  knows  but  you  may  recover  it  again  V 

**  There  is  hope  in  that.     Off  and  away,  then  !" 

By  this  time  their  pursuers  had  made  great  progress,  and  the  position  of  Duval 
and  his  friends  became  one  of  the  most  doubtful  character.  Nevertheless,  they 
did  gallop  oflf,  and  Dick,  seeing  a  turning  to  the  right  that  appeared  to  lead 
somewhere  among  trees  and  fields,  [took  to  it,  for  ^  he  felt  by  the  manner  in 
which  his  horse  plunged  forward,  that  it  could  not  long  sustain  both  his  weight 
and  that  of  Claude's. 

«  On— on  !"  cried  Jack.     *'They  see  us,  I  do  think/' 
^.  Dick  urged  his  horse  forward  until  they  came  to  a  little  kind  of  brook,  and 
thcQ  the  creature  made  an  attempt  to  leap  it,  and  fell,  throwing  off  both  its  riders, 
Claude  was  not  hurt,  but  Dick  was  a  little  stunned. 

"  Oh.'lhis  will  be  fatal !"  said  Jack. 

"  Not*  so,"  said  Claude  ;  *'  we  have  a  few  minutes  yet  that  we  can  call  our 
own.  Yonder  is  a  cottage.  We  must  get  in  there  for  safety.  I  advise  that  we 
strip  the  horses  of  all  their  garniture,  and  turn  them  botli  into  yon  meadow. 
Who  shall  say  that  they  are  ours  ?  The  ofiicers  will  see  them  quietly  grazing, 
and  probably  take  no  notice  of  them." 

*'  A  good  idea,"  said  Jack. 

On  the  moment,  he  began  to  carry  the  thought  into  operation.  Dick  was  too 
much  confused  by  his  fall  to  know  very  well  what  they  were  about,  and  he 
allowed  Claude  to'  lead  him  to  to  the  cottage,  while  Jack  took  the  saddles  and 
bridles  from  the  horses,  and  hid  them  under  the  hedge,  and  then  he  turned  both 
the  animals  into  the  field. 

'*  You  are  not  much  hurt,  Dick  ?*  said  Claude. 

**  Oh,  no — no  !  only  a  little  tap  on  the  head.  The  trees  are  not  spinning  round 
and  round  with  me  haU  so  fast  as  they  were  a  moment  or  two  ago.  I  sh^ll  be 
all  right  soon." 

"I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it." 

Jack  soon  came  on  at  a  quick  pace  behind  them,  and  the  sound  of  his  feet 
had  the  effect  of  rather  alarming  Dick  a  little.     He  faced  about  hastily,  saying — 

"Your  pistols,  Claude — your  pistols  1  Where  are  they?  I  hear  some  ons 
comine." 

"  It'^s  only  Jack.    All's  right,  Dick."  '^'^  '" 

"Oh,  Jack,  is  it?  How  confused  I  am  still,  to  be  sure.  And  where  are  our 
horses,  old  fellow  ?" 

"  Ail  safe." 

"  Oh,  well,  if  you  say  they  are  all  safe,  I  know  they  are,  and  no  mistake." 

"  On — on  with  you  !"  cried  Jack,  *'  or  we  shall  be  seen." 

"This  will  do,"  said  Claude,  as  he  pushed  opea  the  door  of  the  cottage, 
although  at  the  time  he  did  so  he  did  not  by  any  means  feel  sure  that  it  wo  aid 
do,  and  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  might  have  to  fight  for  their  lives  yet. 

The  cottage  belonged  to  a  labourer  and  his  family.  Fortunately,  the  only 
portion  of  the  family  that  was  at  home  was  a  girl  of  about  twelve  years  of  age  ; 
but  the  labourer  and  his  wife  were  there,  and  they  both  started  to  their  leet  at 
the  moment  of  the  entrance  of  Claude  and  his  friends. 

The  man  wa«!  smoking  a  pipe,  and  he  called  out- — 

"  Hilloa  1  Who  are  you,  I  wonder  ?  You  don't  make  much  ceremony  in 
coming  into  a  man's  house,  I  take  it."  -^ 

*' Hush,  Robert,"  said  the  wife,  **  they  are  gentlemen." 

*'  Gentlemen  be  hanghed !  I  don't  care.  I  pays  my  way,  and  since  I 
have  got  the  fifty  pounds  my  brother  Bill  left  me,  I  don't  care  for  nobody;  not  L" 

"  There  is  no  safety  here,'*  said  Dick. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Claude.     '*  Let  me  manage  the  affair." 

ALdvancing',  then,  to  the  man,  Claude  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face,  saying— 
"  Hark  yoi!,  my  friensl.     I  am  Claude  Duval,  the  highwayman,  and   these  are 
two  friends  of  mine.      The  officers  are   after  us,  and  if  you  give  U3  up,   you  will 
get  a  good  reward — as  much  as  five  hundred  pounds." 
"  Five  hundred  pounds!     Oh,  won't  1 1'' 
-'  No,  you  won't." 
'What''* 

"  1  say  you  won't,  hecause  if  you  do,  your  throat  will  De  cut  by  some  friends  of 
mine  as  soon  as  they  can  conveniently  spare  time   to   do   it;  but   if  you  hide  us 
from  the  oflScers,  I  will   give   you  this   bag  of  money.     It  contains  the  splendid 
boo'y  for  which  we  have  got  into  this  scrape — a  thousand  po'-ands." 
"  A  thousand  pounds!"  cried  the  labourer,  staggering  back. 
"  Yes,  a  thousand  pounds.    Our  lives  are  worth,  to   us,  more  than  that  sum  ; 
hu    it  is  all  we  have  with  us — Hide  us  somewhere,  and  the  money  is  yours." 
'■  Oh,  won't  I  !" 

'   That  is  right.    There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.*' 
*'  Oh,  Robert,"  said  the  wife,  "  where  can  you  hide  three  men  ?" 
'  In  the  dry  well,''  said  the  girl. 

••Ah,  yes,  that's  the  very  place,"  said  the  labourer.   "Come  this  way,  and  I'll 
def  .•  the  devil  himself  to  find  you.    Perhapg  you  won't  like  the  place,  though?" 
'   Wp  will  tell  you'that  when  we  see  It." 

!  he  man  led  the  way  to  the  back  garden  of  his  cottage,  and  showed  Claude 
a'Ki  his  friends  a  dry  well  of  about  twelve  feet  only  in  depth,  down  which  they 
C'-ii'd  jump  with  ease,  and  which  would  just  about  hold  them  standing 
tf.     ther. 

'  INow,  1  tell  you  what,"  said  the  labourer,  **  you  three  get  in  there,  and  I'll 
h  I  own  an  old  piece  of  tarpaulin  on  to  your  heads,  and  above  that  again  I'll 
it'  OAT  some  straw  and  garden  litter;  and  if  that  don't  hide  you,  the  deuce 
1:     '1  it." 

'    Don't  smother  us,"  said  Dick. 
Oh,  never  fe^r,  you'll  get  air  enough," 

Hark !''  said  Jack.     *'  Do  you  hear  the  horses'  feet  in  the  lane  1" 
T'ley  all  listened,  and  they  heard  a  loud  voice  say — 
Let  a  couple   of  men,  with  their  fire-arms  ready,  stand  by  that  stile,  and 
ri       iier  two  of  them  keep  guard  at  the  beginning  of  the  lane," 
Quick — quick!     In  with  you,"  said  the  labourer. 

le  friends  no  longer  hesitated,  but  got  into  the  old   dry  well.     The  piece  of 
f  r     ulin  was  let  down  upon  their   heads,   and  the  litter  was  thrown  upon  it. 
weight  was  nothing,  but  the  concealment  was  perfect, 
C'aude,"  whispered  Dick. 
Yes — yes.     Are  you  all  right,  now,  Dick?" 

Oh,  yes,  yes ;  but,  J  say,  the  parson's  bag  of  dummies  will  do  good  service 
V       won't  it?" 
Caphal!" 

Oh,  don't  talk,"  said  Jack  ;  "and  don't  you  be  laughing,  Dick.     How  can 
?" 

Oh,  but  it  is  such  a  capital  thing." 
Hush!    Oh,  hush!" 
'  le  attention  of  the  whole  three  of  them  was  now  directed  to  a  scene  of  great 
usion  that  took  place   in  the  cottage.     It  was  quite  evident  that  the  pursuers 
'  impressed  w.th  the   idea  that  the   three  highwaymen  lad  sought  shelter 
'8,  and  that  they  were  in  fome  hiding  place  about  the  little  building.    The 
urer   was  expostulating,  the   officers  were  screaming,  and  occasionally  the 
I'  voice  of  the  woman  protesting  were  heard  above  the  other  sounds. 
Do  you  want  to  knock  my  place  down  ?"  said  the  labourer,    **  What  is  the 
f  banging  the  walls  of  my  little  bit  of  a  crib  at  that  rate,  I  should  like  to 

,    9'* 

v  : 
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"  Oh,  you  ruffians  !"  shouted  the  woman,  **  what  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  Do 
you  think  that  Heaven  knows  how  many  highwaymen  can  get  under  a  chair,  or 
up  the  chimney  ?  Perhaps  you  had  better  look  in  the  flower-tub,  or  the  tea- 
caddy  for  them/' 

"There's  my  silver  thimble  up  stairs,"  said  the  daughter;  **  would  you  like  to 
look  inside  that  for  them  V 

''  They  are  here— they  must  be  here !"  cried  a  voice.  "They  can't  disappear 
underground  !" 

**  I  don't  know  that,'*  whispered  Dick. 

"Hush  !— oh,  hush!" 

At  this  moment,  a  party  of  the  officers  sallied  out  into  the  garden,  and  began  to 
look  about  them  with  rage  and  disappointment,  for  there  was  positively  no  percep- 
tible hiding-place  in  it. 

"  Confound  you,  where  are  they  ?"  cried  one. 

J'  How  should  I  know." 

'^  Do  you  mean,  now,  to  tell  us  that  a  party  of  rascals  did  not  a  little  while 
ago  rush  into  your  cottage,  without  even  so  much  as  asking  your  leave  to 
do  so  V 

"  Why,  if  you  came  to  that,  they  did." 

"  Ah,  now  it  is  coming  out,  is  it  ?  Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  pretty  fellow  ! 
And  so,  you  admit  that  a  set  of  vagabonds  did  make  a  rush  into  your  cottage  ?' 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Ah — good  !  Hilloa,  friends,  come  round  and  listen  to  this  fellow's  confession. 
He  is  getting  a  little  alarmed  now,  1  take  it,  and  is  about  to  tell  the  truth  at 
last.     Let  me  interrogate  him." 

The  officers  collected  around  the  labourer ;  and  he  who  thought  he  was  very 
successfully  getting  the  truth  out  of  Idm,  continued — 

"Do  you  admit  that,  a  little  while  ago,  a  party  of  men  broke  into  your  cottage 
i  in  a  violent  manner?'' 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Ah,  well,  that  is  something.  Oh,  I  knew  we  should  get  it  from  him  by  a 
little  perseverance — I  have  experience  in  such  cases.  Now,  my  friend,  you  are 
adopting  a  very  prudent  course,  v  hat  did  those  men  say  to  you  when  they  came 
into  your  cottage  a  little  while  ago?" 

"  I  was  smoking  my  pipe." 

*'  Yes,  yes  ;  well,  go  on." 

*'  And  they  pushed  open  the  door,  and  in  they  came." 

''  And  what  did  they  say  ?  that  is  the  pcint." 

*'  Oh,  you  ought  to  know,  for  you  spoke  first.  You  know  very  well  what  you 
said.  It  was, — '  Hilloa  !  is  there  any  highwavmen  here  ?'  or  something  of  that 
sort." 

"You  villain!" 

'*  Lor,  what  for  ?  You  asked  me  if  any  rascals  had  broken  into  my  cottage,  aud 
I  couldn't  gainsay  you,  for  only  five  minutes  ago  that  was  just  what  you  all  did. 
It's  the  honest  trath  ;  and  I'm  only  quite  astonished  that  you  should  think  I 
meant  to  say  no  to  it," 

The  officer  was  in  such  a  rage  at  being  thus  tricked,  that  he  could  not  find 
words  in  which  to  convey  his  indignation.  He  stamped  and  swore,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  his  comrades,  who  were  quite  willing  to  have  a  iau^h  at  his  ex- 
pense, aud  then  one  of  them  said,  in  a  loud  voice, — 

"  It's  clear  enough,  if  those  we  have  been  after  have  been  here,  that  they  are 
now  gone  again.  There  isn't  a  hiding-place  for  a  cat  in  the  whole  premises,  tliat 
I  can  see." 

''What's  this  ?"  said  another,  approaching  the  well. 

"  Why,  we  make  that  into  a  kind  of  litter-bin,"  said  the  labourer  ;  "but  if 
you  like,  I'll  fork  it  all  out." 

"  Oh,  no— no." 

The  officers  now  collected  in  a  knot,  and  whispered  to  each  other.    The  con- 
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sultation  was  anything  but  satisfactory,  and  was  rather  a  lamentation  over  their 
non-success  in  finding  the  highwaymen,  whom  they  had  actually  traced  to  that 
spot,  and  who    then    had    disappeared    as    completely   as   though  they   had 
vanished  into  thin  air  like  ghosts.     The  whole  affair  was  quite  inexplicable,  for, 
although,  in  consequence  of  that  cottage  being  the  only  one  upon  the  spot,  the 
officers  thought  it  more  than  probable  Claude  and  his  friends  had  taken  refuge 
there,  yet  they  felt  quite  satisfied  that  now  there  they  were  not. 
Yet  the  piincipal  officer  made  one  last  appeal  to  the  labourer. 
•*  Listen  to  me,  my  good  friend,"  he  said.  '•  You  have  had  your  joke,  and  there's 
an  end  of  that,  and  now  let  us  proceed  to  business.     If  you  can  take  us  to  where 
we  shall  find  those  whom  we  seek,  here  is  a  twenty  pound  note  at  your  service." 
''  Don't  1  wish  I  could  !" 

"  I'll  make  it  fifty  pounds.      Come,  now,  that  will  do,  won't  it  ?" 
*'  How  can  you  go  on  aggravating  a  poor  man  with  your  twenty  and  your  fifty 
pound  notes,  in  such  a  way^?     It's  enough  to  unsettle  a  fellow  for  life,  that  it  is. 
I  don't  know,  1  tell  you,  anything  about  the  men.^ 

"  New,  my  fine  fellow,  listen  to  me.     The  principal  person  that  we  seek  is 
no  other  than  Claude  Duval." 
*'  What-,  the  great  highwayman  V 

_**  You  may  call  him  great  if  you  like,  but  we  consider  him  only  a  notorious 
criminal,  for  whom  the  gallows  is  waiting,  and  if  you  can  tell  us  where  to  lay- 
hands  upon  him,  here  is  a  hundred  pound  note  you  shall  have." 

"Oh,  gracious!  do  you  want  to  drive  a  fellow  mad?     Why,  I'd  give  up  my 
own  father  for  half  the  money." 
*'  Very  well :  good  day." 

With  an  astonishing  abruptness,  the  officers  left  the  cottage.  They  now  felt 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  the  labourer  really  knew  nothing,  and  that  they  must 
have  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  Claude  and  his  two  friends  had  entered 
the  cottage;  and  yet  that  they  were  still  somewhere  close  about  the  spot,  they 
could  not  doubt,  for  that  they  had  entered  the  lane,  and  were  not  come  out  of  it, 
was  a  fact  that  it  would  have  required  a  deal  of  evidence  to  induce  them  to  doubt. 
The  officers  collected  together  in  the  lane,  and  took  serious  counsel  with  each 
other,  as  to  what  should,  or  what  could  be  next  done.  He  who  was  the  principal 
among  them,  spoke, — 

'*  There  is  some  trick  in  it,"  he  said,  "  that's  quite  clear,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  we  shall  find  it  out  will  be  by  watching.  There's  some  hiding-place  here- 
abouts, that  we  might  be  months  seeking  for,  and  then  never  discover  ;  but  they 
must  come  out  of  it  some  day.'* 

"  The  horses,  too,"  said  one,  "  that's  one  of  the  most  singular  parts  of  the  whole 
affair  to  me,  for,  beyond  the  one  horse  that  we  have  got  hold  of,  and  which  they 
abandoned  because  it  «vas  hurt,  we  have  seen  nothing  of  the  others." 

Even  as  this  was  spoken,  Dick's  and  Jack's  horses  were  quietly  nibbling  at 
the  young  grt^ss  within  his  sight;  but  so  natural  did  it  seem  for  horses  to  be  in  a 
meadow,  that  he  never  suspected  they  belonged  to  the  highvvaymen.  Had  the 
cattle  not  been  divested  of  their  harness,  of  course  there  would  have  been  imme- 
diate suspicion  ;  but  as  it  was,  they  created  none. 

"  Now,  listen  to  me,"  said  the  principal  officer.  '*  I  have  a  proposition  to  make 
to  you  all." 

The  others  listened  attentively. 

"  I  propose  that  one  of  you  get  gently  up  into  a  tree,  and  there  Mait  while  all 
the  rest  of  us  trot  off  as  though  we  had  given  the  affair  up  as  a  bad  job  alto- 
gether. We  must  go  above  a  mile,  when  we  will  turn  round,  and  come  very 
quietly  back,  and  keep  under  the  hedge  at  the  top  ef  the  lane.  The  one  who 
will  be  in  the  tree  can  then,  if  he  sees  anything  of  the  highwaymen,  fire  a  pistol, 
which  will  be  a  signal  to  us  to  push  on," 

•♦  That  will  do,"  said  the  others. 
.   "  Very  good.     Now,  which  of  you  will  go  into  the  tree  ?" 
This  was  a  question  that  seemed  to  be  much  easier  asked  than  answered ;  and 
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after  considerable  conteniion  among  them,  it  was  settled  by  drawing  lots,  nnd 
the  one  that  it  fell  upon  to  go  upon  the  iroublesome  and  dangerous  duty,  looked 
as  grim  as  possible  about  it. 

••  Well,  if  1  must  I  roust,"  he  said  :  "  so  here  goes." 

With  these  words  he  commenced  cliaibing  a  tall  chestnut  tree  in  the  lane. 


i 


THB  LABOURERS  DAUGHTiR  APPElSiS   THE  lilKEE  iiilE>DS   UP    1>A^GER. 

CHAPTER  CCLY. 

SHOWS  HOW  CLAUDE  ESCAPED  AND  MET  WITH  A  STRAN3K  ADVENTURE. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  officer  upon  whom  the  lot  had  fallen  to  keep 
watch  in  the  tree,  was  anything  but  pleased  with  his  po*»ition,  perched  up  in  its 
branches. 


No.  135. 
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*'  I  say/'  he  cried.    "  Hilloa  !'* 

**  What  now  ?"  said  he  who  was  in  command  of  the  party. 
*'  Why.  I  only  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  I  am  a  nice  mark 
for  a  pistol  hullet  here,  if  Duval  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  fire  at  me." 
*'  Oh,  you  keep  quiet  and  you  will  be  all  right." 

"Shall  I?" 

'•Of  course  you  will.  If  you  don't  fire  at  him,  he  won't  fire  at  you;  and  if 
he  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  do  so,  you  know  you  have  all  the  chance  of 
escaping  the  bullet,  by  its  hitting  against  some  of  the  branches  of  the  tree." 

'«  Yes,  that's  a  comfort." 

The  other  officers  who  had  escaped  the  duty,  and  who,  until  the  lots  were 
being  drawn,  had  looked  rather  serious  over  the  affair,  for  fear  it  should  come  to 
their  chance  to  have  the  onerous  post,  now  seemed  quite  amused  at  the  dolorous 
light  in  which  their  comrade  viewed  the  affair,  and  they  were  all  on  the  laugh. 

*'Now,  let  us  be  off,"  said  the  principal  officer,  "  and,  no  doubt,  Martin  will 
be  able  to  give  ls  some  mformation  soon,     Good-by,  Martin/' 

«  Oh,  good-by !    Are  you  going  ?" 

u  Yes — yes." 

"  Very  well.     Perhaps  you  will  remember  me  in  your  prayers." 

They  all  laughed  at  this  ;  but  Martin  did  not  seem  to  see  the  remotest  joke 
in  it  at  all.  When  they  galloped  off,  which  they  did  purposely  with  as  much 
clatter  as  they  coald,  poor  Martin  looked  down  from  his  perch  in  the  tree  as  dis- 
consolately as  might  be. 

"  XJmph  !"  he  said ;  **  it's  all  very  well  for  a  fellow  to  be  perched  up  here  to 
give  notice  when  there's  anything  going  on  below ;  but  I  rather  thiak  if  I  do, 
that  Claude  Duval  and  his  friends  will  not  be  very  particular  how  they  will  have 
a  pop  at  me  with  their  pistols." 

Full  of  this  idea,  Mr.  Martin  got  up  a  little  higher  into  the  tree,  and  sisielded 
himself  as  well  as  he  could  from  the  possibility  of  being  seen  from  below  5  but 
still  he  considered  that  if  he  gave  the  alarm  by  firing  a  pistol,  that  that  would  be 
quite  a  sufficient  indication  of  his  whereabouts  in  the  tree,  to  draw  down  upon 
him  all  the  danger  that  he  so  much  dreaded  from  the  highwaymen. 

With  a  shake  of  the  head  he  said—  .     ,  , 

•♦  I  will  take  a  thought  of  it  before  they  get  me  to  fire  a  pistol  here.  If  I 
think  it  is  a  tolerably  safe  move  to  do  so,  why  1  will ;  but  if  I  don*t,  why  I  won't, 

that's  all."  T.         .     wi 

With  this  highly  prudent  resolution,  which  was  so  very  much  against  the  pro- 
bability of  his  "giving  the  alarm  his  comrades  anxiously  expected,  Mr.  Martin, 
more  for  the  sake  of  his  own  safety  than  from  any  ardent  desire  to  come  into 
collisioB  with  Claude  Duval  and  his  friends,  kept  what  might  be  called  a  very 
particularly  bright  look-out. 

«*  I  don't  see  anything,"  he  said,  "  and  Pll  be  hanged  if  I  hear  anything 
either.  Perhaps,  after  all,  they  are  off.  Well,  1  shan't  wait  above  half  an  hour 
here,  TU  be  hanged  if  1  do." 

While  the  ofiicers  were  making  their  disposition  of  affairs,  in  order  yet  to  give 
themaelves  a  chance  of  capturing  Duval  and  his  party,  the  labourer  went  into 
his  cottage  again,  and  sat  down  very  calmly  with  his  wife,  while  he  smoked,  and 
tried  to  look  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter. 

The  fact  is,  that  he  fully  expected  the  officers  would  be  upon  the  look-out  after 
kis  proceedings,  for  that  they  still  had  a  strong  suspicion  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
hidias  piace  of  Duval,  he  was  quite  acute  enough  to  suppose. 

"'  Wife,"  he  said,  "  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

«'  What  do  you  mean,  Robert  1" 

"  Shall  we  give  them  up  even  now,  and  get  what  we  can,  or  shall  we  yet  chance 
it  for  the  thousand  r  1   .^    ., 

•'  Oh,  father."  said  the  young  girl,  "it  would  be  very  cruel,  besides  very  un- 
fair, to  give  them  up  now." 
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•*  You  hold  your  tongue,  you  young  hussy,  will  you  ?  1  don't  want  you  to 
say  anything  ahout  it.     Who  asked  your  opinion,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

Thus  rebuffed,  the  girl  hung  down  her  head,  and  shrunk  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  cottage.  The  labourer  tapped  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  upon  the  top  bar 
of  the  little  grate,  and  then  he  said — 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  it,  wife  ?     You  don't  speak."  | 

"A  thousand  pounds  is  a  very  large  sum,  Robert." 

'•  It  is." 

**It*s  almost  enough  to  take  one's  breath  avray  to  hear  speak  of  it,  and  it 
would  make  us  for  ever,  I  rather  think,  wouldn't  it,  Robert  ?  Why,  weshould 
never  know  how  to  get  through  it." 

"  Ha ! — ha  !  it  would  be  easy  enough  got  through.  But  that  ain't  the  question, 
after  all.     The  thing  is>  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  Why,  take  the  money." 

*'  But  the  confounded  police  are  on  the  look-out,  I  think." 

'^  And  what  can  they  do,  Robert  V 

"  Weil,  I  don't  know.  Not  much,  I  should  say.  Of  course,  they  can  take  a 
fellow  up  for  harbouring  a  felon  ;  but,  then,  if  one  is  put  to  a  little  inconvenience, 
a  thousand  pounds  is  capital  pay  for  that.     Where's  the  girl  gone?'* 

"Out  into  the  lane,  I  think." 

^'  Call  her  back.     I  don't  half  like  her  interfering  in  the  matter." 

The  woman  went  to  the  cottage  door,  and  called  the  girl  back,  and  she  carae 
witii  fright  in  her  looks. 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother,  there  is  a  man  ia  the  old  chestnut  tree.  I  saw  his  foot 
Ijust  now  !*' 

"  Well,  my  dear,  it's  one  of  the  officers,  no  doubt ;  but  never  you  mind,  it's 
no  great  raat^^er  to  us.  You  go  into  your  own  little  bed-room,  and  be  quiet, 
that's  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  while  your  father  and  I  settle  this  affair." 

''Yes,  mother;  but,  you  knojv,  it  Wouldn't  be  fair  ty  give  them  up  to  the 
officers,  now,  would  it  ?" 

"  Be  off  with  you,  do.  If  your  father  hears  you  going  on  at  this  ra^.e,  and 
once  gets  angry,  I  don't  know  what  he  might  not  do  to  you  ;  so  go  away  at  once, 
will  you  V 

A  lively  fear  of  her  father  seemed  to  come  over  the  girl  at  once,  and  she  has- 
tened off  and  got  out  of  his  sight,  while  the  woman  wer^t  into  the  cottage  front- 
room  to  inform  her  husband  of  what  the  girl  had  seen. 

"  That's  just  what  I  expected,"  he  said.  ''They  will  hover  about  the  place, 
and  think  to  find  out  something  yet.'' 

"And  what  will  you  do,  Robert  ?" 

"  I'm  nonplussed,  wife." 

"Then,  Robert,  if  rou  are  nonplussed,  it  isn't  at  all  likely  that  any  one  else 
will  know  what  to  do." 

*'  Well,  I  reckon,  I  am  rather  a  clever  fellow,  I  must  say  ;  but  yet  there  are 
circuLC stance 3,  you  know,  wife,  that  bother  even  a  clever  fellow.  You  know 
that,  though  I  now  have  to  work,  or  at  the  least  had  to  work  till  lately,  when  the 
fifty  pounds  was  left  us,  I  was  a  tradesman  once  ;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my 
hard-hearted  creditors,  who  would  insist  upon  being  paid,  I  should  have  ^done 
very  well,  indeed.'' 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  Robert." 

"  But  it  wasnH  to  be  ;  and  so,  you  see,  with  all  my  cleverness,  I  was  forced 
to  come  and  live  here,  the  more's  the  pity.  But  touching  these  three  men  la  the 
well,  I— Oh,  Lord,  what's  that  ?" 

"  Is  all  right  ?"  said  Claude,  as  he  suddenly  popped  his  head  into  the  cottage 
from  the  back-door  of  it. 

'*  Oh,  dear,  have  you  got  cut  of  the  well?" 

'*Tobe  sure.  Why,  you  hardly  supposed  we  were  going  to  stay^there  one 
moment  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary  %  We  would  rather,  I  can  assure 
you,  let  well  alone." 
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"The  officers  are  quite  gone,  then/'  said  the  labourer,  giving  a  wink  to  his 
wife  to  say  nothing  about  the  man  in  the  chestnut  tree.  **  They  are  off  at  last, 
and  you  are  safe/' 

•We  heard  the  sound  of  their  horses'  feet,  or  we  should  not  have  left  our 
secure  retreat,  I  assure  yon.  Come  on,  Jack  and  Dick.  All's  clear  now,  and 
safe/*  b 

*<  Oh,  so  safe,"  said  the  man  of  the  cottage ;  "and  I  only  hope,  gentlemen,  f 
you  won't  forget  your  promise." 

'*  It's  a  large  sum,"  said  Duvai,  as  he  took  out  the  bag  that  he  had  got  from 
the  parson.  "  It  is,  I  may  say,  L  very  large  sum  ;  but,  yet,  as  I  promised  you 
it,  you  are  entitled  to  it." 

**  There's  one  thing,"  said  the  labourer,  rising,  **that  I  think  you  ought  to 
promise  me,  and  that  is,  that  if  you  happen  to  be  taken,  after  leaving  my  place, 
you  will  ray  nothing  about  this  money;  for  if  you  do,  the  law  will  come  dowa 
upon  us  for  it." 

'*  Of  course  it  will ;  but  you  may  make  your  mind  easy  about  that.  If  we  are 
taken,  it  will  go  hard  with  us,  and  it  would  not  do  us  one  farthing's  worth  of  good 
to  deprive  you  of  the  money ;  so  you  may  keep  it  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.' 

**  Then  I'll  hide  it  at  once.     Wife,  get  me  a  chisel." 

The  wife  brought  him  a  powerful  chisel,  with  which  he  got  up  easily  one  of 
the  flat  red  tiles  with  which  the  cottage  wae$  floored,  and  scooping  a  hole,  he 
said— 

*'  Now  give  me  the  bag." 

**  There  it  is,"  said  Claude.  **  It  is  a  large  sum,  but  what  is  money  without 
one's  life  V 

f  What,  indeed  ?"  said  the  labourer,  as  quite  complacently  he  conveyed  the  bag 
into  the  hole  in  the  floor,  and  replaced  the  tile  over  it. 


CHAPTER  CCLVr. 

THE    RSFIGE    IN    THE    OLD    MANOR-HOUSE,  AND    ITS    RESULTS. 

Ip  the  man  at  the  cottage  had  been  only  half  such  a  clever  fellow  as  he 
thought  hiraself  to  be,  he  would  have  looked  inlo  the  bag  first,  before  he  con- 
veyed it  so  snugiy  into  the  hole  in  the  flooi,  and  then  he  would  have  found 
out  that  it  was  anything  but  gold  that  he  was  so  cleverly  hiding  ;  but  he  did 
not,  and  Duval  could  only  congratulate  himself,  that,  after  all,  the  parson's  mock 
bag  of  money  had  turned  out  to  be  so  serviceable. 

"  Now  then,"  he  said,  *'  my  friend,  we  will  leave  you.'' 

**  I  wish  you  luck,"  said  the  man. 

Probably  of  the  two  he  would  much  rather  that  Claude  and  his  friends  should  '( 
not  be  taken  ;  but  still  as  he  Mas  paid  he  did  not  care  much  about  it.     If  he  had 
cared  a  straw,  he  would  have  told  them  of  the  man  in  the  tree;   but  upon  that 
subject  he  kept  silent.     His  great  object  was  to  get  the  large  sum  they  pro- 
mised him,  and  then  to  get  them  out  of  the  cottage. 

When  the  door  closed  upon  them  he  was  quite  delighted  ;  he  sat  down  to  laugh. 
While  he  is  so  laughing,  we  will  accompany  our  friends  to  the  outside  of  the-  H 
cottas^e.  \\ 

**  Done  !"  said  Duval,  as  be  looked  smilingly  at  his  two  friends,  "  that  fellow,, 
with  all  his  rascality  and  all  his  cupidity,  is  done." 

**  He  is,"  said  Jack,  **  but  let  us  get  our  horses  as  quid  Iv  as  we  can  now,  and- 
beoff."^ 

At  this  moment  something  hit  Duval  on  the  head.  It  was  a  little  pebble, 
and  upon  looking  up  to  see  where  it  came  from,  he  observed  the  labourer's 
daughter  at  the  upper  window  of  the  cottage,  for  there  was  a  room,  or  rather 
a  kind  of  loff,  above  the  sitting-room,  in  which  she  usually  slept. 
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The  girt  placed  her  finger  upon  her  lips  to  signify  that  he  was  not  to  speak^ 
and  then  she  threw  out  to  him  a  little  piece  of  paper,  upon  which  was  written— 

"  Thare  his  a  man  hin  the  highest  chestnut  tree." 

"  Ah,"  said  Claude,  "  this  is  news  worth  having.  Look  at  this,  Jack,  and  you 
too,  Dick.     We  have  to  thank  the  girl  for  this." 

He  looked  up  to  the  window,  but  ahe  was  gone. 

**A  man  in  the  chestnut-treo,"  said  Jack.  "  The  biggest  chestnut-tree.  Where 
is  that  ?" 

**  In  the  lane,"  whispered  Dick.  "  Hush !  I  see  the  hranches  of  it  now,  and 
there  cannot  be  §.  doubt  hut  that  this  is  a  fair  enough  warning  to  us  of  danger. 
What  is  to  be  done  now  ?*' 

Claude  considered  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  he  said— 

**  You  two  go  and  get  the  horses ;  I  will  settle  with  this  gentleman  in  the  tree. 
No  doubt  he  is  placed  there  to  give  an  alarm  to  his  friends,  who  are  not  far  off.  I 
see  our  position  quite  well  now,  and  I  shall  look  upon  his  conduct  as  that  of  a 
spy.  It  will  be  hard,  indeed,  if  I  can't  hit  a  man  in  a  tree  with  one  of  my 
pistols.     Get  the  horses  quickly." 

*♦  It  is  our  only  resource,"  said  Dick.    **  Come  along.  Jack," 

Dick  and  Jack  made  what  haste  they  could  to  the  meadow  where  the  horses 
were  grazing,  and  Claude  went  to  the  tree,  about  which  there  could  he  no  mistake, 
as  it  was  double  the  size  of  any  other  that  grew  around  it. 

As  he  neared  it,  he  saw  the  branches  at  one  spot  shake  a  little,  and  that  con- 
vinced him  that  the  informatiua  he  had  had  from  the  girl  was  perfectly  well 
founded. 

Whether  or  not  the  labourer  had  deceived  him,  he  could  not  take  upon  himself 
to  say,  nor  did  he  care  much  at  that  moment,  as  he  had  too  much  else  to 
think  of. 

Taking  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  he  with  great  deliberation  pointed  it  at  the 
tree,  and  took  a  steady  aira. 

*♦  Hold  J"  Of  ied  the  officer  from  amid  the  branches.  "  Don't  fire,  Claude  Duval, 
whatever  you  do.  I  know  you  very  well.  If  you  fire,  you  will  have  all  my 
comrades  upon  you,  for  a  pistol  discharged  is  to  be  the  signr.l,  and  I  don't  want 
to  throw  away  my  life  that  you  may  be  hanged.  You  be  quiet,  and  I  will,  so 
I  hope  you  will  listen  to  reason." 

Duval  laughed. 

*'  Certainly,  my  friend,"  he  said.  **  I  never  throw  away  a  shot,  and  I  always 
do  listen  to  reason." 

"  I  thought  you  would,  Duval;  you  can  be  off  all  right  with  your  friends,  now, 
for  the  others  won't  gallop  up  till  they  hear  a  pistol  shot,  and  I  won't  fire  one  till 
they  can't  do  you  much  harm." 

**  You  will  excuse  me,  my  friend,"  said  Duval;  "but  I  shall  be  much  the 
better  pleased  if  you  drop  your  pistols  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  now."    _ 

**  Oh,  but  they  may  go  oflF  in  falling." 

"  No,  vou  can  shake  out  the  priming."  -^^1 

"Well  but "  ^ 

**  Oh,  I  see  you  are  full  of  excuses,  so  our  treaty  is  at  an  end.* 

Claude  again  levelled  his  pii<tol. 

«*  Hold  I  You  won't  hear  what  I  have  to  say,"  cried  the  officer.  *<  I  was  ©nly 
going  to  remark  that  if  my  brother-ofiicers  found  that  I  was  without  my  pistols, 
they  would  suspect  what  of  all  things  I  would  wish  to  conceal  from  them, 
•amtly,  that  you  and  I  had  met." 

"  If  that  is  all,  you  may  make  yourself  easy.  I  will  leave  your  pistols  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  so  that  you  can  get  them  when  you  descend," 

«<  That'll  do.     Here  they  are." 

Down  came  one  pistol,  and  then  the  other,  and  Claude  was  satisfied  that  the 
officer's  fears  were  quite  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  keep  faith  with  him.  It  took 
only  a  moment  or  two  to  take  the  charge  from  the  pistols,  and  then  Claude  threw 
them  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  saying—  ^^^^  ^^^ 
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•*  There  are  your  arms.  You  will  find  them  all  right.  And  if  yod  keep  your  own 
secret,  no  one  need  ever  know  to  your  detriment  that  you  and  I  have  had  this 
little  bit  of  conversation." 

"It's  not  likely  1*11  tell,  Duval,  if  you  don't;  and,  of  course,  though  I  don't 
deny  that  I  am  bound  to  arrest  you  if  I  can,  yet  I  am  not  such  a  goose  as  to 
throw  away  my  life  for  it.'* 

*'  Far  from  being  a  goose,"  said  Claude,  with  a  laugh,  "  I  look  upon  you  as 
a  very  sensible  man,  indeed,  I  assure  you.  Ah  !  here  are  my  friends  with  our 
cattle.*' 

At  this  juncture,  Dick  and  Jack  made  their  appearance  with  the  two  horses, 
and  Jack  said  to  Claude — 

"Dick's  horse,  I  do  believe,  although  it  is  a  few  inches  higher  than  mine,  is 
less  able  to  bear  your  extra  weight  than  mine  is.  You  had  better  mount 
behind  me." 

"  Why,  no,  Jack,'*  said  Claude,  drily.  "  The  fact  is,  that  fastened  by  the 
bridle  to  a  gate  a  little  lower  down  the*  road,  I  can  see  a  horse.'* 

**  Oh,  that's  mine,*'  cried  the  officer  in  the  tree. 

'*  You  mean  it  was  yours,"  said  Claude.     "  It  is  mine  now.'* 

"  Don't  take  it.  I'm  a  ruined  man,  if  you  take  the  horse.  I  only  borrowed 
it,  and  it's  worth  forty  pounds  if  it's  worth  a  halfpenny.  Oh,  Claude,  don't  take 
that  horse  whatever  you  do.  I'm  a  man  with  a  family,  and  what  are  thev  to  do 
for  victuals  if  you  take  the  horse  ?" 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say,"  said  Claude,  "  that  you  feed  your  children  on 
horse-flesh,  do  you  ?" 

"  Ob,  dear  I—Oh,  dear  !— There  it  comes." 

Jack  had  gone  to  the  gate  that  Claude  had  indicated,  and  fetched  the  efficer's 
horge,  to  the  immense  chagrin  of  that  individual,  who  Jtept  up,  now,  quite  a  lament 
of  groans  upon  the  subject. 

**  Hark  you,  my  friend,"  said  Claude  Duval;  *'  you  or  some  of  your  party  shot 
or  injured  my  horse,  and  I  was  forced  to  leave  him  behind ;  so  this  is  but  a  fair 
exchange  and  no  robbery.     I  wou'd  rather  have  my  own." 

*•  Come— oh,  come,"  said  Jack.  '«  Come,  Claude.  Every  moment  that  we 
linger  here  is  fraught  with  danger." 

"But,  I  tell  you,  I  borrowed  the  hurso  of  Mr.  Stanhope,"  cried  the  officer, 
•*  and  I — Oh,  they  are  gone  1" 

Claude  and  his  friends  went  off  at  a  sharp  canter,  and  the  officer  was  left  in 
the  tree  lamenting. 

The  route  that  the  highwaymen  took  was,  naturally  enough,  the  very  reverse 
of  that  which  they  had  heard  the  officers  take,  and  they  soon  came  to'  the  end 
of  the  lane,  which  terminated  in  a  gate  leading  into  the  meadows. 

Such  a  petty  obstacle  as  a  gate  was  not  very  likelv  to  stop  the  career  of  such 
personages  as  Claude  Duval  and  his  two  friends.  Jack  jumped  the  gate  at  once, 
but  Dick,  after  the  fall  that  his  horse  had  had.  did  not  like  to  risk  him  in  a  leap 
just  then. 

Duval  was  about  putting  his  horse  at  the  gate,  but  Jack  cried  out  to  him — 

"Don't  try  it,  Claude,  with  ahorse  you  know  nothing  about.  He  may  net 
be  able  to  do  it." 

•*  I  think  he  can,"  said  Duval.     "  Don't  you  baulk  me  again.  Jack." 

"Well-well,  I  warn  you." 
•    ** '^^^."^  y°"»     I^  I  break  my  neck,  you  may  depend  that  I  won't  blame  you  for 

^   iVith  these  words,  Duval  rode  his  horse  at  the  gate,  and  to  his  great  gratifica- 
tion, the  creature  went  over  it  in  beautiful  style. 

*'  S**  k^  pounds,"  cried  Duval,  <*  did  he  say  this  horse  was  worth  ?  Why,  it 
would  be  a  good  eighty  pounds  that  would  be  required  to  buy  him,  I  take  it :  he 
IS  a  famous  hunter," 

*'  Capital — oh,  capital,"  said  Jack.  *•  I  never  did  see  a  creature  take  a  leap  in 
better  style.    I  do  believe  he  would  ge  over  anything,' 
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These  words  weie  scarcely  out  of  Jack's  mouth,  when  from  a  little  pathway 
that  was  close  by  the  side  of  a  hedge  that  formed  a  continuation  of  the  fence  of 
the  field,  there  rushed  a  young  lady,  who,  clinging  at  once  to  the  bridle  of  Claude 
Duval's  horse,  cried  in  frantic  accents — 

*'  He  has  come — he  has  come  at  last !  Oh,  God  !  Yes,  he  has  come  !  Here 
he  is !  I  know  the  horse,  and  I  know  him  !  Oh,  he  has  come  at  last,  in  answer 
to  my  prayers!*' 

Duval  was  perfectly  thunderstricken  at  this  sudden  appeal  to  him,  and  at  the 
appearance  of  the  young  lady,  who  had  rushed  forward  so  very  unexpectedly, 
that  she  might  have  been  an  apparition  for  all  he  knew  to  the  contrary.  Jack 
and  Dick,  too,  looked  quite  paralyzeJ  with  astonishment,  and  for  the  space  of  time 
in  which  you  might  have  counted  twelve,  not  one  of  the  three  of  them  could 
Speak  a  word. 

*•  Yes — yes,"  added  the  young  lady.  '*  At  last — at  last  I  shall  die  happy- 
very  happy,  now  that  he  has  come.  Do  1  not  know  the  horse  ?  Oh,  yeS.  It  is 
— it  is  my  Stanhope  !" 

*' Stanhope!"  said  Claude. 

**  Yes — yes.  You  know  that  you  promised  to  come  long  ago ;  and  now  that 
you  are  here,  the  circle  of  friends  that  have  been  walking  out  with  me,  and 
jeering  and  gibbering  at  me  for  bo  long,  have  all  taken  to  flight.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  I 
am  happy,  now,  for  you  have  come  !" 

*'  I  am  all  amazement,"  said  Claude. 

**  Father — father  !"  shrieked  the  young  lady,  in  a  voice  that  echoed  again 
through  the  meadow.    **  Father,  he  is  come— oh,  he  is  come  !" 

**  She  is  mad,"  said  Dick. 

*' Quite  mad,*'  said  Jack. 

The  young  lady  paid  no  attention  to  these  remarks,  but  kept  calling  **  Father !" 
until  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  lady  about  his  own  age,  made  their  appearance 
in  great  haste  and  agitation. 


CHAPTER  CCLVII. 

CLAUDE  OFFICIATES  AT  A  MARRIAGE,  AND  TAKES  LEAVE  OF  THE  BRIDE. 

The  elderly  lady  and  gentleman  were  both  evidently  in  very  great  grief,  and 
the  lady  cried  out — 

"  Oh,  Emma — Emma,  do  come  home.  How  is  it  that  you  are  here  with 
strangers  ?     Come  home,  do,  my  dear  child.** 

"  No,  mother—  no,"  cried  the  girl.  ••  This  is  Stanhope.  He  said  he  would 
come  and  marry  me.  He  swore  that  he  would,  and  you  have  nearly  driven  me 
mad  among  you  by  saying  that  he  would  not :  and  lo  !  here  he  is." 

*'  Alas — alas  i"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

*'  This  will  kill  me,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  Oh,  gentlemen,  how  came  you  to 
encounter  this  poor  young  creature?  You  can  well  see  that  her  wits  are  gone. 
I  pray  you  leave  her  to  us  at  once." 

"  No— no,'*  shrieked  the  girl,  clinging  to  Ciaude*s  horse  in  such  a  way,  that 
he  was  afraid  to  move  for  iear  the  animal  should  trample  upon  her  feet.  "No 
—no,  I  tell  you  this  is  Stanhope  who  said  he  would  come  and  marry  me." 

**  What  a  dreadful  delusion  ! "  said  the  father. 

At  that  moment  it  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Duval  that  the  officer  had  said 
the  horse  was  borrowed  from  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stanhope,  and  he  felt 
quite  sure  that  it  was  the  sight  of  the  animal,  which  she  no  doubt  well  knew, 
that  had  induced  the  poor  crazed  girl  to  mistake  Claude  for  the  real  owner  of  it. 

The  father  tried  to  force  her  from  her  hold  of  the  bridle  of  the  horse,  but  she 
only  uttered  the  most  piercing  shrieks,  and  called  upon  Daval,  in  the  name  of 
Stanhepe,  to  protect  her. 
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"  Sir,"  gaid  Claude  to  the  father,  **  come  rouni  to  the  other  side  of  the  horse 
that  I  may  speak  to  you.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this  girl  mast  be  soothed,  not 
cowed  in  any  way." 

''  But  alas !  sir/'  said  the  father,  as  he  stepped  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
horse,  "  what  can  I  do  ?" 

"  She  mistakes  me  for  Mr,  Stanhope," 

*'  It  seems  so,  sir ;  and  yet  you  are  not  much  like  him ;  he  ,ifia  much  fairer  man 
than  you.    Itis  his  heart  only  that  is  blacU." 

*'  Is  he  so'43ad  ?" 

•'  He  was  the  ruin  ofthat  young  girl,  and  you  see,  from  the  remains  of  her  beauty, 
what  she  mighc  have  been.  Under  the  solemn  promise  of  marriage  he  effected 
her  ruin.  Her  intellect  has  given  way  with  the  full  knowledge  of  his  perfidy, 
and  her  mad  idea  now  is  that  he  will  yet  come  to  marry  her.  My  son  has  met 
him  in  a  duel,  and  wounded  him  so  that  he  is  laid  up  now,  and  richly  he  deserves 
the  suffering  that  he  no  doubt  endures.  You  see,  sir,  that  we  can  do  no  more 
now  but  suffer." 

**  Understand  me,  now,"  said  Duval,  *'  that  I  do  not  know  this  Mr.  Stanhope, 
and,  to  my  knowledge,  never  set  eyes  upon  him ;  but  I  can  well  understand  how 
it  is  that  your  daughter,  in  her  crazed  intellect,  has  mistaken  me  for  him,  as  this 
is  his  horse." 

"  This  his  horse  ?"  ♦ 

*'  Yes,  sir;  but  don't  run  away  with  an  idea  that  I  am  a  friend  to  this  Mr. 
Stanhope.  I  borrowed  the  horse  of  one  who  borrowed  it  of  him,  that  is  all,  I  give 
you  my  m  ord  of  honour  that  it  is  so.** 

"lam  satisfied,  sir,  and  do  not  doubt  you  j  but  it  ia  a  most  unfortunate  thing 
that  she  should  chance  to  meet  you  upon  this  horse.*' 

'*  Be  not  too  hasty,  sir,  in  coming  to  that  conclusion.*' 

'*  How  can  I  help  it,  sir  ?  If  you  have  any  power  over  her  iaiagination,  by  the 
fancy  that  she  has  of  your  being  Mr.  Stanhope,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  exercise  it 
at  once  by  urging  her  to  go  home,*' 

"  T  will  try  it.     Emma  !'' 

*'  Yes,  Charles,  yes.     Oh,  it  is  he  !" 

*•'  1  am  coming  up  to  the  house.     Pray  go  on  with  your  mother." 

'*0h,  yes,  anything  you  wish.  We  shall  be  marj^d  soon.  Ok,  God,  what 
joy  this  is!  They  all  said  you  would  not  come,  butf  knew  you  would,  Charles  ; 
and  you  have  come  to  prove  your  own  truth  and  constancy.**  ^^ 

**  Ye?5  yes,  Emma,     Go  on  with  your  mother.*' 

With  a  look  of  the  most  quiet  obedience,  she  now  placed  her  arm  in  that  of 
her  mother's,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  led  off. 

"  Is  she  really  so  tractable  ?"  said  Daval. 

*'  Quite  the  reverse,"  said  the  father,  as  he  turned  aside  to  dash  the  tears  froin 
his  eyes.     "Oh,  Heaven,  is  there  no  thunderbolt  to  reach  the  head  of  the  villain  ' 
who  destroyed  my  child  V  "' 

"Listen  to  me,  sir,"  said  Duval,  who  truly  pitied  both  the  girl  and  her  parents, 
"  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  scoundrel,  named  Stanhope,  will  never  come  to  redeem 
the  promises  he  has  made  to  your  child.'* 

"Never — Never  I"  .' 

**  And  it  is  equally  clear,  that  if  he  does  not  come,  she  will  continue  in  this 
desperate  state  of  mental  disease." 

'*  She  will  be  worse,  much  worse  now,  after  you  are  gone,  I  dread  to  meet 
her  again." 

*'  Then  let  me  advise.  The  only  thing  that  I  can  see,  is  for  you  to  make  her 
believe  that  I  still  really  am  the  Mr.  Stanhopt  she  takes  me  for.  Let  me  marry 
her.* 

*'  Marry  her  2" 

"  Yes,  in  a  sham  way,  you  know ;  one  of  my  friends  will  personate  the  parson 
and  perform  the  ceremony,  immediately  after  which,  I  will  tell  her  that  I  have  an 
appointment  in  London,  so  that  I  must  leave  her.    You  can   then,  when   I  am 
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gone,  tell  her  tbat  I  am  in'the  army,  and  unexpectedly  ordered  abroad.  After  that 
you  can  choose  your  own  opportunity  of  telling  her  that  I  am  dead,  and,  of 
course^  she  will  feel  grief,  but  how  much  better  will  that  be  than  her  present 
slate." 
The  father  looked  thoughtful. 


CLAUDE  MEETS  "WITH   AN  ADVENTUHE  WITH  A  POOR  MANIAC. 

^  *'Come,  sir."  sa-d  Duval  **  I  propose  all  this  to  you  out  of  pity  to  the  young 
girl,  as  1  do,  from  my  heart,  think  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  changing  the 
whole  current  of  her  thoughts,  and  probably  of  entirely  recovering  her  from  the 
state  she  is  now  in.'* 

'  It  is  feasible." 

**  It  is,  indeed,  to  my  thinking ;  and  anythins;  is  worth  the  trying,  in  a  medicinal 
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point  of  view,  that  promises  for  her  an  amendment  of  her  present  sad  state,  do 
you  not  think?" 
"Oh,  yes.'* 

"Then,  try  it,  sir.  Do  hot  hesitate.  It  is  true  that  I  am  a  stranger  to  you, 
but  if  I  can  be  of  such  service  to  that  poor,  afflicted  girl,  I  shall  feel  that  it  was 
a  happy  chance  that  brought  me  upon  Mr.  Stanhope's  horse  to  this  spot." 

•*  Sir,"  said  the  father,  *'  I  must  own  to  you  that  I  feel  a  kind  of  repugnance 
to  this  plan." 

"I  do  not  wonder  at  it;  but  the  ease  is  so  singular,  and  so  distressing,  that 
I  have  been  induced  to  make  you  the  offer  that  I  have,  with  a  view  to  saving  yoa 
from  further  evil ;  but  if  it  should  still  continue,  upon  reflection,  to  be  repugnant 
to  you,  1  have  but  to  take  ray  leave.** 

*'  Oh,  no — no,  do  not  go.  Allow  me  to  speak  to  her  mother  upon  the  subject, 
before  I  give  you  my  final  answer." 

**  I  think  that  is  only  -nhat  ought  to  be  done.*' 

"Then,  sir,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to  my  house,  now,  and  I 
can  only  say,  that  whether  your  proposal,  which  I  feel  is  dictated  in  all  kindness, 
be  acceded  to  or  not,  I  shall  feel  always  grateful  to  you  for  having  made  it.** 

"Do  not  think  of  that,"  said  Duval,  *'  I  make  it  from  sheer  and  genuine 
sympathy  with  that  poor  afflicted  joung  thing." 

This  was  strictly  true,  and  the  tone  in  which  Claude  said  it,  was  enough  to 
convince  any  o»e  of  his  real  sincerity  of  purpose. 

"  Is  it  asking  too  much,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  for  me  to  ask  your 
name,  and  who  you  are  ?'* 

"  I  am  a  gentleman,**  said  Duval,  "  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  preserve  an 
incognito,  I  would  rather  do  it  than  impose  upon  you  by  telling  you  that  I  am 
what  I  am  not." 

*f  Very  well,  sir;  I  have  no  light  to  pry  into  your  name,  or  your  condition  in 
life.     Will  your  two  friends  likewise  accompany  us  ?'* 
"  If  you  please." 

There  was  no  need  to  explain  to  Jack  or  Dick  the  affair,  for  they  had  both  been 
sufficiently  near  at  hand  to  hear  it  all,  so  that  they  followed  Claude  and  the  old 
gentleman  across  the  meadow  to  the  house,  the  chimneys  of  which  they  could 
just  see  peeping  up  from  among  the  trees  of  a  garden  that  was  close  at  hand, 

Claude  dismounted,  and  slung  the  bridle  of  his  new  horse  over  his  arm,  as  he 
walked  by  the  side  of  the  old  gentleman  ;  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  latter 
was  getting  each  moment  more  and  more  charmed  by  the  manner  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance. 

i'  Ah,  sir,"  he  said,  '*  I  suspect  that  in  not  telling  me  your  name  and  station 
you  are  concealing  from  me  rank,  and,  perhaps,  nobility,  instead  of  anything  that 
can  be  discreditable  to  you." 

"  Pray  permit  me  to  be  silent  upon  that  head,'  said  Claude.  *'  It  znay  happen 
that  at  some  future  time  we  may  meet,  and  then  you  may  know  me  in  my  proper 
character.     Until  that  time  shall  come,  allow  me  to  be  your  unknown  friend.'* 

*'  Certainly,  sir,  at  your  pleasure  ;  and  I  can  only  say,  that  be  you  whom  you 
may,  my  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  you  will  suffer  no  diminution  whatever." 

By  this  time  they  reached  a  garden  gate  that  led  from  the  raeado^'  into  the 
well-kept  grounds  of  (he  house,  and  it  was  quite  evident  to  Claude,  that  the 
owner  of  ihe  place  most  be  a  man  of  some  worth,  for  it  was  extremely  well 
and  trimly  kept. 
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CHAPTER  CCLVIII. 

CLAUDE   HAS   TO   LEAVE    THE   MANOR-HOUSE    IN    A   HURRY. 

Wb  have  not  yet  had  time  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  young  lady  who,  in  that  sad  eclip&e  of  the  intellect  under  which  she  laboured, 
mistook  Duval  for  the  greatest,  and,  we  may  say,  the  only  enemy  she  had  ever  had 
upon  earth. 

She  was  not  above  nineteen  years  of  age,  of  the  most  delicately  fair  com- 
plexion that  Claude  had  ever  seen.  Her  hair  was  of  that  sunny  auburn, 
which  is  really  auburn,  and  not  the  sandy  apology  for  that  colour  which  is 
usually  so  called.  Her  eyes  were  of  the  most  beautiful  and  liquid  blue  that 
imagination  could  picture,  and  although  her  figure  was  a  trifle  small  for  a  con- 
noisseur in  female  beauty,  it  was  yet  so  exquisitely  graceful,  that  no  wonder 
Claude,  with  his  appreciation  of  female  beauty,  was  at  once  charmed  and  dis- 
tressed. 

He  was  charmed  at  tke  sight  of  such  a  piece  of  feminine  loveliness,  and  he  was 
distressed  to  think  how  that  once  glorious  gift  of  reason  that  had  lighted  up  all 
those  charms  had  fled. 

Jack  and  Dick  both  felt  the  warmest  sympathy  for  the  young  girl,  and  they 
were  quite  willing  to  run  some  personal  risk,  if  it  Wjuld  but  in  any  way  conduce 
to  her  welfare,  * 

The  house  was  an  old-fashioned  one,  with  a  great  number  of  odd  corners 
and  quaint  gable-ends  to  it,  and  the  windows  were  in  many  places  of  the  old- 
fashioned  diamond-shape  panes,  that  are  now  so  completely  obsolete,  except 
when  they  are  purposely  ust  d  to  imitate  the  architecture  of  a  former  age. 

*'  You  have  a  charming  old  place  here,"  said  Claude  to  the  father. 

"  Alas — no  !  It  was  once  charming,  but  now  all  their  beauties  have  but 
the  effect  of  adding  to  our  distress,  iov  we  recollect  what  was  their  appreciation  by 
our  darling,  who  io  us  is   as  one  of  the  dead.'* 

*' Do  not  despair  ;  you  should  recollect  that  this  madnes«  of  hers  is  not  the 
result  of  a  disease,  but  of  a  powerful  sad  impression  that  has  been  made  upon 
the  mind.     Such  is  the  kind  of  insanity  that  is  curable." 

*'  You  really  think  so,  sir?" 

<'I  do,  inr^eed." 

*'  Those  are  words  of  comfort.  I  should  not  know  how  to  make  enough  of 
you  if  by  this  plan  that  you  propose  you  should  succeed  m  restoring  my  child 
to  something  like  serenily." 

'*  Try  it,  sir.  If  it  fail  in  doing  so,  it  at  the  least  has  the  negative  gratification 
that  it  cannot  make  her  worse." 

"I  do  not  think  it  can.  But  it  is  time,  sir,  that  I  should  tell  you  who  I  am. 
J  am  a  Mr.  Moffat;  and  after  practising  as  an  attorney  for  a  number  of  years,  I 
have  returned  home." 

"An  attorney  ?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  hope  that  you  have  none  of  the  worldly  prejudices  against  my 
profession,  for  I  assure  you  there  may  be  honest  at^neys." 

*'  I  do  not  doubt  it,  sir.  1  pray  you  not  to  suppise  for  a  moment  that  I  have 
any  prejudice  against  you." 

*'  I  thank  you,  sir.  The  fact  is  that  this,  Mr.  Stanhope  is  the  son  of  a  noble- 
man, who  was  an  old  client  of  mine,  and  that  was  how  he  got  such  a  footing  in 
my  house." 

"I  understand." 

They  had  now  reached  an  elegant  room  upon  the  ground  floor,  and  Mr.  Moffat, 
after  apologising  for  being  there  alone  for  a  little  while,  went  to  consult  his  wife 
upon  the  proposal  Claude  had  made  concerning  Emma. 

*'  Well,"  said  Claude,  when  he  was  alone  with  Jack  and  Dick,  **  what  do  you 
think  of  this  adventure  1'* 
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•*  I  approve  of  it,"  said  Dick.  *'  Let  us  do  all  the  good  we  can  as  we  go  along 
in  the  world." 

"And  I  likewise  approve  of  it/'  said  Jack,  "on  the  same  principle.  By 
adopting  such  a  course,  too,  we  make  friends;  and  in  our  position  of  life,  we 
never  know  when  friends  may  be  servicable.  Several  times  it  has  happened  to 
me,  when  I  have  been  in  great  straits,  and  must  have  been  sacrificed,  that  I  have 
encountered  people  who  felt  bound  to  me  by  some  old  tie  of  grateful  feeling,  and 
they  have  saved  me." 

**I  quite  concur  with  you.  Jack,  in  that,"  said  Claude,  feelingly.  '*  Heaven 
knows  that  no  one  has  greater  cause  than  I  to  feel  grateful  to  my  friends  ;  but  yet, 
upon  the  higher  principle  of  endeavouring  to  soothe  the  afflictions  of  this  young 
girl,  I  would  act,  if  I  were  to  be  assured  that  from  the  moment  that  I  siiould  cross 
the  threshold  of  this  house  I  should  be  forgotten." 

*'  That  I  can  well  believe  of  you,  Claude.    But  some  one  comes.*' 

The  door  of  the  apartment  was  opened,  and  the  father  and  mother  both  ap- 
peared. Tears  were  in  the  lady's  eyes,  and  advancing  to  Claude,  she  said,  in  a 
voice  of  great  feeling — 

**Sir,  not  only  do  I  accept  the  kind  offer  you  make  regarding  Emma,  but  I  do 
think,  under  Providence,  that  it  may  and  will  be  the  means  of  calming  the  mind 
of  that  afflicted  one." 

"  I  hope  so  from  my  heart,  madam." 

"  We  all  hope  so,**  said  Dick. 

**  Then,"  said  the  father,  "  let  it  be  soon  done.  Poor  Emma  is  getting  impa- 
tient to  be  once  more  in  company  with  him  whom  she  supposes  in  her  madness  to 
be  Mr.  Stanhope." 

"  Let  me  speak  to  her,"  said  Claude,  "  and  I  will  soon  soothe  her  to  calmness. 
At  a  time  like  this,  anything  should  be  done  that  possibly  can  to  make  her  think 
that  all  is  well.     Pray  let  her  come  into  the  room." 

The  mother  moved  to  the  door;  but  before  she  could  reach  it,  ir  was  rapidly 
opened,  and  the  young  girl  came  into  the  room. 

'♦  Where  is  he?"  she  said.  "  Where  is  my  Charles  ?  Why  do  you  keep  me 
from  him  ?  I  told  you  all  that  he  would  come,  and  you  would  not  believe  me, 
and  so  I  do  think  that  at  times  you  nearly  drove  me  mad.  But  he  is  here.  Ah, 
he  is  here  now  !" 

She  advanced  towards  Claude  again,  aad  grasped  him  by  the  arm.  He  had 
his  hat  off  now,  and  she  looked  in  his  face  rather  composedly  as  she  said,  in  a  low 
plaintive  voice— 

'*  Are  you  not  my  Charles  ?" 

<♦  Yes,"  said  Claude.    "  Can  you  doubt  it  ?" 

Her  countenance  cleared  in  the  moment,  and  the  little  doubt  that  had  obtr  uded 
itself  by  the  aid  of  the  small  glimmering  of  reason  that  still  remained  to  her, 
Tanished  at  once. 

**Oh,  yes — yes,'*  she  said.  *'  I  know  you  are  my  Charles,  and  all  is  well  now. 
Who  could  spaak  to  me  in  such  a  tone,  but  he  who  loved  me  ?  And  now,  father 
and  mother,  I  would  have  you  take  notice,  that  he  has  come,  although  you  said 
he  would  not.' 

*«  We  acknowledge  that,  Emma,"  said  the  father. 

"  Yes,  my  child,"  sobbed  tAmother,  "  it  is  as  you  say," 

*'  Now,  my  dear  Emma,"  said  Claude,  *'  will  you  listen  to  me  quietly,  and  pay 
great  attention  to  what  I  am  about  to  say?" 

•*  Yes — oh,  yes.  How  I  shall  listen  to  you !  I  do  not  wish  to  listen  to  any 
one  else  in  all  the  world,  Charles." 

•*  Then,  Emma,  you  must  know  that  I  have  come  down  here,  at  some  incon- 
venience to  marry  you,  for  since  I  knew  you  and  saw  you  last,  I  have  gone  into 
the  army.     Do  you  understand  me  2" 

"  Yes,  quite.  And  you  have  come  to  marry  me,  Charles  ?  You  are  an  officer  in 
the  army,  now,  you  say  ?" 

"  Exactly ;  that  is  quite  right.    I  have  come  to  marry  you  ;  but  the  moment 
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the  ceremony  is  performed,  my  military  duties  will  call  me  to  London,  ani  per- 
haps a    little   way   out  of  England  ;  but  you  will  recollect  that  you  are  my 
wife,  and  you  will  be  patient.    Only  think  how  many  soldiers  wives  hare  to  wait 
the  return  of  their  husbands." 
**  Alas  !  I  shall  mourn." 

**  Yes;  but  you  will  feel  much  happier  than  you  have  felt." 
*«  Happier,  Charles!     Oh,  yes,  I  shall  be  myself  again.    My  state  will  be  ene 
of  Heaven,  in  comparison  to  what  I  have  suffered.     I  shall  be  your  wife.     I'hat 
will  be  to  me  everything,  and  those  about  me  will  know  that  such  is  the  case,  and 
i  will  try  to  be  happy,  even  althougYi  you  are  away  from  me." 

Claude  glanced  at  the  father  and  mother.  The  latter  was  weeping,  but  the 
father  said  in  a  low  tone— 

"  It  is  more  than  I  expected.  She  looks  already  more  happy." 
'*  And  she  will  be,'  said  Claude.  **  Now,  Emma,  you  see  here  two  friends  of 
nine,  one  of  them  is  a  brother  officer,  and  the  other  is  the  chaplain  of  our 
regiment.  He  will  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  for  us,  and  when  you  hear 
that  you  are  my  wife,  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  throw  off  all  gloom  and 
discomfort,  and  try  all  you  can  to  make  your  fond  parents  happy  and  contented 
with  vou.'' 

"  I  will,  Charles.    Yes,  I  will," 

"That  is  enough.  By  so  doing,  you  will  always  preserve  your  place  in  my 
best  affections,  and  let  me  be  where  I  may,  I  shall  think  of  you  with  the  fondest 
regard." 

"Ah,  Charles,  when  you  say  that,  you  know  that  I  would  promise  you  any- 
thing in  the  world.  But  I  ought  to  have  a  bridal  dress  of  white,  with  roses  upon 
it,  and  my  hair  should  be  bound  with  a  silver  wreath.*' 

**  You  will  do  very  well  as  you  are,"  said  Claude  "  Recollect  that  I  have  no 
time  to  stay.  My  horse — the  horse  that  you  know  quite  well — waits  without  to 
take  me  to  London  again." 

"  Oh,  yes— yes !  I  had  really  quite  forgotten  that.  How  foolish  I  am,  to  be 
sure.  But  I  shall  soon  get  better— much  better.  Did  I  not  always  say  that  you 
would  come,  Charles  ?  Ah,  I  knew  you  better  than  they  did,  for  when  you  told 
me  that  you  would  have  me  and  no  other,  then  I  saw  the  moon  look  down  upon 
you,  and  death  would  have  come  to  you  from  its  silvery  beams  if  you  had  broken 
the  vow." 

"  I  should  have  deserved  death,"  said  Claude.     '*  But,  come,  we  will  have  the 
marriage  performed  in  this  very  room,  if  your  parents  are  agreeable." 
**  We  are,"  said  the  old  couple. 

Claude  beokoned  to  Jack  to  come  and  play  the  part  of  the  chaplain  ;  and  then 
Jack,  in  a  low,  solemn  voice,  said,— 

"  I  presume  there  is  a  book  of  prayers  in  the  house  ?" 

•*  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  father.  "  I  will  fetch  you  one  in  a  moment  or  two,  if  you 
will  please  to  be  seated  for  that  space  of  time." 

*'  That  will  do,"  said  Jack.  "  I  trust  that  when  this  ceremony  is  over  that 
the  young  lady  will  know  a  peace  of  mind  to  which,  I  fear,  she  has  been  for  some 
time  a  stranger." 

"I  shall— oh,  yes,  I  shall  !"  cried  the  poor  beviildered  creature.  "  I  l^now 
well  that  I  shall.  Where  is  the  book  of  prayers  ?  We  are  all  quite  ready,  and  my 
Charles  has  come  all  the  way  from  London  to  marry  me.  You  see,  mother,  that 
he  has  come  V* 

**  I  do,  my  dear,"  said  the  mother,  who  was  hardly  able  to  s  »eak  for  emotion ; 
"  I  do,  my  dear;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  his  coming  will  contribute  greatly  to 
your  happiness,  my  child." 

"  I  shall  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Nay,  I  fear  ttiat  I  shall  be  so  merry 
and  so  full  of  spirits,  now,  that  you  will  hardly  know  me;  and  I  shall  feel  much 
better,  here."  She  pressed  her  hands  on  her  head  as  she  spoke.  "And  then  at 
night  the  fearful  dreams  will  not  come  to  me  as  they  used  to ;  and  I  shall  not 
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see  fiugers  pointed  at  me  in  my  own  chamber,  nor  hear  the  hideous  laughter 
of  creatures  that  do  not  belong  to  this  world." 

"Hush — hush  !**  said  Claude.  He  saw  that  she  was  getting  excited,  and  that 
the  colour  on  her  cheek  was  deepening,  and  he  heard  that  her  voice  was  rising  to 
a  high  and  unwonted  pitch.  "  Hush  !  It  is  quite  impossible  that  we  should  be 
married  now,  if  you  are  not  mucu  more  still  than  you  are,  dear  one." 

She  shuddered  a  little,  and  then  in  a  low  tone,  as  she  crept  closer  to  Claude, 
she  said, — 

*'  Oh,  yes,  I  will  be  as  still  as  the  grave  !" 


CHAPTER  CCLIX. 

THE    SINGULAR    MARRIAGE    TAKES     PLACE,    AND   A   STRANGE   VISITOR    ARRIVES, 

These  last  words  of  the  unhappy  girl  were  spoken  evidently  under  great  terror 
that  Claude  would  leave  her  again  ;  and  after  a  moment  or  two  she  looked  up 
into  his  face  with  a  glance  of  great  sadness,  and  said, — 

"  I  am  not  mad  V* 

The  words  seemed  to  be  spoken  as  much  in  the  light  of  a  question  as  an 
assertion  of  sincerity;  but  Claude  Duval  thought  proper  to  say  all  he  could  to 
reassure  her. 

<*  Mad  !"  he  replied.  "  Oh,  no—no  !  I  am  sure  that  no  one  can  possibly  call 
you  mad.  Tt  is  too  absurd,  that.  You  are  quite  as  sane  as  any  of  us  ;  and  here 
comes  a  servant  with  the  prayer-book,  no  doubt ;  and  the  chaplain  hsre  will  at 
once  unite  us," 

**  Oh,  yes— yes!     That  is  joy,  indeed  I" 

An  old  servant  who  had  been  dispatched  to  the  library  for  a  book  of  common- 
prayer,  now  maae  his  appearance,' and  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  ot  Jack,  who, 
partly  from  a  feeling  of  superstition  which  would  cling  to  him,  and  partly  from 
pity  for  the  unhappy  young  creature  whom  it  became  necessary  to  deceive  for 
her  own  peace,  looked  as  seriows  every  bit  as  though  he  had  been  a  real  clergy- 
man called  in  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

"Now,  Reverend  Sir,"  said  Claude,  "we  are  perfectly  ready  if  you  please. 
Pray  proceed  with  the  ceremony," 

Claude  meant  this  as  a  hint  to  Jack  to  get  it  over  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and 
Jack  replied— 

*'  Take  your  places.     I,  too,  am  quite  ready." 
^  They  all  half-surrounded  him  in  a  kind  of  half  circle,  and  Jack,  in  an  impres- 
sive tone,  read  the  marriage  service.      I  he  formalities  were  all  gone  through  with 
great  gravity,  and,  finally,  Jack  closed  the  book,  and  with  a  slight  inclination  of 
his  head,  said  — 

"  May  the  marriage  be  a  blessed  one,  and  produce  all  the  good  which  every  one 
here  present  hopes  and  expects  from  it," 

"Amen  !"  said  the  father. 

The  young  girl  now  turned  to  Claude,  and  with  a  shriek  of  joy  she  fell  into 
his  arms. 

*' Joy,  joy!*  she  said.  ''I  am  indeed  a  wife.  No  more  can  the  finger  of 
scorn  be  pointed  at  me  to  drive  me  mad.     I  am  a  wife — I  am  your  wife,  Charles  !" 

**  You  are,  my  dear  one;  and  now  remember  what  I  was  compelled  to  tell 
you  before  this  marriage  took  place.     My  horse  is  at  the  gate  !" 

She  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

"And  must  you  go?  And  must  you  leally  leave  me?  My  own,  my  hus- 
band !" 

*•'  I  must,  indeed." 

"it  is  imperative,"  said  Jack. 

*'  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  delay,"  said  Dick. 
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The  youDg  creature  could  not  speak  for  her  tears  ;  and  as  a  tray,  with  wine 
and  other  refreshments,  was  brought  in,  the  father  spoke  to  her. 

•'  Now,  my  dear,  let  me  hope  that  although  the  military  duties  of  your  husband 
call  him  away  from  you,  that  you  will  feel  a  calmness  and  a  peace  of  mind  to 
which  you  have  long  been  a  stranger,  and  that  wa  shall  all  feel  happier '* 

"Oh,  yes, yes,  father,"  she  said,  interrupting  him,  "  and  I  will  write  a  long 
letter  every  day  to  Charles/' 

*'  Nay,'*  said  Claude,  "you  must  not  attempt  to  do  that,  for  I  shall  be  so  short 
a  time  probably  at  one  place,  that  iX  is  doubtful  if  any  of  such  letters  would  at 
all  reach  me.'' 

*'  But  you  will  write  to  me  ?" 

''  Do  not  expect  it.  You  know  the  life  of  a  soldier  is  one  that  scarcely  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  himself.  E,est  content  that  you  are  my  wife,  and  that  I  will 
come  to  you  as  soon  as  my  military  duties  will  peroait  me," 

"Yes,  madam,"  said  Jack,  "that  is  just  the  fact;  and  I  can  only  assure  you 
that  even  in  coming  here  now  to  render  you  that  tardy  justice  which  he  felt 
conscientiously  compelled  to  render  to  you,  my  gallant  young  friend  here  is  com- 
miting  a  breach  of  duty." 

"And,  therefore,  must  go  at  once,*'  said  the  father. 

''I  am  ready,"  said  Claude,  who  took  it  now  into  his  head  that  the  father 
seemed  rather  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him.  '*  I  am  ready;  my  horse  is  at  the 
gate." 

He  moved  towards  the  door,  but  with  a  shriek,  the  girl  followed  him. 

"No— no,  not  yet !— Ob,  not  yet  !*' 

"  Nay,  but " 

^*  Oh,  do  not  say  me  nay  !  You  will  tike  one  cup  of  wine  with  us  before  you 
go. — Father,  where  is  the  cup  of  gold,  that  we  consider  the  cup  of  honour  ? 
Where  is  it,  father  ?     Fill  it  for  him  who  is  entitled  to  it." 

*'It  is  here,"  said  the  father,  as  he  handed  a  handsomely  chased  gold  cup  to 
Claude.  "  Drink  sir,  and  then,  as  you  must  leave  us,  a  short  leave-taking  is  the 
best.** 

A  loud  ringing  of  the  bell  at  this  moment  struck  on  the  ears  of  the  whole 
party.  * 

"  What  is  that  ?"  said  Dick. 

*'  The  great  bell  at  the  gate,"  said  the  father.  *'  It  is  only  some  visitor  for  me ' 
but  the  servants  will  show  him  into  one  of  the  other  rooms.  We  shall  not  be 
intruded  upon." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Claude.     "  Some  one  comes,  that  is  quite  clear," 

The  sound  of  a  footstep  approaching  the  room  now  came  clearly  upon  all  their 
ears. 

"  This  is  vexatious,"  said  Jack.  *'  Who  can  it  be  ?'* 

**  Let  it  be  whom  it  may,*'  said  the  poor  blighted  girl,  "  let  it  be  whom  it  may, 
th-^y  shall  congratulate  me  upon  my  marriage,  and  they  will  be  the  first  to  know 
of  it." 

The  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  gentleman  walked  into  the  room,  crying  out 
as  he  did  so— r 

"Well,  old  friend,  how  are  you  ?  You  see  that  I  have  at  last  fulfilled  ray  pro- 
mise of  coming  down  here  for  a  little  while,  from  the  cares  of  my  affairs  in  town, 
to Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  you  have  company  !" 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  stepping  forward,  and  holding  Claude  firmly  b^  the  cuff 
of  the  coat.    *'  This,  Sir  John,  is  my  husband  ?" 

'*  Your  husband  ?** 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  father.  "This  is  the  husband  of  our  dear  girl.  Sir  John,  and  as 
you  are  a  magistrate  of  London,  I  only  wish  you  ha  d  been  here  to  sanction  with 
your  presence  the  ceremony." 

"  The  devil  you  do  !'* 

*'  Yes—yes.  Hush  V  All's  right.  Hem  !  Oh,  yes." 

''Why,  what  on   earth  is  the  meaning  of  all  t^is  ?    What  is  all  this  nodding 
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and  winking  about,  eh  ?    What  does  it  mean  ?    What  do  you  want  me  to  do  or 
say?" 

*'  Nothing-— nothing !" 

"  Oh,  nothing  !"  cried  everybody. 

**  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Dick,  "  Now,  I  think,  we  will  go,'* 

As  Dick  spoke,  he  sidled  to  the  door  of  the  room,  but  the  magistrate,  with 
sudden  vehemence,  cried  out— 

"  Why,  old  friend,  are  these  gentlemen  acquaintances  of  yours  ?"  | 

*'  Oh,  yes — yes.'* 

"  Well,  if  ever  I  saw  Richard  Tarpin,  the  highwayman,  in  all  my  life,  and  I 
have  had  hin  twice  before  me,  and  he  robbed  me  once  upon  the  Falham  Road, 
here  he  is  I"  ' 

Everybody  was  profoundly  still  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  the  father,  as  he 
clasped  his  hands  together,  said — 

"  A  highwayman  ?     Oh,  no — no !" 

"But  I  say  yes.  I  don't  know  the  others,  but  this  is  the  famous  Dick  Turpin, 
the  highwayman,  I  will  be  upon  my  oath,*' 

•*  Oh,  my  dear,  sir,"  said  Dick,  *•'  you  make  a  very  great  mistake,  indeed,  I 
may  be  like  Turpin,  the  highwayman ;  but  there  are  in  the  world  the  most  extra- 
ordinary likenesses.'* 

"  There  are,  indeed,  my  friend,  and  1  can  only  say,  that  yours  is  so  extraordin- 
ary a  one  to  Turpin,  that  if  you  ride  into  London,  the  authorities  will  hang  you 
on  the  strength  of  it.*' 

"  This  is  insulting  !*  said  Claude.  "  I  will  now  leave  this  house  at  once  with 
my  friends.  Farewell  dear  wife — farewell,  until  we  have  the  happiness  of  meeting 
5^0  u." 

"  Charles,  Charles,  must  you  indeed  go  ?" 

*'  Indeed  I  must.    Jack,  where  has  that  Sir  John  gone  ?'' 

The  magistrate  had  hastily  left  the  room. 

''  Danger  !'*  said  Dick,  as  he  took  a  small  double-barrelled  pistol  from  his 
pocket,  and  shook  the  powder  in  the  pan.  "Danger,  most  certainly,  by  all  that's 
interestino: !" 

''This  comes,"  said  Jack,  '* of  going  out  of  one's  way  U  do  a  kind  thing  hj 
any  one.'* 

"  Do  not  say  that,"  said  Claude,  *'  I  will  not  regret  that  I  weat  out  of  my 
way  for  such  a  purpose.     Good-by,  dear." 

Claude  kissed  the  girl,  and  then  darted  to  the  door  of  the  room.  Jack  and 
Dick  had  already  left  it,  and  stood  in  the  passage  beyond  it  with  a  pistol  in  each 
of  their  hands. 

*'  All's  right,'*  said  Claude.    "  Don't  make  any  noise," 

The  father  followed  them  hastily. 

"  Oh,  tell  me/*  he  said,  "  tell  me  truly  who  and  what  you  really  are  ?'' 

*'A  highwayman,"  said  Claude,  "and  my  name  is  Claude  DuvaU" 

"  C  aude  Duval,  the  highwayman  ?" 

'*  The  same.  But  do  not  you  join  all  the  worldi  n  abusing  me,  or  I  have  tried 
to  do  you  some  good,  as  I  think  you  will  admit,  and  I  leave  your  house,  taking 
nothing  with  me  but  my  danger,  if  you  wish  to  do  me  a  good  turn  in  requital 
of  the  troub'e  I  have  taken  to  restore  your  child  to  peace  of  mind,  have  our  horses 
taken  care  of,  and  let  us  at  once  mount  and  be  off." 

**  You  shall — you  shall.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  see  my  friend.  Sir  John,  and 
tell  him  that  I  would  have  no  sort  of  interference  with  you  in  my  house,  all 
might  yet  he  well." 

At  this  moment  the  magistrate  made  his  appearance,  followed  by  a  man  with 
a  remarkably  large  face,  who  had  such  a  cunning  expression  that  it  was  quite 
fearful  to  look  at  him. 

"Now,  Stevens,"  said  the  magistrate,  "I  have  often  heard  you  say  you  knew 
every  highwayman  and  cracksman  in  and  about  London,  Look  at  these  three 
gentlemen,  and  just  tell  me  who  they  are,*' 
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^•'Oh  dear,  yes,  sir,  I  will ;  hum  !  ha  !     Oh,  dear  me.    Oh  !  oh  !" 

*' Why,  what's  th:!  maiter  with  you  V 

•'  Nothing,  Sir  Joh  i  ;  oh  dear,  no'.hing  at  all ! " 

«'  Then  who  are  the  /  V  | 

<  Must  I  speak,  Sir  J I  hti  V 
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**  To  be  sure  ;  I  order  you." 

"Then,  Sir  John,  that  ere  one  that's  rather  big  is  Claude  Duval,  and  that 
other  one  is  Dick  Turpin,  and  that  other  one  there  in  the  shade  is  eitaer  Sixteen- 
string  Jack's  ghost,  or  Sixteen-string  Jack  himself." 

**  The  devil  they  are  !"  said  Sir  John. 
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Upon  this,  Claude  Duval  stepped  forward,  and  holding  his  pistol,  that  he  had 
;  taken  from  his  bo?om,  carelsssly  in  his  hand,  he  said, — 

"  Now,  sir,  I  think  I  know  you  ;  you  are  Sir  John   Richards   the  magistratp, 

and  I  think  I  likewise  know    your  very   cunning  friend  here,  Mr.  Steven?.     He 

and  I  have  encountered  once  before,  when  I  made  his  rather  long  face  an  inch  or 

two  longer.     Now,  gentlemen,  you  both  know  who  we  are,  and  it  is  difficult  to 

conceive    that   vou  should  know   so  much   without    likewise  knowin?  a  little 

if  '  ^ 

more. 

*' And  pray  what  is  that  V'  said  the  msgistrate. 

"  Simply,  that  we  are  not  the  sort  of  men  to  give  up  easily,  and  that  when  we 
are  three  and  you  only  two,  it  don't  look  a  very  likely  proposition  that  you 
should  apprehend  us." 

*'  But  It's  my  d  .ty  to  do  so." 

"Oh,  dear  me.  Sir  John,"  said  Stevens,  "that's  all  very  fine.  The  duty  of 
everybody.  Sir  John,  is  to  take  care  of  his  own  skin;  and  to  see  that  his  own  bones 
are  safe.     If  I  might  humbly  advise.  Sir  John,  I  should  say—let  'em  go." 

''That  I  cannot  do,  Stevens.  I  order  you  to  take  these  men  into  custody  im- 
mediately, and  if  you  are  resisted,  you  are  authorised,  you  know  well,  to  call 
upon  every  one  in  the  king's  name  to  assist  you  in  the  capture.  If  you  should 
come  by  a  violent  end  in  the  affair,  I  will  take  care  that  honourable'mention  is 
made  of  you  afterwards,  and  your  death  will  be  a  shining  example  to  other  officers 
in  all  time  to  come." 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Stevens,  ''don't  mention  it.  Sir  John.  I'd  a  great'^deal 
rather  shine  in  life  than  in  death," 

"  Do  you  refuse,  then  ?' 

"  I  decline,  Sir  John,  I  decline.*'  ' 

Claude  laughed. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Stevens,"  he  said  *'  you  have  much  more  discretion  than 
your  master  here,  and  I  admire  you  very  much  for  it,  and  will  do  you  a  good 
turn  if  I  have  ever  the  opportunity.  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  there  should 
not  be  a  disturbance  in  the  house.  Good-day,  Sir  John,  good-day.  Keep  your 
temper.  Sir  John." 


CHAPTER  CCLX." 

CLAUDE  AND  HIS  FRIEKDS  ARE  BETRAYED  BY  THE  GIPSIES. 

The  advice  to  keep  his  temper  with  which  Claude  favoured  the  magistrate, 
seeined,  by  the  appearance  of  that  personage,  to  be  very  much  needed,  for  he  was 
beginning  to  get  red  in  the  face.  No  doubt,  the  idea  of  being  so  near  the  ef- 
fecting of  three  such  important  captures,  and  yet  missing  them,  was  very  galling 
to  the  magistrate. 

The  father  of  the  poor  maddened  girl  plucked  Claude  by  the  sleeve, 
saying,— 

**  This  way — this  way.     Cor.ie  away,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  !" 

**  Yes,"  said  Ckude.     "My  horse?" 

'*  It  is  here  ;  follow  me.  My  poor  girl  is  rapidly  getting  ready  to  ride  after 
you,  and  the  only  thing  to  stop  her,  is  to  conviiiCe  her  that  you  are  gone.  Come, 
oh,  come!" 

"  I  am  as  willing  £s  possible,"  said  Claude.  "  It  was  your  friend,  Sir  John, 
here,  who  detained  me.     Good-day,  Stevens." 

"  Good-day  to  you,  Claude  Duval,"  said  Stevens.  "  I  dare  say  you  and  I  will 
meet  again  at  some  time  or  anothetj  and  then,  let  who  will  get  the  better  of  it, 
there  need  be  no  malice," 

'*  None  in  the  least,  Stevens.     Farewell." 

Duval  hastily  followed  the  father,  and  Jack  and  Dick,  who  by  no  means  had 
expected  that  the  affair  would  have  gone  off  so  quietly,  kept  close  to  him.     The 
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magistrate  sat  down  in  one  of  the  hall  chairs,   and   fanned  himself  with  his  hat, 
while  Stevens  rubbed  his  great,  rough  hands  together,  and  looked  at  him. 

**  A  nice  article  you  are,  Mr.  Stevens." 

*' Thank  you,  Sir  John— Hem  !     Ha  !  Wait  a  bit,  Sir  John.*' 

"  What  for  ?" 

"  Just  to  keep  our  brains  in  their  proper  places.  Lord  bless  you,  Sir  John, 
that  Duval,  who  is  a- civil  enough  fellow  till  he  is  put,  very  much  out  of  his  way, 
would  no  more  have  scrupled  to  blow  your  brains  out  than  he  would  to  tread  on 
a  fly." 

*'  You  don't  mean  that,  Stevens  ?  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  of  a  magistrate's 
brains  being  blown  out." 

•'  Yours,  then.  Sir  John,  would  have  made  a  beginning." 

"The  deuce  they  would  !" 
iv       "Yes,  Sir  John,  and  no  mistake  at  all,  Sir  John  ;  but-r-but " 

Mr.  Stevens  crept  closer  to  the  magistrate,  and  in  a  mysterious  whisper  lie 
said— 

"  I'll  nab  'em." 

«'  You  will  ?" 

'Safe,  Sir  John.  I'll  uab  'em.  Lord  bless  you,  Sir  John,  it's  all  right  ;  only, 
if  we  can  nab  'em  without  any  danger,  it  will  be  just  as  well,  you  know.  I'll  do 
it;  but—but "  •) 

•*  What  the  deuee  are  you  making  those  abominable  faces  for  ?     What  do  you 
mean  by  grinning  at  me  like  an  old  pole-cat,   and  saying  nothing  but — '  But—    i 
but?"' 

**0h.  Sir  John  I  Oh,  dear  !  Oh— -Hem  !  If  I  do  nab  'em,  what  am  I  to  get  '[ 
Sir  John — how  much  ?     That  is  the  question,  Sir  John."  h 

*'  Oh,  it  is,  is  it  ?  Then  you  don't  feel  iaclmed  to  do  it  in  a  politic  sort  of  wav,  I ' 
Rnd  for  the  benefit  of  society  ?'  '    i] 

'*  Society  may  be  robbed,  and  murdered,  and  d "  -  ll, 

**Hush  !  Don't  let  me  hear  such  language,  Stevens.  I  undertake,  that  if  you  i 
take  those  three  desperadoes  into  custody,  you  shall  have  the  whole  of  the  , 
reward  offered,  as  well  as  being  highly  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  State.^   - 

*'  Oh.  well — hem  !  it's  as  good  as  done  now,  Sii  John  ;  and  so  I  will  be  off  at  i 
once,  and  if  anything:  should  happen  to  me  that  I  don't  expect  at  all,  why  it  will  '■ 
be  nothing  at  all  to  nobody,  for  I'm  a  single  man,  and  nobody  cares  for  me,  and  I 
I  never  cared  for  any  one,  that's  a  comfort.     Hem — ha  !     Oh,  dear  .'"  h 

Mr.  Stevens  rubbed  his  hands  again  together,  and  then  glided  out  of  the  hall.  '• 

**  He'll  have  'em,"  said  the  magistrate,  "I  feel  that  he  will  have   'em  as  sure  It 

as  fate;  he  is  quite  a  wonderful  man  is  that  Stevens,  and  haVe  'em    he  will,  |[ 

and  the  world  will  be  rid  of  three  fellows  that  make  the  roads  perfectly  unsafe.  ;r 

.  I  am  afraid  to  go  five  miles  oat  of  London  myself  with  a    ^.enny-piece  more  || 

than  is  just  sufl&cient  to  ;)ay  the  toils."  [ 

While  this  little  interesting  conversation  was  going  on  between  Sir  John  j 
Richards  and  his  man  Stevens,  Claude  and  his  friends  had  been  conducted  \\ 
by  the  father  of  the  insane  young  lady  to  the  garden,  where  sure  enough  ^ 
their  horses  were,  apparently  ready  for  he  road  again.  1; 

*' We  are  safe,"  said  Jack,  as  he  at  onca  mourned,  **  I  feel  that  we  are  safe 
now.'' 

"Yes,"  said  Dick,  as  he  too  sprung  into  the  saddle.  "  I  feel  now  all  right, 
and  can  laugh  at  the  danger  we  have  passed." 

*'  Not  so  can  I,"  said  Claude. 

**  Indeed,  and  why  not?" 

*'You  do  not  knoa?  that  man,  Stevens,  as  I  know  him.  lie  is  one  of  the 
most  consummately  cunning  fellows  that  ever  stepped,  and  1  feel  as  confident 
as  though  he  had  himself  told  me  of  it,  that  he  has  some  scheme  en  hand  to 
take  us.  That  it  may  fail,  no  doubt,  and  that  by  courage  and  resolution  we 
.triay  defeat,  it.  I  will  not  for  a  moment  doubt;  but  that  he  has  such  a  scheme, 
vake  up  your  miads.      And  now,  sir,   allow   me  to  bid   vou  ^ood   day,   and   I 
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sincerely  hope  you  will  not  think  the  lees  of  what  little  good  we  may  hare  done- 
your  child,  because  we  happen  to  be  what  we  are— Knights  of  the  Road." 

"  No,"  said  the  father,  "  and  I  can  only  say,  that  if  either  of  you  get  into  any 
Irouble  or  difficulty,  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  write  to  me,  and  all  that  is  in  my 
power  will  be  done  for  you,  in  spite  of  my  friend  Sir  John  Richards," 

*•  Thank  you,  sir.     Farewell  I" 

Jack  and  Dick  likewise  made  their  farewells,  and  then  they  all  three  trotted 
across  the  meadow  at  the  back  of  the  garden,  and  soon  reached  the  lane  with 
the  gate  at  the  end  of  it,  by  the  spot  where  Claude  had  been  at  first  so  much 
surprised  by  the  kind  of  salutation  he  had  got  froni  the  young  lady. 

"  Hurrah  V*  cried  Dick.  "  I,  for  one,  defy  Mr.  S' evens,  and  all  his  meshes,  I 
am  mounted,  and  my  bonny  Black  Bess  will  carry  me  through  the  flimsy  cobwebs 
of  his  devices." 

**  Don't  make  too  sure,"  said  Claude. 

*•  You  alarm  me,  Claude,"  said  Jack.  "  It  is  so  seldom  that  you  indulge  in  any 
forebodings,  that  you  thoroughly  alarm  me  when  you  do.  Tell  us  what  you  think 
this  cunning  Stevens  w^iil  attempt." 

**  I  only  wish  I  could,  Jack.  If  I  could  tell  that,  I  should  not  feel  the 
slightest  shadow  of  uneasiness  about  it,  for  when  once  you  know  so  much, 
all  the  cunning  of  the  scheme  is  lost,  and  open  violence  only  remains,  of 
which  we  are  not  afraid." 

"  But,"  interposed  Dick,  *'  you  don't  mean,  Claude,  to  say  now,  in  sober  con- 
science, that  you  think  this  fellow,  Stevens,  can  do  anything  that  we  need  care 
about  ?" 

"We  shall  see,"  said  Claude.  •' He  is  the  only  man  in  the  police  who  has 
what  one  may  call  a  diabolically  inventive  genius,  and  one  never  can  calculate  upoi> 
what  he  is  about." 

*'  Then,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  abominable,  let  us  leave  him  as  far  behind  us 
as  possible.     Put  your  horses  to  speed,  and  let  us  have  a  five  mile  canter." 

**  Agreed— agreed.     Be  it  so." 

They  all  three  upon  this  set  off  at  good  speed,  and  the  five  mile  canter  that 
they  promised  themselves  would  very  soon  have  been  accomplished,  but  for  rather 
an  untoward  accident  occurring  to  prevent  it. 

They  thought  that  it  would  be  glecidedly  their  best  plan  to  take  a  route  across  the 
country  by  the  lanes,  so  as  to  get  into  quite  another  Ime  of  high  road  as  early  as 
possible,  and  they  had  got  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  distance,  when  Dick. 
suddenly  pulled  uo,  crying  out  in  an  alarmed  voice — 

*'  Hilloa  !  what  is  this  ?" 

"What's  what?"  said  Claude  Duval,  as  he  on  the  instant  stopped  hifr 
horse.    **What  do  you  mean,  Dick?" 

**  The  worst  meaning  ever  I  had  in  all  my  life.     My  Bess  is  dead  lame.'* 

'*Lame?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  I  have  been  suspecting  it  for  the  last  half-mile,  only  I  was 
so  loth  to  believe  it,  that  I  did  not  like  to  pull-up;  but  I  can  no  longer  disguise 
the  fact  from  myself,  now  that  lame  she  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes." 

**  Perhaps  it's  only  a  stone  in  the  foot," 

*'  I  hope  so." 

Dick  hastily  dismounted  and  lifted,  one  by  one,  the  feet  of  his  mare. 

'*Ng,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  stone,  and  I  can't  see  anything  amiss.  It  is,  after 
all,  just  possible  that  she  was  doing  it  for  fun.  It  may  have  been  nothing, 
after  all,'* 

**  Or,  perhaps,"  said  Jack,  "  a  stone,  which  fell  out  the  moment  you  changed 
her  pace.     Mount  again,  Dick,  and  let  us  be  cf/' 

"  I  will— I  will." 

Dick  was  in  the  saddle  again  in  a  minute,  and  then  it  became  but  too  painfully 
evident,  that  the  horse  could  not  or  would  not  move  faster  than  a  painful  kind  of 
walk.  Before  any  commert  could  be  made  upon  such  a  remarkable  occurrence, 
Jack  called  out, — 
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'*  Why,  my  horse  is  taken  in  just  the  same  sort  of  way.  It  is  as  lame  as  it 
well  can  be  in  all  four  feet." 

♦'And  mine,"  said  Claude  Duval,  with  all  the  coolness  in  the  world;  "so 
here  we  are  at  a  dead  fix," 

♦*  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  it,  Claude  ?  Are  the  horses  bewitched  ?  Are  we 
to  beliere  in  necromancy,  and  evil  eyes,  and  ail  that  sort  of  thing  ?  How  else 
do  you  account  for  it,  Duval?" 

"Stevens!" 

*«What?" 

**  Stevens,"  repeated  Claude,  in  the  coolest  way  in  the  world,  as  if  the  affair 
really  did  not  much  matter  to  him.     **  Stevens." 

"The  deviU"  said  Dick. 

Jack  pulled  a  very  long  face. 

*  And  BO,  Claude,  you  really  think  that  we  owe  the  lameness  of  our  cattle  to 
that  cunning  fellow,  Stevens  the  officer?" 

**  There's  no  sort  of  doubt  of  it,  Jack.  It  is  a  piece  of  his  most  infernal  manage- 
ment to  keep  us  about  the  neighbourhood  until  he  can  get  together  a  sufficient 
force  to  attack  us.  I  did  not  entertain  a  doubt  for  a  moment  but  that  he  would 
try  something  or  another." 

Dick  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  bewildered  at  this  catastrophe,  for  the  lame* 
ness  of  his  horse,  to  him,  quite  amounted  to  own  that  he  was  entirely  unable  to 
suggest  any  mode  of  escape  from  the  many  perils  that  surrounded  them.  Jack 
almost  shook,  as  he  thought  that  this  was  only  the  cemmenceraent  of  the  scheme 
by  which  that  prince  of  wily  officers,  Stevens,  was  going  to  circumvent  them. 

"Claude — Claude,"  he  cried.  "Are  you  thinking  of  what  to  do?  Shall  we 
yet  look  to  you' for  our  means  of  escaping  from  this  most  dreadful  dilemma." 

**I  hope  so/'  said  Claude,  rousing  himself.  "  We  are  not  going  to  give  in  if 
we  were  all  struck  lame  ourselves,  as  we.l  as  our  horses.  Let  us  lead  them  or 
at  once — it  is  the  only  thing  we  can  do,  and  trust  to  reaching  some  place  of 
shelter  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  well  armed,  and  it  shall  cost  Mr.  Stevens- 
and  his  friends  dear,  if  they  make  an  attack  upon  us.  They  may  prevent  us  from 
escaping,  if  they  like." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Dick,  **  they  have  done  that,  but  it  is  questionable  if  that  is  not 
about  the  worst  thing  they  could  have  done  us,  as  far  as  regards  their  own- 
safety." 

•*  We  will  fight  to  the  last." 
■'   "Hush,"  said  Jack.    " Don't  talk  about  fighting,  just  now;  of  course,  if  it 
comes  to  the  worst,  we  will  fight ;  but  cunning  is  best  met  by  cunning.     Wait  a 
bit  while    I   look  thoroughly  at  the  horses'  feet.     It  will  be  a  great  thing  to  find, 
how  and  why  they  are  lamed." 

"  It  will — it  will.  Look  your  best,  Jack,  and  you  don't  find  it  out,  nobody  will,, 
that's  one  comfort." 

Jack  took  one  of  his  horse's  feet  in  his  lap,  and  with  his  handkerchief  he  care- 
fully brushed  from  the  hoof  all  the  dust  that  it  had  collected  from  the  read  ;  after 
which,  he  felt  it  carefully,  and  then  he  said — 
1^  "  Oh,  here  it  is  !' 

"  "What  ? — where  ?"  cried  Dick  and  Claude  in  a  breath* 

**Here,"  added  Jack.  ''A  small  piece  of  some  adhesive  kind  of  substance,  no 
doubt  impregnated  with  something  very  irritable  to  a  horse's  foot.  Here  it  is, 
not,  as  you  see,  larger  than  a  sixpence;  but  I  had  tne  greatest  difficulty  to  get  it. 
off,  it  stuck  so  hard." 

While  Claude  and  Dick  could  hardly  find  words  to  vent  their  indignation  in^ 
Jack  took  from  the  off-foreleg  hoof  of  each  of  their  horses,  a  similar  little  plaster 
tc  what  he  had  found  upon  his  own,  and  the  mystery  of  the  lameness  was  dis- 
covered. 

"  What  it  is  I  don't  know,"  said  Jack,  "  but  it  has  so  much  inflamed  the  feet  > 
of  the  horses,  that  they  are  only  fit  for  rest  and  a  poultice  a-piece  on  the  foot,  now,  \ 
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I  don't  think  the  mischief  -viU  last,  as  we -IraTe  luckily  found  it  out  rather 
promptly.'' 

"Oh,  if  I  catch  that  fellow,"  said  Dick, between  his  clenched  teeth,  '*  i  should 
only  like  to  know  what  was  on  the  little  plasters,  and  make  him  swallow  a  pailful 
of  it." 

"  Hush  !''  said  Claude,  **  some  one  comes.  Take  the  horses  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  Jack.     I  will  meet  whoever  it  is." 

*•  And  I  with  you,*'  said  Dick. 

"  No,  Dick,  one  is  best.  It  is  but  a  single  footstep  that  I  hear.  Be  assured 
that  if  I  want  assistance  I  will  call  to  you.     In  fact,  you  will  hear  what  passes." 

''•  So  I  shall.'* 

The  person  who  was  approaching  turned  out  to  be  a  gipsy  boy  driving  a 
miserable-looking  ass.  At  sight  of  Claude  Duyal,  he  stopped  and  seemed  rather 
hesitating  about  whether  it  wouM  be  safe  to  advance  or  not.  Once,  too,  he 
o^lanced  over  his  shoulder,  as  though  there  was  danger  behind  him,  which  made 
it  a  most  important  point  with  him  whether  it  were  better  to  advance  or  retreat. 

''Come  on,  my  lad,"  said  Claude,  who  saw  his  hesitation.  "  Come  on.  There's 
nothing  to  fear.     All's  right  with  us." 

Upon  being  thus  encouraged,  the  gipsy  boy  came  on,  but  in  proportion  as'  bis 
fears  of  the  persons  towards  whom  he  was  advancing  diminished,  he  showed 
more  alarm  at  some  undefined  danger  in  the  rear,  for  he  kept  glancing  behind 
him  with  looks  of  terror  mingled  with  anger  and  rage. 

**  What's  the  matter,  boy  ?"  said  Claude  ;  "  you  don't  seem  to  be  y^ry  well 
pleased  at  something?'* 

"How  should  I  be  pleased  ?"  said  the  boj.  **  Are  blows  with  the  thong  of  a 
whip  pleasing,  because  you  can't  tell  what  you  don't  know  ?" 

*•  Certainly  not ;  but  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  any  one  has  been  serving  you 
in  that  fashion,  do  you  ?" 

"  I  do  mean  to  say  it,  and  I   say  more,   which  is,   that  I  will  have  my  re- 


venge 


I" 


The  boy  was  passing  on,  but  Claude  stopped  him,  and  placing  a  small  coin  in 
his  hand,  he  said — 

"  Tell  me  who  it  is  that  has  served  you  in  such  a  way,  and  if  you  are  so  anxi- 
ous for  revenge,  who  knows  but  I  may  help  you  ?" 


CHAPTER    CCLXl. 

CLAUDE    FINDS    THAT   THE   APPEARANCE    O?    SAFETY    IS    NOT    THE   REALITY. 

These  words  of  Claude's  seemed  to  have  some  eflFect  upon  the  boy,  for  he  at 
once  stopped,  and  throwing  the  rope  of  hay,  which  formed  the  only  halter  he  had 
for  the  ass,  over  his  arm,  he  said — 

*'  You  will  help  me  to  revenge  ?'* 

"  I  think  so.  But  there's  no  harm  done  if  I  cannot.  You  must  tell  me  how 
it  was,  and  who  it  was  that  cat  you  with  the  whip." 

The  boy  turned  his  flashing  eyes  in  the  direction  that  he  had  come,  and  raising 
his  arm,  he  said— 

**  At  the  other  end  of  the  lane,  are  twelve  men  on  horseback,  well  armed. 
They  are  waiting  for  some  one  to  lead  them  on  in  search  of  some  highwaymen,  so 
they  said,  and  when  1  got  up  to  them  and  would  have  passed  on  in  peace,  they 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  three  men  on  lame  horses,  and  of  course  I  had  not,  and 
told  them  so  ;  but  they  would  have  it  that  the  words  of  my  mouth  were  lies,  and 
they  \r   iJied  me  with  their  whips." 

"  Ad,"  cried  Jack,  '•  this  is  worth  knowing." 
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Claude  made  a  sign  to  Jack  to  be  silent,  and  then  he  addressed  the  boy, 
sayinj>— 

**TelI  me  who  and  what  you  are,  for  upon  that  knowledge  will  depend  whether 
I  can  help  you  to  your  revenge  or  not." 

"I  am  a  gip/' 

*'  That  1  see  ;  but  how  comes  it  that  you  are  alone?  It  is  seldom  that  one  of 
your  people  is  met  in  this  way.  Where  is  your  tribe,  boy  ? — or  have  you 
none  ?" 

.  "  None  ?     Where  i^  the  true  gip  without  his  fellows  ?     I  am  not  alone.     Will 
you  trust  yourself  upon  this  old  bank  with  me  ?* 

**  Yes,  certainly." 

**  Come  on,  then." 

With  wonderful  agility,  the  gipsy  boy  made  a  kind  of  a  rush  at  the  bank  by 
the  side  of  the  lane,  and  gained  the  top  of  it,  where  there  grew  a  think  hedge  of 
blackthorn,  alders,  and  many  other  indigenous  shrubs,  through  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  catch  a  glimpse  be^'ond ;  but  the  young  gipsy,  with  practised  skill, 
dashed  aside  the  branches  until  he  made  a  clear  space,  and  then  he  cried — 

"Behold!  In  yonder 'valley  by  the  sparkling  water-course  that  at  times  bor- 
rows light  and  beauty  from  the  sun  of  other  clime?,  is  my  tribe — my  people  !'* 

Claude  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  young  gipsy,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance off,  in  a  picturesque  hollow,  he  saw  the  brown  and  ragged  tents  of  the 
wanderers,  and  a  thin  wreath  of  blue  smoke  rising  above  the  surrounding  vegeta- 
tion, as  though  to  mark  the  spot. 

•*  The  boy  watched  his  eyes,  and  then  said — 

"You  see  them  ?" 

"I  do." 

Claude  at  once  sprang  down  again  from  the  hedge,  and  approaching  Jack  and 
Dick,  he  said  in  a  low  tone — 

"  What  say  you  to  asking  of  the  hospitality  of  the  gipsies  for  a  while  ?  I  am 
sure  that  this  boy  knows  some  hidden  and  secure  path  to  their  encarapmest,  and 
they  will  do  anythixng  for  money.  We  will  pay  them  well ;  and  it  is  so  essential 
that  our  horses  should  be  in  some  place  for  safety,  that  I  can  get  over  all  the  risks 
of  the  application  on  the  score  of  the  chances  of  its  success," 

'*  It  is  a  risk,"  said  Dick. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack,  "as  regards  the  gipsies,  it  just  comes  to  this,  that  you  are 
either  when  with  them  as  safe  as  they  can  possibly  make  you,  or  they  will  betray 
you  to  a  certainty.'' 

"  What  motive  can  they  have  to  betray  us  ?"  siid  CI  ;ude  Duval,  "  If  they 
think  at  all,  and  have  any  feeling  upon  the  subject  of  our  position  in  society,  that 
feeling  ought  to  be  in  our  favour." 

'♦  True." 

**  Then,  shall  I  speak  to  the  boy  about  it?" 

"Use  your  own  judgment,  Claud'^,"  said  Jack,  ''and  I  will  follow  you.  If 
you  think  that  it  is  the  best  chance  for  us,  I'll  believe  it  really  is,  and  will  brave 
all  the  risks  of  it." 

**  So  will  I,*  said  Dick,  "The  falling  lame  of  my  horse,  has  placed  me  in  such 
a  predicament,  that  I  am  willing  for  anything  that  promises  her  a  n-gtit's  restj 
poor  thing." 

"  There  is  one  thing,"  f aid  Jack,  "that  looks  well  in  this  affair.  We  have 
found  out  so  soon  the  mischief  that  Claude's  friend,  Stevens,  did,  that  it  cannot 
be  very  great,  and  a  poultice  to  the  horses'  feet  during  the  night  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, make  them  right  by  the  morning." 

*•  Then  risk  the  gips,"  said  Dick. 

"  What  poultice  would  you  use  fur  the  horses'  feet,  Jack?"  said  Claude. 

"Ah,  it's  as  well  I  should  tell  you  what  to  do,  in  case  anything  should  happen 
to  me,  Claude." 

"Nay,  Jack,  nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts  than  the  attempt  to  pro- 
Tide  against  such  a  contingency," 
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"  I  know  that ;  I  did  but  jest.  yBut  yet  I  will  tell  you  both.  You  must  pluck 
a  handful  of  the  flowering  mallow,  or  marah-mallow,  as  it  is  called,  and  pound  it 
down  as  well  as  you  can,  with  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water.  The  j«ice  will  be 
quite  green,  and  you  must  &oak  a  rag  doubled  three  times  in  it  and  apply  it  to 
the  hurt  in  the  horse's  foot." 

*'  Thank  you.  Jack  ;  and  that  will  cure  it  ?*'  said  Dick. 

"  It  will.  If  it  don't,  it*s  a  kind  of  hurt  that  horse  never  had  before  in  all  my 
experience.** 

"  Then  I  will  speak  to  the  boy  at  once,"  said  Claude,  "  since  we  are  so  far 
agreed  about  it." 

He  then  stepped  back  to  the  hedge,  from  which  the  boy  had  now  jumped,  and 
was  carelessly  holding  the  halter  that  was  around  the  ass*s  neck. 

*' Listen  to  me,"  said  Claude  Duval.  **Your  people  have  no  objection  to 
money.  You  have  found  out  its  value  in  all  lands,  and  when  the  hand  of  sick- 
ness is  upon  any  of  you,  you  know  well  that  money  is  your  best  friead.*' 

*'Itis." 

**  When  you  want  to  cross  the  sea,  too,  you  must  have  money  ;  for  although 
upon  land  you  can  take  up  the  staff,  and  pack  up  your  tents,  and  walk  through 
the  wilderness,  the  sea  stops  you,  and  you  must  pay  money  to  those  that  have 
ships  to  transport  )^ou  to  the  south." 

"  That  is  true." 

"Very  well,  then ;  I  and  my  two  friends  want  to  be  concealed  until  to-morrow 
mornina[.  Will  your  tribe^  do  you  think,  enable  us  to  do  so,  by  hiding  us 
among  them  ?" 

The  boy  considered  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  he  said— 

*'  Yes.  The  tribe  will  do  it.  Ttiere  is  the  consent  of  but  one  to  ask ;  it  is 
our  queen.     She  is  with  us  how," 

*' Indeed?" 

'•'Yes.  Her  name  is  Zahara,  and  her  home  is  the  plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  but 
she  is  here  now,  and  she  will  consent," 

"Quick — quick!"  cried  Dick.  "I  am  certain  that  I  hear  the  sound  of 
horses'  feet  in  the  lane,  Claude." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  Jack. 

The  gipsv  boy  flun^  himself  down  upon  the  ground,  and  laid  his  ear  cli>se  to 
it  for  a  moment.     Then,  springing  to  his  feet  again,  he  said— 

**  They  come.     Follow  me  at  once." 

"  And  our  horses  ?"  said  Dick.    **  We  cannot  leave  them." 

"  The  horse  will  be  safe  with  its  rider.     Come  on." 

The  lad  immediately  led  the  way  along  the  lane  until  they  came  to  a  portion 
of  it  where  there  was  a  gate  leading  into  a  field.  It  appeared  to  be  fastened, 
but  the  gipsy  boy  had  found  out  a  means  of  lifting  it  from  its  hinges,  so  that  ;the 
party  could  pass  through  it  with  the  greatest  ease.  Immediately  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  gate  was  one  of  those  mysterious,  double  hedgerows,  which  are  com- 
mon enough  in  some  parts  of  the  country  of  England,  and  which  look  as  though 
they  had  at  one  time  been  well-kept  paths,  but  by  the  establishment  of  some 
other  and  better  road,  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  vegetation,  and  to  become  com- 
pletely wild  with  weeds  and  tree*  and  bushes  again. 

It  wais  down  this  double  hedge-row  that  the  gipsy  boy  led  the  three  friends 
and  their  horses. 

In  some  places  their  routg  was  so  overgrowa  with  weeds,  and  so  interlaced  by 
the  long  prickly  arms  of  the  blackberry,  that  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  get  along, 
and  more  than  once  Claude  Duval  had  to  take  out  his  knife  and  cut  away  some 
obstructing  branch  of  a  bush  before  they  could  get  past, 

*'  Will  this  lead  us  to  the  encampment  of  your  people  ?"  said  Claude  to  the 
boy. 

**  It  will,"  he  replied.    **  It  is  the  way  we  come  and  g© ;  but  a  man  can  easily 
make  his  way  through  this  tangled  brake  when  a  horse  cannot.    It  is  awkward  jl 
for  the  cattle;  but  we  shall  soon  be  through  it|now."  } 
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This  lane— for  such  it  might  really  be  called,  although  it  had  evidently  baen 
completely  abandoned  for  many  years — was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent, 
and  finally  ended  in  a  spot  where'the  grass  and  the  tall  rushes  sufficiently  evi- 
denced there  was  abundanca  cf  water.  In  fact,  as  the  adventurers  trod  upon  the 
ground  it  yielded  to  them,  and  the  impression  of  each  footstep  rapidly  filled  up 
with  water. 
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"  Why,  this  is  a  regular  swamp,"  said  Dick. 
?  "  We  shall  soon  be  out  of  it,"  said  the  boy.     "Follow  me.'* 

The  ground  now  rose  a  little,  and  the  boy  led  the  way  around  the  slope  of  a 
little  eminence,  when  suddenly  upon  rounding  a  cluiap  of  three  tall  trees,  the 
party  came  right  upon  the  gip  y  encampment. 
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The -sight  that  now  presented  itself  was  singular  in  the  extreme.  The  encamp- 
ment consisted  of  about  a  dozen  tents,  and  occupied  a  space  of  ground  of  consi- 
derable extent.  A  group  of  naked  children  were  playing  before  the  entrance  of 
the  nearest  tent,  and  upon  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  strangers,  some  ver}'  singular 
kind  of  horn  was  blown,  which  made  a  bai'sh  screaming  sort  of  noise. 

Immediately  upon  this,  there  emerged  from  some  of  the  other  tents  several 
men,  who,  with  looks  of  anger,  seemed  to  demand  what  the  intruders  wanted 
there. 

"Wait  here,"  said  the  boy.     *'  I  must  go  and  explain  what  you  have  said  to 
the  people.     Do  not  move  from  this  spot,  I  pray  you." 
"  We  will  not." 

The  boy  left  them,  and  to  every  man  he  met,  he  muttered  something  in  the 
singular  patois  of  the  people,  and  each  one  to  whom  he  spoke  followed  him, 
and  they  all  made  their  way  to  a  rather  larger  tent  than  the  others,  and  which 
stood  somewhat  apart. 

*'  Well,"  said  Dick  to  Claude,  *'it  is  just  possible  we  may  be  safe  here.  How 
much  do  you  intend  to  olfer  them?" 

"  Oh,  j  shall  ask  them  to  name  their  price.** 

*^  It  will  be  cheap  at  anything,"  said  Jack,  *' if  we  can  but  get  a  night's  rest 
and  safety  for  the  horses  in  this  place." 

The  consultation  in  the  larger  tent  did  not  appear  to  last  very  long,  for  the 
boy  was  seen  coming  back  to, the  strangers  rapidly.  Upon  reaching  them,  he  spoke 
quickly. 

•'  All  is  well,"  he  said.     *'The  gips  do  want  money,  and  they  will  get  it  from 
those  who  are  not  of  their  people.     Gome  on." 
"  Then  our  proposal  is  accepted  ?"  said  Claude. 
"  It  is.    Follow  me." 

The  boy  led  the  way,  and  the  three  adventurers  followed  him  at  once,  each 
leading  his  horse,  and  it  was  a  mortifying  thing  to  them  all  to  see  that  at  each 
step  it  was  quite  evident  the  horses  got  worse  and  worse  on  their  feet,  so  that  it 
was  really  no  easy  matter  to  get  them  along  at  all.  The  boy  paused  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  larger  tent,  and  shouted  out -something  in  a  language  that  neither  of 
the  friends  had  the  least  conception  of. 

Through  a  slit  in  the  canvas,  then,  a  hand  was  projected,  grasping  a  battle, 
which  in  a  moment  was  cast  to  the  ground  and  broken. 

**  That  will  do,*'  said  the  boy,  "  Come  away.  You  will  be  well  and  properly 
provided  for." 

"  But  what  was  the  meaning  o^  breaking  a  bottle  at  the  siglt  of  us  ?"  said 
Claude. 

*•  Merely  to  signify  that  until  the  pieces  united  again  of  themselves,  we  would 
not  give  you  up  to  youi  enemies." 
*•  Very  well,  that  is  all  right." 

A  couple  of  men,  now,  without  speaking  a  word,  began  to  erect  a  rough  tent. 
When  it  was  finished,  one  of  them  said — 

"  It  is  for  the  beasts.  Perhaps  you  will  not  disdain  to  join  the  fireside  of  the 
poor  gip  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Claude.  "We  would  rather  be  with  you  than  away 
from  you.  But,  I  tell  you  candidly,  that  we  expect  the  officers  of  the  police  are 
in  pursuit  of  us,  and  we  must,  in  case  they  come  here,  be  hidden  in  some  way.'^ 
"  Our  people,"  said  another  of  the  men,  *'  are  over  the  wold  now,  and  we 
shall  have  due  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  one.  It  will  be  time  enough  then 
to  look  for  hiding  places." 

**  But  you  have  come  to  no  understanding  as  to  what  we  mast  give  you,"  said 
Claude. 

"That  we  must  leave  to  you,"  said  the  man.  "  'V5'e  can  see  many  things  ;  but 
not  into  the  fugitive's  pocket." 

'*  Very  well ;  we  will  be  as  liberal  to  you  as  we  can,  and  I  do  not  think  you 
will  lose  anything  by  leaving  to  us  your  reward." 
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The  three  horses  were  now  led  into  the  tent  that  had  been  prepared  for  them, 
and  Jack  at  once  set  about  his  preparations  for  curing  their  feet.  As  he  had  come 
along  the  lane  between  the  tall  hedges,  he  had  been  able  to  gather  as  much  of 
the  marsh  mallow  as  he  wanted,  so  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  commence 
operations  at  once,  and  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  had,  by  the 
assistance  of  Claude  and  Dick,  made  the  horses  comfortable  enough. 

The  gipsies  looked  on  in  silence ;  but  it  was  evident  that  they  were  interested 
greatly  in  what  was  going  on.  When  everything  was  done  for  the  cattle  that 
could  be,  Claude  said — 

'•  Now  we  are  ready  to  sit  down  in  your  tents,  and  to  partake  of  such  hos- 
pitality as  you  may  be  able  to  aflford  us," 

*'  Strangers,"  said  one  of  the  gipsies,  whom  they  had  not  seen  before,  but  who 
seemed  to  be  in  some  sort  of  authority  in  the  tribe.  "Strangers,  it  so  happens 
that  the  present  period  with  us  is  one  of  ceremony  connected  with  our  ancient 
faith,  and  we  must  not  eat  nor  drink  with  the  children  of  another   people." 

"Very  well,"  said  Claude^  "as  you  please ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  there 
were  any  particular  periods  in  your  faith,  if  you  have  any  which  make  such  a  rule 
imperative.'* 

"We  have  a  faith." 

**  Pardon  me.  I  had  no  intention  of  offending  you  by  making  the  remark  at 
all.     I  merely  spoke  of  my  own  ignorance.     That  was  all." 

"It  matters  not.  Ceme  on." 

The  gipsy  went  before,  and  halting  at  the  door  of  a  tent,  he  said  something  in 
his  own  language,  and  then  holding  aside  the  torn  and  dirty  canvas  of  which  the 
tent  was  composed,  he  added  in  English-— 

"  Enter."  . 

The  three  friends  stooped  and  entered  the  tent,  in  which  there  was  a  miscel- 
laneous assemblage  of  the  tribe,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  only  three 
or  four  women  being  of  the  party. 


CHAPTER  CCLXII. 

CLAUDE    AND    HIS    FRrENDS   LIGHT    UPON    EVIL    TIMES. 

The  gipsies  seemed  to  be  all  talking  together  as  Claude  and  his  companions 
entered  the  tent,  and  it  was  agtonishing  to  note  the  little  attention  which  the  ar- 
rival of  the  new  comers  created. 

The  man  who  had  played  the  part  of  their  conductor  to  that  tent,  showed  them 
some  rough  seats  made  from  boughs  of  wood,  and  there  was  likewise  a  kind  of 
tabie  similarly  constructed. 

"  Sit  here,"  he  said,  *'for  although  the  gipsy  may  not  eat  nor  drink  with  the 
Nazarene  at  this  time,  he  will  make  him  welcome  in  his  house." 

Claude  glanced  at  Dick  rather  uneasily,  and  Dick  inclining  towards  him, 
said  in  a  whisper — 

'•  Is  there  anything  amiss  ?" 

"I  don't  knov/  that  there  is  ;  but  I  doi't  like  the  idea  of  their  refusing  to  eat 
or  drink  with  us." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Jack. 

They  all  three  spoke  in  such  low  tones  that  it  was  quite  impossible  the  gipsies 
could  overhear  what  they  said.  But  yet  they  found  that  many  an  inquiring 
glance  was  bent  upon  them,  and  in  the  flashing  of  the  dark  eyes  that  succeeded 
them,  Claude  found  there  was  more  of  cunning  and  mystery  than  of  cordial 
welcome. 

Whatever,  however,  might  be  his  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  gipsy  tribe 
he  had  got  among,  he,  Claude,  felt  that  it  would  be  a  most  dangerous  thing  now 
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to  manifest  anything  in  the  shape  of  mistrust,  so  he  only  made  up  his  mind  to 
keep  as  wide  awake  as  possible. 

*'  We  have  nothing  to  offer  you  but  water  from  the  spring,  and  some  cold 
victuals/'  said  one  of  the  men  to  Claude. 

«*That  will  do." 

Upon  this,  a  jug  of  water  was  placed  before  them,  and  a  wooden  bowl  contain- 
ing a  not  very  dainty  colkclion  of  the  leavings  of  some  dinner-table, 

Dick  shook  his  head.  "The  water  for  me,"  he  said,  "  and  as  for  the  eatables, 
I  think  we  can  leave  them  for  our  friends  the  gips." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Claude,  "  they  don't  look  very  tempting." 

At  this  moment  a  loaf  of  bread  was  flung  into  the  tent  on  to  tlie  floor,  and  one 
of  the  gipsies,  pointing  to  it,  said  to  Jack — 

"  If  you  want  bread,  take  it." 

"  You  don't  call  that,"  said  Dick,  «*  the  politest  way  in  the  world  of  handing 
a  bit  of  a  loaf  to  a  gentleman  ?" 

'♦  Never  mind,"  said  Jack.    "Nevermind." 

*'  Oh,  but  1  do  though,"  said  Dick,  as  he  lifted  the  loaf  from  the  ground,  and 
with  almost  the  force  of  a  cannon-shot,  threw  it  back  again  out  of  the  tent. 

"  We  don't  want  any,  thank  you,"  he  cried. 

A  howl  outside  showed  that  the  loaf  had  hit  some  one,  and  the  gipsies  looked 
scowlingly  at  their  guests. 

'*  You  have  but  yourselves  to  thank/'  said  Dick,  *'for  this.  The  only  ciril 
thing  we  could  do  was  to  follow  your  example;  and  as  you  threw  the  loaf  at  us  to 
know  if  we  wanted  it,  we  had  no  resourse  but  to  throw  it  back  again,  if  v.  e  did 
not.'* 

"  Quite  right/'  said  the  gipsy  who  appeared  to  have  authority  over  bis  com- 
panions. **  It  is  quite  right.  Nothing  can  be  possibly  better,  and  we  take  no 
sort  of  offence  at  anything  so  very  natural  as  your  conduct." 

Both  Jack  and  Claude  regretted  that  Dick  had  been  so  hasty  upon  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  since  it  was  done,  it  could  not  be  undone,  and  theyineither  of  them 
liked  to  say  a  word  to  him  about  it. 

They  all  three  drank  the  water  in  the  jug,  and  then  one  of  the  gipsies  came  wp 
to  the  table  and  said— 

*'  Are  you  done  with  that?"  pointing  to  the  jug. 

"  Quite,"  said  Claude.     "  It  is  at  your  service." 

Without  another  word,  the  man  took  up  the  jug,  and  opening  the  canvas  at 
the  entrance  of  the  tent,  he  flung  it  as  far  as  he  could,  and  when  it  fell,  of  course 
it  was  smashed  to  atoms. 

'*  Well,'*  said  Dick,  **  upon  my  word  we  have  got  among  very  delightful  com- 
pany, indeed,  1  rather  think." 

*'Hush,"  said  Claude.  "  Let  them  have  their  own  way.  It  is  just  possible 
enough  that  they  have  some  religious  ceremonies  of  their  own  which  compel  thera 
in  the  fanaticism  of  the  moment  to  behave  in  this  way  to  us.  But  our  stay  will 
be  short  among  them." 

*'  The  shorter  the  better,"  said  Jack.     '*  But  see,  we  are  nearly  alone/' 

The  gipsies  one  by  one  had  left  the  tent,  until  there  were  but  a  man  and  a  wo- 
man remaining,  and  they,  too,  were  going  towardt  the  entrance  of  it,  when 
Claude  spoke — 

•*  We  will  walk  oat  of  the  tent/'  he  said,  "into  the  air,  if  you  require  it  for 
any  purpose.     We  have  no  wish  to  dispossess  you." 

Without  a  word  in  reply  to  this  speech,  which  certainly  required  one,  from  its 
courtesy,  the  man  and  woman  left  the  tent,  and  the  three  friends  were  alone 
completely. 

"  Well,"  said  Dick,  «L  don't  like  this  sort  of  thing  at  all.  What  do  you  think 
of  it,  Claude  ?" 

"  Be  careful,  Dick.  We  are  surrounded  but  by  walls  of  thin  and  tatteied  can- 
vas,  recollect ;  and  every  word  we  say  is,  no  doubt,  listened  to.     If  we  accom- 
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plish  the  end  we  have  in  view,  of  procuring  safety  till  the  morning,  all  will  be 
well  enough.     We  will  pay  them  for  that,  and  then  we  will  depart  in  peace.'* 

"Yes,  but  I  must  confess  I  should  have  liked  a  more  cordial  kind  of  reception 
from  them.  I  wonder,  too,  what  has  become  of  the  boy  who  brought  us  here  ? 
He  seems  to  have  completely  disappeared," 

"  Claude,"  said  Jack,  suddenly,  and  he  rose  to  his  feet,  **  I  know  you  are 
struggling  against  the  conviction,  in  your  own  mind,  that  things  are  not  as  they 
ought  to  be  here.     Speak  to  us  candidly,  and  say  if  it  be  not  so," 

"It  is,"  said  Claude,  as  he  rose.  "I  will  not  remain  with  these  people 
longer.  They  will  not  break  bread  with  us,  nor  eat  salt.  They  are  not  friends 
of  ours.'-' 

*'  Let  us  to  the  horiCF,  then,  at  once,  and  get  away,"  said  Dick. 

««  Yes— yes." 

At  this  moment  a  wild  kind  of  yell  came  upon  their  ears  from  without,  and 
before  they  could  take  a  step  towards  the  opening  of  the  tent,  down  it  came  in 
one  mass  of  confusion  upon  them,  and  they  were  most  completely  entangled  in 
the  quantity  of  loose  canvas  and  old  rags  of  which  it  was  composed* 

"  Betrayed  l"  cried  Claude. 

*•  Lost— oh,  lost !"  cried  Jack. 

Dick  managed  to  get  one  of  his  pistols  out  and  fired  it  at  random.  There  was 
a  loud  cry,  and  then  al)  was  still  for  a  moment ;  after  which  there  was  a  bewil- 
dering shout,  and  a  rush  of  men  towaras  the  fallen  tent. 

In  the  course  of  three  miautes,  Claude,  Dick,  and  Jack  were  dragged  out 
from  the  wreck  of  canvas,  and  found  themselves  in  the  grasp  of  a  couple  of 
officer!",  who,  by  the  assistance  of  others  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  help  them, 
soon  succeeded  in  handcuffing  the  whole  three  of  them,  and  in  tying  ropes  round 
their  legs,  so  that  any  attempt  to  escape  was  oat  of  the  question. 

The  gipsies  raised  a  wild  kind  of  shout,  more  like  the  howling  of  a  band  of 
savages  than  anything  else;  and  then  Mr.  Stevens  the  officer  came  up  to 
Claude. 

*' Well,  Duval/'  he  said-  *'Hem!  A.h  !  I  rather  thought  I  should  do  it, 
somehow  or  another  ;  but  I  didn't  think  to  do  it  quite  so  easy," 

•'  Oh,  so  this  is  a  trick  of  yours,  is  it  ?" 

'*  Yes,  Claude  Duval,  Hem  !  1  don't  bear  any  malice,  you  know,  and  it's  all 
in  the  way  of  business,  you  know,  or  else  I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  it.'* 

**  Oh,  don't  make  any  excuses." 

"L  must  'ust  search  you,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,  for  your  ease,  that's  all. 
You  see,  1  was  bound  to  take  you,  if  I  could,  and  so  X  have,  you  see. 
Hem!  ha!" 

*'  You  are  a  genius,  Stevens," 

*'  Oh,  dear,  no ;  I  did  think  you  would  have  suspected  that  boy  with  the 
donkey,  that  I  did." 

Claude  locketl  chagrined. 

**  And  so,  that  was  a  take-in,  was  it?"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes.  He  did  it  pretty  well  ;  but  yet  I  hardly,  do  you  know,  ex- 
pected that  it  would  have  answered — A  clever  youth." 

•*So  clever,"  said  Dick,  "that  if  ever  I  get  hold  of  him  I  will  put  a  final 
stop  to  his  cleverness  for  the  rest  of  his  days."  • 

"  Hem  I     Ha !     Oh  yes.     No  doubt." 

Poor  Jack  looked  dreadfully  cut  up  at  this  unexpected  capture;  but  Claude 
laughed  only,  and  said— 

•'  Why,  Jack,  this  is,  after  all,  only  a  little  restirg.  Th(y  can't  k^ep  us,  }oi 
know  that  well  enough." 

"  Oh  dear  !  can't  we  r"  said  Stevens,    "  Hem  I" 

*'  Claude — Claude,"  said  Jack,  '*ihe  end  has  con^e," 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  crird  Claude.  "  All's  ri^ht  enough  ;  I  doi.'i  m  ;  n  0  nr^ 
in,  I  assure  you.    There's  plenty  of  time.* 

"  I  fired  a  pistol,'*  said  Dick.  *'  Did  I  hit  asy  one  V* 
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"Yes/'  said  Stevens.  *Oue  of  the  gips.  A  man  with  a  pair  of  ear-rings  on, 
I  believe,'* 

"  Wh)',  that's  the  very  fellow  who  took  us  in  hand  when  we  came  here,  and 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  leader  among  them." 

*' Oh  dear,  very  likely.  Hem!  Ha!  He  is  quite  dead.  The  bullet  went 
into  his  right  eye  and  came  out  at  the  back  of  his  head,  so  it  was  rather  a 
finisher." 

"Well,"  said  Dick,  "for  a  chance  shot,  it  was  about  the  best  I  ever  fired." 

Stevens  soon  possessed  himself  of  all  the  pistols  that  bad  belonged  to  the  high- 
waymen, with  the  exception  of  one  that  Claude  had  so  well  hidden  that  it  escapes 
even  his  scrutiny. 

*'Now,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  **I  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  will  take  you  to 
London  at  oace  in  a  cart,  and  if  you  make  any  attempt  to  escape  or  to  be  mis- 
chievous on  the  way,  I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  blow  your  brains  out,  as  soon  as 
look  at  you." 

"Bravo,  Stevens!"  said  Claude. 

"L  am  not  joking.'' 

"No,"  added  Claude,  "  nor  am  I ;  and  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Stevens,  you  are 
a  very  clever  fellow,  but  I  still  think  that  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  wrong 
box,  after  all." 

"  In  the  witness-box  at  the  Old  Bailey  you  mean,  and  you  in  the  dock." 

**  Very  good — very  good  !     It's  all  right.     Where's  your  cart  ?" 

"  He  ra !  Ha !  You  are  a  cice  young  man,  Claude  Duval,  and  you  are  a  nice 
man,  Dick  Turpin,  and  you  are  an  engaging  person,  Sixteen-string  Jack  ;  but 
there  will  be  a  terrible  crowd  when  you  are  ail  three  hanged  on  next  Monday  come 
a  week.     Hem  1" 

*'  Look  here,"  said  Claude,  as  he  pointed  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  manacled 
hands  to  his  head.  "  I  will  bet  you  this  against  yours,  that  we  are  not  hung  on 
Monday  come  a  week." 

"  Bet  me  what  ?  your  hend  ?" 

'•  Yes." 

**  Done,  then,  Claude  Duval.  Hera  !  Ha!  I  snail  ask  the  sheriff  to  let  me 
take  my  stake,  and  I  dare  sav  there  are  people  who  would  pay  a  good  price 
for  it." 

A  wailing  cry  now  arose  from  a  throng  of  the  gipsies  that  had  congregated 
around  the  dead  body  of  the  one  of  their  tribe  who  had  fallen,  and  Dick  raised 
his  voice,  and  spoke — 

"  The  reward  of  treachery!"  he  said.  "The  reward  of  treachery.  It  has 
done  you  a  deal  of  good  to  sell  our  blood.  There  will  fron  this  day  forth  be  a 
curse  upon  your  tribe.     I  curse  it  1" 

"  No — no  !"  shrieked  a  female  voice. 

''Yes,"  said  Dick,  "  and  the  curse  v/iil  stick  to  you,  too,  as  long  as  your  tribe 
is  a  tribe." 

Upon  this  the  gipsies  made  a  rush  towards  Dick,  but  the  officers  with  the 
pistols  in  their  hands  interposed. 

"Dear  me,"  said  Stevens,  "my  good  friends,  what  do  you  want?" 

"  His  blood  !''  cried  a  <>ipsy.  ''  We  mu-t  have  his  blood  and  place  it  when 
the  moon  is  at  its  foil  to  the  east,  and  then  the  curse  v,'ili  go  from  us.  It  is  the 
curse  of  blood,  and  only  m.ay  be  so  removed," 

*  Rehily,  gentlemen,"  said  Stevens,  "  1  am  sorry  to  disoblige  you ;  but  this  is 
my  prise  ner.  and  you  must  kill  and  eat  me  first  before  you  get  him  ;  and  the  first 
man  who  attempts  to  lay  a  finger  upon  him,  I  will  send  to  the  other  world  to 
keep  him  company  who  lies  yonder  in  his  gore.     Hem  !     Ha  !" 

The  gipsies  shrunk  back. 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  officers  appeared  with  a  cart,  and  Claude  and  his 
friends  were  placed  in  it.  The  g'psies  were  consulting  among  each  other,  and 
then  just  as  the  officers  were  all  mounted  and  ready  to  go,  there  rushed  out  of  the 
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large  hut  an  old  hag  of  a  woman,  with  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  wound  round  her 
head,  and  in  a  screaming  voice  she  addressed  them  in  their  own  patois. 

Whatever  she  said  had  the  effect  of  rousing  them  to  a  state  of  fury  and  des- 
peration, for  catching  up  what  weapons  they  souM  upon  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  they  began  to  advance  threateningly  towards  the  officers  who  surrounded 
;the  cart. 


CHAPTER  CCLXIII. 

THE    FIGHT    WITH    THE    GIPSIES. —  TREACHERY    HAS    ITS  REWARD. 

No  doubt  after  what  had  happened,  the  gipsy  tribe  would  have  been  but  too 
glad,  if  such  a  thing  had  been  possible,  to  have  retraced  its  st'^'ps,  and  instead  of 
bartering  w'th  the  officers  the  fugitives  for  gold,  would  have  felt  greater  satis- 
faction in  defending  the  highwaymen,  and  trusting  to  their  generosity  for  a 
recompense. 

They  had  chcRen  the  course,  though,  and  the  past  was  not  be  recalled. 
Vengeance  for  the  death  of  their  comrade  seemed  to  be  the  principal  feeling 
that  actuated  them. 

The  officer,  Stevens,  now,  by  his  cool  and  courageous  conduct,  excited  the  ad- 
miration even  of  h's  captives.     In  a  clear  loud  voice  he  spoke  to  the  gipsies— 

*'Novv  listen  to  me,  gipsies.  These  three  men  are  my  prisoners.  I  have  taken 
some  pfiins  to  get  them,  and  I  mean  to  keep  them.  When  once  I  take  a  prisoner, 
I  never  part  with  him  till  I  get  a  receipt  for  him  from  the  proper  authorities,  and 
I  warn  you  all  that  I  will  defend  them  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  ;  and  as  I 
happen  to  know  that  my  comrades  here  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  the  most 
prudent  thing  you  can  do  is  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible." 

"  Reven^:v-  ["  cried  the  gipsies.  "  Blood  for  blood  !  It  is  the  law  of  our  old 
religion,  and  we  will  carry  it'out.     Blood  for  blood  ! — A  life  for  a  life  !" 

"  Hem  !    Very  good,  gentlemen.     Come  on,  then." 

With  a  franctic  yell,  which  had  the  effect  of  rather  frightening  the  officers' 
horses,  the  gipsies' made  a  rush  towards  the  cart  in  which  the  prisoners  were, 
for  the  purpose  of  g^ttin^  possession  of  Dick  ;  and  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  but  that  if  they  had  succeeded,  his  life  would  not  have  been  worth  a  mo- 
ment's purchase. 

The  gipsies,  however,  had  to  do  with  men  cf  cool  nerves  and  steady  valour — 
men  who,  with  arms  ift  their  hands,  knew  they  could  hold  their  way,  and  who 
were  not  to  be  intimidated. 

"  Steady,"  said  Stevens.     *'  Steady." 

The  officers  stood  firm. 

^'Fire!"  said  Stevens. 

la  a  volle}^,  the  pistols  of  the  officers  were  discharged,  and  the  rabble  rout  of 
the  gipsies  reeled  back. 

Again,  then,  there  rose  the  shriek  for  vengeance,  and  those  who  had  escaped 
from  iiijuiy  froEo  the  first  volley,  again  rushed  forward. 

'*  Fire!"  said  Stevens  ;  and  again  the  officers  sent  a  fearful  volley  among  their 
assailants. 

The  smoke  cleared  away,  and  the  gipsies  were  in  full  flight,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  dozen  dead  and  dying,  who  lay  upon  the  ground,  deserted  by  the 
others. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Stevens.  "  They  would  have  it,  and  now  they  have  got 
it.     We  are  for  London," 

The  gipsies  were  evidently  too  much  sickened  of  the  affairs  to  attempt  to 
rally  again;  and  so,  without  any  further  molestation,  the  officers  turned  round 
and  began  to  make  their  way  towards  the  nearest  high  road, 

"  Well,"  said  Claude,  "  this  is  a  pretty  affair,  Mr.  Stevens." 

«  Yes— Hem  !     Rather." 
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'*  It  is  not  for  us  to  regret  it,  for  those  rascals  deserved  amply  all  they  ^have 
got,  that  is  quite  clear  erough.     They  are  a  bad  lot." 

"  Oh,  very  bad,  indeed,"  said  Stevens. 

"  And  pray,  what  did  you  give  them  for  betraying  us,  if  it's  a  fair  question, 
Mr.  Stevens?" 

*'  I  don't  mind  telling  you  in  confidence,  Claude  Duval,  but,  of  course,  you 
musn't  let  it  go  any  further — that  they  agreed  to  do  the  job  for  five  pounds.'* 

"Five  pounds  ?" 

*'Yes;  that  was  all  they  got,  and  I  paid  them  beforehand.  It  has  cost  some 
ten  or  twelve  of  them  their  lives,  and  you  your  liberty,  and  will  hang  you  three 
shortly,  and  will  put  a  good  round  sum  in  my  pocket." 

"  And  all  for  five  pounds?'  said  CJaude. 

*'Yes,  it's  cheap.  Hem!  Ha!  Very  cheap,  indeed,"  said  Stevens,  as 
though  he  were  speaking  to  somebody  who  really  had  no  more  concern  in  the 
affair  than  just  to  come  to  a  passing  opinica  upon  it. 

"  The  price  of  blood  should  be  rather  high,"  said  Claude.  "  To  sell  three 
lives  for  five  pounds  is  too  little." 

"  I  said  it  was  cheap."  - 

"  Too  cheap  to  be  good.  Mr.  Stevens,  you  may  depend  it  vrill  not  answer.  I 
shall  win  my  wager  of  your  head." 

•'  Oh,  dear  no,  you  musn't  do  any  such  thing.  You  can  easily  imagine  that  I 
could  not  do  without  it  in  my  business." 

"  Oh,  that  don't  matter  to  me  in  the  least." 

''  Certainly  not  ;  and  I  don't  at  all  expect  you  to  tal^e  that  into  consideration 
for  a  moment.  But  there  is  Sir  John  Richards.  X  told  him  if  he  waited  just  at 
that  corner  that  I  would  bring  you  to  him." 

It  was  galling  to  Claude  Duval  to  hear  Stevens  talk  in  such  a  style  ;  but  he 
made  no  remark  upon  it  at  the  moment,  only  he  resolved  that  he  would  strive 
more  than  mortal  man  had  ever  yet  striven,  that  the  day  should  come  when  he 
would  pay  him  off  with  interest  some,  if  not  the  whole,  of  that  cool  superiority 
with  which  he  now  showed  off  over  him  and  his  two  friends. 

"  Cheer  up,  Jack,"  sgid  Claude.     "All  are  not  lost  that  are  in  danger." 

"  It's  all  owing  to  that  confounded  mad  girl's  aff"air,"  said  Jack. 

Claude  smiled,  as  he  replied — 

"No,  Jack,  don't  say  that.  "Who  knows  but  that  if  we  had  never  gone 
into  thai  house,  we  might  not  have  encountered  a  greater  danger  still  out 
of  it  ?" 

**How  could  we  encounter  a  greater  danger  than  this,  Claude?"  said  Jack, 
holding  up  his  manacled  hands. 

It  was  a  pang  to  the  heart  of  Claude  Duval  to  see  that  sight,  and  to  feel  how 
helpless  he  was  at  that  moment  to  be  of  any  use  to  alter  their  condition.  Claude, 
however,  would  not  allow  any  one  to  see  that  he  was  so  deeply  affected,  but  he 
turned  it  off  with  a  sad  smile,  saying — 

"  Never  mind,  Jack.    Live  in  hope." 

"  And  die  in  despair,"  said  Jack. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  poor  Jack  was  in  no  mood  to  be  reasoned  with  just 
•then.  As  fer  Dick,  he  was  looking  rather  moody  and  savage  ;  and  suddenly  look- 
ng  up,  he  said — 

•'  Mr.  Stevens  ?" 

'  Well,  sir  ;  what  now  ?"  said  Stevens.   ' '  "^ 

*  My  horse— all  our  horses.     What  has  become  of  them  ?" 

*'  They  had  not  been  ten  minutes  in  the  tent,  where  you  thought  you  had 
them  so  secure,  when  we  had  possession  of  them." 

•'And  it  was  you  who  stuck  those  infernal  little  plasters  on  their  feet  ?" 

*'  It  was,  Dick  Turpin.  Before  I  went  into  the  house  with  Sir  John  Richards, 
I  saw  your  three  horses.  The  other  two  I  did  not  know,  bat  1  did  know  your 
Black  Bess,  Turpin.''     ^^ 

"  Go  to  the  devil !'' 
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'*  It  was  not  a  pleasant  trick,"  said  Jack,  "to  lame  a  good  steed." 

'•They  will  be  all  right,"  said  Stevens.     "  I  never  use  a  thing  of  that  sort 

that  I  have  not  an  antidote  for  ;    and  if  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  it,  ) 

the  horses  are  as  good  as  ever  they  -were,"  | 

*<  Take  care  of  nay  horse,  Stevens,"  said  Claude,  ''  for  when  I  get  him  on  to  | 

the  road  again,  it  Avill  provoke  me  not  a  little  to  find  him  out  of  condition.   ' 


CIAXJDE    AND   DICK  RESCUE   JACK  PROM   THE   BOW-STREET  LOCK-UP. 

Don't  grudge  the  oats,  whatever  you  do,  and  mind  you  bruize  them  well,  for  he 
is  used  to  it." 

Stevens  made  no  answer  to  this  cool  speech  of  Claude  Duval's,  which  was  so 
anticipatory  of  freedom  again  ;  but,  riding  up  to  Sir  John  Richards,  he  said  in 
his  odd  kind  of  way— 
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**  Here  they  are.  Sir  John.     I've  brought  'era/* 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  it,  Stevens  ?" 

*'  Yes.  I  do,  Sir  John.  Here  they  are.,  all  three  in  the  cart.  You  can  go  and 
look  at  them,  if  you  please,  sir." 

**  Well,  upon  my  life,  so  they  are  !  What  a  trouble  now  and  a  bother  it  would 
spare  if  they  could  he  hung  at  once,  wouldn't  it,  Stevens?" 

*'  Indeed  it  would,  sir.     If  you  think  proper,  it  can  be  done  at  once." 

'^  Why  no — I  rather  think  that  vpould  exceed  my  commission  as  a  magistrate, 
Stevens.    But  I  heard  a  deal  of  firing.     What  was  it  all  about  ?" 

"  A  row  with  the  gipsies,  sir.  They  tried  to  get  the  prisoners  away  from  us, 
and  we  were  forced  to  fire,  or  they  would  not  only  have  done  that,  but  murdered 
us  besides." 

*'Then  if  you  have  killed  any  of  the  rogues  and  vagabonds,  it  is  justifiable 
homicide,  Stevens ;  so  let  us  get  off  to  London,  as  quickly  as  we  can.  Oh,  you 
vagabonds,  your  time  has  come  at  last,  has  it  ?  The  gallows  groans  for  you,  it 
does.  Only  see,  now,  what  a  disgraceful  end  you  have  come  to.  This  is  the 
result  of  all  your  finery,  and  your  gallivanting  on  the  road,  and  your  galloping 
here  and  your  galloping  ther  ,  and  your  scarlet  coats  and  your  lace  ruflies.'' 

*'Have  you  learnt  that  bya  heart,"  Claude,  '^or  did  you  think  of  it  only  just 
now  ?" 

**  Come,  come,  sir ;  no  impudence.'* 

"That's  just  what  I  say  myself — and  I  warn  you  that  if  you  go  on  with  any 
more  of  your  speeches,  I  will  recollect  them  when  we  meet  in  some  lonely  place 
on  the  road." 

**ril  take  my  chance  of  that,  you  thorough  bad  one,"  said  Sir  John;  "and 
if  you  are  not  hung  this  time,  I  shall  recommend  that  the  gallows  be  burnt  for 
old  fire-wood." 

**  It  will  make  a  good  bon-fire,"  said  Claude. 

The  magistrate  disdained  to  hold  any  further  parley  with  his  prisoners,  but 
turning  his  horse's  head  towards  London,  he  directed  Stevens  to  bring  them  on 
with  all  speed. 

The  distance  was  not  so  great  as  to  make  H  necessary  to  have  a  halt  up&n  the 
road,  so  that  none  of  the  chances  of  a  long  ourney  presented  themselves  to  our 
three  adventurers  for  escape,  and,  to  all  appearance,  their  situation  was  something 
even  more  than  a  critical  one,  since  they  were  evidantiy  b?ing  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don without  any  of  those  chances  that,  if  they  had  been  taken  anywhere  else, 
might  have  come  in  their  way. 

When  they  were  quite  near  to  the  metropolis,  Stevens  turned  to  the  magis- 
trate, and  spoke  respectfully,  saying,-— 

"  Newgate,  1  suppose.  Sir  John?" 

*'  Well,  I  don't  know.  They  will  have  to  be  brought  before  me  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Suppose  you  put  them  in  the  Bow-street  lock-up  for  the  n'ght  V 

"  As  you  please,  sir;  but  Newgate  is  the  safest." 

"  Oh,  pho  I  Don't  let  them  think  that  we  are  afraid  of  them,  and  so  are  forced 
to  carry  them  to  Newgate  at  once.  The  fact  is,  there  is  too  much  fuss  made 
about  these  fellows,  that's  the  truth,  and  they  think  they  are  quite  wonderful 
people^  on  that  account.  Take  them  to  the  lock-up — you  will  find  that  strong 
enough  ;  and,  besides,  in  your  hands,  which  they  will  still  remain  in,  they  haven't 
much  chance." 

*•  Very  good.  Sir  John — hem  ! — it  shall  be  as  you  please,  and  if  they  escape 
me,  why,  they  have  but  another  to  get  the  better  of,  and  that's  Old  Nick," 

This  little  dialogue  was  overheard  by  Claude,  who,  giving  Dick  a  slight  nudge 
with  his  elbow,  said, — 
"  Dick,  we  are  to  go  to  the  lock-up  in  Bow  Street." 
"Are  we  really  ?" 

*' Yes ;  do  you  know  anything  of  it  ?'* 
**  A  little." 
There  was  a  peculiar  look  about  Dick's  face  that  gave  Clgude  a  hope  that 
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he  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  Bow-street  lock-up,  and  for  fear  they  should  be 
separated  when  t'cey  got  there  into  different  cells,  he  was  very  anxious  to  know 
what  Dick  did  know  of  the  place. 

«'  Speak  low,  Dick,'*   he  said,  '*  and  tell  us  all.*' 

*'  I  will.  There's  a  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood  Jthat  supplies  the  place  with 
anything  the  prisoners  choose  to  buy,  and  there  is  a  girl  at  the  tavern  who  will 
do  what  she  can  for  us." 

"Thai  is  all?" 

"  Not  quite,  Claude." 

^'  Go  on,  then,  and  tell  me  all,  will  you  ?    But  don't  look  as  though  you  were 

speaking  of  anything  interesting,  for  that  d- d  Stevens  has  his  eye  upon  us 

now.'* 

**  I  sea  him.  Then  I  can  tell  you,  Claude,  that  I  know  a  secret  passage  from 
the  lock-up  in  Bow  Street  to '* 

At  this  moment  Stevens  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  cart,  and  in  a  voice  of  mock 
friendship,  he  said — 

"Hera  !  Really  now,  you  seem  to  be  having  such  a  pleasant  little  digcourse 
together,  that  it  is  quite  a  shame  to  keep  it  all  to  yourselves,  that  it  is.  What  is  it 
all  about  ?'* 

*•'  An  ass  in  a  fox's  skin." 

*'  Ah,  indeed  !" 

''  Yes,  and  his  name  was  Stevens." 

"  Very  good — very  good,  and  very  witty,  I  daresay  ;  but  people  should  keep 
their  wit  between  their  teeth,  like  their  tongues,  at  times,  or  it  won't  do  them  any 
good  ;  and  it  strikes  me,  Claude  Duval,  that  it  ain't  the  wisest  thing  in  thg 
world  of  you  to  make  an  enemy  of  me." 


CHAPTER  CCLXIV. 

THE    PRISONERS    PASS    A    STRANGE    NIGHT   AT   THE    L0CK-UP2 

"  Pshaw  !"  said  Claude,  in  answer  to  this  last  remark  from  Stevens,  "You 
have  done  your  worst,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Ne\'er  Kind.     Here  we  are  at  the  lock-up  in  Bow  Street." 

Those  few  words — "  Here  we  are  at  the  lock-up  in  Bov  Street" — had  a  very 
chilling  kind  of  sound  to  the  faculties  of  the  three  piisoners,  and  it  was  not  in 
human  nature  for  them  to  be  otherwise  thnn  jast  a  li'tle  affected  at  such  an  an- 
nouncement. 

They  weie  all  unusually  silent. 

"  Ha  !"  laughed  Stevens  ;  "  so  you  are  beginning  not  to  like  it,  and  to  think 
about  it,  eh  ?     I  thought  your  big'  spirits  would  soon  come  down  a  bit." 

They  neiiher  of  them  thought  proppr  to  make  any  reply  lo  this  rather  un- 
generous remark  from  Mr.  Stevens,  and  he  was  quite  delighted  with  the  idea  that 
he  had  subdue  J  them  at  last.  But  such  was  far— very  far  from  being  the  fact  in 
reality.  The  real  truth  was,  that  Claude  Duval  and  bis  friends  felt  how  very  im- 
portant it  was  now  that  their  whole  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  means  of 
escape,  and  they  could  no  longer  spare  a  raent  to  engage  in  any  frivolity  with  Mr. 
Stevens.  They  did  not  know  but  that  the  chances  of  liberating  themselves  might 
entirely  depend  upon  some  little  matter  that  they  might  now  notice  ;  so,  like  pru- 
dentmen,  they  sacrificed  the  present  to  the  future,  and  let  Mr.  Stevens  enjoy. his 
fancied  triumph  while  they  looked  warily  about  them. 

The  lock-up  in  old  Bow  Street  at  the  time  of  Claude  Duval  was,  as  the  reader 
may  very  well  suppose,  a  very  different  affair  to  what  it  is  now.  Not  the  smallest 
vestige  of  the  ancient  building  that  was  devoted  to  that  purpose  now  rem,ains. 

As  at  present,  thcugh,  the  lock-up  was  opposite  to  the  police-office,  and  it  was 
a  low-roofed  building  of  only  one  story  in  height,  and  principally  built  of  massive 
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wood-work.     The  cells  were  underground,  and  fitted  up,  as  regards  strength, 
piincipally  upon  that  account. 

The  place  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  gloomy  that  could  be  well  imagined, 
and  was  highly  calculated  very  much  to  affect  the  imagination  of  ordinary 
offenders. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  it  had  very  little  effect  of  that  character  upon  the 
three  prisoners  now  brought  to  it. 

If  there  had  been  any  idea  upon  the  part  of  the  idlers  of  the  vicinity  that  the 
coach  which  stopped  at  the  old  lock-up  contained  such  men  as  Claude  Duval, 
Sixteen-string  Jack,  and  Dick  Turpin,  it  is  very  likely  that  in  the  course  of  a  few. 
minutes  Bow  Street  v^ould  have  been  quite  impassable ;  but  such  was  not  the 
case,  and  they  were  taken  beneath  the  low-roofed  and  gloomy  portal  of  the  place 
without  exciting  any  extraordinary  sensations. 

Immediately  within  the  outer  door  was  another  one  of  iron — that  is  to  say,  it 
was  called  an  iron  door,  in  consequence  of  being  coated  with  that  metal  to  a  con- 
siderable thickness  on  both  sides,  and  "it  was  likewise  studded  with  those  large 
nut-headed  nails,  which  give  so  great  an  appearance  of  strength  with  so  very 
little  of  the  reality  of  it. 

Immediately  through  that  door  was  a  kind  of  hall  or  vestibule,  in  which  a 
couple  of  constables  sat  by  a  fire,  that  would  throw  out  as  much  smoke  into  the 
air  of  the  place  as  went  up  the  chimney.  Above  the  mantel-shelf  were  several 
cutlasses,  and  a  blunderbuss,  with  a  brass  barrel,  that  was  bell-shaped,  aud  which 
was  presumed  to  be  loaded  in  some  very  deadly  manner. 

A  door  to  the  right  and  another  to  the  left  led  to  rooms  appropriated  to  the 
officials  of  the  place,  and  from  one  of  these  rooms  opened  a  door  to  a  narrow 
staircase,  that  led  down  to  the  cells. 

Such  was  the  general  arrangement  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  old  loek-np. 
Above,  there  were  five  rooms,  in  two  of  which  the  clerk  to  the  magistrate  at  the  office 
resided,  and  the  others  were  unoccupied,  except  now  and  then,  when  some 
prisoner  of  importance,  as  regarded  wealth  or  position,  was  placed  there  for  a 
short  time,  penduig  his  examination  before  the  magistrate  in  the  puUic  office. 

The  mode  by  which  these  upper  rooms  were  reached  nas  by  a  staircase 
opening  from  the  hall,  and  which  was  connected  by  a  door  that  was  always  shut 
by  a  cord  and  weight.  The  hail  itself  was  not  above  twelve  feet  square,  and  all 
the  rooms  were  of  the  most  paltry  and  confined  dimensions. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Stevens,  "here  we  are.'' 

*' And  this  you  call  a  lock-up?"  said  Dick. 

"  Rather." 

"Is  that  blunderbuss  loaded?" 

"Justafev/." 

"Well,  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  the  man  v^ho  shall  attempt  to  fire  it,  for 
it  will  burst  and  blow  his  head  off  to  a  certainty  if  he  does.  That  I  can 
swear  to.'* 

"  Oh,"  said  Stevens,  with  a  grin,  "  we  are  not  so  mighty  particular  about  our 
heads  as  all  that  comes  to ;  and  if  we  feel  inclined  to  fire  it,  off  it  will  go,  even  if 
our  heads  follow  it." 

"That,"  said  Claude,  ''is  a  matter  of  taste." 

"You  couldn't  say  a  truer  thing  than  that,"  replied  Stevens.  *' And  now, 
gentlemen,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  show  you  to  the  parlours  below  stairs ; 
and  if  it's  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that  1  am  to  be  found  any  hour  of  the 
night  here  in  the  hall,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  such  will  be  the  fact— without  a 
doubt." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Claude,  as  he  looked  up  at  a  clock  that  was  upon  the 
walK     '■  I  think  we  shall  be  Avith  you  about  half-past  two." 

A  savage  expression  crossed  the  face  of  Stevens,  for  he  saw  that  one  of  the 
constables  in  the  hall  was  upon  the  broad  grin  at  thg  idea  that  he  tvas  getting  the  \^ 
worst  of  the  chaffing  that  wa^  going  on  in  the  place.  ' 

**  Very  good,"  he  saidj  as  he  slowly  rubbed  his  hands  together,  *'  I  quite  i 
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understand  you,  Claude  Duval.  It  is  mere  chaff.  And  yet  I  will  show  you  that 
1  have  a  good  feeling  towards  you,  and,  upon  one  condilion,  you  shall  sit  up  with 
me  by  the  fireside  here  all  night,  which  will  be  a  thousand  times  more  comfort- 
able than  being  in  one  of  the  little  parlours  below." 

"  The  condition  V*  said  Claude.     "  What  is  il  ?" 

"That  you  will  all  three  give  me  your  words  of  honour  as  men,  thai  vou  wilU 
make  no  attempt  to  escape." 

"It  is  tempting,"  said  Claude,  "  but  I  beg  leave  to  decline." 

"And  I,"  said  Dick. 

"And  I,"  said  Jack. 

"Very  good.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  nor  disappointed.  It  is  only  what  I 
fully  expected.  But  still,  to  show  ycu  that  1  had  a  good  feeling  towards  you,  I 
gave  you  the  chance.     Where  is  the  lock-up  keeper  ?" 

''Here  you  are,  Mr.  Stevens,"  said  a  short,  stout  man  with  a  very  red  face, 
and  peculiar  little  grey  eyes,  making  his  appearance  from  the  upper  floor.  •'  Here 
you  are.    Who  have  you  got  here  s" 

"Claude  Duval — Sixteen-string  Jack,  and  Dick  Turpin.*' 

The  lock-up  keeper  screwed  his  lips  up  to  the  position  of  whistling,  but  no 
whistle  came  from  them.     Then  shaking  his  head,  he  said  — 

"  No — no,  that's  too  much  of  a  good  thing  all  at  once." 

**  There  is  your  order." 

The  lock-up  keeper  looked  at  the  magistrate's  order,  and  saw  that  it  did  indeed 
name  the  persons  mentioned  by  the  officer,  A  look  of  intense  interest  came 
across  his  face  in  a  moment,  and  he  cried— 

"  Well,  this  is  something  !  I  didn't  think  to  have  bad  three  such  in  the  old 
lock-up  while  its  timbers  held  together,  thatj  didn't !  That  is  to  sav,  all  at  once. 
Gentlemen,  you  are  as  welcome  as  flowers  in  May." 

*' We  are  very  much  obliged/'  said  Claude. 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Bolt,"  said  Stevens,  speaking  in  a  sharp  jerking  tone,  and  addres- 
sing the  lock-up  keeper  by  his  name.  "  Now,  Mr.  Bolt,  you  will  quite  under- 
stand that  I  don't  intend  these  prisoners  to  get  away,  and  that  I  will  remain  here, 
in  the  hall,  until  they  leave  this  place  again  ;  and  so  help  me  everything  that  is 
good,  bad  or  indifferent,  I'll  shoot  the  first  man  who  tries  to  leave  this  place  who 
ought  not,  or  who  in  any  way  aids  the  prisoners  to  go " 

"  Mr.  Stevens,"  said  Bolt,  and  his  little  eyes  twinkled  again,  and  his  face  got 
redder  than  usuah  *'  if  you  mean  to  accuse  me  of  letting  prisoners  go,  gay  so  at 
once,  like  a  man,  and  I  can  meet  you  on  the  charge." 

'*That  will  do,"  said  Stevens,  drily.  "I  don't  want  to  say  another  word 
about  it." 

"Oh,  you  are  a  humbug,"  said  Bolt. 

'■  I  know  it,''  said  Stevens,  with  all  the  composure  in  the  world.  "  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  fact." 

Tnis  little  quarrel  between  Stevens  and  Bolt  was  amusing  enough  to  the  three 
captives,  and  it  gave  them  some  hopes,  too,  that  Bolt  might,  just  to  get  the  better 
of  Stevens,  aud  aggravate  him  a  little,  be  of  what  service  he  could  to  them  ;  so 
Claude  Duval  said — 

"  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  very  ungracious  thing  of  Stevens  to  say  one  word 
against  Mr.  Bolt,  who  is  a  gentleman,  as  all  the  world  knows,  although  he  keeps 
the  lock-up." 

Bolt  looked  gratified. 

"My  opinion  is,"  said  Dick,  "that  Stevens  gets  in  an  ill-humour  when 
he  sees  Br>li,  because  he  is  not  a  quarter  so  good-looking,  and  can  never  hope  to 
be  so.  Bolt  is  a  handsome  man,  and  the  sight  of  such  is  aggravating  to  some 
eelfish  people  " 

Bolt  rubbed  his  hands  together,  and  smiled. 

"  Hold  your  rovr,  all  of  you,  will  you  ?'^  cried  Stevens ;  "  and  you,  B:!lt,  how 
can  you  be  such  an  ass  as  to  ttand  smirking  aud  smiling  there  i;i  such  a  way, 
objects  au$e  yeuare  flattered  in  the  most  barefaced  manner  to  your  face,  when  all 
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the  world  knows  you  are  as  ugly  as  the  parish  pump,  and  about  as  much  of  a 
gentleman  as  my  old  hat  is  a  nosegay  ?'* 

"  You  envious  humbug ! '  cried  Bolt. 

*' You  stupid  idiot!''  shouted  Stevens.  .  ,,     .  ,       „  .  , 

"  Go  it,"  said  Claude.  "  Go  it.  That's  the  thing— go  it !  All  s  right.  Stick 
to  him,  Bolt ;  you  know  you  are  right,  and  that  gives  you  strength." 

"Stop  !"  said  Stevens,  suddenlj^  with  almost  preternatural  calmness.  ''  Stop, 
this  is  folly.     Mr.  Bolt,  I  beg  your  pardon." 

''Ob,  well,  if  you  say  that,  Mr.  Stevens,  I  have  done.'* 

"  Yes,  Bolt,  Ibeg  your  pardon.  It  is  I  who  am  the  ftss  to  allow  myself  to 
be  so  played  upon  by  these  fellows,  who  are  only  desirous  that  you  and  I  should 
quarrel,  that  out  of  that  circumstance  they  may  gather  some  hope  of  escaping 
from  the  lock-up.  Give  me  your  hand.  Bolt.  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said. 
The  words  were  spoken  in  a  moment  of  wrath,  merely,  and  I  will  stand  a  botUe  of 
the  best  wine  that  can  be  got  to-  night  for  you  and  I,  as  we  sit  up." 

Bolt  and  Stevens  now  shook  hands  to  the  great  disappointment  of  Claude 
Duval,  and  the  former  said — 

"  Mr.  Stevens,  you  know,  I  always  respected  you  as  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talents,  and  I  hope  we  shall  always  be  good  friends." 

Stevens  looked  at  the  prisoners  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye,  as  he  then  said— 

«  Come,  then,  we  will  show  them  to  their  celL*,  and  then  we  will  have  the 
bottleofwine,  Mr.  Boh."  .         ,    . 

Claude  Duval  now  turned  his  whole  attention  to  studymg  their  route  to  the 
cells.  He  o-lanced  at  the  room  that  led  to  the  staircase.  He  took  notice  of  the 
doors,  and  upon  which  side  the  fastenings  were.  He  counted  the  stone  steps, 
and  found  they  were  fourteen  that  led  to  the  cells,  and  he  felt  that  the  floor  at  the 
bottom  was  earth  merely. 

He  had  not  a  hope  that  they  would  all  be  confined  in  one  cell— that  was  not 
to  be  expected  ;  therefore,  it  was  no  disappointment  to  him  to  find  that  they  were 
placed  in  different  cells, 

"  Good-night,  Dick,"  he  said.     '«  Good-night,  Jack."  ^ 

«  Good-night,"  said  Turpin,  gaily. 

«'  God  bless  you,  Claude,"  said  Jack. 

It  was  evident  that  Jack's  spirits  were  very  much  depressed  by  the  tone  in 
which  he  spoke  ;  but  Claude  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  say  anything  to  him  of  a 
consolatory  character,    as   there   were  others   to   listen  to  it ;  so   he   made  no 

remark. 

In  another  minute  he  was  in  a  cell  alone,  and  the  door  double-locked 'and 
barred  and  bolted  upon  him. 

"This  is  pleasant,"  he  said,  as  he  leant  against  the  damp  w^all,  and  tried  to 
pierce  the  obscurity  of  the  place  with  his  eyes  in  vain. 

The  most  galling  thing  to  Claude  was,  now,  that  he  was  handcuffed  ;  and,  al- 
though he  possessed  the  art  of  compressing  his  hand  sufficiently  to  escape  from 
ordinary  fetters,  he  very  m.uch  feared  that  the  handcuffs  that  were  now  upon  him, 
were- too  tight  for  him  to  get  out  of  so  easily. 

*'  Confound  them,"  he  said  j  "  if  they  had  only  left  my  hands  at  liberty,  I 
mi»ht  do  something;  but  what  a  piece  of  desperate  crueliy  it  is  to  shut  up  a  man 
aU°night  with  his  hands  locked  together  by  iron  manacles.  What,  now,  if  thi^; 
were  only  a  case  of  suspicion  against  me,  and  I  was  really  innocent  1" 

It  is  needless  to  tell  the  reader  that  such  positive  cruelty  is  never  practised 
now.  Prison  discipline  is  better  understood  than  it  was  in  those  days,  and  the 
ag3  is  much  moie  humane. 

As  Claude  Duval  was  the  most  energetic  in  his  movements  after  he  had>emained 
for  while  in  the  cell,  we  will,  with  the  reader's  permission,  neglect  Jack  and  Dick 
for  a  short  time,  while  we  attend  to  what  our  more  immediate  hero  is  about. 

The  idea  of  remaining  in  the  lock-up  at  Bow  Street,  if  he  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility leave,  was  not  one  that  was  likely  at  all  to  take  possession  of  such  a  mind 
as  Claude  Duval's ;  and  from  the  moment  of  his  arrest,  although  he  could  not  be 
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said  to  be  concocting  some  scheme  of  escape,  yet  he  was  ou  the  look  out  for  some 
opportunity  of  laying  the  ground-work  of  such  a  proceeding. 

It  was  quite  evident,  that  during  the  time  that  had  intervened  from  the  arrest, 
and  the  moment  when  the  key  of  the  cell  in  the  lock-up  was  turned  upon  him, 
there  was  no  chance  of  doing  anything  that  could  in  any  way  tend  to  give  him  or 
his  companions  a  chance  of  hberty,  so  he  had  wisely  forborne  to  make  his 
situation  worse  by  any  weak  and  unavailing  effort,  the  consequences  of  which 
would  be  sure  to  rest  upon  their  own  heads. 

When  he  was  now,  however,  alone  in  the  lock-up,  the  affair  assumed  quite  a 
different  aspect,  and  escape  for  himself  and  his  friends  was  the  sole  idea  that 
filled  up  his  imagination. 


CHAPTEE  CCLXV. 

THE    FRIENDS    DESPERATELY   ESCAPE    FROM  THE   LOCK-UP    IN    BOW  STREET. 

''  Now  for  the  handcuffs,"  said  Claude,  after  he  had  felt  quite  certain  that  the 
officer  had  left  him  to  himself,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  of  again  visiting 
his  cell. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Claude  had  had  his  fears  that  he  might  not  be  able 
to  rid  himself  of  the  encumbrance  of  the  handcuflfs  quite  so  easily  as  he  would 
wish ;  but  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the  effort. 

Now  he  set  about  the  attempt. 

Claude  Duval  was  a  small-boned  man,  although  above  the  middle  height ;  and 
although  there  was  not  a  particle  of  fat  about  him,  he  yet  had  a  roundness  of 
contour,  and  an  appearance  of  plumpness  that  looked  like  fat  ;  but  the  out-of- 
doors  life  he  led,  and  the  exercise  he  took,  had  made  him  muscular,  so  that  he 
had  a  chance  of  getting  out  of  the  handcuffs,  which  a  more  angular  and  bony  man 
would  not  have  had  tor  a  moment. 

His  first  effort  was  to  hold  up  his  manacled  hands  above  his  head,  so  as  to  get 
the  blood  as  much  out  of  them  as  was  possible,  and  then  he  fixed  the  handcuffi 
tightly  between  his  knees,  and  tried  to  get  his  right  hand  out. 

What  an  awful  effort  it  was,  and  how  impossible  it  felt  !  So  he  could  not. 
But  he  soou  found,  from  the  slippery  and  damp  condition  of  his  hands,  that  he 
had  broken  the  skin,  and  that  they  were  bleeding  from  cuts  inflicted  by  the  edge 
of  the  manacles. 

*'  Where  there  is  a  will,"  said  Claude,  quite  calmly,  "■  there  is  a  way,  and  I 
will  get  out  of  the  darbies  if  they  carry  half  my  hand  along  with  them  in  the 
process." 

Determination  such  as  that  was  not  to  be  defeated.  By  one  frightful  squeeze 
he  slipped  his  right  band  out  of  the  fetter. 

*'  I'hat  will  f\".  '"  he  said,  as  he  shook  it  to  try  and  recover  sensation  in  it. 
'•  That  will  (J.  ,,  though  it  was  a  bit  of  a  twinge. 

It  was  some  lime  before  he  could  get  his  right  hand  sufficiently  recovered  to 
enable  him  to  make  any  effort  to  liberate  his  left ;  but  when  he  made  that  effort 
he  soon  found  it  was  in  vain. 

Possibly  the  bones  of  his  left  hand,  as  is  the  cast  with  many  persons,  were  a 
little  larger  than  those  of  the  right,  or  his  having  wounded  and  lacerated  the 
right  in  the  way  he  had  done,  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  such 
another  effort ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  obliged,  after  a  trial,  to  give  it  up  in 
despair. 

*•  Never  mind,"  he  said,  "  a  bracelet.will  do  me  no  particular  harm  now,  and 
I  dare  say  1  can  twist  off  the  loose  darby  that  hangs  dangling  by  the  wriit  rather 
troublesomely." 

By  placing  his  foot  upon  the  loose  handcuff,  and  giving  it  a  sudden  jerk  with 
the  left  hand,  he  snapped  it  off,  so  that,  in  reality,  he  was  as  free  from  the  handcuffs 
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for  all  pracfcal  purposes,  as  though  he  had  got  his  left  hand  out  as  well  aa  his 
right. 

"That  will  do,"  he  said;  *•  and  no^y,  Mr.  Stevens,  with  all  his  cunning,  has 
left  me  a  knife  in  a  part  of  my  clothing  ;  and  if  I  don't  cut  my  ivay  to  freedom 
with  it,  why  I  can'f,  and  ihers's  an  end  of  it ;  hut,  I  will  try,  for  all  that." 

Former  experience  had  taught  Clauds  Duval  the  value  of  such  a  weapon — ^it 
was  a  knife  upon  one  m\e  and  a  saw  upon  the  other,  and  was  exqmsitely  got  up 
—  so  that  while  he  had  had  lime  and  opportunity  to  do  so,  he  had  procured  it  &nd 
hidden  it  about  him  in  such  a  way,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  he  should 
be  deprived  of  it. 

The  result  had  shown  that  he  was  right  in  his  calculation,  foreven  Mr.  Stevens 
with  all  his  tact  and  cunning,  had  managed  in  some  way  to  overlook  it. 

It  seemed  but  a  small  weapon,  that  knife,  the  blade  of  which  was  not  above 
eight  inches  long,  with  which  he  was  to  work  his  vray  to  freedom;  but  yet 
smaller  tools  than  that  in  the  hands  of  skilful  cracksmen  hare  worked  a  passage 
out  of  Newgafe. 

By  feeling  oil  along  the  edge  of  the  knife  with  his  finger,  Claude  found- that  it 
was  in  good  condition,  and  then  he  placed  himself  close  to  the  door  to  listen 
if  any  of  the  sounds  from  the  upper  part^f  the  lock-up  reached  that  place. 

All  he  heard  was  a  rumbling  noise,  that  seem&d  to  come  from  directly  overhead 
and  that  confirmed  him  in  the  idea  that  the  cells  went  under  the  street,  f:r  the 
rumblmg  sound  he  did  not  doubt,  was  a  carriage  going  alon^  over  the  stones. 

The  idea  did  slightly  occur  to  him  of  trying  to  wo-k  Ids  way  out  through  the 
roof  of  the  cell,  but  he  gave  it  up,  as  he  considered  that  it  would-be  next  to  im- 
possible to  do  so  without  att.actiiig  the  observation  of  some  one  passing,  and  so 
leading  to  an  immediate  discovery  of  his  intentions. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  must  go  the  vegul'ar  way  out  as  I  came  the  regular  way  in, 
I  suppose  ;  bnt  the  first  thing  will  be  to  get  cut  of  the  cell,  and  to  liberate,  if  pos- 
sible. Jack  and  Dick." 

The  cell  was  paved  -with  a  port  of  red  tiles,  v^ry  thick,  indeed,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  lying  tliere  a  long  while,  the  earth,  i'r-'m  the  dampness  of  the  spot,  had 
oozed  up  between  them,  and  formed  a  sort  of  coating  over  them,  so  that,  at  first, 
Claude  had  thought  that  he  trod  upon  merely  hardened  earth. 

A  very  slight  examination  was  sufficient  to  prove  to  him  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  find  he  thought  that  y^ry  possihly  the  passage  on  the  outside  of  the  cells 
might  be  paved  in  the  same  way,  although  he  had  had  the  impression  that  it  was 
nothing  but  earth. 

Suc'h  a  state  of  things  did  net  make  much  difference  to  his  p^an?. 

Throwing  hiuiself  on  the  groun^l,  he  ca'-pfaily  felt  the  door  at  its  lower  part 
and  found  that  it  was  about  half  an  inch  from  the  ground,  and  that  a  current  of 
cold,  damp  air  crept  in  under  it. 

"  No'v  I  shall  set  to  work,"  he  said,  '•  and  we  will  see  what  the  next  hour 
will  do." 

Claude   was  very  carefal  in   the   way  in   which   he  used   his  knife,  for  ffar  of 
breaking  it,  for  well  he  knew  that  however  well-tempered  a  piece  of  steel  migh'ti 
be,  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  there  might  not  be  some  flaw  in  it  that  would 
make  it  give  way  when  least  expected  to  do  so  ;  and   that  knife  was  to  him  too 
great  a  treasure?  i'or  Idm  to  use  it  very  recklessly. 

He  got  up,  without  much  difficult}^,  one  of  the  tilfs  with  which  the  floor  was 
pavi-d.  It  proved  to  be  about  tlse  ihickness  of  an  ordinary  brick,  and,  indeec,  but 
that  it  was  shaped  squarer  than  a  brick,  might  with  propriety  have  beetx  called 
one. 

After  this,  his  progress  was  easy  enough,  and  he  placed  the  knife  in  its  hiding 
place  in  his  apparel  and  only  used  his  hands  to  the  "work.  The  tiles  gave  way 
withouc  any  trouble  at  all,  and  he  soon  got  up  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to 
leave  the  spot  ot  earth  by  the  door  of  the  cell  quite  free  from  any  such  en- 
cumbrance. 

The  object  of  Claude  was  to  get  under  the  door  v 
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He  well  knew  that  a  small  excavation  would  be  sufficent  for  liim  to  force 
himaelf  through,  and  he  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  he  should  be  able 
to  accomplish  it. 

According,  now,  to  his  •xpectation,  he  found  that  the  passage  ^without  the  cell 
was  paved  with  the  same  description  of  tiling  that  the  cell  itseif  was;  but  the 
difficulty  (^  getting  rid  of  any  of  that  which  was  outside  was  very  great. 


THB  THSEE  ADTENIUHERS  FOLLOWING  THE  MYSTERIOUS  LIGHT,    LEADING  TO     THE   K    N. 

After  incredible  cftl'ts,  he  did  at  last  succeed  in  loosening  one  of  the  tiles,  ^  1 
in  dragging  it  into  his  cell.  After  that,  his  progress  was  easier,  and  he  piiltd 
them  away  right  and  left,  and  in  advance  as  far  as  he  could  reach. 

The  rapidity  with  which  Claude  Duval  worked,  was  now  amaeing,  for  he  fdt 
that  he  was  in  a  very  dangerous  position,  as  no  one  could  come  into  the  passa^^e 
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now,  without  at  once  seeing  what  was  going  on,  in  which  case  an  instant  defea 
of  all  his  plans  was  to  be  at  once  looked  for. 

That  such  a  discovery  and  such  a  defeat  would  be  made  the  excuse  for  loading 
hinni  with  fetters,  from  which  there  would  be  no  escape,  he  well  knew ;  so  that 
now  he  worked,  indeed,  for  his  life.  Never  did  a  human  bein^,  with  inefficient 
means  to  do  so,  dig  into  the  earth  with  the  speed  that  Claude  Duval  now 
used  in  the  process,  and  this  process  and  the  result  was  that  he  soon  had  thrown 
out  sufficient  of  the  soil  to  enable  him  to  feel  that  there  was  a  large  cavity  under 
the  door. 

*' Will  it  do  ?"  was  the  question. 

After  some  little  consideration,  he  thought  the  best  way  to  creep  through,  was 
vpith  his  face  downwards,  and,  accordingly,  he  made  the  attempt.  He  got  his  head 
under  the  door  easily  enough,  but  his  shoulders  stuck  fast,  and  after  a  violent 
effort  to  get  through,  he  was  compelled  to  desist  and  set  to  work  again  deepen- 
ing the  excavation.  He  had  it  wide  enough,  for,  in  truth,  it  was  just  about  as 
wide  as  the  door  itself. 

It  took  him  another  ten  minutes  now  to  complete  the  job,  and  he  found  the 
broken  handcuff  of  great  assistance  in  helping  him  to  scoop  out  the  mould  from 
the  excavation.  When  he  tried  it  again,  he,  to  his  great  delight,  slipped  through 
easily,  and  although  it  gave  him  a  rather  awkward  twist  to  do  it,  he  did  manage 
to  scramble  ri^ht  under  the  door,  and  to  get  into  the  passage. 

**  Trouble  the  second  over,"  said  Claude.  "  The  first  was' the  handcuffs— the 
second,  the  cell  ;  and  now  I  have  got  plenty  to  do  before  me.* 

The  fiist  thing  he  now  did  was  to  run  up  the  stone  staircase,  and  listen  in- 
tently at  the  door  at  the  top  of  it.  When  there,  he  heard  the  murmur  of  voices, 
which  he  felt  convinced  came  from  the  hall,  and  no  doubt  were  the  individual 
property  of  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Bolt,  as  they  sat  by  the  fire  in  that  part  of  the 
lock-up. 

What  they  were  saying,  he  could  not  catch  sufficiently  distinct  to  understand, 
as  the  sound  had  to  come  right  through  the  side  room  j  but  he  was  so  far  satisfied 
that  they  were  quiet. 

*i  They  are  discussing  that  bottle  of  wine,  no  doubt,"  thought  Claude,  '^  that 
Stevens  was  so  liberal  in  procuring  to  treat  Bolt  with.  I  would  give  them 
fifty  bottles  of  the  very  choicest,  if  they  would  only  be  quiet  for  another  hour 
or  so." 

Claude  now  trod  lightly  down  the  stone  steps  again,  and  finding  his  way  to  the 
first  of  the  cell  doors  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  upon  which  was  his  own  from 
which  he  had  recently  escaped,  he  tapped  at  it  with  his  knuckles  pretty  sharply 
twice. 

There  was  no  answer  to  the  summons. 

"They  are  neither  of  them  in  that  one,  I  suppose,"  said  Claude  ;  so  he  felt 
his  way  to  the  next  door,  and  tapped  at  it.  • 

"  Who's  that  V  said  Dick's  voice. 

"  Hush!"  said  Claude,  placing  his  lips  to  the  key-hole. .2;,*' Hush  !  Itjs  I— 
Claude  Duval.     Don't  you  know  ray  voice,  Dick  V* 

*'  God  bless  me,  yes ;  I  do,  now. '  But  how,  in  the  nanae  of  all  that  is  odd,  have 
you  got  out  of  )  our  cell  ?     I  have  been  working  away  at  the  hinges  of^my  door 
all  this  time,  and  have  only  got  one  of  them,  off  now." 
%'*  Which  one,  Dick  V*         .  ^ 

"The lower  one."  "  '^^ 

"  Wait  a  minute,  then,  and  I  can  give  you  a  helping  hand  .  There  are  iron  bars 
across  the  doors,  and  if  I  can  only  get  one  of  them  loose,  it  will  make  a  first  rate 
jemmy,  I  rather  think.'* 

"But  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful,  are  you  out  and  about,  Claude  ? 
That  puzzles  Ae." 
*•  Never  mind  about  that  just  now.     We  shall  haye  lots  of  time  to  talk  at 
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that  when  we  are  all  three  in  some  quiet  spot  in  the  far-off  country,  and  eniovinff 
a  laugh  over  our  night  in  the  lock-up/'  J  j    & 

**  Dd  you  really  think  so  V* 

"  Think  what  ?" 

"  That  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  country  again,  and  enjoying  a  laugh  '** 

",To  be  sure.     But  be  quiet.     Vm  trying  for  the  bar.'* 

To  his  great  satisfaction,  Claude  found  that  the  bars  were  only  screwed  in  the 
floor  by  an  iron  pin  hung  by  a   bit  of  chain  about  six  inches  long  to  the  wall 
so  that  by  taking  the  pm  out,  the  bar  could  be  at  once  lined  from  its  place  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease. 

With  that  iron  bar,  which  was  about  five  feet  in  length,  in  his  hand,  Claude 
felt  that  he  was  rather  a  match  for  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Bolt  likewise,  and  all 
their  myrmidons  J  but  the  first  object  was  to  release  Dick.  He  did  not  choose 
Dick  as  the  first  ta  release  ;  but  as  he  had  come  to  his  cell,  by  accideat,  first,  he 
felt  bound  to  make  Jack  wait  his  tine. 

Claude  found  that  he  could  just  insinuate  the  end  of  the  iron  bar  under  the  door 
of  Dick's  cell,  and  when  he  did  so,  he  heard  something,  either  about  the  lock  or 
the  hinges,  given  such  a  crack,  that  it  was  qmite  evidently  broken. 

Another  moment  and  the  door  gave  way  by  the  hinge  that  was  left,  and  Dick 
was  as  free  as  an  escape  from  his  cell  went,  at  all  events. 


CHAPTER  CCLXTI.      " 

THE    THREE    HIGHWAYMEN    EFFECTUALLY   ESCAPE    FROM    THE    LOOK-UP,    ^ 

Dick  had  still  his  handcuffs  on  him  ;  but  Claude  now  bad  his  knife  with  the 
saw  at  the  back  ©f  it,  by  which  he  could  help  him. 

Claude  shook  hands  with  his  friend  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  dark,  and  then 
he  said— 

*'  Let  us  make  an  effort  to  get  you  free  from  the  darbies,  Dick,  for  while  they 
are  upon  your  wrists,  you  are  still  a  prisoner." 

"  No,  Claude — no* 

*'  No  ?     What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?'* 

''  Just  that  I  would  prefer  you  should  go  and  rescue  pocr  Jack  before  anything 
else  is  thought  of.  fie  must  suffer  more  than  either  you  or  I,  for  we  both 
know  that,  poor  fellow,  after  vvhat  he  has  gone  through,  he  is  not  the  man  he 
was." 

^'  True — most  true — I  will  not  delay  a  moment." 

♦'Why  did  you  not  leave  me  alone,  Claude,  for  a  little  while,  and  go  to  his 
ce'l  at  once  ?" 

"Just  because  I  did  not  know  at  all  which  was  yours  and  which  was  his,  and 
thatyours  was  the  first  that  by  mere  chance  I  <;ame  to." 

Claude  now  felt  his  way  to  another  of  the  doors,  and  tapped  at  it  as  he  had 
done  at  that  of  Dick's  cell,  but  no  answer  was  returned  ;  and  so  he  went  to 
another  and  to  another,  and  it  was  the  fourth  before,  in  a  weak  voice.  Jack 
replied  from  within,  saying-— 

"  Who  knocks  ? — who  knocks  ?" 

"  I,  Jack,"  said  Claude.     **  Dick  and  I  have  come  to  rescue  you," 

'•Ob,  no — no!  Do  not  mock  me.  It  is  cruel  to  do  so.  We  are  all  lost ! 
We  shall  all  die  !  The  time  has  come.  Do  not  mock  me,  Claude  Duval,  by 
any  delusive  hopes." 

Claude  did  not  want  to  argue  the  matter  with  Jack,  for  lie  knew  that  it  would 
be  quite  useless — indeed,  useless  as  it  was  dangerous,  for  time  was  of  the  greatest 
object  to  them  that  could  possibly  be.     Turning  to  Dick,  he  said — 
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"  We  must  try  what  we  can  do  with  the  door  of  Jack's  cell  by  the  aid  of  the 
iron  bar.     Take  this  one,  Dick.    Have  you  got  it  ?" 

«  Yes — yes.    But  you " 

"  1  know  how  to  get  another.     But  you  can't  work  with  your  handcuiFs  on,  I 

am  certain."  _,     ,       ..  .     ,       /.  n«-    ^     /^,     j       t 

•*  Yes  but  I  can,  though.  Thats  quite  a  mistake  of  yovrs.  Master  Claude.  I 
can  place  both  hands  on  a  crow-bar  and  give  a  lift  with  it  quite  as  well  with  a 
pair  of  handcuffs  on  as  without  them." 

"  Push  it  under  this  door,  then,  as  well  as  you  can.  You  will  feel  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  crevice  there,  if  you  take  the  trouble  so  to  do,  and  let  us  try  what  iron 
will  do  against  wood  and  iron  by  a  heave  upwards,  both  at  the  same  moment  of 
time." 

"You  give  the  word  then,  Claude." 

"I  will.    Are  you  ready?'*  xr      .      .      t  „    -, 

"  In  a  moment.  Not  quite  yet.  Wait  a  bit— Now  for  it— I  am  all  right. 
The  end  of  the  bar  is  a  couple  of  inches  under  the  door." 

"  Heave  l"  said  Claude. 

In  a  moment,  crash  I  went  the  look  of  the  door. 

'•  Heave  again  I" 

Crackle,  went  some  of  the  wood-work. 

••  Oh,  what  is  all  that?"  said  Jack.  "  What  is  taking  place,  now  ?— Speak  to 
me,  somebody,  do.     What  is  it  all  about?     Am  I  dreaming?" 

*' Jack,  be  calm,"  said  Claude,  "All  is  right,  old  friend.  Don't  you  know 
my  voice  ?     It  is  I,  Claude  Daval.     Why,  you  have  been  to  sleep   and  don't 

know  where  you  are." 

Claude  had  thrown  down  his  iron  bar,  and  with  all  his  strength  was  trying  to 
drive  the  door  inwards.  In  another  moment  in  it  went  with  a  sudden  c  rash,  and 
Claude  was  very  nearly  precipitated  into  the  cell  along  with  it. 

Dick  was  much  afraid  that  the  noise  that  had  been  made  would  have  the  effect 
of  warning  the  officers  above  of  something  unusual  going  on  in  the  cells,  and 
he  mentioned  his  dread  to  Claude. 

**  Speak  to  Jack,"  said  Claude,  ''and  I  will  go  up  the  steps  and  listen .'* 

Claude  thereupon  bounded  up  the  stone  steps,  and  stood  for  some  few  moments 
with  his  ears  placed  against  the  door  at  the  top  of  them  ;  but  all  was  still,  and  he 
felt  quite  satisfied  that  their  efforts  to  escape  in  that  underground  place  had  not 
made  noise  enough  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  officers  above.  He  went  back,  and 
heard  Dick  remonstrating  with  Jack. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him,  now?"  said  Claude.  "Oh,  Jack,  I  am  quite 
astonished  at  you.     What  do  you  mean  by  all  this  ?" 

"I  don't  knovv   what   he    means,"    said  Dick;    "but   he  woa't   know   me 

at  all." 

"Lio-ht  I"  said  Claude.  "  Oh  !  would  that  we  bad  a  light.  It  is  the  utter  dark* 
ness  that  confounds  him  in  this  place." 

"  That  is  Claude's  voice,"  said  Jack. 

*'To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  Claude,  kindly.  '^  I  was  quite  sure  you  would  know 
that,  Jack.  Recollect  yourself.  We  are  trying  to  escape  from  the  lock-up  in 
Bow-street.     Don't  you  remember,  old  friend  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes — yes.  Pardon  me,  both  of  you.  I  know  now.  But  the  truth  is,  I 
I  had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  slumber  that  had  thoroughly  confused  me,  and  a  noise 
that  I  heard  completed  the  matter." 

**  That  noise  was  made  by  our  breaking  open  the  door  of  your  cell.  Jack  ;  so 
it  ought  to  have  been  a  welcome  enough  one  to  you.  All  we  want  now  is  a 
light." 

"  Then  I  can  accommodate  you,"  said  Jack ;  "  for  I  have  the  means  of  getting 
a  light  hidden  about  me  so  well,  that  they  did  not  find  them  out  when  they 
eearched  me.     Wait  a  moment." 

Both  Claude  and  Dick  were  very  glad  to  hear  Jack  now  speaking  so  ration- 
ally as  he  did,  for  they  had  Jbeen  really  apprehensive,  from  his  strange  mode  of 
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talking  only  a  few  moments  before,  that  the  peril  he  was  in  had  had  the  effect  of 
depriving  him  of  his  reason.  Now,  however,  they  no  longer  entertained  such  an 
idea,  for  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  had  last  spoken  had  been  quite  sufficient  to 
dissipate  it. 

In  the  course  of  about  half  a  minute  a  faint  light  illumined  ths  cell;  and  then 
Jack,  as  h«  held  up  an  ignited  phosphorus  match,  said— 

"  Here  it  is  ;  but  I  have  no  candle  or  wax  taper,  so  we  can  only  see  while  the 
match  lasts." 

A  couple  of  large  rats  made  a  bolt  out  of  the  cell  at  this  moment,  and  passing 
Claude  and  Dick,  went  scampering  down  the  passage,  and  were  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment. 

"  A  lively  place  this,"  said  Dick. 

*'Very,"  said  Claude;  and  then,  as  he  spoke,  out  "^vent  the  match,  and  all 
was  profound  darkness  again. 

" Confound  it !"  said  Dick;  **  what  a  treat  the  commonest  penny-dip  candle 
that  ever  was  made  would  be  to  us  now  I" 

"  It  would,  indeed,  Dick,"  said  Claude  ;  •'  and  I  would  gladly  promise  a 
guinea  for  it,  or  a  couple,  for  the  matter  of  that.  But  light  up  another  match, 
Jack,  if  you  can," 

**Oh,  yes.    But  I  have  only  got  six," 

"  Well,  never  mind ;  let  us  have  another,  so  that  I  may  see  where  to  bewin 
with  a  file  I  hare  here  at  Dick's  handcuffs.  I  will  sooa  have  his  off,  and  then  I 
will  begin  upon  yours.  Jack.'* 

"Never  mind  about  getting  them  off,  Claude.  Separate  them,  and  that  will 
be  quite  sufficient,  I  assure  you.  The  rings  on  my  wrists  are  no  harm  so  long  as 
I  have  the  use  of  my  hands." 

••  I  understand." 

Jack  ignited  another  of  the  little  matches  and  held  It  until  it  burnt  right  down 
to  his  fingers  ;  but  by  that  time  Dick  had  twisted  up  the  lining  of  his  hat  closely^ 
and  lit  it  by  the  match,  so  that  it  made  a  temporary  torch,  although  it  did  not 
burn  orer  well. 

Claude,  by  the  light  of  it,  however,  was  able  to  work  away  at  the  handcuffs 
much  better  than  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  dark,  and  the  fine  saw,  with  its  ex- 
quisitely sharp  teeth,  93onbit  through  the  iron,  and  so  far  as  having  his  wrists 
separated,  and  his  htmd^  at  liberty,  Dick  was  comparatively  free. 

*'  Now,  Jack,  for  you,"  said  Claude. 

Three  minutes  more  sufficed  to  release  Jack  from  his  fetters,  and  then  they  felt 
as  if  they  were  something  more  than  half  way  to  freedom,  indeed.  All  Jack's 
matches,  however,  but  two,  he  had  exhausted,  and  those  Claude  advised  him  to 
keep  for  the  present  in  case  of  any  emergency.  They  then  each  amed 
himself  with  one  of  the  bars  that  went  at  the  backs  of  the  cell  doors,  and,  Claude 
going  first,  they  slowly  ascended  to  the  strong  door  at  the  head  of  the  flight  of 
little  stone  steps. 

If  they  could  but  get  that  door  open,  it  was  bnt  a  fight  with  the  officers,  even 
if  they  encountered  them,  and  then  liberty  might  be  theirs;  but  that  door  was 
likely  enough  to  present  many  obstacles,  for  not  only  was  it  of  very  great 
strength,  but  it  was  so  close  at  hand  to  the  hall,  that  t.hey  dared  not  set  to  work 
with  the  expedition  they  would  have  liked,  for  fear  of  being  overheard  by  the 
officers. 

"Careful  we  must  be,  now,'*  whispered  Claude,  "and  I  think  we  must  hay  1 
one  of  the  two  of  Jack's  matches  to  make  a  survey  of  the  door  with." 

*'  Here  it  is,*'  said  Jack. 

Whiz !  went  the  match,  and  Jack  handed  it  to  Claude,  who  passed  it  steadily 
up  and  down  the  door,  until  it  went  fairly  out ;  but  it  had  kept  alight  long  enough 
for  him  to  see  that  the  only  way  for  him  to  work  at  the  door  was  to  cut  out  either 
ttie  lock  or  the  hinges,  and  either  would  be  a  work  of  some  time  and  difficulty 
with  the  little  saw  that  he  only  had  to  do  it  with. 

"  You  had  better  both  of  you  sit  down  on  the  steps/*  he  said,  "  and  make  up 
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your  minda  for  a  waiting  job,  nowj  for  there  is  no  resource  but  to  cut  avfay 
round  the  lock,  and  to  hare  patience  about  it." 

**  Stop,"  said  Jack. 

*'  What  is  it.  Jack  ?* 

'*  You  can  do  better  than  cut  away  at  the  lock,** 

«CanI?" 

"Yes  ;  I  caa  just  get  my  hand  under  the  door,  and  surely  your  saw  will  go 
edgeways  under,  if  that  is  tl:e  case.  Can  y«u  not  cut  out  a  square  large  enough 
for  us  to  creep  through  2" 

"  That  will  do,  Jack.     lean.'* 

Claude  saw  at  one;  the  facilities  of  escape  that  this  mode  of  operation  sug- 
gested by  Jack  presented.  The  door  was  likewise  to  be  attacked  at  a  part  of  it 
ibat  was  not  fortified  by  any  extraordinary  means,  so  that,  in  all  likelihood,  it 
would  not  offer  any  very  great  obstruction  to  the  saw.  He  at  once  knelt  upon 
the  stairs  and  began  operations. 

■*;  In  the  first  place,  Claude  found  that  the  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  door 
and  the  top  stair  would  just  admit  the  saw  edgeways,  so  that  he  could  commence 
to  work  at  once  ;  and  although  it  was  rather  an  awkward  thing  sawing  upwards, 
it  was  to  be  done,  by  a  little  perseverance,  and  that  was  a  quality  not  wanting  in 
Daval. 

With  a  noiseless,  but  amazingly  rapid  motion,  the  fiHc-tempered  saw  cut 
through  the  wood-work  and  the  sheets  of  iron  which  were  used  upon  the  door, 
and  by  feeling  his  way,  Claude  easily  aroided  any  of  the  large  nails  by  which  it 
was  clamped. 

*'  How  are  you  getting  on?"  said  Dick. 

*'  Capitally  !     If  we  go  on  at  this  rate,  the  openhig  in  the  door  will  be  made  in 
ten  minutes  ;  but  speak  low,  whatever  you  do." 
„  •*  I  will— I  will,'* 

*'  Better  not  speak  at  all,"  said  Jack. 

They  seemed  to  think  this  the  wisest  advice,  for  none  of  them  exchanged  a 
syllable  now,  while  Claude  worked  away  with  the  saw,  which  only  made  a  dull, 
grating  sort  of  sound,  which  couid  not  extend  very  far,  and  which,  if  it  did,  would 
most  likely  be  mistaken  for  something  in  the  stieat.  If  the  officers  went  on 
gossiping-,  however,  which  it  was  very  likely  they  would,  it  was  not  at  all  probable 
that  they  would  hear  it  at  all. 

Claude  Duval  was  well  aware  through  how  small  an  apparent  space  the  body 
of  a  man  will  pass,  so  he  did  not  give  himself  more  labour  than  he  thought  suffi- 
cient in  the  matter,  but  soon  turned  the  saw  to  the  horizontal,  which  was  much 
easier  in  working. 

"  Do  you  want  a  light  ?"  said  Jack,  in  a  low  whisper. 

**  No— no.  When  I  get  the  piece  quite  out  will  do.  Then  it  will  be  as  well  for 
us  to  see  our  way  in  the  matter ;  but  not  yet.  Jack.'* 

Another  five  minutes,  and  Claude  had  turned  the  corner,  and  was  sawing  the 
4oot  downwards  rapidly.  A  flash  of  light  suddenly  shot  under  the  doer,  and  he 
stopped  sawing. 

Some  one  was  in  the  room  to  which  the  door  communicated, 

"  Lost  1"  thought  Claude,  but  he  did  not  say  a  word. 

His  idea  was,  that  the  officers  were  going  to  see  if  all  was  righ*:  in  the  cells, 
iand  if  that  was  the  case,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  hand  to  hand  fight  for 
liberty  and  life. 

*•  Have  you  found  it  ?"  said  a  voice  from  the  hall. 

"  No,"  said  the  man  who  was  in  the  room  with  a  light,  and  who  bad  cvidf  Ady 
come  thereupon  some  message  for  Mr.  Bolt,  as  his  was  the  Yoici  that  propojDded 
the  question  from  the  hall. 

"Look in  the  corner  cupboard,  then." 

*'  Oh,  here  it  is.     All  right,  sir.'* 

They  heard  eomething  rattle  like  glass,  and  then  Belt  criad  out  again  in  angry 
tonas— 
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"  What  are  you  about  there — are  you  drinking  it  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir  ;  I'm  coming,*' 

"Just  try' the  door  leading  to  the  stairs,"  said  Stevens,  *'  before  you  come  away. 
It's  as  well  to  be  quite  sure  everything  is  all  right ;  and  give  it  a  good  ghake, 
Smith." 

"I  will,  sir." 

Smith,  the  officer,  who  had  been  sent  to  fetch  a  bottle  containing  Rome  rather 
ardent  compound  from  the  room,  now  approached  the  door  at  which  Claude 
Duval  hadjbeea  so  industriously  at  work,  aad  laying  hold  of  the  lock  of  it,  he  gave 
it  a  good  shake,  which  satisfied  him  that  it  was  all  right  and  secure.  He  never 
thought  of  casting  his  eyes  downwards.  If  he  had,  he  must  have  seen  the  effect 
that  the  saw  had  produced. 

"All  right,  gir,"  he  said. 

«{ Then  come  on,  at  once,"  said  Bolt. 
J?  The  man  left  the  room,  and  slammed  the  door  of  it  shut  behind  him, 

"A  narrow  escape,  that,"  said  Claude.     " Quite  a^queak  I  call  it.* 

"  It  was,  indeed,"  said  Dick.  *•'  I  thought  it  would  have  been  a  case  of  '  war  to 
the  iron  bars,'  at  the  very  least.  I  was  lesolved  to  sell  my  life  dearly,  if  it  was  to 
go  at  all." 

*'  No— no,  Disk,"  said  Jack ;  "  don't  talk  of  selling  your  life  at  all.  Let  ns 
hope  that  that  is  a  contingency  not  at  all  likely  to  come  to  pass ;  and  as  the  danger 
has  gone  by  now,  we  will  not  speculate  upon  what  might  have  been  its 
results.'* 

**  Very  good,  Jack— I  say  no  more.    Are  you  hard  at  work,  Claude  ?'*  ,23 

<'  Indeed  I  am." 
g'*  But  I  do  not  hear  the  saw.*  ^  t       j 

"  No,  I  am  working  with  such  long  sweeps  that  it  makes  no  noise.  Now  do 
you  hear  it  ?" 

♦'Yes,  yes.'»  «     , 

*'  Very  good,  then  you  will  hear  it  no  more,  for,  if  1  do  not  very  much  mlstaka, 
I  have  got  so  near  to  the  end  of  my  job,  that  the  slightest  force  will  break  out  the 
piece  of  wood." 

"That's capital.    Do  it,  Claude, do  it.' » 

"  There  it  goes.'* 

Claude  just  tapped  with  the  toe  of  his  boot  at  the  piece  ©f  the  door  that  he 
had  cut  all  round,  and  out  it  went  into  the  room  beyond,  leaving  a  elear  opening 
of  about  fifteen  inches  square,  through  which,  without  a  doubt,  they  could  each 
of  them  creep." 
^  *'  It  is  done,'*  he  said.  §  ^#- 

'*  Then  we  will  follow  you,*'  said  Dick. 

"  Very  good.  This  is  not  a  time  to  squabble  about  precedenee,  st  here 
goes.    What  a  treat  it  will  be  if  it  should  turn  out  too  small,  after  all,  for  us." 

"  It  would  be  such  a  treat,'*  said  Dick,  *'  as  I  would  not  have  for  the  best  hun- 
dred pounds  that  ever  I  saw  in  all  my  life.*' 

*'  Nor  I  for  double  the  amount/*  said  Jack.  "  Put  us  out  of  our  suspense, 
Claude,  by  trying  it  at  once." 

"  Here  goes,"  said  Claude,  and  in  a  moment  he  popped  through  the  orifice  in 
the  door  with  the  agility  of  a  Harlequin. 

"Ah,**  said  Jack,  <'he  was  but jokinjif  with  us,  for  it  is  quite  evident  that  he 
knew  he  could  get  through  with  ease.    Follow  him,  Dick." 

*'  As  you  please,  Jack.'* 

Dick  was  a  trifle  stouter  than  Claude,  bat  he  did  get  through  the  hole  in  the 
door,  although  it  cost  him  a  slight  squeeze  to  do  so,  and  he  had  had  his  doubts 
about  it  before  he  tried  it. 

Jack  followed  immediately,  and  they  were  all  three  in  the  outer  room.  The 
utmost  caution  was  now  requisite  in  their  pioceedings  lest  they  should  be  ver 
heard  by  the  officers  in  the  vestibule  or  hall,  for  although  the  door,  of^the]  room 
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that  opened  into  that  portion  of  the  lock-up  was  closed,  yet  sounds  had  not  far  to 
travel. 

They  could  hear  the  officers  conversing,  and  by  the  same  rule,  the  officers 
might  hear  them,  if  they  raised  their  voices  above  the  merest  whisper  in  ad- 
dress'.ng  any  remarks  to  each  other. 

Their  success,  so  far,  vas  sufficiently  wondfrfulto  induce  them  to  entertain  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  being  followed  up'by  still  greater  success.  They  were 
intensely  silent,  however,  for  a  few  minutes,  for  they  were  exceedingly  anxious  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  who  was  in  the  hall. 


CHAPTER  CCLXVII. 

TH8  ADVfiNTUflEaS  MSET  WITH    A     FRIEND    THAT   XHEY    DID   NOT   EXPECT. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  either  Claude  Duval  or  his  friends  had  formed  any 
distinct  plan  of  proceeding  after  they  should  reach  the  room  they  were  now  in. 
The  fact  was,  there  had  been  so  many  doubts  about  the  reaching  of  it  at  all,  that 
they  had  neither  of  them  liked  lo  ask  each  other  what  they  should  do  if  they  did  bo 
far  succeed. 

Now,  however,  the  question  became  one  of  the  most  serious  importance,  and 
Dick,  in  a  low  voice,  said — 

"  Now  that,  thanks  to  Jack'g  suggestion  about  cutting  a  piece  out  of  the 
bottom  of  the  door,  we  have  got  so  far,  what  are  we  to  do?  1  would  fain  leave 
it  all  to  vou,  now,  Claude,  to  decide  upon,  what  course  of  action  you  may  think 
the  best." 

"The  obvious  one,'*  said  Claude,  "is  to  sally  out,  and  fight  our  way ;  but 
that  would  certainly  lead  to  murder,  and  that  is  what  I,  and  what  I  suppose 
both  of  you  likewise  wish  to  avoid." 

•*  Oh,  ye«,  yes,"  paid  both  Jack  and  Dick. 

"  Very  good  ;  then,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  must  not  sally  out  in  the  wa  I 
nientioi,  if  such  is  our  feeling  upon  the  subject,  but  we  must  try  to  get  into  the 
street  in  another  way." 

"  By  the  front  windows  r"  said  Dick. 

"I  hope  so." 

*'  Impossible,"  said  Jack  ;  *'  they  are  all  bound  with  iron.  I  noticed  as  mucfe  as 
I  came  in  the  coach  to  this  p^ace.'* 

"And  so  did  I,'  said  Claude,  "  but  the  bars  must  be  terribly  old  by  this  tihae, 
and  their  hold  upon  the  wood- work  must  be  slight  indeed.  1  should  say  they  cannot 
resist  us." 

"  Maybe  so  ;    but  how  are  we  to  get  into  the  room  above  1" 

"  There  is  no  way  but  one,  and  that  is  through  the  roof.  Confound  the  man 
who  built  this  place,  who  did  not  put  a  staircase  in  the  wall  of  Ihis  apartment 
eading  to  the  one  above.*' 

"That  would  have  been  almost  too  handy,"  said  Dick  ;  *'  but  if  we  are  to  com- 
mence operations  on  the  rool,  the  sooner  we  do  so  the  better  ;  and  here  goes  fdr  a 
beginning  of  it.'* 

There  was  a  large  and  very  heavy  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  as  he 
spoke,  Dick  got  upon  it,  but  so  lightly  and  with  such  agility,  that  he  did  not 
shake  it  in  the  least, 

"  Shall  I  begin  the  work  >"  he  said,  as  he  found  that  he  could  easily  touch  the 
ceiling  with  both  his  hands. 

"  Do  80,*'  whispered  Claude,  "but  be  cautious,  Dick,  whatever  you  do,  and 
recollect  the  proximity  of  the  officers.  The  only  plan  will  be  to  take  down  the 
plaster  of  the  ceiling  bit  by  bit  with  your  hands,  after  once  making  a  beginning, 
and  letting  Jack  and  me  take  the  pieces  of  yoo.  If  any  should  fall,  we  are  found 
out,  and  there  is  then  no  chance  but  in  a  fight  for  it,*' 
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"  I  know  ;  but  spread  your  coats  upon  the  table,  so  that  if  any  should  get  loose 
and  fall,  it  may  make  less  noise." 

All  this  was,  it  will  be  rememberecl,  in  the  dark,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
glimmering  flash  of  light  that  came  under  the  door,  so  that  the  situation  of  the 
thiee  highwaymen  was  to  the  greatest  degree  full  of  daiiger,  and  no  men  but  such 
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as  they  could  possibly  have  preserved  their  calmness  ard  se'f-pof session  undet 
such  trying  circumstances. 

Both  Jack  and  Claude  spread  their  coats  close  to  where  Dic^c  was  stfndng^ 
upon  the  table,  and  then  he  set  to  work,  and  the  plaster  of  ih?  roof  bigan  to  rattk 
down  rather  quickly. 

"Cautious! — cautious,  Dick T'  said  Claude.  ■^-       * 
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"Yes.    Here's  a  great  piece.    Take  it.    Have  you  got  it  ?' 

•'  1  have — I  have." 

«  That  will  do.    Here's  another." 

By  dint  of  feeling  about  carefully,  Claude  continued  to  take  the  pieces  of  the 
ceiling  from  Dick,  who  got  them  oflF  with  great  rapidity,  and  Jack,  finding  that  he 
was  not  wanted  there,  went  to  the  door  and  kept  bis  ear  close  to  it,  to  listen  if  the 
officers  should  make  any  suspicious  movement  in  the  hall.  From  his  voice  it 
would  9,ppear  that  Bolt  was  telling  some  long  story  to  Stevens,  and  that  he  had 
takep^  quite  enough  of  the  wine  to  make  his  utterance  rather  thick  ;  and  by  the 
tor.e  in  which  Stevens  replied  to  him,  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  was  dying  with 
%leep,and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  struggling  against  the  disposition  to  drop  off 
into  a  sound  slumber. 

The  fact  was,  that  Stevens  had  been  up  two  nights  before  that  one,  and  it  was 
hardly  in  human  nature  that  he  should  be  able  to  keep  up  much  longer.  Yet 
Stevens  was  so  particularly  anxious  that  the  three  prisoners  should  not  escape  him, 
that  he  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  himself  from  dropping  off 

to  sleep. 

'*  Speak  louder,  Bolt,"  he  said  ;  **you  go  on  in  such  a  drawling  kind  of  way,  that 
it  is  enough  to  set  any  cue  off  to  sleep.  Speak  louder,  and  give  me  a  nudge  with 
your  elbow  it  you  see  me  going." 

<«  I  will." 

"  That's  a  good  fellow  ;  now  go  on  with  that  story  of  yours.    What's  that  ?— 

ok  what's  that  ?"  ^  .,  ^  ,        ,  xr 

'<  Only  me  giving  you  a  nudge,*  said  Bolt.  "  You  was  closing  up  your  eyes, 
and  going  to  sleep  like  a  blessed  babby."  r  •         •  i 

•'  Oh  was  I  ?  Well,  I  shan't  do  so  any  more.  I  am  quite  wide  awake  now, 
Mr.  Bolt,  as  you  see.    Go  on."  ^ 

*'  Very  good.  Then,  as  I  was  saying  to  you,  Mr.  Stevens,  before  I  got  this  situa- 
tion of  keeper  to  the  lock-up,  you  see,  I  was,  of  course,  like  yourself,  a  runner, 
and  many  an  odd  adventure  happened  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  professional 
experience,  I  can  tell  you.  Sometioaes  things  went  all  right,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
and  1  nabbed  my  man ;  and  sometimes  things  went  all  wrong,  and  I  did't  nab  my 
man  ;  and  sometimes  I  caught  a  tartar." 
*< Murder!"  cried  Stevens. 
«*  Lor,  Mr.  Stevens,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

«*  Something  gave  me  such  a  pinch  on  the  calf  of  the  leg,  I'm  sure.  What 
could  it  have  been  ?" 

««Why,   me  with  the  fire-tongs,  to   be  sure;  and  I  daresay,  now,  they  are  a 
little  hot.  But  if  you  want  to  be  kept  awake,  you  must  really  put  up  with  these 
little  things,  you  know,  Mr.  Stevens." 
«  What,  was  I  going  off  again  ?"  ^ 

"  Indeed,  you  were ;  and  my  private  opinion  is,  that  if  I  were  not  her6,  you 
would  tumble  right  into  the  lire,  that  you  would ;  and  then  there  would  be 
an  end  of  you.     Come — come,  Mr.  Stevens,  rouse  yourself  up  a  little,  and  don't 
give  way  to—vkhat  do  you  call  it  ?-— Murphy,  is  it?" 
«No — no.  Morpheus." 

"  Oh  ah,  I  knew  it  was  something  very  like  Murphy,  but  I  didn't  feel  <iuice 
sure  about  it,  that's  all." 

Jack,  from  his  position  close  to  the  door  of  the  room,  had  heard  all  this  quite 
plainly,  and  he  was  highly  delighted  to  find  that  Stevens  was  so  sleepy,  and  that 
Bolt  was,  in  reality,  half  drunk,  which  was  a  fact  that  could  very  easily  be 
deduced  from  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke.  Of  course,  the  confederates  had  not 
been  at  all  idle  during  that  time ;  but  Dick  had  managed  to  get  a  great  quantity 
of  the  plaster  of  the  roof  down,  and  had  reached  the  floor  boards  above,  after 
cutting  away  the  laths  that  impeded  his  progress. 

The  removal  of  a  floor  board  or  two  would  be  the  worst  job  of  all ;  for  however 
easy  such  a  process  would  have  been  if  they  had  happened  to  be  above  the  floor 
to  do  it,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  to  be  done  with  facility  below. 
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If  they  had  not  had  the  little  cutting  saw  that  Claude  possessed,  it  would  have 
been  now  quite  impossible  for  them  to  have  proceeded  any  farther  that  way 
towards  escape.  By  its  aid,  however,  Dick,  who  was  a  pretty  good  workman, 
contrived  to  get  a  part  of  Jthe  floor-boarding  cut  away,  and  then  he  made  a  grand 
effort  to  push  one  of  the  planks  upwards.  With  a  grating  sound  the  nails  gave 
way,  and  the  plank  was  loosened,  if  not  removed. 

"  Hush—hush!'*  said  Claude.  ^'''"^'^ 

"  I  can't  help  a  little  noise,  now,"  said  Dick.  *' It's  the  rusty  r,ails|in  the 
wood.     It  will  soon  be  done,  now." 

By  a  vigorous  wrench,  now,   Dick  got  the  plank  quite  out  ot  its  place,  and 

,  brought  down  upon  his  head  a  great  quantity  of  dust  at  the  same  ticce;  but  that 

was  a  minor  event,  and  he  immediately  commenced  operations  upon  the  next 

board,  which,  when  he  should   succeed  in  getting  it  up,  would,  no  doubt,  leave 

space  enough  for  him  and  his  companions  to  creep  through. 

The  space  between  the  joists  was  just  about  sufficient  for  them  to  pass  through, 
but  the  width  of  a  floor-board  would  not  do  exactly, 

*'  We  shall  be  all  right  in  a  few  minutes,  now,"  whispered  Dick.  "  The 
other  one  is  coming  quickly." 

At  this  moment  Jack  felt  the  greatest  alarm  for  the  safety  .of  them  all,  for 
after  repeated  efforts  to  keep  Stevens  awake,  Bolt  had  begun  to  give  it  up  in 
despair;  and  after  giving  him  a  right  good  shake,  he  said— 

<*  Mr.  Stevens,  do  you  think  that  a  drop  of  anything  else  will  keep  you  awake, 
if  I  get  it  for  you  ?" 

"  Yes.    Oh,  dear  yes — ^I — I  think  it  would." 

'•  What  will  you  have,  then?" 

"  Vinegar." 
<     "Vinegar?    You  don't  mean  that.     You  don't  mean  sour  vinegar,  do  you  1" 
^'  *'  I  never  heard  of  any  other.     Get  it,  and  I  shall  recover  at  once.     I  don't 
often  give  way  in  this  sort  of  fashion,  but  there's  nothing  like  a  wine-glass  of 
vinegar  to  keep  a  man  awake." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  upon  the  principle  of  giving  him  such  a  stomach- 
ache that  he  can't  go  to  sleep  for  the  pain  of  it.  Hilloa !  there  you  go  again. 
Keep  up,  Mr.  Stevens,  or  you  will  certainly  fall  into  the  fire." 

'*  Get  me  the  vinegar,  then." 

*•  Well,  if  you  will  have  it,  you  shall.  Let  me  see— oh,  of  course,  there  is 
some  in  the  next  room,  and  no  mistake,  I  recollect  now.  It's  in  the  corner 
cupboard.  I'll  go  and  get  it  in  a  moment  for  you,  my  dear  friend.  I — dear  me, 
how  the  lock-up  moves  about — Why,  I  declare,  it  is  quite,  in  a  way  of  speaking, 
rotatory.    Woa  I  woa  1" 

Mr.  Bolt  could  manage  to  go  on  talkmg  in  his  prosey  way  very  well,  as  long 
as  he  kept  his  seat,  but  when  he  rose  to  his  feet,  it  was  quite  a  different  affair,  and 
the  effect  to  him  of  his  potations  was  just  like  being  in  a  ship  at  sea  with  a  cross 
gale.  Of  course,  nobody  ever  heard  of  a  drunken  man  yet  who  blamed  himself 
for  such  apparent  effects,  and  so,  to  be  quite  consistent,  Mr.  Bolt  would  have  it 
that  it  was  the  lock-up  that  was  going  about  in  such  a  ludicrous  manner  with 
him. 

*'  Well,  this  is  odd,"  he  said.  *'  I  can't  make  it  out.  The  lock-up  is  drunk; 
It  must  be  drunk,  for  sometimes  the  wall  is  here,  and  sometimes  the  door  is 
here,  and  sometimes  they  are  both  there,  and  sometimes  they  are  neither  here  nor 
there.     It  is  very  odd." 

Mr.  Bolt  was  so  astonished  at  these  phenomena  connected  with  the  hall  of  the 
lock-up,  thai  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  hold  by  the  back  of  a  chair  while  he 
considered  them, 

Mr.  Stevens  took  that  opportunity  of  letting  his  head  droop  upon  his  breast, 
and  of  falling  fast  asleep.  It  is  just  possible  that  if  Bolt  had  been  in  a  situation 
to  get  the  vinegar  with  certainty,  it  might  have  had  the  effect  of  keeping  Stevens 
awake ;  but  as  it  was,  nature  yielded,  and  his  sleep  became  profound. 

Those  who  have  had  occasion  lo  struggle  against  sleep  will  well  understand 
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■what  an  uphill  fight  it  is.  and  how  the  oftener  you  fancy  you  have  defeated 
it  the  oftener  it  wiil  renew  the  combat  with  you,  unt'I  you  give  up  the  contest 
in  despair.  Such  must  have  been  Mr.  Stevens'  feeling;  not  but  what  if  he  had 
imagined  for  a  moment  that  it  was  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  Daval 
and  his  companions  should  escape  from  the  cells  of  the  lock-up,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  that  would  have  had  a  sufficient  effect  to  keep  him  wide  awake. 

But  all  his  ideas  went  the  other  way,  and  it  was  only  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
and  not  of  necessity,  that  he  had  determined  upon  sitting'  up,  for  he  believed  the 
prisoners  to  be  as  safe  as  it  was  possible  for  any  prisoners  in  the  world  to  be. 
Mr.  Stevens,  however,  like  many  other  very  clever  men,  made  a  mistake  now  and 
then. 

"  I'll  try  it  again,"  said  Bolt.  "  Who  knows  but  that  a  drop  of  the  vinegar 
would  do  me  some  good  ?  I'll  try  it  again.  It's  in  the  lower  cupboard  in  the 
next  room.     Here  goes!'' 

When  Jack  heard  these  words  from  Mr.  Bolt,  he  thought  that  the  danger  was 
sufficiently  imminent  to  say  something  to  his  friends  about  it,  so  leaving  the  door, 
he  touched  Claude  upon  the  arm,  and  whispered — 

"  Bolt  is  coming." 

*'  The  devil  he  is  l" 

"  Yes.  He  is  coming  to  this  room  to  get  something  out  of  the  lower  cupboard. 
He  is  drunk,  but  he  is  coming.    It  is  for  vinegar," 

*'  Is  it?  Then,  Jack,  we  must  give  him  some  pepper  with  it.  Howr  do  you 
get  on,  Dick,  with  the  floor-boards  ?*' 

"  Capitally!  the  second  one  is  just  up.     Holloa  !  what's  that  ?" 

There  was  a  noise  in  the  room  above  as  of  a  chair  thrown  over,  and  the  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  Dick  was  directly,  that  some  one  was  there  who,  pos- 
sibly enough,  was  cognisant  of  all  his  proceedings.  A  feeling  of  the  most  blank 
and  bitter  disappeintment  came  over  his  mind  at  such  a  notion  as  this,  and  he 
paused  in  his  work. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ?"  he  said. 

**  Yes,"  said  Claude.  "  My  opinion  is,  that  a  chair  had  oae  or  two  of  its  legs 
resting  upon  the  floor- board  that  you  were  pushing  up,  and  that  you  consequently 
upset  it,  as  you  could  not  avoid  doing." 

'•  Oh,  yes,  that  is  it.  I  did  not  think  of  that.  What  a  relief  it  is  to 
feel  certain,  as  I  do  now,  that  that  was  it." 

"  J  think  you  may  be  certain,  Dick." 

'*  I  am  sure  I  may.  It  is  too  probable.  But  what  is  that  that  Jack  is  saying 
about  Bolt  ?    1  thought  I  heard  his  name  V* 

"  Simply  that  he  is  coming  here,  that's  all." 

*'  Confbund  the  fellow,  is  he  ?" 

Dick  jumped  off  the  table  as  he  spoke,  and  pointing  to  the  hole  in  the  ceiling, 
he  said — 

"  Now,  Claude,  escape !  There  is  the  road  to  freedom  ;  I  don't  think  you 
will  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  through  the  ceiling.'* 

**  After  you,**  said  Claude. 

Dick  sprang  upen  the  table  again,  and  was  through  the  hole  in* the  roof  in  a 
moment.  It  was  no  time,  that,  to  stand  upon  ceremony,  or  to  delay  the  precious 
moments  by  useless  altercation  as  to  who  was  to  take  precedence.  ^ 


' 


CHAPTER  CCLXVIII. 

THE    C3NF' DZRA-TrS     ARE]  DISTRESSED    FOR    THEIR     HORSE?,  AND    HEAR 

NEWS  OF    THEM. 

"Now,  Jack,"  said  Claude  Duval. 

It  did  not  take  half  a  minute,  now,  to  place  them  all  three  in  the  room  above  ; 
but  their  danger  so«n  became  of  the  most  imminent  description,  as  it  was  quite 
evident  that  their  foes  from  the  outer  room  were  approaching. 
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Wifh  a  sudden  burst  the  door  was  opened,  and  the^voice  of  Bolt  cried  out — 

"Hilloa!     Hilloal" 

'*A11  right!"  said  Claude  Duval. 

*'  The  devil  it  is,"  said  Bolt.  '*  Help  ! — help  !  Murder — escape  !  Help- 
murder  !     Hoi !     They  are  off  !" 

*'  To  be  sure  we  are/'  said  Claude,  as  he  made  a  spring  towards  the  window 
and  flung  it  open.     "  Come  on,  Jack  and  Dick.     Speed  does  it  now." 

Claude  felt  quite  coHvinced,  now,  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  farther  caution 
with  regatd  to  the  doings  of  himself  and  his  friends  was  completely  out  of  the 
question,  and  that  it  made  not  the  slightest  matter  now  with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  noise  they  made  in  their  escape. 

The  window  was  by  no  means  so  high  from  the  open  street  as  to  present  any 
serious  difl&culty  in  the  way  of  leaping  or  dropping  from  it  to  men  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  sort  of  life  that  Duval  and  his  associates  led.  They  did  not, 
however,  at  the  moment  notice  that  Mr.  Bolt  had  a  floricultural  taste,  and  that 
the  balcony  of  the  window  had  a  row  of  garden  pots  upon  it,  which  went  crash- 
ing into  the  street. 

They  were,  however,  but  a  trivial  hinderance,  and  just  as  a  gun  or  blunderbuss 
was  fired  through  the  opening  in  the  roof  from  the  room  below,  Claude  had 
sprung  through  the  open  window  and  alighted  safely  in  the  street, 

*'Ran  Claude— run  !"  cried  Jack. 

''  Not  yet.     Is  anybody  hurt  ?" 

"  No— no." 

Dick  now  followed  Claude's  example  and  bounded  through  the  window,  but 
Jack  was  slow  to  follow. 

**Save  yourselves,"  he  said,  '*^and  leave  me.     Oh,  save  yourselves!" 

*'  Not  for  a  thousand  pounds,"  cried  Claude.  "  If  you  do  not  wish  to  sacrifice 
us,  you  ,will  come  at  once.     Gaod  Heavens,  Jack,  what  has  come  over  you  ?" 

*  '  A  kind  of  blight  or  stagnation  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  come  over  Jack, 
but  from  these  words  from  Claude,  he  shook  it  off  and  soranj  from  the  window. 
Claude  partially  broke  his  fall,  and  so  they  were  all  Jthree  in  the  street. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Bolt  and  the  officer  who  had  taken  such  pains  to 
secure  Claude  and  his  friends,  and  who  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  so  successful, 
made  a  rush  into  the  street.  The  occurrence  of  the  escape  of  the  prisoners 
seemed  to  have  had  the  effect  of  sobering  them  both  on  the  instant. 

P?  Now,  Claude  had  fully  expected  that  such  a  result  would  ensue  as  these  twc 
men  rushing  out  uDon  him  and  his  friends;  and  as  roihing  was  so  disagreeable 
to  him  or  so  seriously  dangerous   as  being   chased  through  the  streets   by  the 
officers,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  contest  with  them  should  be  there  and 
then  upon  that  spot. 

*'Dick,"  he  said,  "tackle  one  of  them." 

*'  All  right,"  said  Dick. 

Claude,  upon  this,  sprang  upon  the  officer,  as  though  he  meant  to  devour  him, 
and  before  he  could  possibly  defend  htmself  from  the  impetuosity  of  such  an 
attack,  which  was  more  like  that  of  a  tiger  upon  his  prey  than  one  human  bei*g 
upon  another,  Claude  had  fairly  lifted  him  off  the  ground  and  thrown  him  head- 
long into  the  lower  room  of  the  lock-up,  where  his*  head  came  into  such  violent 
contact  with  the  little  stove  at  which  they  had  been  so  snugly  enjoying  themselves, 
that  he  lay  as  one  dead. 

While  Claude  was  thus  disposmg  of  the  officer,  Mr.  Bolt  had  ran  right  into 
the  arms  of  Dick,  who  immediately  grappled  him,  saying  as  he  did  so — 

'*  Do  you  wrestle,  old  fellow  '<" 

"A  little,''  said  Bolt,  as  he  made  one  of  the  most  determined  efforts  to  throw 
Dick  that  was  in  his  power. 

"Good,"  said  Dick,  and  then  exerting  all  his  strength  and  skill  in  an  art 
that  he  almost  stood  alone  in,  Mr.  Bolt's  heals  were  soon  up  in  the  air,  and  his 
head  came  in  rather  disagreeable  contact  with  the  rough  road  pavjng  of  Bow 
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Street,  and  there  he  lay,  with  a  full  conviction  in  his  own  mind  that  every  boiie  .1 
in  his  body  was  broken. 

''All  right!''  cried  Dick. 

*'Come  on,  then,"  said  Claude,  *'  follow  me.'* 
■  Duval  turned  the  corner  of  Bow  Street,  and  made  towards'  Cove nt  Garden 
Market,  which  at  that  hour  of  the  morning  was  as  still  as  the  grave.  After  turn 
bling  over  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  poor,  harmless  wretches  who  nightly  con 
gregated  there  to  sleep,  he  got  right  through  the  market  and  emerged  opposite 
the  church. 

They  were  unperceived  by  any  one. 

*'Our  horses,"  said  Dick,  "  oh,  that  vve  could  find  our  horses." 

**  What's  that  ?"  said  Jack,  as  a  strange  sound  came  upon  his  ears. 

"  Watchmen's  rattles,"  said  Claude,  "  that's  all.  I  wonder  how  many  watch- 
men it  would  take,  now,  at  a  moderate  computation,  to  arrest  us  ?" 

"  It's  hardly  possible  to  say,"  smiled  Dick ;  "  but,  oh,  for  our  horses  I" 

**  Do  not  despair,  Dick ;  we  may  yet  find  a  way  to  get  possession  of  them  ;  and, 
for  the  present,  I  don't  think  we  can  do  better  than  go  to  one  of  the  kens,  where 
we  shall  be  safe  enough  till  we  cau  turn  over  in  our  minds  what  to  do." 

*'  We  will  follow  you,  Claude." 

"  Jack,  where  do  you  advise  that  we  should  go  ?" 

"To  Lipstone's,"  said  Jack,  ''down  by  the  liver  side.  You  can  get]to  it  by  a 
dive  down  the  dark  arches  by  the  Savoy." 

"  True.  Come  on,  I  had  forgotten  that.  It  will  be  the  best  place  we  can  go 
to,  for  there  is  escape  both  by  land  and  water,  if  it  should  be  necessary.  We 
have  no  time  to  lose.    Come  on." 

Claude  went  first,  and  taking  a  slight  turn  to  the  left,  he  made  his  way  down, 
Southampton^Street  into  the  Strand,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes 
they  reached  the  mouth  of  one  of  those  yawning  arches  opposite  the  Adelphi, 
which  look  as  if  they  led  to  the  infernal  regions. 

A  watchman  stood  there,  holding  up  his  lantern  and  looking  as  well  as  he  could 
down  the  archway,  as  be  cried — 

"  Hilloa !  hilloa  !  Come  out  of  that,  will  you,  or  I  shall  be  after  coming  and 
fetching  you,  and  giving  you  a  night's  lodging  in  the  lock*up,  my  hearty.  Come 
out  of  that,  will  you  V 

"  What's  the  row  V  said  Claude,  as  with  one  blow  he  sent  the  watchman's  hat 
right  down  over  his  eyes,  and  forced  him  to  a  sitting  posture  upon  the  stones  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cavernous-looking  place, 

**  Murder  !  murder  !     My  rattle  !" 

"^  There  it  is,"  said  Dick,  as  he  seized  it  and  swung  it  an  amazing  distance 
aloiTg  the  street.  The  confederates  did  not  pause  for  the  ivatchman  to  get  his  hat 
off  his  eyes  and  see  them,  but  they  at  once,  now,  dived  down  j^the  archway,  and 
werejost  to  all  sight  in  a  moment. 

How  very  dark  it  was  in  that  place. f  Even  Claude  paused  and  instinctively 
held  his  hand  out  before  him,  for  fear  of  suddenly  encountering  some  obstacle  to 
his  progress. 

"Jack !  Jack  I"  he  said.     <*  Where  are  you  ?'* 

"I  am  here,  Claude." 

'♦  Well,  I  think  you  know  the  way  to  where  we  want  to  go  better  than  I  do,  or 
than  Dick  does,  so  will  you  take  the  lead  f.  It  is  so  precious  dark  here  I  cannot 
see  in  the  smallest  degree  where  I  am  going.' 

**  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  But  it's  not'Jikely  there  is  anything  to  obstruct  you. 
However,  we  will  not  go  any  further  till  I  have  made  the  signal  to  some  of  old 
Lipstone's  servants,  if  there  are  any  about,  to  let  them  know  that  ii  is  all  right, 
and  that  we  are  friends." 

*' Do  so.  Jack." 

*' I  don't  know  that  signal,"  said  Dick,  <*for'my  experience  has,  after  ill,lain 
more  in  the  country  than  in  town." 


'^^ 
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A  very  strange  whistle,  like  that  of  some  bird  in  the  dark,  who  had  an  idea 
of  singing,  and  yet  was  half  afraid  to  trust  his  voice,  now  came  upon  the  ears  of 
Claude  and  Dick.    The  latter  said  in  a  low  tone — 

"  Is  that  Jack  i" 

"  Yes,"  said  Claude  ;  *'  listen  to  him.  He  does  it  beautifully.  Don't  speak  a 
word  until  he  has  finished," 

Dick  and  Claude  now  were  profoundly  still,  while  Jack  went  on  with  the  odd 
whistling,  which  at  moments  sounded  in  tone  as  though  the  bird  were 
thoroughly  waking  up,  and  asking  himself  if  it  were  daylight  yet ;"  and  at  last  he 
finished  with  a  long  clear  note,  and  then  all  was  still.  ,  _  .  ,,„,rt4si«^& 

"  It's  a  failure,"  said  Dick.  *'  There  is  no  reply  !'* 

•'Hush!"  said  Jack. 

At  that  moment,  there  came  three  clear  notes,  that  any  'one  would  have  sworn 
were  those  of  a  blackbird,  and  then  a  faint  star-like  light  appeared,  as  if  far  away 
in  the  intense  darkness  of  the  place. 

*'  All's  right,"  said  Jack.  "  That  is  our  way.  Keep  that  light  in  view,  and 
you  will  go  right,  and  we  shall  soon  see  less  darkness." 

They  all  three  now  kept  the  little  star-like  lighi  steadily  in  view,  and  it  seemed 
to  move  before  them  as  they  advanced  in  the  cavern,  for  such  it  really  looked  like, 
did  that  gloomy  arch  leading  right  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  from  the 
Strand, 

Claude  had  the  most  absolute  faith  in  the  security  of  the  position  they  woiild 
occupy,  when  once  they  should  reach  the  place  they  were  going  to,  and  which 
among  the  "family"  was  called  *'  Lipstone's  Ken."  It  was  well  enough  known 
to  the  police  of  London  that  there  was  such  a  place,  but  none  had  been  able  even 
to  reach  it.  although  the  most  persevering  efforts  had  been  made  to  do  so,  and 
every  kind  of  treachery  that  could  be  practised  was  put  into  requisition  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  full  knowledge  of  the  place. 

It  is,  after  all,  though,  very  .doubtful  if  the  officers  at  that  time  had  any  inten- 
tion of  breaking  up  this  estabhshment  of  theirs.  The  policy  of  the  police  at  the 
period  when  the  numerous  incidents  of  our  tale  occurred^  was  not  to  prevent 
crime,  but  to  find  it  out. 

The  whole  affair  was  looked  upon  as  a  lucrative  branch  of  business,  and  the 
officers  reasoned  with  themselves,  that  if  there  were  no  thieves,  why,  then  there 
would  be  no  officers,  and  so  they  should  be  out  of  trade.  What  they  wanted  was 
that  there  would  be  plenty  of  robberies,  and  plenty  of  officers  to  find  them  out,  so 
that  they  had  no  desire  in  the  world  to  break  up  these  nurseries  of  crime,  the 
kens,  as  they  were  called,  oi  London, 

In  point  of  fact,  at  that  pei  iod  the  morality  of  officer's  and  of  thieves  was  pretty 
much  upon  a  par  the  one  with  the  other,  an^l  it  was  by  no  means  an  unfrequest 
thing  for  a  well-kriow  cracksman  or  highwayman  who  might  not  happen  to  be 
"  wanted"  just  then,  as  the  slang  term  was,  to  meet  an  officer  and  take  him  into 
the  nearest  public-house,  and  treat  him  handsomely  to  the  best  the  place 
affi)rded. 

But  to  return  to  our  friends,  if  we  may  call  them  such  upon  the  strength  of  so 
long  an  acquaintance  with  them. 

The  little  star-like  light  continued  to  retreat  before  them,  until  one  w&nld 
have  thought  that  it  must  be  going  right  into  the  Thames,  and  then  suddenly  it 
disappeart?d. 

"What  DOW?"  said  Dick. 

"  Ob,  h's  all  right,"  said  Jack. 

"Yes,  I  recollect  now,"  remarked  Claude,.  "  I  suppose  we  shall  have  a  visitor 
soon." 

"  We  shall,"  replied  Jack ;  "  and  here  he  is." 

"Well,"  said  a  mild  voice  suddenly.  ""Who  am  I  to  have  the  pleasure  q^ 
saying  have  arrived  at  this  house  r" 

"  It  is  all  right,"  said  Jack.  "  I  am  a  blackbird,  and  so  is  one  of  my  com- 
panions, and  we  two  can  introduce  another  acca»Eding  to  rule." 
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"  That  is  all  right,"  said  a  voice  ;  "  but  who  are  you  :" 

"  I  ara  called  Sixteen-string  Jack."j 

"  Ah,  I  thought  I  knew  the  voice.  AVhy,  Jack,  -we  hare  not  seen  you  for  an 
age.     I  don't  know  any  that  can  whistle  the  blackbird's  pass  as  you  do  !'^ 

"  Are  you  young  Will  Lipstone  ?" 

"  I  am.     Did  you  know  my  voice  ?" 

"I  thought  I  did;  nut  I  am  very  glad  to  find  it  is  you,  and  I  now  tell  you 
without  further  ceremonv,  that  I  am  accompanied  by  Claude  Duval  and  Dick 
Turpin."  '  ^ 

*'Is  that  possible !" 

"  It  is  true,  "Will,  whether  it  is  possible  or  not.  Can  they  be  in  safety  in 
the  ken  till  we  can  think  of  what  to  do  next,  for  we  have  just  come  out  of  the 
lock-ap  at  Bow  Street,  without  asking  leave  of  any  one  but  ourselves?" 

"You  don't  know  how  glad  f  am  to  see  you — no,  not  see  you,  for  it  would 
require  better  eyes  than  1  have  to  do  that  here,  but  to  know  that  you  are 
coming  to  the  old  ken.  There  is  not  many  there  now.  We  must  make  Turpin  a 
genuine  blackbird  before  he  leaves  us." 

"  I  shall  be  much  gratified,"  said  Dick. 

"  It  shall  be  done.  I  can  tell  you,  Turpin,  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  comes 
with  two  such  sponsors  as  Jack  and  Claude  Duval,  who  1  am  as  glad  to  hear 
speak  as  possible." 

•'  We  are  much  beholden  to  your  kindness.  Will,"  said  Claude.  *'  Should  you 
know  me  by  my  voice  ?'* 

"  Al),  yes,  1  should,  though  it  is  four  years  since  I  heard  it." 

*' Our  horses,"  said  Dick,  "is  what  we  are  distressed  for,  or  we  should  not 
have  troubled  you  on  this  occasion." 

"  Don't  speak  of  that.  We  will  find  out  where  the  cattle  are,  by  some  means, 
and  get  possession  of  them,  I  dare  say.  Lay  hold  of  me,  Jack/if  you  please, 
and  then  if  your  two  friends  lay  hold  of  you  by  the  coat,  we  can  all  go  right, 
for  I  can,  so  to  speak,  see  my  way  in  the  dark  here  as  well  as  in  the 
light." 

This  arrangement  was  adopted,  and  they  proceeded  for  about  twenty  paces  in 
the  most  profound  darkness,  until  a  dull  grating  sound,  as  of  a  door  moving  upon 
very  rusty  hinges — then  there  same  a  flash  of  light,  and  the  three  friends  could 
see  each  other  and  their  guide,  and  likewise  perceive  that  they  were  in  a  narrow 
passage  with  a  vaulted  roof  and  an  earthen  floor. 

Dick  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  was  rather  surprised  at  the  appearance 
of  young  Will  Lipstone.  This  young  giant — for  he  really  might  be  called  such — 
was  no  less  than  six  feet  four  inches,  and  he  looked  as  he  stooped  in  the  narrow 
passage — which  was  only  six  feet  in  height — taller  even  than  that,  and  that  was 
nearly  enough,  Heaven  knows. 

Both  Jack  and  Claude,  who  knew  how  tall  Will  was,  were'rather  amused  to  see 
Dick  moving  his  head  up  and  down  very  gravely  to  get  a  good  look  at  him,  and 
Jack  said — 

"  He  is  one  of  the  littles  ones,  you  see,  Dick." 

"  He  is,  indeed." 

**  It  ain't  thought  that  I  shall  grow  much  more,"  said  W^ill,  in  a  rather  apolo- 
getic tone  of  voice. 

"It's  to  be  sincerely  hoped  you  won't,"  said  Jack,  ''unless  it's  downwards  a 
little ;  for  you  could  very  well  spare  half  a  dozen  inches,  Will." 

*'  Well,  they  do  say  I'm  rather  long." 

"  And  they  are  right,"  said  Dick.   ♦'  But  where  are  we  now  ?" 

••  Oh,  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  ken,  now.  It's  all  right  enough.  We  have  got 
to^pass  one  of  our  servants." 

«i  •' In  case,  I  suppose,''  said  Jack,  •' anything  should  oecur  to  you  in  the  outer 
passage.  Will  ?" 
-  "Why,  yes,  there  is  no  knowing.     They   do  say   that  the  officers  have  made 
a  dead   set  upon   the   old  ken,   lately;    but   we' have   kept   them   out  as  yet. 
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and  I  don't  think,  after  all,   anything  but  a  good  rousing  fire    would   oust  us 
now." 

"  Nor  I,  eitiier." 

Will  still  went  on  as  he  spoke,  and   at  the  end  of  the   passage   in   which  they 
were,  they  came  to  a  little  room,  not  much  bioger  than  'Iwice  the  size  of  a  watch-  1 
box,  but  here  chere  was  a  man  with  a  lanip,  who  called  out — 
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'*  Who  is  it  ?*' 

*' All's  right,"  said  Will. 

«'  Oh,  it's  you,  Will,  is  it  ?" 

*'Ye8,  friejds  all.     Open  the   door  of  tie  crib,  Tom,  aad   let  us  paasthroigh. 
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It  ain't  worth  while  anybody  being  quite  out*ide  now,  but  you  can  keep  a  kind  of 
look-out  from  No.  1  door." 

**I  will.     It  can't  be  far  off  morning  now,  I  take  it." 


CHAPTER  CCLXIX. 

A   TRA-GEDY   IS  PLAYED   AT   THE   OLD    KEN, 

The  room  in  which  the  man  named  Tom  kept  guard — and  which  we  have 
noticed  as  being  so  small— had  what  appeared  to  be  panelled  walls  ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  each  of  the  seeming  panelled  walls  was  a  door,  being  just  about 
the  ordinary  shape  and  size  of  one. 

Tom  touched  a  spring  bolt  at  the  top  of  one  of  them,  and  it  swung  open  at 
once  J  but  all  beyond  it  seemed  to  be  very  dark  and  drear,  indeed  ;  and  yet  the 
confused  hum  of  voices  came  upon  the  ears  of  the  friends. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Will. 

At  the  moment  that  he  spoke,  he  drew  aside  a  very  large  blanket  that  hung 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  in  an  instant  Jack  and  his  companions  found 
themselves  in  the  old  ken. 

The  place  that  they  were  in  now,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  in  appearance  than 
a  very  larjfe  cellar.  The  roof  was  low,  being  not  above  eight  feet  at  the  highest 
from  the  floor,  and  the  place  was  capable,  probably,  of  accommodating  about  a 
hundred  people  altogether.  Tables  and  chairs  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  were  round 
the  walls,  but  running  down  the  centre  there  was  one  long  table,  evidently  enough 
formed  of  three  long  planks  of  wood  put  .together,  and  supported  upon  trestles. 
The  table,  if  it  might  be  so  called  as  a  matter  of  xourtesy,  was  covered  with  a 
green  baize  cover,  and  at  intervals  there  were  lights  upon  it,  so  that  the  place  wj» 
fairly  enough  illuminated. 

The  odour  of  tobacco  made  the  aif  very  offensive  for  a  short  time,  until  the 
lungs  got  a  little  used  to  it. 

**  Here  we  are,**  said  Will.  *' I  think  J  oe  the  Cracksman  is  king  of  the  ken 
to-night.    You  can't  very  well  see  him  from  here,  though." 

Will  was  right  enough  v?hen  he  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  seeing  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  ken,  for  about  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  persons  present  were  smoking, 
and  there  was  a  thick  gray  cloud  enveloping  almost  every  object. 

A  bell  hung  close  to  the  entrance,  and  now  Will  struck  it  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
and  in  an  instant  all  the  confusion  of  sounds  were  hushed  as  if  by  magic,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  to  Will  and  those  who  were  with  him. 

*•  Who  comes  ?"  said  a  voice  from  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

*'  Two  blackbirds,"  said  Will,  "  and  one  linnet." 

*'  Oh,  very  good.    The  two  blackbirds  answer  for  the  linnet  ?'* 

"  Yes,  and  so  do  I." 

"  That's  better.    One  guinea,  linnet,  if  you  please.** 

*'Am  I  to  pay  a  guinea  ?'*  said  Dick. 

"  Yes,"  said  Will.     "  It's  alUight :  I  will  pay  it." 

*'  Thank  you.  The  fact  is,  my  exchequer  is  rather  low  jast  now.  I  will  mak  ■  it 
all  right  with  you." 

"  Oh,  stuff— don't  mention  it.'» 

"  Who  are  the  blackbirds  ?''  said  the  voice  from  the  farther  end  of  thd  room, 
and  which  may  be  concluded  to  come  from  Joe  the  Cracksman,  althoagh  it 
sounded  quite  mystic  from  the  midst  of  the  vapours  of  tobacco  sukoke. 

"  One  is  oup  old  friend,  Sixtejn-string  Jack  !" 

*' Hurrah!"  shouted  everybody  in  the  old  ken.  "Hurrah! — hurrah  !"  and 
the  lights  danced  a^ain  with  the  concussion  of  the  air. 

"  The  other  r"  shouted  Joe  the  Cracksman,  who  now,  as  the  majority  had  left 
off  smoking  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  new  comers,  was  just  beginning  to  be 
dimly  seen. 
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'*  The  other  is  Claude  Duval !" 
,      At  the  sound  of  this  name,  which  by  that  time  had  acquired  almost  an  Euro- 
I  peaa  celebrity,  everybody  rose,  and  there  was  a  grand  rust  to  get  to  the  end  of 
j  the  ken  where  Claude  was,  for  although  they  all  knew  that  he  had  been  there 
before,  yet  few  had  had  an  opportunity  of  thus  seeing  him,  and  all  his  most  re- 
nowned exploits  had  been  done  during  the  few  years  that  he  had  been  away. 

"■  Stand  back,  blockheads,"  said  Joe,  "  stand  back.  We  are  well  pleased  to 
see  Claude  Duval  here,  and  Sixteen-string  Jack,  and  if  it  is  danger  that  brings 
them  to  the  old  den,  we  will  stand  by  them  like  men." 

**  We  will — we  will !"  shouted  everybody, 
W**l  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  all  for  this  kind  reception,"  said  Claude. 
"  It  is  danger  that  has  brought  us  among  you.    The  fact   is,  the   Philistines 
thought  proper  to  place  us  in  the  lock-up  at  Bow  Street,  but  we  thought  we 
would  rather  be  here  by  a  great  deal,  so  here  we  are.'* 

*'  Hurrah  !     That's  it— all  right.    Did  you  burn  down  the  blessed  crib  r 
^  «  No,  but  I  am"afraid  we  have  damaged  it  a  little,   as  well  as  some   of  those 
who  were  so  delighted  with  our  company  that  they  wanted  us  to  stay  all  night, 
and  then  be  introduced  to|their  friends  in  the  morning." 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  speech; 

"  But  you  haven't  told  us  who  the  second  is,"  said  Joe  the  Cracksman. 

"  I  will,  though,"  said  Will.      *'  They  call  him  Dick  Turpin." 

The  sensation  at  the  announcement  of  this  other  name,  so  well  known  to  fame 
and  the  road,  was  tremendous.  Never  before  had  three  such  luminaries,  in  the 
highwayman  world,  been  in  the  old  place  all  at  once,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  hoped  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  should  be  able  to  emulate 
the  exploits  of  the  three  friends  was  unbounded. 

About  a  dozen  glasses  were  held  to  the  lips  of  each  of  the  visitors,  and  it  was 


only  by  Claude  crying  oat  that  they  had  had  plenty  to  drink  already,  and  had 
work  to  do  before  the  morning,  that  they  escaped  being  deluged  by  all  sorts  of 
liquors. 

Some  half  dozen  voices  declared  that  they  had  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  con- 
federates, and  then,  in  a  momentary  calm,  Claude  said— 

**  If  there  should  be  any  one  here  who  can  get  us  information  of  where  our 
cattle  are  stowed,  we  shall  be  much  obliged.  Without  our  horses  we  hardly 
know  what  to  do,  but  if  we  can  only  discover  where  they  are,  we  hare  no  sort  of 
doubt  of  recovering  them." 

A  variety  of  conjectures  were  immediately  hazarded,  and,  finally,  two  of  those 
present  were  despatched  to  make  all  the  inquiry  possible  upon  that  subject.  ^  Joe 
the  Cracksman  put  it  to  the  meeting  that  Dick  be  forthwith  declared  a  blackbird 
by  acclamation,  which  was  done,  and  then  he  was  initiated  into  those  particu- 
larities which  would  at  any  time  procure  htm  admittance  to  the  ken,  and  all  the 
assistance  and  support  that  the  fraternity  could  offer  him.  The  rules  were  read 
over  to  him;  and  the  punishment  for  any  treachery,  or  the  introduction  of  an  officer 
to  the  ken,  was  hanging. 

**  I  shall  not  incur  that,"  said  Dick,  with  a  smile. "  «'The  officers  and  I  don't 
usually  hit  it  very  well,  and  I  rather  think  now  that  I  shall  belike  my  two  friends 
here,  that  is  to  say—*'  Wanted"  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

Tingle  went  the  bell  at  the  door  at  the  moment,  and  the  voice  of  the  man  who 
had  been  named  Tom,  by  long  Will,  called  out— . 

"  A  blackbird  and  a  linnet  1" 

There  was  a  deathlike  stillness  how,  as  two  persons  made  their  appearance  in 
the  ken. 

One  of  the  persons  was  a  small,  wiry-looking  man,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
ken  ;  but  the  person  with  him  was  a  much  stouter  personage,  and  a  stranger  to 
all  appearance  to  all  present. 

"  Who  is  the  blackbird  V  said  Joe  the  Cracksman. 

*'  I  am,  as  is  tolei  ably  well  known  to  all  the  highly  honourable  fraternity,"  said 
the  smaller  of  the  two  men,  "  John  Stokes,  and  a  cracksman.'' 
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**  Who  is  the  linnet?" 

'*  The  linnet  is  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  taken  to  the  road,  gentlemen,  and 
who  wishes  to  be  errolied  in  the  brotherhood.  He  took  two  watches  upon 
Hounglow  Heath,  only  last  week,  and  yesterday  he  stopped  a  coach  upon  Ealing 
Common,  and  with  a  good  booty." 

"  I  did,"  said  the  linnet. 

"  Very  well ;  does  he  know  our  rules?'* 

**  Yes,  Joe,  he  does.  Here's  his  guinea,  and  he  puts  another  five  to  it  for 
good  fellowship,  and  is  willing,  at  all  times  and  in  all  seasoas,  to  abide  by  the  old 
ken.» 

"  That  is  right.  Has  any  member  of  the  ken  anything  to  say  in  the  matter, 
ioi  now  is  the  time,  before  it  is  all  settled,  and  the  name  of  the  new  member  put 
down  in  the  roll  ?" 

'•  Yes,"  said  one  rising,  "  I  have  something  to  say — Is  the  door  closed,  and 
are  we  all  right?" 

*'A11,"  said  long  Will. 

''  Very  good ;  then  I  propose  that  the  new  member  be  searched.  It  ain't  a 
th  ng  that  we  often  do,  but  there's  one  of  our  rules  that  lets  us  do  it  if  we  like — 
I  propose  that  he  be  searched,  and  if  nothing  suspicious  is  found  upon  him,  I  will 
be  the  first  to  drink  his  health." 

No  one  made  the  slightest  remark  upon  this  but  Joe  the  Cracksman,  who  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  authority  in  the  chair,  and  he  said — 

"Very  well.  One  of  our  rules  says, that  any  blackbird  can  ask  that  a  linnet 
should  be  searched  upon  his  applying  to  be  a  member,  bo  I  can't  say  nay  to  it." 

Those  who  were  the  nearest  to  the  linnet  saw,  or  fancied  they  saw,  that  he 
shook  a  little,  and  that  he  changed  colour ;  but  whether  such  was  the  fact  or  not 
was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  say  in  the  uncertain  light  that  was  in  the  place  :  He 
spoke  calmly  enough. 

'*  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  had  no  sort  of  idea  that  I  should  be  looked  upon 
with  any  degree  of  suspicion.  If  I  had  known  that,  I  would  have  foregone  even 
the  great  advantage  of  belonging  to  this  honourable  fraternity ;  but  I  really  thought 
my  friend  here  was  in  great  esteem  among  you,'* 

'*  No,  he  isn*t  !**  said  several  voices. 

"  A  sneak  !"  cried  one. 

'*  Order!  order!**  said  Joe  the  Cracksman,  "this  must  not  be.  It  is  true, 
enough  that  we  have  heard  some  things  of  John  Stokes  that  we  don't  like ;  but  so 
long  as  he  kept  good  faith  with  us  we  were  not  boand  to  notice  them." 

**  What  things?"  said  the  man  named  Jdhn  Stokes, 

"  Oh,  we  will  tell  you.  We  heard  tbat  you  were  seen  visiting  the  house  of 
an  officer  named  Hunt,  and  that,  witheut  doing  a  bit  of  work,  you  had  plenty  of 
money.  We  heard,  too,  that  you  had  gone  in  a  coach  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
offices  in  Downiag-street.    Is  that  true  ?" 

**  It  is  not.  I  have  been  very  much  maligned,  ©r  else  I  have  been  mistaken 
for  some  one  else." 

**  I  hope  80." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  man  whojhad  come  to  be  made  a  blackbird  ;  "  but  if  there 
be,  really,  any  diffidence  in  admitting  me,  I  will  retire  at  once,  hoping  that  at  some 
future  opportunity  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  being  proposed  by  some  more 
popular  member  of  the  assembly ;  and  of  being  admitted  as  a  blackbird  into  it 
is  my  great  ambition  to  be,  gentlemen,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  you  will  admit 
that  it  is  a  laudable  ambition,  and  that  I  have  treated  you  all  with  the  greatest 
possible  respect,  and  so  I  humbly  take  my  leave.'* 

*'  Not  quite  so  fast,"  said  Will,  who  mistrusted  the  candidate.  "  We  will 
admit  you,  no  doubt." 

"  Then  I  am  quite  happy." 

"After  the  search  has  proved  satisfactory.'* 

*«0h!" 


u 
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"We  don't  behave  shabbily.  We  will  either  admit  you,  or  let  y»a  know 
some  good  reason  why  we  \¥on't,  if  you  are  proposed  by  the  devil  himself.." 

"  Very  good,  very  good,  I  will  be  back  in  a  little  while— I,  tliat  is.— What 
is  this  for  ?" 

A  couple  of  the' blackbirds  suddenly  rushed  upon  the  candidate  and  held  his 
arms.  They  pulled  his  hand  out  from  the  breast  of  his  apparel,  into  which  he 
had  plunged  il,  and  found  that  it  grasped  something.  Upon  forcing  open  his 
fingers,  they  saw  that  is  was  a  copper  ball  that  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  a  very  slight 
examination  showed  that  it  was  so  constructed  that  it  would  explode  if  thrown 
hardly  to  the  ground  or  against  the  wall,  and  they  did  not  entertain  a  doubt  but 
that  the  iioise  it  would  make  would  be  terrific,  if  it  did  no  further  danger, 

"  The  door  !     Guard  the  door,"  cried  Joe  the  Cracksman. 

"Iti8,'*  said  Will. 

"  Silence — silence !    Peace  in  the  blackbirds*  nest  !'* 

Every  sound  was  bushed,  but  half  a  dozen  strong  men  surrounded  both  the 
candidate  and  his  friend. 

"  Now  search  him,"  said  the  king  of  the^blackbirds,  as  the  president  of  the 
night  was  called. 

**  Hold  !*  said  the  Linnet.    "  What  is  it  that  you  want  to  know  ?"  j 

"  Who  and  what  you  are,  that's  what  we  want  to  know.*' 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you." 

*'  Oh,  no — no  r*  cried  John  Stokes—**  oh,  no.—That  will  do  no  good.  Are 
you  quite  mad  ?' 

"  Hold,  John  Stokes,"  cried  Joe  the  Cracksman. 

There  is  no  knowing  exactly  what,  in  his  rage,  John  Stokes  might  have  done, 
if  violent  hands  had  not  been  laid  upon  him  in  sach  a  fashion  that  he  was  made 
as  secure  from  perpetrating  any  mischief  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  vice. 

"  Now  go  on,  linnet,"  laid  the  president,  to  the  man  who  stood  resolutely, 
but  still  very  pale,  before  the  fearful  array  of  angry  faces  around  him. 

**  I  will,"  he  said.  "  When  there  is  no  longer  any  use  in  disguising  the  truth, 
it  is  much  better  to  admit  it  at  once.  I  do  not  pay  you  the  bad  compliment  of 
supposing  you  are  such  fools  as  to  make  it  possible  that  I  can  deceive  you  any 
longer." 

**  Mad  !  mad  I    Quite  mad  !'  cried  John  Sto&es. 

**  Not  at  all,*  said  the  other.  *'  Listen  attentively  to  me,  all  of  you.  It  is  the 
duty  of  an  officer  of  the  poUee  to  do  all  he  can  in  his  vocation  against  you.  It 
is  but  natural  that  he  should  do  so ;  and  so  long  as  he  does  that  without  any  other 
feeling  than  a  public  one,  he  is  not  to  be  condemned," 

"  Go  on,'*  said  the  president. 

Claude  and  his  friends  felt  an  interest  in  this  man  who,  in  so  critical  a  situation, 
had  the  boldness  to  defend  himself  ia  such  a  way.  They  all  three  hoped  that  he 
would  be  spared,  although  if  they  mi|^t  judge  by  the  scowling,  angry  counte- 
naBces  about  them,  they  doubted  it. 

*'  Go  on.   Go  on  !"  cried  several, 

"  I  will  go  on,"  said  the  man.  **  I  have  told  you  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an 
officer  of  the  police  to  do  what  he  can  in  a  legitimate  way  against  you,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  I  tell  you  all  this,  I  pay  you  the  compliment  of  supposing  that 
you  are  all  real,  downright  Englishmen,  and  not  assassins.  I  am  an  officer  of 
police!'' 

The  yell  that  arose  at  this  speech  was  deafening,  and  several  made  a  rush 
forward  towards  the  officer,     Claude  stepped  before  him, 

"  Hold  !'*  he  said.  « Is  it  a  fact  that  when  this  man  called  you  Englishmen,  it 
was  only  a  piece  of  gross  flattery  V 

They  shrank  back,  but  a  voice  called  out-* 

*»  Death  to  the  spy  V 

'*  Death — death  !"  shouted  twenty  others. 

"Not  now,"  said  Claude,  as  he  held  his  arm  over  the  head  of  the  officer. 
"You  shall  not  in  a  moment  of  passion]  play  the  parts  of  cowards,  and]  then 
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II 


regret  it  afterwards  when  it  is  past  recalling.  We  will  hear  what  this  maa  has 
further  to  say," 

"  Who  are  you  r"  cried  a  ferocious  looking  fellow  with  a  large  red  face.  **  Who, 
are  you  that  comes  here  to  interfere  with  us  r'* 

**I  am  a  blackbird,  I  believe,"  said  Claude,  "  and  if  you  have  any  desire  to 
know  anything  further  of  me,  I  advise  you  to  come  within  reach  of  my  arm,  that 
is  all." 

**  Oh,  you  can  bully,  can  you  ?" 

"I  can  threaten  when  I  see  occasion,  and  it  is  Twell  for  those  whom  I  do 
threaten  to  take  warning  by  those  threats."  „ 

"  We  will  soon  see  about  that."  »*^* 

The  fellow  made  a  rush  upon  Claude,  but  the  latter  was  quite  prepared  for 
him,  and  grappled  him  by  the  throat.  The  struggle  that  ensued  was  short  but 
decisive,  for  Claude  threw  his  opponent  on  to  the  middle  of  the  long  table,  with 
a  crash  that  broke  down  a  portion  of  it  and  scattered  the  lights  in  all  directions, 
as  well  as  leaving  the  bully  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility  upon  the  floor,  in 
the  midst  of  the  wreck  which  his  fall  had  occasioned  upon  that  spot. 


CHAPTER  CCLXX; 

THE  CONFEDERATES  ESCAPE  BY   THE    RIVER, 

"Is  there  any  Other  gentleman,"  said  Claude  calmly,  "who  is  inclined  to 
try  his  skill  upon  me,  or  are  we  all  friends  as  we  ought  to  be,  joined  together  in 
one  common  cause  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  suspects  me  of  being  other  than  a 
true  member  of  the  family,  or  that  I,  with  my  reputation  and  my  name,  and  with 
five  hundred  pounds  reward  hanging  over  my  head  for  my  body,  dead  ©r  alive, 
can  have  any  other  intentions  than  those  in  common  with  all  here  ?" 

This  speech,  with  its  rough  logic,  was  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  it]was  quite 
impossible  but  that  it  should|have  its  due  effect  upon  those  who  heardfit.  It  came, 
too,  from  one  whom  they  were  quite  prepared  to  listen  to  with  respect,  and  the 
exhibition  of  physical  power  that  Claude  Duval  had  so  recently  made  was  not 
without  its  effect  in  his  iavour.  ^^ 

One  voice  cried  out — 

"  Long  live  Claude  Duval !     Hurrah  I" 

It  only  wanted  such  an  impulse  as  that,  and  then  all  followed  it,  and  Duval  saw 
at  once  that  he  possessed  a  large  share  of  influence  with  the  strange  assemblage 
around  him.  He  wished  to  use  that  influence,  if  he  possibly  could,  in  saving  the 
life  of  the  officer. 

This  was  a  task  which  any  one  but  Claude  Duval  might  well  have  shrunk  from 
with  dismay  ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  he  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  doing  things 
that  other  people  would  not  attempt,  that  he  did  not  feel  mclined  to  shrink  from 
this  one| 

"  My  good  friends,"  he  said,  "  I  understand  that  you  give  me  credit  for 
being,  indeed,  your  friend,  and  I  can  say  that  I  would  risk  my  life  at  any  moment 
rather  than  a  hair  of  the  head  of  any  one  of  you  should  be  injured.  When, 
four  years,  ago  I  came  to  this  place  and  joined  your  fraternity,  i  did  not  do  so 
in  idleness  or  in  sport,  but  I  did  so  in  truth  and  reality,  and  I  look  upon  you  all 
as  my  associates  and  friends.* 

"Hear!  hear!    That's  it,  Duval.    That's  right  I" 

"  Then  let  ds  hear  what  this  man  has  to  say." 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  cracksman  who  was  in  the  chair.  **  It  is  quite  clear, 
Claude  Duval,  that  the  blackbirds  to-night  will  j^ay  a  deal  more  attention  to 
what  you  say,  than  to  what  I  say,  and  I  don't  at  all  object  to  it,  for  I  admire  your 
courage  and  your  talents  as  much  as  anybody  can  do,  so  I  propose  that  you 
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take  the  chair,  and  that  I  leave  it,  when  you  will  not  find  a  more  devoted  friend 
and  adherent  than  Jee  the  Cracksman." 

*'  That's  right,  Joe,'*  cried  some  dozen  or  so  of  voices.  •*  That's  a  fine  speech, 
Joe  !  That's  all  right,  old  fellow !  You  won't  better  that— We  don't  think  the 
worse  of  you,  old  boy !     Hurrah  for  Joe !" 

Claude  Duval  tried  to  say  something  of  a  deprecatory  character,  but  he  was 
voted  into  the  chair,  and  declared,  for  that  night,  king  of  the  blackbirds,  with  all 
the  honours  usually  given  upon  such  an  occasion. 

Upon  the  whole,  Claude  was  glad  that  he  was  placed  in  such  a  situatiort.  He 
felt  that  it  gave  him  the  influence  of  authority  as  well  as  that  of  an  individual, 
and  he  hoped  that  it  would  arm  him  with  power  to  prevent  any  act  of  violence 
that  might  be  ia  the  contemplation  of  the  more  energetic  portion  of  the  fraternity 
about  him. 

^  Jack  and  Dick  kept  close  to  him  when  he  was  installed  in  the  chair,  and  after 
the  cheers  had  subsided  that  had  heralded  him  to  it,  he  rose,  and  showed  by  his 
gestures  that  he  had  something  to  say  to  the  rather  motley  assemblage  before 
him. 

All  was  immediately  silent,  and  it  was  quite  clear  from  the  looks  of  the  officer, 
that  from  the  moment  Claude  Duval  was  placed  m  the  chair  he  had  some  hopes 
of  escape  from  the  perplexing  situation  in  which  he  had  placed  himself. 

'•  Good  friends,"  said  Claude,  *'I  wish  that  we  should  all  of  us  hear  out  what 
that  man  has  to  say.  It  is  impossible  we  can  come  to  any  decision  concerning 
him,  without  we  give  him  a  patient  hearing." 

•*' Hear  him  !     Hear  him  !" 

^'  Now,  Mr.  Officer,"  said  Claude,  "  what  is  your  name  ?*' 

''  James  Brand !" 

A  groan  and  a  shout  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  blackbirds  a?  they  heard  in 
that  name  the  designation  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  bold  of  the  Bow 
Street  runners. 

*'  Very  well ;  you  are  a  bold  man." 

*'  I  hope  so,"  said  the  officer. 

'^You  need  not  hope  it,  for  you  are  so — that  is  past  a  dJubt ;  audit  is  a 
quality  that  we  all  rather  admire  than  otherwise ;  but  we  have  our  safety  to  look 
to  before  we  give  way  to  admiration  of  your  bravery ;  so,  now,  what  have  you  to 
say  to  us  in  your  self-preservation?' 

"  Not  much/'  said  Brand,  *'  I  knew  very  well  before  I  came  here  that  I  was 
running  a  great  risk,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  feel  so  very  much  in- 
furiated at  me  as  some  of  you  seem  to  do.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  my  duty  to  do 
what  I  can  to  vindicate  the  law  against  the  law-breakers';  but  I  would^fain  say 
something  for  the  man  who  brought  me  here,  John  Stokes." 

'"  Hang  him  !''  shouted  several  voices. 

'•  Do  you  mean  me,  gentlemen,"  said  the  officer,  with  the  mo=t  innocent  look 
in  the  world,  **  or  do  you  mean  my  friend,  Stokes?" 

It  was  impossible  to  avoid  laughing  at  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  this  ques- 
tion was  put ;  and  Claude,  with  his  friends,  could  not  but  adniiie  the  consummate 
coolness  and  courage  of  a  man  who  was  in  such  really  imminent  danger  as  that 
which  surrounded  the  officer. 

*'  Both  of  you,"  cried  several. 

*•'  Oh,  that  is  very  expressive  indeed,''  said  Brand,  "  and  allow  me,  in  the  first 
instance,'  to  tell  yoa  what  I  can  tell  you  in  excuse  of  this  John  Stokes  ;  as  for 
myself,  I  consider  that  I  require  no  further  justifieatioa  than  that  I  am  doing  my 
duty;  and  there  is  notfone  of  you  who,  if  lie  had  been  an  officer  and  had  the 
courage,  which  I  daresay  you  all  have,  v.lio  would  have  scrupled  to  do  just  as  I 
have  done.    And  now,  regarding  Stokes." 

John  Stoker  was  very  far  from  putting  the  bold  front  upon  the  affair  that  the 
officer  did.  It  was  quite  evident  that  he  was  oppressed  by  the  most  abject  fear, 
and  that  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  keep  himself  from  some  very  pitiful 
display  of  it.     He  looked  about  him  as  though  he  were  seeking  for  S3me  face  in 
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which  he  might  see  a  ray^of  compassion ;  but  he  found  none,  and  Claude  was  too 
far  off  to  be  looked  at. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Duval  to  the  oificer,  for  'he  was  not  a  little  curious  to  hear  what 
he  could  possibly  find  to  say  for  John  Stokes. 

♦  "  I  will  go  on.  This  man,  Stokes,  then,  committed^a  robbery,  and  was  caught. 
He  was  caught  in  the  very  fact,  and  the  proofs  of  the  case  were  so  clear  and 
so  undeniable,  that  it  would  only  have  saved  trouble  if  he  had  hung  himself 
at  once,  for  death  by  the  hangman's  hands  stared  him  in  the  face  next 
sessions." 

"  Yes — oh,  yes/'  stammered  John  Stokes. 

"Well,  it  was  a  great  point  with  the  magistracy  to  apprehend  the  whole  of  you 
here  present  calling  yourselves  the  blackbirds,'* 
A  yell  of  execration  interrupted  the  speech. 
**  Oh,  be  patient,  gentlemen  ;  you  are  not  apprehended  yet." 
"Confound  the  fellow's  impudence,'*  whispered  Dick  to  Claude. 
"  Hear  him  out,'*  said  Claude. 

"  No,  gentlemen,  you  are  not  apprehended  yet,"  added  Brand ;  "  but  an 
offer  was  made  to  this  man,  John  Stokes,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  an  offer 
between  life  and  death — the  cord  or  liberty.  He  was  ^offered  his  freedom, 
and  a  sum  of  money  to  go  to  a  foreign  country  with,  if  he  would  betray 
you  all." 

"  Hang  him  ! — hang  him  !" 

*'  Now,  gentlemen,  consider,  what  was  poor  John  Stokes  to  do  ?  If  he  refused, 
we  would  assuredly  have  hung  him  ;  if  he  consented,  he  had  the  chance  of  saving 
himself;  so,  upon  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  John  Stokes  was  right  to 
bring  me  here  to-night." 

•'  Curse  the  impudence  of  that  fellow,"  said  Dick. 

*«  It  is  cool,"  said  Claude,  "  and  yet  I  like  the  fellow  for  it.  I  never  could 
have  supposed  that  there  was  such  a  man  in  the  police.'* 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Jack,  "  and  I  should  be  very  sorrow  if  he  were  to  be  murdered 
in  this  place  to-night.** 

"He  shall  not  be,"  said  Claude,  in  a  low  voice,  "if  I  can  possibly 
help  it.'* 

The  officer  ceased  speaking,  and  then  Claude,  turning  to  John  Stokes, 
said — 

"  Is  all  that  true' that  Brand  has  stated  ?" 

'*  It  is,'*  gasped  Stokes.  "  Oh,  spare  my  life  !— Have  mercy  upon  me  !— It 
will  do  you  no  good  to  kill  me." 

"  Silence  1     You  will  do  yourself  no  good  by  entreaties  of  this  kind." 
"  There  is   one  thing,"  added  Brand,  **  that  I  may  tell   you,  and  that  is,  that 
I  am  as  ignorant  of  the  way  into  this  place  as  I  was  before.     My  eyes  were 
blindfolded  as   I  was  brought   in  here,  and  I  know  no  more  than  I  did  before, 
namely  that  there  is  such  a  place." 

"  How  was  that  P"  said  Claude  ;  "were  his  eyes  blindfolded." 
"Yes,"  said  Long  Will.  "Tom  was  suspicious  of  any  friend  of  John  Stokes's, 
so  he  did  so  as  a  matter  of  precaution.'* 

*•  Well,*'  said  Claude,  "  perhaps,   as  you  are  so  candid,  Mr,  Brand,  you  will 
tell  rae  what  was  the  use  of  the  copper  ball  you  had  in  your  possession  ?"j 
Brand  was  silent. 
"Will you  answer?" 

*'  I  hardly  know  what  answer  to  say  to  you,"  he  said,  at  length.  "Life  is  as 
sw  et  to  me  as  it  is  to  most  folks,  and  I  think  that  you  ought  to  make  a  bargain 
with  me,  that  if  I  do  you  all  a  good  turn,  you  will  allow  me  to  go  in  peace  from 
you  this  time." 

"No — no  !"  cried  almost  every  one.  "  Harg  him  !— hang  him  !'* 
*'  Hush  !"  said  Claude.    "  I  think  you  are  all  too  precipitate.     It  is  possible 
enough  that  to  save  his  own  life,  Brand  may  give  us  valuable  information." 
*'  That  is  just  what  I  am  willing  to  do,"  said  the  officer.     ,^, 


•'And  my  life,  too,"  howled  John  Stokes.  i 

**Oh,  hold  your  tongue,''  said  Brand  ;  "nobody  will  tkink  your  life  worth  the^ 

taking  ;  don't  make  that  hideous  noise."  *  J 

Claude  bit  his  lips  to  keep  himself  from  laughing,  and  then,  as  he  saw   doubt ) 

and  hesitation    upon   (be   faces  of  the  blackbirds,   he  seized  the  opportunity  of 

endeavouring  to  turn  them  in  tlie  direction  he  wished  them  to  so. 
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I  THE  PURSUIT  AFTER  THE  BLACKBIRDS   BY  THE  POLICE-GAllEY. 

I     "Let  me  beg  of  you  all  to  consider,*'  he  said,  "  that  your  own  preservation  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  the   gratification  of  a  blind  revenge  against  Brand,  | 
j  who,  setting  aside  the  fact  that  he  certainly  is  our  enemy,  is  a  man  whom  we  may; 
.all  respect  for  his  bold  and  straightforward  conduct." 


No.  143. 
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Some  murmurs  of  disapprobation  came  from  the  blackbirds,  but  Claade  would 
not  notice  theni,  and  continued  speaking. 

*'  We  ought  to  look  to  ourBelves,  and  I  thiak  that  yre  might  safely  make  a 
conditional  promise  to  Mr.  Brand,  that  if  his  information  be  of  great  importance  to 
us,  we  will  let  him  go  free." 

"No— no!" 

"  Oh,  pause  before  yoa  say  no,"  cried  Claude.  *'  You  are  men,  not  fieudg. 
You  have  good  sense  about  you,  if  you  like  to  appeal  to  it.  What  has  this 
officer  done  that  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  would  not  have  done  had  we  been  in 
his  situation  ?" 

The  blackbirds  were  silent. 

''Listen  to  me,  all  of  you/'  said  Brand.  **  I  will  put  faith  in  your  generosity,  I 
don't  think  that  there  is  one  among  you  who  thirsts  for  my  blood;  but  I  don't 
expect  you  will  let  me  off  for  nothing.  I  will,  however,  do  you  all  such  a  favour, 
then,  if  there  is  a  grateful  feeling  in  any  of  your  hearts,  you  will  reply  to  it  by 
giving  me  my  liberty.  I  will  trust  you  with  the  secret  that  will  save  you  all,  and 
that  if  you  like  to  murder  me,  the  infamy  of  the  deed  be  upon  your  own  heads." 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  by  any  language  to  convey  tSie  tone  and  manner  in 
w#hich  these  words  were  spoken.  They  were  boldness  itself,  and  yet^there  was 
nothing  at  all  arragont  in  them,  or  in  any  way  defiant  or  offensive.  They  made  a 
very  decidedly  favourable  impression  upon  all  who  heard  them. 

**  Speak  on,"  said  Claude,  •*  we  will  hear  you  ;  and  if  it  will  be  any  encourage- 
ment to  you,  I  will  tell  you,  that  you  are  adopting  the  only  course  that  I  think 
can  have  the  effect  of  saving  you.*" 

"  You  are  a  good  authority,"  said  Brand,  "  and  so  I  will  tell  you  at  once,  all 
of  you,  that  there  is  a  plan  oh  foot  to  arrest  every  one  of  you  to-night." 

An  uneasy  movement  pervaded  the  assemblage, 

*5The  particulars  of  that  plan  I  will  explain  to  you  so  far  as  will  enable  you 
to  escape  its  action;  There  are  now,  by  this  time,  concealed  about  the  streets 
a  hundred  well-armed  meu.    Do  not  start.    They  will  remain  quite  quiet  yet." 

Several  of  the  blackbirds  looked  very  uneasy  indeed, 

''"What  I  tell  you  is  strictly  true,"  added  Brand.  "The  little  percussion 
copper  ball  that  you  took  from  me,  would  by  no  means  have  been  very  mischiev- 
ous if  it  had  exploded,  but  it  would  make  a  tremendous  noise*  It  was  intended  to 
go  off  in  this  place." 

*' What  then?"  said  Claude. 

*'  I  will  tell  you.  If  I  had  been  duly  elected  a  brother  blackbird,  I  should 
have  counted  how  many  of  you  were  here  present,  and  then  I  should  have  taken 
the  lirst  plausible  opportunity  of  leaving,  which,  probably,  youwould  have  enabled 
me  to  do  freely."., 

"Surely,  yes." 

5*  And  with  my  eyes  not  blindfolded.  Well,  when  I  got  out  into  the  arches 
beyond  here,  I  should  have  cast  down  the  copper  ball  and  exploded  it.  That 
would  have  been  the  signal  for  the  men  in  ambush  to  rush  to  this  spot  with  lights, 
and  every  possible  means  of  overcoming  all  opposition,  and  I  should  then,  too, 
have  been  in  a  position  to  guide  them  to  this  apartment,  if  it  can  be  called  such.** 

The  blackbirds  looked  at   each  other  with  consternation  and  surprise.    Some 
were  incredulous  of  the  fact. 
"You  surely  believe  it?"  said  Brand. 

*a  do,"  said  Claude  Buval. 

"  And  I,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  | 

*'  And  I,"  said  Sixteen-string  Jack. 

"  Gentleiiien,  I  thank  you  for  giving  credence  to  me,  and  it  will  be  well  if 
others  do  the  same,  for  it  will  be  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  be  saved." 
"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?"  cried  one. 

*'  This  May,"  said  Mr.  Brand,  as  he  very  coolly  took  out  his  watch  atd 
consulted  it.  *'  I  make  it  twenty  minutes  to  three  exactly.  What  do  you  eetj, 
gentlemen  ?" 
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"  Right !  right !"  cried  several. 

*'  What  of  that  ?"  said  Claude.    ''  Go  on,  Mr.  Brand.' * 

*' Very  wel],  then.  Of  course  it  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  calculation  of  those 
who  requested  me  to  come  upon  this  expedition  that  something  might  happen  to 
me  to  prevent  me  from  giving  the  signal  at  all,  and  in  that  case  it  was  agreed 
that  a  vigorous  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  this  place  as  three  o'clock  struck  by 
the  church  in  the  street  yonder,  so  that,  you  see,  that  you  have  all  of  you 
just  twenty  minutes  to  get  comfortably  away  in,  and  to  save  yourselves.'' 

Everybody  rose  now  in  disorder,  and  as  everybody  began  to  say  something  at 
once,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  know  what  they  would  be  about.  Claude  raised 
his  voice  above  the  din  and  said — 

*'  Silence !  Those  who  wish  to  perish  will  contiau  this  tumult — those  who 
would  save  themselves  will  be  still," 

*'  That's  right,"  said  Bland." 

Every  voice  was  hushed  upon  the  instant. 
^"Hark  you  all,"  said  Claude.    "  I  think  that  Brand  has  nobly  redeemed  his 
promise.    He  has  given  us  information  that  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  ; 
and  considering  such,  I  propose  that  he  be  let  go  free," 

«No!— no!" 

*'  Oh,  consider  all  of  you.  It  would  be  not  only  a  criminal  act,  but,  to  my 
thinking,  it  would  be  a  base  act  to  take  his  life." 

"  Hang  him  ! — hang  him  1"  cried  all  the  voices,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few,  indeed. 

"No,"  shouted  Claude,  "  it  must  not,  and  shall  not  be  !  If  you  reach  that 
man  to  take  his  life,  it  shall  first  be  over  my  dead  body.  I  will  not  sit  here  and 
see  a  brutal  murder  done." 


i^  CHAPTER  CCLXXr. 

CLAUDE   FINDS   THAT   BRAND    CAN    RE    GRATEFUL, 

The  feelings  of  Claude  were  wound  up  to  such  a  pitch  by  the  brutal  designs 
of  the  blackbirds  to  kill  the  officer,  after  hs  had  really  given  such  informatioii 
to  them,  that.,  heedless  of  what  might  possibly  be  the  personal  consequences  to 
himself,  he  made  a  rush  as  he  spoke  right  along  the  whole  length  of  the  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  ken,  and  jumped  down  to  the  floor  at  the  other  end  of  it  close 
to  Brand. 

Dick  and  Jack  followed  his  example, 

"Now,"  shouted  Claude,  in  bis  clear  manly  voice,  vv^hile  the  colour  heightened 
upon  his  cheek,  "now,  who  will  side  with  me  and  with  justice  ?  Who  will  be 
b&rve  enough  to  do  what  is  right  as  well  as  what  is  wise,  aleng  with  Claude 
Duval  ?" 

*'  And  with  Dick  Turpin  too,"  cried  Dick, 
"Andwtih  Sixteen-string  Jack,"  said  Jack. 

*f  I— I_I»  shouted  some  eight  or  ten  of  the  blackbirds,  and  then  there  arose 
a  loud  shout  from  the  whole  of  them,  for  those  who  stiil  had  the  wish  to  put 
Brand  to  death,  found  that  they  were  in  a  small  minority,  and  that  they  would 
have  no  chance  of  carrying  their  point  now  against  Claude  Duval  andfhis  adherents. 
"That's  all  settled,  then,"  said  Claude,  *'  and  I  admire  you  all  for  so  settliag 
it.  Mr.  Brand,  you  are  free;  but  you  will  not  make  so  bad  a  use  of  that  frciS* 
I  dom  as  to  play  us  false,  I  am  sure." 

'  "I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Brand,  "  until  you  are  out  of  danger,  and  th  «l 
j  you  will  be  quite  at  ease  upon  that  point." 

I  Nothing  could  be  very  w«Ji  more  judicious  than  this  proposal,  as  it  at  ocife 
j  put  an  end  to  all  fears  upon  the  parts  even  of  the  most  suspicious  regarding  ti« 
■  good  faith  of  Brand. 
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**  That  is  all  right,"  said  Claude  Duval;  "and  now  you  all  of  you  know  better 
lyhat  to  do  than  we,  so  let  us  follow  you  at  once." 

At  this  moment,  one  of  the  scouts  who  had  been  sent  forth  to  make    inquiries 
concerning  the  horses  of  our  adventurers  entered,  and  coming  up  to  Claude,  he 
said  in  a  lew  tone — 
"News  of  your  cattle,  Claude  Duval." 
"Ah,  have  you?" 

"  Yes;  you  will  find  the  exact  address  where  they  are  \vtitten  upon  this  little 
slip  of  paper." 
*' A  thousand  thanks,"  said  Claude,  as  he  took  the  slip  of  paper,   folded  up 
\i   ss  it  was,  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket. 

:'|  The  blackbirds  had  now  begun  to  stir  themselves  in  earnest  to  leave  the  old 
;'  ien,  and  by  the  general  agreement  of  various  watches  that  were  produced,  it 
l\  -was  tolerably  evident  that  oaly  ten  minutes  remained  for  tnera  to  evacuate  the 
^1   place  in. 

p  *'  What  course  will  you  adopt  ?"  said  Claude.  **  llecoUect  that  we  cannot 
f'   leave  as  we  came  in.     There  is  an  armed  force  there." 

*'The  river!— The  river!"  cried  half  a  dozen  voices.     "We  must  all  leave 
l)y  the  river.'' 

"  Good,"  said  Claude.  "1  think,  with  you,  that  it  is  the  ooly  chance." 
^  The  proceedings  of  the  blackbirds  were  now  tolerably  quick.  In  the  first 
i  place  they  got,  without  much  ceremony,  from  the  pockets  of  Mr.  Brand,  the 
I  ©fficer,  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  which  they  placed  upon  the  wrists  of  John  Stokes, 
,'  and  it  was  tolerably  evident  that,  notwithstanding  the  imminent  character  of  the 
'i  (dangers  that  beset  them,  they  did  not  intend  to  let  him  go. 
*'You  will  spare  him  now?"  said  Brand. 

"  You  mind  your  own  business,"  replied  one  who  was  active  in   the  aflair, 
*' Claude  Duval  has  got  you  ofT,  and  that's  enough  for  you." 
Brand  was  silent. 

There  could  be  no  sort  of    doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the  officer   but  that  he 
i    -would    have  been    sacrificed   to  the   fury  of   the    thieves   if    it  had   not    been 
for   Claude  Duval's  presence  there,  and   the  extraordinary  i&fluence   which   he 
j     auanaged  to  exercise  over  the  party.  i 

jl  We  shall  see  whether  such  a  favour  from  Duval  to  the  officer  awakened  any 
>'    corresponding  sensations  in  his  breast. 

It  was  curious  now  for  Claude  and  Dick  and  Jack,  to  notice  the  dexterity 
with  which  the  blackbirds  acted.  Both  Jack  and  Claude  knew  that  there  was 
!.  another  way  of  getting  out  of  ihe  ken  than  by  the  route  they  had  taken  to  get 
^1  5nto  it,  but  Dick  did  not,  he  was  too  lately  initiated  int.©  the  society  to  have  re- 
s' ceived  that  inlormation. 
i.j 

|i  Immediately  behind  the  elevated  seat — indeed,  the  seat   was  placed    upon    the 

:i  table — upon  which  Joe  the  Cracksman  had  sat,  and  into  which  Claude  had  been 

li;  inducted  upon    his    merits,  the  wall  of  the    ken    seenned  to  be  constructed    of 

I'i  lather  roughly  put  together  wainscoting;  and  now  two    of  the    blackbirds  who 

j;  Tvere  good  workmen  approached  it,  and  had  down  one  of  the   long   panels   in   a 

ijj  moment. 

;i^  Another  and  another  of  the  panels  were  removed,   and  then  when  the  whole 

||  space  was  nearly  open,  there  appeared  a  room,  which  had  evidently  been  built  by 

ii  workmen  who  knew  their  trade. 

|i  "  Whar,  place  is  that?"  said  Dick  to  Jack. 

I'  "That  is  a  house,"  said  Jack,  "that  stands  upon  the  banks    of  the   river.     It 

5j  3s  empty,  but  it  is  rented  by  one  of  the  blackbirds,  who  now  and  then  makes  a 

y  show  of  living  in  it.     It  commands  a  direct  course  to  the  water  side,  and  there 

lii  3s  a  little  quay  specially  belonging  to  it." 

I  "That  is  capital" 

i  "Well,  it  is  not  altcge^.her  the  worstlpU  ©e  inthe  world.  But  scij  they  are  going 

y  fast!" 
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*'  How  will  they  get  off  when  they  get  to  the  river  side  ?" 
"  Oh,  there  are  short  of  forty  of  them  altogether,  and  they  will  easily  enough 
get  away.    A  few  boats  that  they  can  hail  will  take   them   off,  and  \hey  have  a 
desire  to  avoid  observation." 

**  They  would  need  to  have  one." 
"  You  shall  8ee.** 

"  Come  on,"  said  Claude,  at  this  moment ;  "  we  shall  be  late." 
The  three  friends  were  nearly  the  last  to  leave  the  ken.  The  officer,  Mr. 
Brand,  had  gone  away  the  first,  for  he  had  been  carefully  looked  to  by  four  of  the 
blackbirds,  who  contrived  pretty  well  to  keep  around  him  in  such  a  way,  that  any 
attempt  to  escape  from  them  would  be  utterly  fruitless.  The  officer  did  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  put  out  of  humour  by  this  species  of  surveillance.  Be  felt 
that,  situated  as  he  was,  it  was  of  no  use  to  object  to  anything,  and  that  there  was 
likewise  abundance  of  room  to  have  a  little  suspicion  of  him. 

Brand,  in  the  whole  affair,  acted  evidently  upon  the  most  philosophical  princi- 
ples. He  was  determined  to  save  his  own  life  if  he  could  ;  and  as  he,  no  doubt, 
considered  that  he  would  be  much  more  useful  as  an  officer  for  the  future  alive 
than  dead,  he  considered  that  the  present  escape  of  the  blackbirds  was  quite  a 
minor  evil  in  comparison  to  his  being  knocked  on  the  head,  which,  by  the  by, 
would  still  not  have  prevented  their  escape  at  all. 
He  was  a  clever  man,  that  Brand. 

The  same  number  of  blackbirds  likewise  attended  upon  John  Stokes,  although" 
in  the  state  of  abject  terror  that  that  individual  was  in,  one  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient ;  but  they  thought  that  it  was  probably  quite  as  well  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  so  they  did  him  the  honour  of  giving  him  a  good  guard. 

The  hour  at  which  the  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the  place  was  now  fearfully- 
near  at  hand,  and  Claude  Duval  thought  that  yet  there  might  be  some  catas- 
trophe. 

After  passing  through  the  room  that  was  immediately  behind  the  ken,  the  wall 
was  put  up  again  with  great  dexterity,  and  if  it  looked  as  well  upon  what  may 
be  called  the  ken-side  of  it  as  it  had  done  before  it  was  taken  down,  the  officers 
who  should  come  into  the  place  might  well  be  deceived  into  the  idea  that  there 
was  no  other  outlet  from  the  place  than  that  by  which  they  had  managed  to 
enter  it. 

It  was  Joe  the  Cracksman  who  appeared  to  know  exactly  the  route  to  pursue, 
for  he  took  the  lead,  and  every  now  and  then  he  kept  crying  out — 

**  This  way,  blackbirds.  This  way.  Follow  me.  This  way,  blackbirds,  and 
all  will  be  right  1" 

One,  and  one  oulj^  carried  a  light,  which  shed  a  lurid  and  strange  flickering 
glare  upon  the  mouldy  walls  of  the  old  deserted  house  that  they  were  passing 
through. 

Claude  counted  no  less  than  five  rooms  that  they  made  their  way  through, 
before  a  gush  of  cold  damp  air  toU  him  that  they  must  be  close  to  the  baar.  of 
the  river.    Then  Joe  the  Cracksman  called  out — 

*'  Silence,  noble  blackbirds  !     Here  we  are.     Half  a  dozen  steps  more  takes 
us  to  the  quay.     We  must  get  off  cautiously." 
'*  The  flag^"  said  one. 
"  Yes,  I  will  not  forget  the  flag." 
"  What  the  deuce  do  they  mean  by  that  ?''  said  Dick. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Claude.     '*  It  is  some  new  device  that  I  know  nothing 
of,  but  you  may  depend  it  is  all  right." 
"  I  can  tell  yoa,"  said  Jack. 

Just  as  Jack  was  upon  the  point  of  giving  to   Claude  and  Dick  the    required. 
information,  a  loud  shoiat  from  the  direc*;ion  of  the  ken  that  they  had  jusc  left 
came  upon  their  ears,  and  then  there  was  a  discharge  of  fire-arms. 
"Ah,"  said  Jack,  '*  the  officers  have  made  the  attack." 
"They  have,  indeed." 
"I  told  you  so,"  said  a  voice  close  to  Claude,  and  he  recognised  it  as  the  voice 
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of  Brand  the  officer,  although  it  was  too  dark  where  they  stood  for  him  to  be 
seen. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Claude,"  you  spoke  the  truths* 

*'  There  was  no  good  to  be  done  in  any  other  way.* 

•'  I  quite  agree  with  you  there." 

•'  The  faet  is,  that  they  were  more  likely  to  be,  from  their  impatience,  a  few 
minutes  before  their  time  than  after  it,  and  I  would  advise  our  friends,  the  black- 
birds here,  to  get  away  as  fast  as  they  can,  for  disappointment  will,  perhaps,  in- 
duce those  who,  by  this  time,  are  in  the  ken,  to  pursue  their  inquiries  a  little 
further,  and  a  fight  in  the  dark  here  would  just  be  a  scene  of  the  most  horrible 
slaughter." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Claude.  **  What  are  they  doing  now  upon  the  river* 
side,  I  wonder?" 

**  It's  all  right,"  said  a  strange  voice.  "  Joe  is  getting  the  boats — ah,  here  he 
comes." 

A  shrill  whistle  at  this  moment  sounded  upon  the  night  air,  and  then  there 
came  the  strange  imitation  of  the  notes  of  the  blackbird,  which  were  the  private 
call  or  pass  note  of  the  association.  Directly  the  sound  came  upon  the  ears  of 
those  around  Claude  and  his  friends,  they  began  to  move  silently  towards  the 
banks  of  the  river,  Claude  followed,  and  in  a  few  seconds  they  were  all  by  the 
side  of  the  stream. 

Fortunately  for  the  blackbirds,  it  was  high  water. 

How  they  had  procured  the  boats  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  is  only  just  possible 
that  they  had  managed — at  that  dull  hour,  when  no  one  was  upon  the  look  out— 
to  steal  them  from  a  rather  popular  landing.place  that  was  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  boats  they  had. 

The  Thames  wherries  have  only  of  late  years  been  such  little  miserable  things 
as  they  are.  As  time  rolls  on  they  will  be  quite  extinct,  for  now  it  is  a  thing  of 
foolish  temerity  to  venture  upon  the  bosom  of  the  stream  in  a  boat  not  much 
more  secure  than  a  cockle  shell,  where  steamers  are  crossing  and  re-crossing  in 
all  possible  directions. 

The  boats  that  were  by  the  bank  now,  and  into  which  the  blackbirds  silently 
made  their  way,  were  of  a  good  size,  and  would  very  well  hold  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  persons  each,  so  that  three  of  them  did  very  well  for  the  whele  party 
with  a  little  crowding. 


!. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXII. 

THE   PRO&RESS  DOWK  THE   RIVEK,    AND    THE   POLICE-GALLEY. 

-  The  blackbirds  went  apparently  upon  the  principle  of  placing  the  most  pre- 
cious freight  all  in  one  boat ;  for  in  the  first  boat  of  the  little  squadron  there  was 
Claude^Duval,  and  there  was  Jack  and  Dick,  and  Brand  the  officer,  and  John 
Stokes  the  treacherous  blackbird,  who  may  be  considered  to  have  brought  all  this 
danger  upon  them. 

In  the  two  other  boats,  which  kept,  as  Claude  thought,  very  inconsiderately 
close  to  the  first  one,  were  the  other  blackbirds. 

As  they  pushed  off  from  the  little  landing-place,  that  belonged  very  especially 
to  tLa  house  at  the  river  bank,  the  early  light  of  the  dawn  was  just  visible,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  that  there  was  a  light  kind  of  fos:  upon  the  river,  no  doubt 
objects  would  have  been  visible  tolerably  plainly.  The  fog  or  mist,  however,  got 
whiter  and  whiter  every  moment,  so  that  it  was  quite  evident  that  it  would 
soon  clear  off,  and  then  the  daylight  would  be  upon  and  about  them  rather  sud- 
denly. 

*'  The  flag,"  said  Joe  the  Cracksman,  ^'naw  for  the  flag." 
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^'  Yes,  Joe,  all  right;  here  it  is." 

*'  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this,  Jack  V  said  Claude ;  "  you  were  going  to 
tell  us  when  we  were  interrupted." 

'*  Why,  the  fact  of  it  is,"  said  Jack,  **  the  flag  is  Tery  religious." 

*' Religious?" 

'*  Yes.  It  is  a  common  custom  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  various  religious 
sects  to  go  upon  water  parties  on  the  river,  and  they  generally  carry  a  flag  with 
them,  with  the  name  of  their  sect  or  society  upon  it ;  and  sing  hymns  as  they  go 
along.  The  River  Police  don't  at  all  interfere  with  them,  and  our  friends  the 
blackhirds  being  provided  against  such  an  emergency  as  this,  put  on  her  such  a 
flag,  and  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  they  burst  into  a  hymn." 

*'  Well,"  said  Claude,  "  it  is  rather  a  clever  trick." 

"  It  will  answer,  too." 

Brand  laughed. 

''  What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  Mr.  Brand  ?"  added  Claude. 

«  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  like  it." 

*'  How  do  you  mean  V' 

**  Why,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  it,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  know 
it,  since  it  is  by  accident  that  it  all  comes  to  my  knowledge,  you  see ;  and  if  I  were 
to  make  use  of  this  information,  it  would  not,  to  my  thinking,  seem  like  fair 
play." 

"You  are  an  honourable  fellow,  Brand." 

"  I  try  to  be  so,  Claude  Duval,  aad  I  can  safely  say  this  nauch,'that  I  will  not, 
if  I  can  possibly  help  it,  take  any  sort  of  advantage  of  the  little  secrets  that 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  this  night." 
»fc"  You  are  quite  right.    Good  God,  what  is  that  ?'* 

*'  The  hymn,"  said  Jack. 

Two  dozen  of  the  blackbirds  had  at  this  moment  tried  their  sweet  voices  at  a 
hymn  ;  and  although  there  were  some  among  them  [who  could  really  sing  very 
well,  the  effect  upon  the  whole  was  very  ludicrous,  for  not  even  the  conviction 
that  they  were  all  in  the  most  imminent  danger  could  induced  them  to  execute 
the  hymn  with  that  steadiness  and  gravity  that  it  required. 

"Really,"  said  Claude,  "that  hymn,  or  pretended  hymn,  is  the  most  execrable 
thiog  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time.** 

"  It  is  foolish,"  said  Jack ;  "  they  had  better,  by  all  means,  leave  it  alone,  than 
bring  it  out  in  the  manner  they  d«." 

Jack  gave  this  opinion  aloud,  so  that  it  soon  spread  over  the  boat ;  but  it  had  no 
effect,  except  to  cause  some  laughing,  and  the  hymn  was  sung  right  through, 
notwithstanding  all  the  disapprobation  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  those  who 
were  keenly  alive  to  the  danger  of  the  position  in  which  the  boats,  with  their 
closely  packed  living  freights,  were. 

Suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  the  ^hite  mist  that  had  been  upon'the  surfeee  of  the 
river  rolled  off,  leaving  the  water  bright  and  clear,  for  the  Thames  was  in  not 
quite  so  bad  a  state  then  as  it  is  now.  There  were  not  so  many  abominations 
upon  the  banks  of  it,  and  you  might  go  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  up  to  Chelsea 
every  day  without  being  poisoned  by  the  horrid  stenches  on  the  Surry.side,  where 
certainly  all  kinds  of  abominations  exist. 

The  day-light  had  made  some  progress  now,  and  although  the  boats  were  in  the 
centre  of  the  river,  as  nearly  as  possible,  they  could  see  the  bank  upon  either  side 
quite  plainly. 

But  in  addition  to  the  bank,  they  oould  see  a  large  galley,  with  eight  oarsmen  in 
her,  and  about  half  a  dozen  well-armed  men  likewise,  lazily  creeping  along  with 
the  tide. 

«  What  is  that  ?"  said  Claude. 

"  A  police-galley,"  said  Brand. 

The  words  "  Police-galley"  were  not  spokenpvcry  loudly,  but  still  tkey  reached 
the  ears  of  every  one  in  the  boat,  and  created  a  little  consternation. 

"Strike  up  another  hymn,"  said  Joe  the  Cracksman. 
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«<  jJo nOj"  said  Claudp.  *'  Allow  me,  with  all  deference,  to  suggest  that  you  do 

no  such  thing !" 

*«  Why  not,  Duval?" 

**  The  chant  is  so  dire  a  performance,  that  I  am  confident  it  could  not  possibly 
deceive  any  one  who  had  ever  heard  a  hymn  in  their  lives  before  ;  so  it  is  better 
left  alone." 

*'  Oh,  you  don't  know  how  we  can  do  it.  We  have  practised  it.  That  was  only 
a  joke ;  but  now  that  it  is  necessary,  I  assure  you  we  can  do  the  real  thing,  as 
you  shall  hear,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  listen  to  us  at  all  a?  we  sing  it." 
**  Of  course  I  will,  and  if  I  am  mistaken  in  the  matter,  pray  pardon  me." 
**  No  offence,  Claude  Duval.  It's  all  right.  1  don't  wonder  at  your  saying 
what  ywu  did.  Now  brothers"— here  Joe  the  Cracksman  imitated,  in  a  most  ex- 
quisite manner,  the  twang  of  the  conventicle.  **  Now,  brothers,  raise  the  fiao; 
and  sing  the  hundred  and  fourth  hymn,  if  you  please.  Now  begin,  and  confound 
the  scoffers  and  the  mockers." 

The  flag,  which  was  held  by  two  persons  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  upon 
which  was  painted  the  words  *'  Lambs  of  the  Fold,"  was  quietly  waved  to  and 
fro,  and  the  hymn  begun. 

Claude  Duval  was  astonished  !  Nothing  could  be  sung  better,  or  with  more 
devotional  grace  than  that  hymn.  There  was  not  a  smile  upon  any  one's  face, 
nor  a  wrong  note  uttered.     All  was  excellent  and  harmonious. 

The  police  galley  was  brought  to,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  officers  on  board 
of  it  were  regarding  the  three  boats  with  their  full  contents  with  great  curiosity. 

'*  Do  you  think  they  will  be  deceived  ?"  whispered  Claude  to  Brand  the 
officer. 

"  Likelv  enough.    The  hymn  is  beautiful." 
"It  is, 'indeed." 

"And  the  flag  is  just  the  thing.    There  is  only  one  danger.'* 
"  What  is  that  ?" 

*'  It  is  that  the  police.galley  should  come  so  close  as  to  see  that  neither  the 
countenances  nor  the*  costume  of  your  friends,  the  blackbirds,  are  favourable  to 
the  assumption  of  their  pious  character.'*  ^  j 

*'That  is  true;  but  see,  they  just  rest  upon  their  oars  to  see  us  pass  as  a: 
matter  of  curiosity,  and  they  don't  seem  disposed  to  take   any  further  notice 
of  us." 

"  I  own  it  looks  like  it.  They  shan't  see  me,  if  I  can  help  it.|[  I-eaid  I  would 
do  the  best  I  could  for  you  all,  and  I  will  keep  my  word.'' 

i  With  this,  Brand  took  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  tied, 
it  round  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  He  then  took  off  his  hat,  and  in  some  in- 
describable  manner  squeezed  it  and  worked  it  about  for  a  few  moments  until  he' 
had  made  it  quite  a  diffeient  shape,  and  when  he  put^  it  on,  no  one  could  have 
known  him  for  the  same  man. 

'*  You  are  good  at  disguises,"  said  Claude. 

"  It  is  part  of  my  business.  But  here  comes  the  police  galley — I  thought  that 
all  was  not  quite  right,  by  the  vrhispering  of  her  crew." 


CHAPTER  CCLXXIIL 

DETAILS    FURTHER  ADVENTURES^AND    PERinS    ON    THE   THAMES, 

It  was  quite  clear  now,  that  the  galley  with  the  police  on  board  it  was  making 
way  towards  the  three  boats. 

"  Steady,"  said  Joe  the  Cracjjsman  in  a  low  tone.  "  Steady,  blackbirds— give 
them  another  hymn." 

The  hymn  that  they  had  been  singing  was  duly  finished,  and  a  pause  had  taken 
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place  ;  but  now,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Joe,  who  was  evidently  held  ial 
high  esteem  by  his  comrades,  another  one  was  commenced,  the  soft  melody  of 
which  floated  gently  over  the  waters,  and  really  ought  to  have  had  all  its  effect 
upon  the  officers  ir.  the  galley;  but  officers'  hearts  are  of  a  very  flinty  description 
indeed. 


THB  DESTRUCTIOll  OP  THE  POUCE-GALLfiY. 


Of  course,  nothing  could  have  begn  more  indiscreet  than  for  the  three  boats 
with  the  blackbirds  in  tkem  to  have  made -any  effort  to  escape  from  the  officers, 
for  that  would  not  only  have  beem  most  futile, 'loaded  as  they  were,  but  would  at 
once  have  engendered  suspicioa  if  there  were  none ;  and  if  there  were  only  a  slight 
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suspicion,   would  have  converted  it   into    the  certainty  that    something  was 

amiss. 

-  They  steadily  pursued  their  track,  and  as  the  police-galley  was  well  manned,  a 

very  few  moments  indeed  sufficed  to  bring  it  close  up  to  the  three  large  boats  with 

the  blackbirds  in  them. 

*'  Hilloa !"  cried  an  officer  from  the  galley.    "  Boats-ahoi  !" 

"  Go  on  with  the  hymn,"  whispered  Joe, 

"  Silenee,  there,  with  your  bawling,"  cried  the  officer  again.  *'  You  can  sing 
your  hymns  another  time,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you.**  i 

The  hymn  at  this  moment  came  naturally  to  a  close,  and  the  last  notes  of  it 
died  away  very  sweetly  on  the  water. 

**  Hilloa !"  cried  the  officer  again.    *'  Do  you  hear,  stupids  ?" 

"  What  do  you  want,  sinners  ?"  said  Joe  theXracksman,  in  his  capital  voice  in 
imitation  of  the  accredited  twang  of  a  fanatical  preacher.  "  What  do  you  want, 
sinners  ?"  i 

**  Sinners  be  hanged!"  said  the  officer.  "  I  daresay  you  are  as  great  sinners  as 
other  people  !     But  come,  no^ ,  what  do  vou  call  yourselves  ?'* 

«  Lambs  of  the  Fold  !" 

*'  Lambs  of  the  Fold  ?  Well;  I  can't  understand  a  bit  of  what  that  means,  but 
if  you  understand  it,  it's  all  light,  I  daresay.  Have  y«u  seen  any  suspicious 
characters  on  the  river  ?*' 

**  Do  you  mean  in  a  spiritual  sense,  or  in  a  worldly  sense  ?"  said  Joe,  with 
such  admirable  gravity,  that  it  was  as^uch  as  Claude  Duval  could  pcfesibly  do 
to  keep  himself  serious. 

*'  Bother  your  spiritual  senses !  I  mean  suspicious  characters.  That's  what  I 
mean,  and  surely  all  the  w«rid  knows  what  that  is." 

*' Repent !  Repent !  Repent!"  said  Joe.  "  I  hope  that  you  have  time  all 
of  yeu,  and  I  hope  that  you  have  grace  ensugh  left  to  feel  the  importance  of  so 
nsing  that  tifiie,  as  to  listen  to  me  while  I  hold  forthito  you  in  a  little  discourse 
that  will  not  occupy  more  than  one  hour  and  three  quarters  in  delivering,  and  at 
the  end  of  which,  I  do  think,  that  you  all  will  beeome  lambs  of  the  fold." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  officer.  "  We  would  rather  not.  It  ain't  at  all 
in  our  line." 

"  Yes,  but  I  beg  of  you  to  listen." 

*'  Hold  your  row," 

Joe  the  Cracksman  put  himself  into  a  capital  attitude  and  then,  in  a  nasal 
tone,  he  began— 

"Miserable  and  benighted  sinners,  you  will  all  go  to  the  devil— you  will  all  be 
grUled ^"  >  J  &  3 

"Oh,  come  on,"  cried  the  officer.  *'  Pull  away,  my  lads."'  Don't  kt  us  listen 
to  this  ranting  any  more.* 

The  eight  oarsmen  bent  their  oars,  and  the  police -galley  shot  past  the  three 
boats  full  of  blackbirds. 

"What  an  escape,**  said  Claude. 
?^  **  It  was  an  escape,"  whispered  Brand.    "  I  know  that  e^cer  very  well,  and  I 
could  sec  by  the  glance  of  his  eye  that  at  first  he  had  his'suepicions  ;  bat  it  >as 
the  exquisitely  sung  hymn,  and  the  admirable  acting  of  your  friend  Joe  the 
Cracksman  there,  that  completely  deceived  him." 

"Notadouhtofit." 
"  "That  fellow  throws  his  talents  away  by  not  being  upon  the  stage.    Nothing 
could  be  better  than  his  tones  and  his  attitudes ;  and  a  man  who  can  act  one  thing 
well  can  act  anolher." 

*'  Certainly.  I  suppose,  now,  we  consider  ourselves  to  be  free  of  your  friends  in 
the  galley?" 

*\^h  ^^^  *  ^^'^  ^^^  right.    Nothing  but  some  new  circumstance  altogether 
could  bring  them  back,  after  they  have  once  sheered  off  in  such  a  way.", 
«  That  is  not  likely  to  occur  ?" 
"  Not  at  all." 
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Now,  both  Claude  Duval  and  the  officer  were  clever  men,  but  it  will  be  seen 
how  they  jumped  to  a  conclosion  rather  to<>  hastily,  for  a  new  circumstance  did 
occur  to  bring  back  the  police-galley. 

It  so  happened  that  a  very  indiscreet  blackbird,  indeed,  sat  in  the  hindmost 
boat,  and  he,  fully  believing  that  the  little  afiair  with  the  police-galley  was  quite 
over,  and  that  those  on  board  of  her  had  not  cared  to  look  even  at  the  three 
boats,  executed  the  well-known  manoeuvre  of  placing  his  thumb  against  the  end 
of  his  nose  and  spreading  out  his  fingers  fan-like,  so  as  in  fact  to  produce  what  is 
called  a  "sight,"  in  the  direction  of  the  police-galley. 

Now  as  nothing  could  be  very  well  more  at  variance  with  the  true  character  of 
a  Lamb  of  the  Fold  than  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that,  even  at  a  boat  full  of  sinners, 
it  had  all  its  effect  upon  the  officer  who  was  in  command  of  the  police-galley, 
and  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  looking  from  under  .the  rim  of  his  hat 
precisely  in  that  direction,  and  so  to  see  the  "sight'*  executed. 

The  first  surprise  he  had  before  had  that  all  was  not  quite  right  deepened  in  a 
moment,  and  he  said  a  few  words  to  his  companions.  The  result  of  these  words 
was,  that  the  police-galley  tacked  about  again,  and  came  on  in  lapid  pursuit  of  the 
three  boats  containing  the  blackbirds. 

The  "sight  "  that  the  indiscreet  blackbird  made  was  not  seen  by  any  one  of  his 
companions,  or  they  would  have  been  at  no  lost  to  discover  the  reason  why  the 
police-galley  came  after  them  again;  bat  as  it  was,  it  merely  looked  like  a  piece  of 
caprice. 

The  man  who  had  brought  this  danger  upon  himself  and  his  friends  knew  well 
the^cause  of  it,  and  he  felt  keenly  the  consequences  of  his  own  indiscretion,  al- 
though he  said  nothing,  for  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  his  comrades. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  said  Claude,  as  he  indicated  the  police-galley  to 
Brand,  just  as  it  turned. 

"Ah!"  said  Brand. 

•'They  are  coming  back  again." 

"  They  are.  There  will  be  a  brush  for  it  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say;  but  some- 
thing has  happened  to  strengthen  the  suspicion  that  they  evidently  had  from  the 
first." 

■  **  It  is  a  pity.     Joe,  do  you  see  the  galley  ?* 

"  I  do,  Claude  Duval,  and  I  think  it's  all  up  now.  Blackbirds,  look  to  your 
arms.  If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  it  is  better  to  die  in  a  fight,  than  to  go  out  of  the 
world  with  the  compliments  of  the  Sheriff  of  London,  and  a  rope  round  your 
neck." 

*•  Silence,"  said  Brand,  "all  of  you.  It  may  mean  nothing'after  all;  do  not 
be  premature  in  anything  you  say  or  do," 

The  police  galley  now  came  on  very  lapidly,  and,  although  by  the  time  the 
unfortunate  *'  sight"  had  been  made  that  induced  the  pursuit,  the  three  boats  had 
got  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  it  was  evident  that  three  or  four  minutes  now 
at  the  outside  would  render  that  distance  as  nothing,  and  bring  the  galley  on  a 
level  with  them. 

Truly  the  fcitnation  of  Claude  and  his  friends  was  now  most  perilous,  and 
nothing  but  one  of  those  extraordinary  incidents  which  beset  the  career  of  such 
men  could  by  any  possibility  save  them  from  the  consequences  of  capture  by  the 
police  in  the  galley. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXIV. 

DETAILS   THE   DESTRUCTION    OF    THE    POLICE-GALLEY. 

"I  RATHER  think,'*  said  DickTurpin,  "  that  we  are  in  for  it  now." 
Jack  looked  rather  pale,  but  he  said  nothing,  while   Duval  began  to  ransack 
his  mind  for  some  device,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  could  escape  from  the  rather 
fearful  dilemma  m  which  he  and  his  friends  were  in.    There  can  be  but  little 
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doubt  that  if  the  fraternity  thronging  the  boats  had  been  at  all  aware  of  the 
indiscretion  of  one  of  their  number  in  the  "  sight  *'  business,  they  would 
have  taken  some  extraordinary  vengeance  upon  him  ;  but  as  no  one  had  noticed 
him,  and  as  he  was  not  no  w  likely  to  call  attention  to  his  own  folly,  he  escaped 
the  consequences  of  it. 

Brand  had  thought  it  just  possible  enough  that  the  police  galley  was  upon  some 
other  task  than  that  which  would  bring  it  close  upon  the  boat  in  which  he  and 
his  new  friends  sac ;  but  a  very  fev/  moments,  indeed,  sufficed  to  put  an  end  to  any 
sucii  idea.  There  could  not  be  any  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  police  were 
overhauling  tke  large  wherry. 

"  Lie  too,  will  you  ?"  cried  a  loud  voice. 
-:.  "  Pull  away,''  said  he  who   took  the  chief  conduct  of  the  boat ;  '*  pull  away, 
now,  for  your  lives." 

*'  It  is  useless,"  said  Brand.  "  They  have  not  only  more  power,  but  are  not 
half  the  weight  that  we  are." 

"Then  we  are  lost,"  said  Jack. 

"  I  regret  to  say,"  added  Brand,  "  that  I  think  you  will  be  all  taken,  and  I 
only  hope  that  you  will  avoid  bloodshed  in  this  affair." 

There  was  an  ominous  silence  as  these  words  were  uttered,  and  the  click  of  the 
loc!^  of  more  than  one  pistol  came  upon  the  ear  of  the  officer. 

"  Lie  too  !  will  you  ?"  cried  a  voice  again.  , 

'*  For  Heaven's  sake  stop,"  said  Brand.  **  They  will  fire  into  you  if  you  do 
not,  for  they  are  not  the  most  patient  of  men.  I  know  the  officer  in  command 
well." 

'*  No— no  !     All's  right." 

"  Right  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  right." 

It  was  the  chief  of  the  club  who  had  said  all's  right,  and  now  he  turned  and 
looked  Brand  ia  the  face  as  he  added,  in  a  low,  hissing  whisper — 

'•  My  friend  Brand,  you  have  been  so  truthful  and  candid  in  other  things, 
that  I  hope  you  have  been  so  in  one  that  to  us  is  more  important  than  all  the 
others  put  togethe  r." 

''  What  is  that  ?" 

"  it  is  regarding  that  little  explosive  projectile  that  we  took  from  you  in  th  e 
old  kec.'^ 

*^Ah!" 

"  Yes,  you  understand  me  now,  I  feel  assured.  I  ask  you  as  a  man  to  tell  me 
if  it  really  possesses  the  explosive  power  you  attributed  to  it?" 

*'  Alas,  it  does." 

''  Then  we  are  sa'^ed." 

"  Saved  ?     Why,  surely  you  would  not — you  could  not " 

"  Duval  V* 

"  I  am  here,"  said  Duval;  ''  what  would  you  have  of  me  r" 

"Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  look  to  Mr.  Brand.  He  is  a  brave  and  a  bold 
man,  and  he  has  now  some  scruples  as  to  what  I  may  think  proper  to  do,  as  we 
are  likely  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  gentlemen  in  yonder  boat.  J  don't 
ask  you  to  do  him  any  mischief,  but  only  to  prevent  him  from  doing  us 
one," 

"  I  understand,"  said  Claude. 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  Brand.  **  I  don't  see  the  use  of  throwing  away  my  life 
for  nothing,'so  I  must  just  be  a  spectator  of  these  proceedings,  looking  upon  my- 
self as  a  prisoner  the  while.'* 

'*Itis  a  wise  determination,"  said  Duval.  "No  one  here,  I  am  sure,  has  any 
wish  to  injure  you  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided." 

Brand  was  silent  now,  but  he  looked  both  sorrowful  and  anxious,  for  he  saw 
but  too  well  that  a  fearful  collision  was  about  to  ensue  between  the  thieves  and 
the  officers  in  the  police-galley. 

"  Tip  them  another  stave,"  said   the  Cracksman.     *'  Let  us  sing  the  ninety- 
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second  hymn,  if  you  please,  my  brethren,  and  who  knows  but  it  may  have  some 
effect  even  upon  the  flinty  hearts  of  the  Philistines  ?" 

It  was  not  with  the  oest  grace  in  the  world  that  the  members  of  th  e  old  kea 
struck  up  the  hymn  now,  but  it  showed  what  great  faith  they  had  in  the  ski  11 
and  in  the  judgment  of  their  leader  that  they  struck  it  up' at  all.  Trobably 
it  prevented  the  oflScers  in  the  police-galley  from  firing  at  them,  by  getting  up 
again  a  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  tbe  real  character  of  those  in  the  boat. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  thieves,  although  they  had  not  at  all  slackened 
their  pade,  had  not  increased  it  visibly,  so  that  the  police  galley  had  to  m^ke  tt 
stern  chase  of  it,  which  it  is  quite  understood  by  all  persons,  is  a  long  chase  ;  and 
although  they  appeared  to  be  quite  close  to  the  boat,  they  took  much  more  time 
than  any  one  would  have  supposed  to  overhaul  the  fugitives.  However,  there 
was  time  enough  to  make  a  few  liitle  arrangements  consequent  upon  the  altered 
state  of  affairs. 

The  Cracksman,  who  was  evidently  so  highly  thought  of  by  the  thieves  that 
they  all  looked  to  him  in  the  present  emergency  for  advice  and  direction  what  to 
do,  stood  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  his  voice  was  higher  than  any  one's  elses 
in  chaunting  the  hymn  that  rose  from  so  many  throats,  and  still  puzzled  the 
officers  regarding  the  character  of  the  assemblage  in  the  boat.  In  his  right  hand, 
however,  partially  enveloped  in  a  handkercriief,  he  held  something  concealed. 

Brand  knew  too  well  what  that  something  was.  It  was  nothing  else  than  the 
detonating  ball  or  shell  with  which  he  had  intended  to  give  the  alarm  while  in  the 
ken,  and  which  seemed  highly  likely  to  answer  a  very  different  purpose,  indeed. 

"  Hilloa  !"  cried  a  rough-looking  man  with  a  very  red  face,  as  he  stood  up  in 
the  police-galley.  "  Hilloa,  you,  in  the  boats  there.  Stop  that  canting  and 
singing,  and  answer  me,  or  I  shall  be  compelled  to  send  a  few  bullets  among 
you." 

The  police-galley  was  now  so  near,  that  it  would  have  been  the  height  os 
indiscretion  to  refuse  to  stop,  and  especially  as  the  hymn  had  come  naturally  to 
aa  end  ;  so  the  Cracksman  cried  out  in  the  same  conventicle  twang  which  he  had 
before  adopted — 

*'  My  brethren,  stop,  and  let  us  hear  what  the  heathen  has  got  to  say  to  u 
now." 

In  a  moment  the  rowers  stopped  pulling,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the 
police-galley  as  it  came  right  alongside,  and  a  man  in  the  bow  of  it  put  out  a  boat- 
hook,  and  grappled  the  other  craft  by  the  larboard  quarter  of  it. 

*'  Well,  friend/'  said  Joe  the  Cracksman,  "  what  is  it  now  ?" 

"  ^^y>  hilloa!"  shouted  the  man  with  the  red  face,  *'  if  there  isn't  Brand  !" 

<c  Y^,"  cried  Brand,  in  a  tone  of  desperation.  ''  My  life,  I  know,  is  lost  by 
what  I  say ;  but  I  am  a  prisoner,  and  these  are  your  men  that  you  want." 

These  words  were  hardly  out  of  Brand's  mouth,  when  Duval  presented  the 
pistol  that  he  had  in  his  right   hand  at  his  head,  and  placed  his  fingsr  upon  the 

"  Fire  away,"  said  Brand.     "  I  expect  it.* 

"  No,  by  Heaven,"  said  Claude,  "  I  cannot.  You  area'brave  fellow,  and  have 
only  done  what  I  should  have  done  myself  in  your  situation." 

•^•^I  have  done  my  duty,"  said  Brand. 

D  uval  lowered  the  pistol, 

''  You  shall  not  die  by  my  hand,  Brand,"  he  said.     *'  It  ■^ould  be  murder.'* 

"  By  Heaven,  I  am  sorry  I  spoke,"  said  Brand,  and  then  he  let  his  head 
droop  upon  his  breast,  and  would  not  look  up. 

"  Surrender,  all  of  you !"  shouted  the  red-faced  man  from  the  police-galley. 
"  Surrender  at  once,  or,  by  all  that's  good,  I'll  sink  you,  and  send  every  man  of 
you  to  the  devil." 

"  Friend,"  said  Joe  the  Cracksman,  *'you  don't  call  that  good,  do  you?" 

"Fire  at  that  fellow!" 

Bang,  went  a  pistol,  and  the  bullet  whizzed  past  the  head  of  Joe,  who  instantly- 
cried — 


I 
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<«  Blazt  away— blaze  away  I    They  will  have  it." 

Some  half  dozen  shots  were  fired  upon  either  side,  now  and  then,  and  the  cries 
of  several  who  were  wounded  arose  above  the  oaths  and  execrations  of  the  others. 
It  was  quite  a  mimic  naval  engagement,  and  the  folks  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  must  have  been  not  a  little  amazed  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

But  this  unequal  fight  was  not  to  last  beyond  the  moment.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  tremendous  report,  as  if  a  cannon  had  gone  off.  A  cloud  of  black  smoke 
rose  up  in  the  morning  air.  There  was  one  fearful  shriek,  and  then  all  was  still. 
A  puff  of  cold  wind  blew  the  smoke  aside,  and  the  police-galley  was  gone. 

«  Pull  away,"  said  Joe  the  Cracksman,  "pull  away,  and  we  will  sing  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty  third  hymn,  my  brethren,  commencing  with  the  linej 

'  Let  us  love  all  human  kind.' " 

Those  who  had  been  rowing  bent  to  their  oars  again,  and  about  half-a-dozen 
voices  struck  up  the  hymn.  Some  who  had  been  wounded  by  the  fire-arms  of  the 
officers,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  groaning,  and  two  had  ceased  to  groan  any 
more  in  this  world,  for  they  had  bidden  it  adieu,  their  wounds  haviiig  proYed  im« 
mediately  fatal. 

Brand  the  officer  heard  the  stunning  report,  but  he  did  not  move  from  the 
attitude  he  had  assumed.  He  only  slightly  swayed  to  and  fro,  like  a  man  in  a 
state  of  great  mental  agony. 

Duval  was  rather  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  although  h^  5was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  what  had 
happened,  he  could  not  help  looking  at :  J^ick  and  Jack  with  an  air  of  much 
more  interest  and  excitement,  than  any  ordinary  circumstances  could  indue 
in  him. 


;%.J  CHAPTER  CCLXXIV. 

THE  CUALK  LANE  AT  GRAVESEND. 

That  it  was  the  fearful  detonating  shell  whieh  had  done  so  much  mischief  in 
the  police-galley,  all  the  thieves  were  well  aware,  for  they  had  seen  it  in  the 
hands  of  Joe  the  Cracksman,  and  tHey  had  fully  guessed  to  what  use  he  intended 
to  put  it.  Probably  they  had  hardly  thought  that  the  effect  of  it  would  have 
been  so  stupendous  as  it  was. 

Th^  fact  is,  that  Joe  the  Cracksman  had  cast  the  shell  with  all  his  force  into 
the  galley,  ar.d  in  its  explosion  it  had  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  boat,  and 
so  confounded  the  police  by  the  concussion,  and  the  volume  of  thick,  choking, 
blinding  smoke  that  came  from  it,  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  take  any 
steps  for  their  own  safety,  and  they  had  perished  to  a  man.  This  wholesale 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  police  was  rather  shocking  to  Duval  and  his  friends,  and 
the  looks  they  exchanged  were  quite  translatable  into  the  fact  that  they  wished 
themselves  out  of  the  present  company  as  sqon  as  possible. 

Joe  the  Cracksman  saw  their  looks,  and  when  the  second  hymn  was  over,  he 
spoke  to  Claude— 

*'  You  don't  like  this  sort  of  thing,  Duvalj  neither  do  1 1  but  let  me  ask  you 
what  else  there  was  to  do  ?" 
i       "  Nothing,"  said  Duval.    "  Do  not  let  me  for  one  moment  be  thought  to  cast 
^  any  censure  upon  you  for  what  you  have  done.    When  men  play   at  the  sort  of 
game  we  do  with  the  officers,  the  penalty  for  the  loss  of  which  is  death,  we  may 
as  well  do  our  best  to  win." 

**  Just  so,''  said  Joe  the  Cracksman  ;  *4t  comes  to  this,  that  they  would  have 
killed  us  if  we  bad  not  killed  them ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  latter  course 
by  a  great  deal." 
"And  so  do  I." 
**So  do  we  all!"  cried  some  half-dozen  of  the  thieves. 


^ 
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"  What's  to  be  done  now?"  asked  Dick.    "Of  course  this  affair  has  been 
seen  from  the  shore.    Would  it  not  be  safer  now  to  run  in  somewhere,  and  leave 
the  boats  ?'* 
i.  "Not  yet,"  said  Joe  ;  '*  not  yet." 

*'  I  defer  to  you  entirely  in  the  matter,"  said  Dick,  *'  and  feel  quite  flure  that 
you  will  decide  correctly.'* 

"And  so  do  I,"  said  Duval. 

Jack,  too,  intimated  his  acquiscence  in  this  feeling  likewise,  and  then  Joe  the 
Cracksman,  findingf  that  he  was  duly  elected  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
expedition,  spoke  firmly. 

"  I  recommend,"  he  said,  "  that  we  push  right  on  for  Gravesend.** 
SilThe  nods  of  his  companions  showed  that  they  thought  this  a  good  and  wise 
determination. 

**  The  fact  is,"  added  Joe,  "  that  we  have  safe  quarters  at  Gravesend.  We 
know  where  to  go.  There  are  landing  places  there  that  are  only  known  to  our 
fraternity,  and  this  affair,  I  feel  confident,  will  make  such  a  noise  that  it  will  be 
weeks  before  we  dare  show  our  faces  again." 

*'  I  hope  it  will  not  be  so  long,"  said  Dick,  /'before  we  are  on  the  road  once 
more."  „ 

'*  Well,"  said  Joe,  "  of  course,  you  can  do  as  you  like,  all  of  you,  but  we  have 
hiding-places  among  the  old  abandoned " 

"  Hush !"  said  one,  and  he  pointed  significantly  to  Brland. 

Joe  bit  his  lips  and  uttered  a  not  very  complimentary  exclamation  upon  his 
own  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  of  the  officer's  presence  in  the  boat,  and  the  stillness 
that  succeeded  was  only  broken  by  the  roll  of  the  oars  in  the  rowlocks,  and  the 
wash  of  the  water  past  the  sides  of  the  boat,  as  it  sped  along  at  a  good  rate. 

Brand  could  aot  possibly  fee  off  knowing  and  feeling  that  some  reference  was 
being  made  to  him,  by  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  council  of  war>  as  it 
might  be  called,  had  terminated.  He  looked  up  and  saw  some  dozen  pairs  of 
eyes  scowling  at  him. 

After  looking  from  one  to  the  other  for  a  few  moments,  and  finding  little  else 
than  threatening  aspects  bent  upon  him,  Brand  spoke,  saying  in  a  »uch  calmer 
and  b»lder  tone  than  most  men  could  have  assumed,  in  his  position— 

"  I  know  that  you  dread  what  I  may  do  and  what  X  may  say,  but  you  should 
all  of  you  recollect  that  I  have  kept  my  word  with  you,  and  given  you  all  the 
information  that  I  had.  You  have  overcome  your  foes  in  a  complete  and  frightful 
manner>and  I  think  that  now  you  might  put  me  on  shore  somewhere,  and  so  get 
rid  of  me.*  ^^ 

*'  There  are  other  ways  of  getting  rid  oi  people  than  putting  them  en  shore, 
growled  one  of  the  thieves. 

*'  Would  you  murder  me  ?" 

«No,"  cried  Duval.  «*  That  cannot  be  done.  It  would  be  a  murder  in  cold 
blood,  and  nothing  but  a  murder.  I  hope  that  there  is  no  man  here  who  would 
stoop  to  such  an  act."  n?  •    n 

The  silence  that  followed , this  bold  avowal  of  an  opinion  was  sufficiently 
expressive  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  exactly  tasteful  to  the  majority,  and  from 
that  moment  Duval  feared  for  the  life  of  Brand.  • 

The  officer  himself  was  evidently  of  the  same  opinion,  but  yet  he  managed  to 
carry  the  idea  off  in  a  way  that  showed  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  man,  and 
that  he  would  do  all  that  was  possible  for  his  life. 

*'  I  wait  your  answer,"  he  said.  "  Whatever  crimes  may  he  laid  to  your 
charge,  I  don't  think  you  will  be  inclined  to  add  to  them  want  of  faith  with  one 
who  trusted  you." 

"  Oh,  yre  will  talk  of  all  that  when  we  get  to  Gravesend,"  said  Joe.  . 

<' Very  good,  gentlemen.  I  am,  of  course,  as  regards  the  time  and  mode  ot 
my  liberation,  quite  at  your  disposal." 

«  But  it  is  understood,  let  me  hope,"  said  Duval,  "  that  no  harm  is  to  be  aone 
Mr.  Brand  ? — for,  as  he  truly  says,  he  has  kept  faith  with  us," 
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"  How  do  you  make  that  out?"  growled  one  of  the  thieves.  *'  Didn't  he  call 
out  to  the  boat's  crew  that  we  vrtre  the  men  they  wanted  1" 

*'  He  did  ;  but  you,  if  you  had  been  in  the  same  situation,  would  have  done  the 
same  thing,  but  for  one  little  circumstance-" 

"And  what's  that  V 

'*  Just  that,  judging  from  your  thirst  for  blood,  it  is  doubtful  to  me  if  you  would 
have  had  the  courage." 

*'  What,  do  yoa  doubt  my  courage  ?  Blood  and  fury,  the  man  who  doubts  my 
courage  is — is ** 

"What?" 

*«  Nothing.  Never  mind.  Tt  don't  become  me  to  call  names.  I  treat  such 
aspersions  with  the  contempt  they  deserve.    Doubt  my  courage,  indeed  !     That  is 


a  good  one  !'* 

The  other  blackbirds  only  laughed  at  this. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXV^ 

CLA.UDE    AND    HIS    COMPANIONS    SAVE   BRANd's    LIFE. 

The  tone  in  which  Joe  had  said  that  it  wbuld  be  at  Gravesend  that  they  w^ould 
talk  further  about  the  liberation  of  Brand,  was  one  that  was  so'decisive,  that  there 
€Guld  be  no  doubt  of  his  fully  meaning  it.  -Claude  did  not  think  it  wise  to  say 
anything  more  just  then  upon  the  subject,  or  to  press  his  advocacy  for  Brand 
too  far. 

From  the  looks,  however,  that  Duval  exchanged  with  Dick  and  Jack,  he  saw 
that  they  were  fully  of  his  mind,  and  that  they  would  aid  him  by  force,  if 
necessary,  in  saving  Brand  from  death.  It  wouiH  appear,  too,  that  the  officer 
was  net  himself  backward  himself  in  noticing  these  friendly  indications,  for  he 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  when  he  thought  no  one  observed  him,  he  took 
Duval's  hand  in  his,  and.  gave  it  a  friendly  pressure,  which  Duval  returned,  for 
there  was  something  touching  in  the  situation  of  that  man  [now,  surrounded  as 
he  was  by  foes,  appealing  to  him,  Claude,  as  his  only  friend. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  during  this  time  the  rowers  has  been  idle.fi^  On 
the  contrary,  the  boats  had  been  impelled  through  the  water  at  considerable 
speed,  and  had  got  a  long  way  from  the  spot  of  encounter  with  the  police- 
galley. 

One  of  the  blackbirds  spoke  to  Joe  in  a  surly  tone. 

"  Bill  is  gone,"  he  said,  *'  and  so  is  Job." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Dead  as  mutton,  that's  all.'* 

"Ah,  is  it  so?  Poor  fellowjg  1  Well,? it  can't  be  helped.  Is  any  one  else 
baldly  hurt  V* 

**  No— no  !"  said  several  voices. 

These  words  called  Duval's  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  dead  bodies 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  pistol  shots  from  the  officers  had  done  more 
execution  than  he  had  thought. 

*'  Well,'*  said  Joe,  *'  it  won't  do  to  go  to  shore  with  such  witnesses  of  having 
had  a  brush  with  the  police,  as  these  two  bodies  would  be;  so,  over  they  must  go. 
The  Thames  is  as  good  a  family  vault  as  any  of  us  are  likely  to  have." 

**  Are  you  sure  they  are  dead  ?"  said  Jack. 

*'Lor,  yes,"  said  one  of  the  thieves,  ''They  is  stiff  'uns,  and  no  sort  o' 
mistake,  I  can  tell  you." 

*' Over  with  them,  then,"  said  another. 

*'Stopa  bit,"  said  Joe  the  Cracksman.  "  Let  me  take  a  good  look  about  us 
first.'* 
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He  glanced  carefully  all  round,  and  finding  that  no  other  craft  was  sufficiently 
near  to  take  notice  of  what  they  were  about,  He  said— 

"Yes,  over  with  them.    All's  right." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  at  that  time  the  Thames  was  not,  by  any  means 
^uch  a  crowded  highway  as  it  is  now.    There  were  no  steamboats,  a  id  a  wherry 


THE  BLACKBIRDS  THROWING  OVER  THE  DEAD  BODIES  INTO  THE  THAMES. 


I  might  go  gliding  along  for  a  long  distance  upon  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  stream 
(Without  meeting  another;  nor  were  the  banks  of  the  river  near  so  populous  as 
,they  are  at  present,  when  not  a  squaie  ineh  is  unoccupied.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, then,  it  was  not  a  difficalt  thing  to  throw  the  corpses  of  the  two  men 
overboard  without  exciting  any  attention. 

No.  115.      ~^  '  " 
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Those  who  were  rowing  rested  for  a  moment  or  t\^o  upon  their  oars,  arid  the 
others  dragged  up  one  of  the  dead  bodies  fr&m  among  their  feet,  and  sent  it  over 
with  a  sullen  plunge. 

•'  Good  day,"  said  a  voice.  .  i     i         v 

«« Silence'"  said  Joe.  "This  is  no  time  for  Joking.  Over  with  the  other. 
That  will  do.  Now  pull  away,  comrades,  and  forget  the  past,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  do  us  good  for  the  future."  n     u  4. 

the  two  dead  bodies  slowly  sunk,  and  the  muddy  water  rolled  over  all  that 
remained  of  those  two  men,  who,  but  half  a.n  hour  before  were  engaged  in 
jesting  and  laughing,  as  though  their  tenure  of  h^fe  were  eternal. 

As  if  too,  by  a  sort  of  retributive  justice,  one  of  the  men  was  he  who  had  made 
the  "sight"  and  brought  the  police-galley  upon  them;  and  so,  by  that  triHing, 
ridiculous,  and  heedless  action,  he  had  not  only  lost  his  own  hfe,  but  he  hud 
hurried  n-to  eternity  more  than  a  dozen  fellow  creatures.    ^  ^    _  _ 

Such  are  the  great  events  that  occur  in  ihis  world  from  trivmlities,  that  bear  no 
sort  cf  comparison  wi'ch  their  results.  ,    .     ,.    j      /■     ^i  -n  i.^ 

"Now  "said  Joe,  "the  sooner  we  see  Gravesend  the  better,  for  there  will  be 
a  hot  pursuit,  I  can  tell  you,  within  the  next  hour  or  so.  Give  me  an  oar,  and  i 
will  have  a  pull  at  it.  Keep  in  to  the  shore,  and  we  shall  be  out  of  the  current, 
which  is  adverse  to  us  at  this  bend  of  the  river."  i,  ^v     u  of 

The  thieves  now  worked  away  with  right  good  will,  and  although  the  boat 
was  rather  heavily  loaded,  it  shot  through  the  water  at. good  speed,  and  in 
another  hour  they  were  within  sight  of  the  rough,  straggling  coast  of  Gravesend. 

Joe  gave  his  directions  to  his  friends  in  an  undertone,   and  from  the  route  of 
the  boat  now,  it  was  evidently  not  his  intention  to  go  to  any  of   the   regular 
landin-.places   by   the   town,  but  to  run  on  shore   at   some   unfrequented   spot 
There'couldbenopartofthebanksof  the  Thames  that  at   that  time  presented 
greater  facilities  for  such  a  manoeuvre  than  the  bit  of  coast  close  to  trravesend. 

There  is  still  to  this  day  the  corner  of  th-  lane,  abutting  upon  the  river,  at 
which  the  blackbirds  landed,  along  with  Claude  Duval  and.  his  companions  A 
few  of  the  most  miserable  cottages  that  can  very  well  be  imagined  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  it,  and  extended  for  about  a  eouple  of  hundred  feet  «p  the  lane. 
These  cottages  are  in  the  same  state  now  that  they  were  sixty  years  ag*va«d  are 
apparently  in  the  occupation  of  the  very  peorest  of  the  laundress  class. 

What  other  hidden  and  mysterious  modes  the  inhabitants  of  those  pestiferous 
little  d€ns  have  of  obtaining  a  iivelihood.  Heaven  only  knows  ;  but  their  appear- 
ance is  of  the  most  squalid  character  that  can  be  possibly  conceived. 

When  the  boats  touched  the  shore,  Joe  the  Cracksman  sprang  out  on  to  th& 
straggling,  ehalky  beach,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  and  then  he  calted  out^ 

"Hand  me  Mr.  Brand."  _        . -,         1    .  .^ 

From  this  little  circumftance  alone  it  was  tolerably  evident  that  it  ^^s  con- 
Sidered  to  be  a  great  point  to  keep  Brand  a  prisoner  iti  perfect  safety,  and  Clandfe 
Du/al  had  his  suspicions  that  all  would  not  go  so  well  as  he  would  wish  with  the 

"^  Brind  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  from  the  gtanfijM^aM  at  Djival,  seeded 

to  say-"!  look  to  you  and  to  y<»^  !^^^^  J^ ^^  J^Ti  ^^t  ^ 
answer  to  that  glance,  and  Brand  looked  sBa^fied.     Whether  he  felt  so  or  no 

was  quitB  afiothfer  affftit.  ,  1 .  ,        i-      >.*   „^ 

«  Now,  Mr.  Btatid/*  said  Joe,  "  a  bullet  always  hits  a  man  at  speed,  so 
I  should  advise  you  to  remain  with  us  quietly.*'       ^^ 

*  I  have  no  intention  to  try  to  escape  by  running,'    said  Brand. 
^  That's  right." 

'  I  don't  see  that  I  have  anything  to  gain  by  such  a  course. 

*  Why,  no,  of  course  you  haven't.     You  have,  on  the  contrary,  everything 

°«^So  I  suppose,  for  it  is  hardly  likely  that  you  or  you  friends  would  be  6© 
cowardly  as  to  take  my  life." 


.■'-^ 
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Joe  looked  at  him,  and  then  co  nmenced  whistling,  as  he  pretended  to  be  watch- 
ing the  disembarkation  of  the  blackbirds. 

A  couple  of  dirty,  squa  id-looking-  children  came  from  the  lane  and  looked  on 
in  amazement,  for  it  was  not  often  that  any  boat  put  in  at  that  not  very  tempting 
spoi. 

'■  Be  off  with  you,"  cried  Joe,  to  them^  *'or  I  will  smash  you." 
f       This  was  quite  an  intelli,'ible  threat  to  the  children,  who,  no  doubt,  were  used 
to  all  sorts  of  violence,  and  they  at  once,  at  top-speed,  made  their  way  into  the 
first  of  the  little  cottages  that  they  came  to. 

*'  What's  to  be  done  with  the  boats?"  said  one, 

"Send  them  adrift,"  said  Joe  the  Cracksman. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXVI. 

SHOWS    HOW  THE    ROBBERS    TRIED    TO    DECEIVE    CLAUDE    AND    HIS    FRIENDS. 

"This  way,"  sa'd  Joe,  and  he  led  the  wny  up  the  lane:  he  had  previously 
givfn  some  whis{\ered  orders  to  two  '^f  hi-i  co  npanioas.  vho,  fro nn  that  moment, 
attached  themselves  to  Brand  the  officer,  one  walking  on  one  side  of  him  and  one 
on  the  other,  so  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  his  giving  the  blackbirds  the 
slif^,  even  if  he  had  had  any  intention  so  to  d  >. 

Joe  walked  up  to  Duval.  a*id  beijan  a  whispered  conversation  with  him. 

'•Well,  Master  Claude,"  hp  said,  "I  think  wc  may  take  upon  ourselves  to 
say  that  we  are  all  safe,  noiv." 

"  1  am  glad  to  hear  ♦hat" 

•'  I  knew  you  would  br-,  for  the  sake  of  others  more  than  yourself.  That 
"was  a  capital  move  that  sinking  of  tif  bait,  with  the  officers  in  it,  by  the  very 
means  they  liad  thought  th^^y  should  ensure  our  capture  with.'' 

"  It  was  a  sad  necessity." 

*'0h,  y^s — yes,  sad  enough.  It's  one  of  my  principles  to  never  do  mischief 
till  you  can't  help  it ;  but  when  you  do  do  it,  take  care  that  it  is  quite  effectual.*' 

*'  N  >t  a  ba  1  principle,  Joe." 

'*  No,  I  should  think  not.  By  the  bye,  did  one  of  our  fellows  let  you  know 
whce  your  cattle  »/i ere  ?" 

'  He  did.  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  note  of  the  place.  The  horses  are  in  the 
citv,  and,  iu  fact,  they  are  put  up  at  a  stable  in  the  Old  Bailey,  as  nearly  opposite 
the  fjate  of  Newijate  as  possible." 

*'  Humph  I     R-ither  an  awkward  place.*' 

"  A  luile  ;  but  I  am  not  s^oing  to  abandon  my  horse  because  he  happensto  be 
in  an  awkward  place." 

"  Certainly  not.  Any  one  who  knows  anything  of  you  can  safely  enough 
swear  to  that  ;  and,  between  vou  and  me,  you  can't  do  better  than  get  them  as 
S0'>n  as  possible,  for  one  good  rea-on." 

"There  is  not  much  r<»ason  waated,  beyond  my  own  wish  to  be  mounted  and 
upon  the  road  again." 

"  Yes,  but  the.  e  i>-  ^.nother  r'^a-'on  fjr  expedition,  and  that  is,  that  as  your 
esc-ip'-,  bv  the  next  few  hours,  will  be  spread  alt  over  London,  it  ia  just  possible 
thnt  ihe  officers,  knowing  what  sort  of  person  you  are,  will  remove  your  horse  to 
some  ot'ier  place,  where  it  will  b'*  in  greater  safety." 

This  was  a  pnssib;litv  t'lut  had  not  -truck  Claude  Duval;  but  now  that  it  was 
proposed  to  his  consideration,  it  hdd  all  its  effect  upon  his  mind,  and  he  looked 
rather  anxious. 

''  You  Bnierbtand  me?"  said  Joe, 

*'  I'oo  wtll.     Dick,  where  are  ynu  ?" 

Roth  Dick  and  Jack  were  close  at  hand  ;  and  now  when  Claude  turned  towards 
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them,  they  stepped  up  to  him  and  Joe,  upon  which  he  told  them  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  added — 

**  I  think  that  we  can't  do  better  than  get  to  London  as  quickly  as  we  can, 
and  make  some  attempt  to  secure  our  cattle.* 

<♦  In  daylight  ?"  said  Jack. 

"  It  is  daylignt,  indeed,  now,"  said  Claude,  looking  about  him.  "  It  is  rery 
awkward,  to  be  sure.*' 

"  I  fear,"  said  Dick,  "  that  vre  must  wait  till  night  before  we^set  about  it. 
Where  are  the  horses,  Claude  ?'*  r ' 

"  In  the  Old  Bailey,  at  the  old  Angel  Yard,  just  opposite  the  regular  entrance." 

Dick  perpetrated  a  long  whistle  as  he  got  this,  to  tell  the  truth,  rather  startling 
intelligence,  and  Jack  looked  rather  aghast. 

**  I  hope,"  said  Claude,  "  you  neither  of  you  see  anything  in  that  circumstance 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  to  lose  our  horses  ?" 

**  Why,  no,  confound  it,  that  would  be  a  pity." 

"  Such  a  ipity/*  added  Claude,  '*  that  I  feel  inclined  to  run  some  risk  to  prevent 
it;  so,  if  the  cattle  were  in  the  prison  itself,  I  would  make  an  attempt  to  get 
them  out." 

"  I  believe  you  would,"  said  Dick. 

"And  lam  sure  he  would,**  said  Jack,  *'  He  is  fool-hardy  enough  for  any- 
thing. My  advice  may  not  be  palatable,  I  daresay,  but  I  give  it  agairist  making 
any  attempt  for  the  horses  while  they  are  in  their  present  situation.  They  won't 
be  killed,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppese  that  they  will  be  always  kept  in  th6  Old 
Bailey  ;|.so  there  are  sure  to  be  plenty  of  better  opportunities  for  getting  hold  of 
them  than  the  present  one." 

**  I  don't  deny  the  truth  of  what  yoi'  say.  Jack,"  said  Claude,  **  but  what  are 
we  to  do,  my  good  friends,  in  the  meantime  ?" 

'*  Oh,  we  shall  live  somehow." 

*'  Well,  1  don't  desire  the  assistance  of  any  one  upon  this  enterprise,  if  they 
don't  like  it;  of  course,  if  a  man  thinks  any  particular  expedition  a  fool -hardy 
thing,  I  can't  expect  him  to  patronise  it  with  his  presence  ;  so  I  shall  go  alone." 

**  No,"  said  Dick,  **I  am  with  you." 

**And  do  you  think,"  said  Jack,  **that  I  would  let  you  go  alone?  No, 
Claude,  I  may  have  my  own  ideas  of  the  affair,  and  I  may  be  right  or  I  may  be 
wrong ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  have,  as  yet,' shrunk  from  going  where  you  chose 
to  lead." 

"  Never,  Jack  ;  and,  what  is  more,  1  will  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  you  never 
will." 

"  Then,"  said  Joe  the  Cracksman,  •'  the  very  best  thing  you  can  all  do  is  to  go 
at  once  to  London  and  make  your  arrangements.  You  can  get  into  the  high-road 
by  passing  right  through  this  lane  and  turning  to  your  right,  and  you  will  be  sure 
to  find  some  sort  of  conveyance  to  the  metropolis.  * 

**But  1  thought,"  said  Jack,  **you  had  some  hiding-places  here?'' 

'*  We  have." 

"Then  I  am  decidedly  cf  opinion  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  stay  m  it 
till  night.  We  are  tweiity  miles  off  London,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  not  such  a 
very  serious  distance,  even  if  we  had  to  walk  it,  which  is  not  very  likely,  as  we 
should  get  a  lift  on  the  road  in  some  sort  of  conveyance,  without  a  doubt.  But 
till  night,  it  I  were  you,  Claude,  I  would  remain  ;  for  if  we  go  to  London  now, 
we  must  hide  somewhere,  and  if  that  is  to  be  the  case,  why  not  hide  here  ?" 

**  You  speak  reasonably,  Jack,'*  said  Claude ;  "  be  it  'so,  provided  our  friends 
the  blackbirds  have  no  objection,** 

"  Objection  !  How  can  we  ?"  said  Joe.  "  Are  you  not  one  of  us  ?" 
^  It  was  quite  impossible,  under  the  circumstances,  for  Joe  to  make  any  other 
kind  of  reply  ;  bwt  yet  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  conceal  wholly  those  nice  shades 
in  his  tone  and  manner  which  enables  another  to  see  that  he  is  consenting  to 
something  with  a  bad  grace ;  and  Claude  and  his  friends  could  not  but  suspect  that 
Joe  wished  them  away.     The  question  then  arose  in  Claude's  mind  of  "  Why  did 
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he  so  wish  them  away  ?'*  and  to  that  he  could  not  at  the  present  find  a  ready- 
answer. 

**Then  that  is  quite  settled,"  said  Dick,  "that  we  remain  here  till  nightfall 
again,  is  it?" 

"Quite,*  said  Claude. 

Joe  the  Cracksman,  upon  this,  rather  abruptly  quitted  the'side  of  Claude  Duval^ 
and  made  his  way  to  bis  own  more  immediate  friends  and  comrades.  As  he  went 
on  he  said  something  to  each  of  the  blackbirds  whom  he  met,  and  they  in  general 
replied  to  him  by  a  nod;  but  what  that  something  was,  neither  Duval  nor  his  friends- 
had  any  means  of  knowing. 

"  1  only  wish  I  felt  quite  sure,"  said  Jack,  in  a  whisper,  **  of  the  good  faith  of 
that  fellow." 

"  Do  yon  doubt  him  ?"  said  Claude. 

"  Indeed  I  do.  His  conduct  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rather  extraordinary  and 
suspicious,  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  do,  Jack,  but  not  in  the  way  that  you  mean.  I  believe  thoroughly 
and  entirely  in  his  good  faith  to  us.'' 

*'  Then  that  alters  the  case." 

"  I  think  you  understand  me,  Dick,  and  that  you.  Jack,  will  understand  me 
likewise  when  I  say  that  the  apparent  odd  conduct  of  Joe  tke  Cracksman  does  not 
arise  from  any  want  of  faith  towards  us,  but  from  want  of  faith  to  another  who  is 
in  danger." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Jack,  *'  you  mean  Brand  ?" 

"I  do." 

*^  You  are  right  there,  Claude,  by  Jove;  and  I  would  wager  a  thousand  pounds 
to  a  sixpence  that  they  want  to  hill  him." 

"  Heaven  forbid,'*  said  Claude.  "  Ir  would  be  a  dastardly  act,  and,  what  is 
Biore,  it  shall  not  be  done.  If  they  take  his  life,  they  shall  first  dispose  of 
mine." 

"  And  mine !    And  mine !"  said  Dick  &nd  Jack. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXVII. 

A    NIGHT   OF   PERIL   AND   ADVENTURE, 

Without  a  doubt,  the  officer,  Brand,  thought  that  Claude  Duval  and  his  two 
friends  would  protect  him  to  some  degree  ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
he  imagined  they  would  go  so  far  as  to  fight  for  him.  Such,  however,  was  the 
intention  of  Duval  and  his  friends. 

The  officer  was  evidently  uneasy,  for  he  saw  how  strictly  guarded  he  wa?,  and 
the  looks  of  some  of  the  blackbirds  about  him  were  certainly  not  very  pleasant  or 
assuring.  Ever  and  anon  he  sought  the  eye  of  Duval  to  give  him  assurance  that 
he  had  yet  a  friend,  and  as  often  as  he  did  so,  Claude  nodded  to  hira,  so  as  to  re- 
assure him  and  convince  him  that  such  was  the  case. 

Whst  a  miserable  state  of  mind  Brand  must  have  been  in  during  all  the  time 
that  he  was  in  such  very  unusal  company,  for  him,  with  the  dread  continually 
pressing  upon  him  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  leave  that  company  a  living 
roan. 

But  now  Joe  the  Cracksman  had  apoken  a  word  or  two  to  almost  every  one 
of  the  blackbirds,  and  he  made  his  way  up  to  Claude  again,  assuming  as  he  did  so  I 
as  easy  and  uncoustrained  an  air  as  he  could,  as  though  there  was  no  hidden 
motive  upon  his  mind. 

"Duval,"  he  said,  "  our  hiding-place  is  close  at  hand." 

"  So  I  imagined," 

"  It  will  be  very  useful  to  you  to  know  it,  for  if  you  should  be  ever  hard  pressed. 
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and  within  a  few  miles  of  this  spot,  you  will  be  able  to  avail  yourself  of  it,  and 
once  within  it,  you  may  almost  defy  the  efforts  of  the  police  to  seize  you." 

«  Indeed  ?"  - 

"Ah,  I  see  you  are  incredulous,  but  I  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  convincing 
you  that  all  is  right." 

Duval  had  looked  about  him,  and  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  devise  where 
the  hiding-place  could  be. 

It  will  be  proper  now  briefly  to  describe  "the  place  that  he  and  his  friends  and 
the  blackbirds  were  in.  We  have  already  said  that  the  place  which  they  had 
chosen  to  land  at  was  the  commencement  of  a  lane  that  was  at  right  angles  to 
the  river. 

The  fact  was,  that  all  that  part  of  the  coast  had  been  extensively  worked  as 
chalk  pits.  It  had  at  one  time  been  a  precipitous  cliff  of  chalk,  rising  so^-ne  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  something  like  the  cliffs  that  so  profusely 
and  so  majestically  terminate  the  coast  of  Kent,  some  fifty  miles  further  on  than 
Gravesend.  These  chalk  pits,  tftus  lying  so  near  to  London,  had  been  very  pro- 
fitably worked,  and  immense  pits,  where  the  chalk  had  been  taken  from,  were  in  all 
directions  ;  and  in  some  places  the  soUd  face  of  the  eliff  had  been  taken  down, 
and  the  pit  had  changed  its  characte^  and  looked  more^like  an  immense  caveta 
opening  to  the  river. 

For  the  convenience  of  getting  the  chalk  to  the  immediate  bank  of  the  Thames, 
various  cuttings  had  been  made  in  the  shape  of  lanes,  right  through  the  cliff, 
beginning  at  its  base  C'Ose  to  the  river  and  terminating  upon  the  bleak  and  barren 
loam,  which  supported  a  sca-tty  crop  of  grass  and  nettles,  at  its  summit.  Of 
course,  these  cuttings  were  slanting,  having  just  as  much  incline  as  would  enable 
horses  to  ascend  them  without  too  much  fatigue  ;  and,  as  a  consequence^  they  had 
to  be  of  considerable  length. 

Time  had  done  much  iti  the  wav  of  picturesquely  adorning  these  cuttings  with 
vegetation.  The  naked  chalk  cliflf  for  years  had  on  each  side  raised  itself  like  a 
solid  white  wall  merely,  but  in  the  course  of  time  weeds  had  sprung  out  of 
crevices  ;  and  as  a  little  loam  had,  by  rains  and  storms,  been  washed  down  the 
face  of  the  chalk,  a  goodly  crop  of  weeds  had  found  reot. 

Here  and  there,  too,  from  the  roots  of  old  tree  that  had  beea  cut  through,  there 
sprung  up  3/oung  saplings;  so  that  a  space  of  twenty  years  made  the  bare,  bleak, 
barren-looking  chalk  cutting,  an  umbrageous  lane,  the  thick  vtgetation  of  which 
almost  hid  its  sides,  and  frequently  closed  over  head,  to  the  almost  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  daylight. 

Such,  then,  was  the  place  in  which  the  blackbirds  were  upon  this  most  me- 
morable occasion. 

Ic  did  not  seem  as  if,  beyond  the  place  being  rather  dark  at  all  times,  and 
every  now  and  then  sides  of  greac  height,  that  there  was  any  extraordinary 
facilities  for  hiding  ;  but  there  were  such, 

Joe  observed  that  Duval  looked  curiously  areund  him,  and  he  said  with  a 
smile — 

"  Well,  Claude  Duval,  have  you  found  out  our  hiding-place  ?" 

"  No." 

**  Nor  will  you,  I  think  ;  but  come,  it  is  time  we  took  possession  of  it,  for  we 
don't  know  how  soon  the  Philistines  may  be  after  us." 

*'  There  is  danger,  certainly,"  Sdi*!  Claude  Duval, 

''Yes,  much,  Hilloa!  Blackbirds,  are  the  scouts  all  right  at  the  top  of  the 
lane?" 

"  All  right,  Joe,"  cried  a  voice. 

*'Do  you  place  seniinels?"  said  Claude. 

"We  do.  A  couple  of  our  number  are  at  the  top  of  this  cutting  in  the  old 
«ha'k  cliff,  and  a  couple  at  the  commencement  of  it  by  the  cottages.  They  will 
whistle  as  an  alarm  should  any  one  attempt  to  come  either  way.'* 

"  But  it  is  a  regular  path.'* 
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**  It  is,  and  yet  days  will  pass  before  any  one  comes  up  it  or  down  it,  and  upon 
the  present  occasion  it  won't  be  very  pleasant  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  do  either.'' 

'•Well,  where  is  your  hiding-place?". 

"I  will  tell  you  fir.t,  and  then  I  will  show  you.  To  the  left  of  this  lane  there 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  abandoned  chalk-pits,  and  about  twenty  feet  upon  the 
face  of  the  wall  of  chalk  in  the  midst  of  the  old  weeds,  and  the  blackberry  bushes, 
and  the  tall  thistles  that  all  but  choke  up  its  entrance,  there  is  a  nairow 
slanting  opening-  that  leads  right  through  the  wall  into  the  pit.'' 

'•  Ah,  I  understand  it  now." 

"  Of  course  you  do ;  but  it  requires  a  little  nerve  and  a  little  dexterity  to 
descend  into  the  old  excavation.     Some  folks  would  go  head  first, perhaps." 

Claude  smiled. 

*'  But  that  is  not  our  way.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  plafe  your  feet  in,  and 
place  your  arms  over  your  head,  and  you  will  slide  down  all  the  way  as  comfort- 
ably AS  possible.  On  the  floor  of  the  pit  where  you  will  alight,  there  is  a  truss 
or  two  of  hay  and  straw,  and  the  incline  of  the  narrow  passage  is  such  that 
you  reach  within  six  feet  of  the  ground,  and  aligtit  upon  it  in  perfect  safety." 

*'  So  I  should  think  ;  but  how  do  you  get  out  of  the  old  gravel  pit  again  ?  You 
do  not  ascend  the  hole  in  the  wall?" 

"  No.  There  is  another  orifice  that  leads  from  there  into  the  lane  again 
in  the  same  way,  so  that  as  we  stand  here  as  in  the  pit,  there  are  tw^o  hollows 
crossing  each  other.'' 

'*  I  understand." 

•"  That  will  do.  The  sooner  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  accommodation  on  the 
other  side  the  better." 

"  Yes,  but " 

"  What  would  you  say,  Duval  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  show  Brand  the  secret  ?" 

''Yes." 

"Would  it  not  be  a  wiser  plan  to  let  him  go   now  at  once,  before  he  knows 

too  much  ?" 

*«  He  knows  too  much  already.  Do  not  bother  yourself  about  him,  Duval.  That 
part  of  the  affair  will  all  come  straight  enough,  I  warrant  you.  Come  along. 
Let  us  ascend  the  cliff.  There  are  some  old  footholds  in  the  precipitous  sides, 
which  you  will  soon  see  when  once  you  begin  the  ascent.     Come— come." 

Duval  followed  Joe  the  Cracksman  ;   but  as  he  did  so,  he  said  to  himself— 

"  I  will  not  have  Brand  murdered,  though,  for  all  that." 


f  CHAPTER    CCLXXVIII. 

CONDUCTS   THE   FRIENDS    TO   THE   THIEVES'   HAUNT. 

Joe  the  Cracksman  ascended  first  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  Claude  Duval  fol- 
lowed him.  It  was  no  part  of  Joe's  intention,  though,  to  be  the  first  to  descend 
through  the  little  hole  in  the  chalk.  He  went  to  a  small  ledge  about  five  feet 
above  it,  and  pointed  it  out  to  Duval. 

"Do  you  see  it?" 

"  I  do  see  what  I  suppose  is  it." 

"  All's  right." 

*'  It  may  be  all  right,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  ;  but  it  looks  for  all  the  world  like 
getting  down  somebody's  chimney." 

"Yes,  it  has  that  look,  1  grant  yoa;  but  it  is  amazingly  comfortable  when  once 
you  are  in  it." 

"Umphl" 

"  Now,  blackbirds,  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.  Let  us  be  off  while  we 
may.     Who'll  go  first  down  the  flue  V 
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''  Oh,  I  vri.l,'*  said  a  rather  snrly-Iooking  fellow. 

*•  That's  the  ticket.  Yon  are  a  good  weight,  and  if  there  should  be  any 
obstacle,  you  are  just  the  sort  of  fellow  to  clear  it  away  for  us.  Mind  how  yoa 
go,  now  ;  good  fo^ks  arc  scarce,  old  fellow." 

•*  Ob,  none  o'  your  gamnaon,"  said  the  man,  as  he  thrust  his  feet  into  the  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  cliff.  "  None  o'  your  blessed  gammon,  Mr.  Joe,  if  ver  pleases 
Good  momio'/* 

Ice  man  c'a^ped  his  hand?  over  his  head,  and  as  he  said,  in  his  own  classical 
Temacular,  *'  good  morain'/'  away  he  went  out  of  sight  in  a  moment  through  the 
hole  in  the  wali. 

It  looked  a  perilous  and  most  uncomfortable  thing  to  slide  out  of  si^ht  in  such 
a  feshion  through  that  narrow  opening  ic  the  chff,  which  certainly  was  net  so  wide 
as  to  leave  a  tolerably  bu.ky  person  a  couple  of  inches  of  room  to  snare, 
Joe  the  Cracksman  laughed  at  the  expresssion  of  Duval's  face. 
"He  is  all  ri^ht  enough,  I  dare  say,"  fee  said.  — 

"  So  do  I."  replied  Duval ;  '•  but  it  is  not  pleasant  " 
-*^  Hiiloa  V*  said  Joe,  with  his  mouth  to  the  opening. 

*■  All's  rifht/' replied  til e  man  who  had  descended,  and   the   voice    came  up 
throDgh  the  shafit  in  strange,  hollow  tones  and  echoes. 
••'There,  you  gee,"  said  Joe,  "  he  is  in  the  pit  cow." 
**  I  w  ish  i  wa«/'  said  Claude_]^with  a  smile. 
*'  Will  you  go  now  V 

'•'  Not  just  yet.  Wait  a  bit ;  I  will  see  some  more  of  the  blackbirds  make  the 
descent,  for  it  is  rather  curious  to  observe  them  disappear  in  such  a  faskion  }rom 
the  day'ighi." 

By  this  nme.  Jack  and  Dick  were  upon  the  same  ledge  with  Claude  Duval  and 
Joe  the  Cracksman  ;  but  they  had  not  seen  any  one  make  the  descent  yet.     The 
blackbird?,  however,  now   began  very  rapidly  to  do  so,  and  the  "  All's  right  " 
that  came  sounding  up  as  each  one  reached  the  pit  in  safely,  sounded  like  a  voice 
from  the  infernal  regions. 
After  more  than  half  of  them  had  disappeared,  Joe  called  out  in  a  rather  odd 
\    lone  of  voice — 
*' Mr.  Brand,* 
I !       *'  lam  here,"  said  the  officer. 

';  ••'  You  have  seen  what  has  been  go'ng  on  here,  Mr.  Brand,  so  I  will  now 
\\  trauble  \ou  t©  do  so  likewise.  You  mav  descend  with  perfect  safety.  Hiiloa  in 
j    the  pit  there  !" 

*•' Ay,  ay  \^  said  a  voi(S* 
"  Brand  is  comin?." 
"All's  right" 

**!Now,  Mr.  Brand,  if  you  please.  They  will  take  care  of  yau  in  the  pit,  as 
»:  you  are  not  used  to  this  mode  of  descending.  All  you  have  to  be  careful  of  is, 
j  I  not  to  stick  out  your  toes  or  your  elbows  ;  yoa  will  slide,  then,  along  the  chalk 
! ':  like  a  lump  of  batter  on  a  hot  plate." 

Some  of  the  blackbirds  s^  t  up  a  laugh  at  this  little  joke,  but  Brand  did  net 
'  seem  to  think  the  aSair,  take  it  for  al  in  all,  was  any  laughing  matter  at  all,  and 
I !  he  spoke  seriously,  and  ye^he  spoke  in  a  manly  way,  without  exhibiting  any 
j '  signs  of  fear. 

j  "1  address  myself  to  you  all,"  he  said,  "and  I  appeal  to  you  all  if  I  have 
i  ^  not  kept  my  word  with  you.     It  was  an  understood  thing  that  I  was  to  be  re- 

i    leased  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  your  safety.     Surely  that 
I   time  has  now  come — ^I  do  not  want  to  know  any  of  your  secrets.     You  might 
have  dispensed  with  my  presence  before  this  had'  it  so  pleased  vou,  and  I  can 
1 1  only  say  that  it  would  have  pleased  me  very  we'l  if  you  had  done'  so.     What  on 
j    earth  now  can  be  the  use  of  me  acccmpanying  you  to  your  haunts  !" 
j        '-Tfiat's  n&t  the  question,  Mr.  Brand,'*  said  joe.     *'Here  is  the  hole  in  the 
wall,  and  it  is  my  particular  request  that  down  yon  go.'' 
Joe  looked  angry,  and  the  blackbirds  looked  excited. 
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I  "  I  will  speak,"  added  Duval,  *' and  I  care  nothing  for  the  black  looks  of  any. 
(  man.  I  say  that  the  oiBcer  ousht  to  have  been  released  before  now.  Surely,'! 
and  my  two  friends  here  have  as  great  a  stake  in  this  affair  as  any  of  vou  ;  our 
I  safety  and  our  lives  are  as  precious  ro  us  as  your  own,  and  we  nre  a^l  three  of  the 
I  same  .liind,  namely,  that  Brand  ought  to  i:ave  been  Je:  £0  before,  but  not  having 
!    been  so  let  go,  it  is  luii  time  to  do  it  now."  ; 


JOE,   THE    CRACKSMAN,   COMMANDS   BKAND   TO   PESCi.ND   INTO    TilB   CHALK-PIT. 

"No— no!" 

'*  Who  says  no  ?*' 

*'  I  do,"  said  Joe  the  Cracksman.     *'  I  suppose   I  may  presume  to  have  as 
opinion,  although  Claude  Duval  is  here  r 
I     '' I  don't  know   what  you   mean   about  having   an   opinion,'*  said   Claude. 


No.  146. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXTX. 

THE    EX;ECrUTI0^   IN    THOB  OLD    CHAI.K.  iPIT. 

Brand  locked  amazed  at  this  mode  of  settling  the  question,  and  Clauo'e  Duval 
felt  that  it  placed  him  in  such  an  awkward  position,  that  there  was  really  no 
help  for  it  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement.  The  taking  the  vote  was  so 
specious  a  mode  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  that  for  the  time  being  he  was 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  say. 

Brand  looked  at  him  imploringly; 

"  I  think  you  must  descend,"  said  Claude, 

"If  you  say  X  must,  I  must." 

"  Stop  a  bit.  I  will  go  first,  I  think  ;  and  you  Dick,  and  you,  Jack,  will  follow 
Mr.  Brand." 

*'  We  will." 

There  was  just  the  ghost  of  a  smile  upon  the  face  of  Joe  the  Cracksman  for  a 
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*'  Right  and  wrong  are  scarcely  matters  of  opinion,  and  in  this  case,  in  particular, 
it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  oflScer  was  promised  his  freedom,  and  upon  the 
strength  of  that  promise  he  made  to  us  all  certain  disclosures." 

*'  No  !"  said  a  voice. 

"  I  say  yes,  and  that  those  certain  disclosures  saved  us  all-* 

"  No  !"  said  the  voice  again. 

"Whoever  says  no  to  that,  lies,"  said  Claude  Duval. 

** Don't  call  me  a  liar,"  said  a  burly-looking  ruffian,  "or  I'll  mark  it  down 
againpt  you  in  my  memorandum  book.*' 

"  If  you  will  have  the  goodness. to  come  up  here,"  said  Claude,  "and  show 
me  any  such  book  in  which  you  keep  the  record  of  revenges  you  are  too  cowardly 
to  pay  off  at  once,  I  will  cram  it  down  your^i^throat  and  make  you  swallow  it,  as 
sure  as  you  are  a  living-  man." 

The  blackbirds  rather  laughed  at  this,  but  the  man  who  had  provoked  such  a 
speech  from  Duval  thought  that  it  was  just  as  well  not  to  pat  him  to  the  proof 
of  his  words,  so  he  remained  where  he  was. 

•'If  Claude  Duval  has  said  all  he  has  to  say,"  remarked  Joe,  carelessly,  "I  \\ 
will  speak." 

"  I  have  finished/'  said  Claude. 

"Very  well.  Then  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I  differ  very  much  in  opinion  with 
him,  and  that  I  think  that  Mr.  Brand,  the  officer,  ought  to  be  detained  some  time 
longer,  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  how  long;  that  will  detpend  entirely 
upon  circumstaBces." 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  then  ?"  said  Dick. 

"  What  we  always  do,"  added  Joe,  *'when  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  us,  and  what  I  humbly  suppose  you  will  think  reasonable  enough,  which  is 
to  put  it  to  a  show  <>f  bands.  We  are  all  blackbirds,  and  no  doubt  we  ail 
mean  what's  right  by  each  other — -it  would  be  a  hard  thing  if  we  did  not;  so  I 
propose  that  it  be  put  at  once  to  the  vote  whether  Mr.  Brand  be  liberated  now, 
or  kept  a  little  longer  with  us.    Do  you  object  to  that,  Claude  Duval  i" 

"  1  cannot  object  to  it." 

"Very  well.  Blackbirds,  you  understand  the  question.  As  many  of  you  as 
wish  Brand  to  go  at  once,  hold  up  one  hand." 

There  were  only  three  hands  held  up,  namely  Claude's,  Dick's,  and  Jack's.       . 

"  On  the  contrary." 

All  the  blackbirds  held  up  their  hands. 

"Mr  Brand,"  said  Joe,  with  all  the  coolness  in  life,  "  I  will  trouble  you  to 
descend  through  the  flue,  if  you  please.  Turn  in  your  toes  and  fc«ep*your  elbows 
straight  as  yon  go  down." 
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moment,  as  Claude  spoke  and  adopted  such  an  arrangement.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Duval  had  his  doubts  as  to  the  sort  of  reception  which  Brand  would  get 
in  the  pit  when  he  should  descend. 

Just  as  he  was  then  preparing  to  go  down  himself,  Jack  laid  his  hand  upon  his, 
Claude's,  shoulder,  saying — 

"Stop  a  moment,  Duval.     It  will  be  just  as  well  to  let  our  dear  friends  in  the 
pit  know  <^hat  it  is  not  Brand  that  is  coming,  but  you." 
"  So  it  will." 

Claude  had  not  thoug^ht  of  that.     If  Brand   was  to   encounter  any   immediate 
danger  upon  eflfecting  his  descent,  it  'night,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  fall  upon 
him,  Claude  ;  so  he  turned  to  Joe  as  he  said— 
"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  say  who  is  coming  ?'* 

"With  pleasure  ;  but  you  a'-e  not  correct  in  your- surmises.  There  is  no  foul 
play  meditated.  1  will  not  pretend  to  be  so  bliad  as  not  to  understand  perfectly 
what  you  mean." 

''Nor  will  I,"  said  Duval,  "be  so  unwise  as  to  deny  it;  but  I   will    ake  youi 
•  word  that  all  is  right." 
j       «  You  may." 
j       *'  Heregoes,  then." 

Despite  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  warning  that  Jack  began  te  say,  Claude 
Duval  allowed  hicnseU  to  go  ihrouoh  the  opening  in  the  side  of  the  cliflf.  It  was 
&  very  odd  sensation  so  to  shoot  out  of  the  daylight  into  such  a  narrow  and  gloomy 
place,  and  if  the  transit  hal  not  been  very  rapid,  it  would  have  been  almost  in- 
tolerable. As  it  was,  it  did  not  last  anything  like  halt  a  minute,  and  then  Duval 
let  his  feet  sink  into  some  havand  straw,  and  op3aing  his  eyes,  he  found  himself 
fl} ins  on  his  back  in  the  daylight  again. 
i  '  *'  Hilloa!  is  it  you?"  said  a  voice. 
'"  Yes,"  said  Cbude.     ^'  Here  lam." 

He  scrambled  to  his    feet  and  looked  about  him  with  surprise  and  pleasure, 
for  he  found  himself  in  one  of  the   most  pictarssque-looking    spots    that   he   had 
ever  beheld,  and  one  whicti  he  little  expected  ever  to  be  found  so  close  to  London 
•as  it  was. 

The  chalk  pit  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  rugged  sides  of  it  rose  up  to 
a  height  of  upv\^ards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  around  it.  The  bo'.totn  of  it 
was  one  mass  of  vegetation,  and  trailiijg  weeds  depended  from  the  sides  in  the 
most  picturesque  confusion.  There  was  a  sombre  calm,  too,  over  the  whole 
place,  which  lent  it  quite  a  mysterious  air. 

"  This  is  ttie  blackbirds'  nest,"  said  one.     "  How  do  you  like  it  ?" 
*'  I  tnink  it  charming," 

"  That's  a  good  job,  for  it  shows   that  you  think  with  us ;  for  to  tell  the  truth, 
;  we  all  think  it  charming." 

1       "  It    merits  the  title.     Why  it  is  an  abode  fit  for  a  prince.     I   must  say  that 
i  I  never  saw  a  spot  that  I  liked  better.     If  I  was  to  go  about  picking  and  choosing 
for  a  retreat,  this  is  the  very  one  I  should  hit  upon,  I  assure  you.     It   has  many 
-advantages." 
1.     *' A  lew,"  .  .  _ 

''Not  a  few,  to  my  judgment.  And  now  show  me  ths  way  you  get  out  of  it,  if 
I  -you  please." 

j  *' It's  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  get  out  of  it,"  said  the  man,  ""  unless 
:  he  happens  to  know  the  se^-'ret.  To  climb  the  face  of  the  excavation  looks  an 
ji  essy  thing,  but  far  from  bein»  that,  it  is  quite  impossible.  There  are  some  little 
j!  rivulets  from  the  high  groimd  above,  that  keep  the  chalk  wet  ;  and  it  is  so  con* 
ii  foundedly  slippery,  that  no  one  oan  possibly  keep  a  foothold  upon  it  for  a 
I  j  moment." 
I J       "I  should  think  not." 

"  It  has  been  tried,  and  all  have  failed  at  that  kind  of  fun ;  but  you  see  that 
•clump  of  thistles  about  twenty  feet  up  above  you  ?" 
"  I  do." 
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**  Well,  there  are  steps  to  that  spot  from  here,  just  the  same  as  there  are  to  the 
hole  in  the  wall  on  the  other  side  in  the  lane  ;  an«l  when  you  are  up  there,  you 
will  find  just  such  another  opening,  into  which  you  go  in  the  same  way,  and  it 
brings  you  out  among  the  old  weeds  iu  an  obscure  corner  in  the  lane,  as  safe  as 
possible." 

*'  Thank  you  for  the  information,"  said  Duval.    "  I  shall  not  forget  it." 

"  You  can't  very  well,  when  once  you  know  it.  And  when  once  the  officers  find 
it  out,  why,  the  sooner  the  old  chalk  pit  is  blown  in  the  better,  for  it  will  be  of  no 
further  use  to  the  family,  I  take  V,  after  that." 

^'Hilloa!"  said  a  voice  that  sounded  as  if  it  were  miles  off,  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth.     It  made  Claude  start  round  with  surprise. 

"That's  Joe  calling  through  the  flue,"  said  one  of  the  blackbirds,  as  he 
stooped  close  down  to  the  little  opening  through  which  Claude  Duval^had  so  re- 
cently only  emerged,  and  cried  in  answer — 

"  Hilloa,  above  there!" 

"  Brand's  coming.'' 

"  All  right." 

The  blackbird  stepped  aside,  and  in  another  moment  the  officer  appeared  from 
the  opening,  and  fell  upon  the  hay  and  straw  there  collected  :  he  immediately, 
however,  sprang  to  his  feet,  looking  rather  scared  at  this  mode  of  transit  from  the 
lane  to  the  chalk  pit. 

*'  All's  safe,"  said  Duval. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Brand,  "so  long  as  1  can  hear  your  voice,  I  do  think  all  is 
safe,  indeed. — It  was  much  against  my  will  that  I  came  here." 

"Oh,  nevar  mind  that,"  said  one  of  the  blackbirds,  "  you  will  not  regret  it,  I 
can  tell  you." 

Brand  was  silent.  Probably  he  detected  the  double  meaning  that  lurked  under 
that  speech,  and  felt  that,  without  imprudence,  he  could  not  make  a  reply  to  it. 

Duval  looked  at  him. 

*'  Well,"  added  the  blackbird,  *<  it's  all  right." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Brand,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  world  about  it's  being 
all  right,  can  there,  Mr.  Duval  ?" 

"  There  shall  be  no  doubt,"  said  Claude,  and  the  words  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  spoken  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  very  much  reassuring  the 
officer,  who  managed  to  creep  still  closer  to  Claude  Duval,  feeling,  as  no  doubt  he 
did,  that  he  was  his  staunch  friend. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  minutes,  both  Jack  and  Diek  had  descended  the 
curious  little  tunnel  into  the  chalk  pit.  The  remainder  of  the  blackbirds  followed 
in  rapid  succession,  and  last  of  all  came  Joe  the  Cracksman  himself. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Joe,  with  a  forced  kind  of  jocularity,  "  here  we  are,  all  of 
us,  as  %iug  and  as  comfortable  as  we  can  possibly  be.  Why,  Duval,  don't  you 
think  you  might  stand  a  siege  in  this  place  ?" 

Claude  shook  his  head. 

'*  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  it  ?" 

"Nothing  at  all ;  but  as  for  a  siege  in  it,  that  would  be  rather  awkward  if  the 
enemy  got  upon  the  heights  and  took  a  fancy  to  pepper  us  with  a  few  bullets." 

"  Oh,  that  can't  happen.  There  is  a  space  ol  fifty  feet,  if  there's  a  bit,  between 
the  brink  of  the  pit  above  there,  and  the  high  road,  so  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
likelihood  of  our  being  seen  by  any  one.  But  we  won't  deal  in  possibilities,  nor 
bespeak  danger.  Wg  have  found  this  a  good  shelter  before,  and  we  shall  find  it 
a  good  one  again,  no  doubt.'' 

•*  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  you  will,"  said  Claude  ;  "and  I  don't  know  how  you 
may  feel,  but  for  my  part,  something  in  the  shape  of  a  breakfast  would  not  be 
the  worst  tirJng  in  the  world." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  that.  Who  will  volunteer  to  go  to  Gravesend  and 
get  some  victuals  and  drink  for  the  lot  ?" 

"  I — I — I  !"  cried  several  voices. 

•*  Very  vvell ;  settle  it  among  yourselves ;  only  two  of  you  are  quite  enough. 
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Here's  money.     You  must  keep  a  sharp  eye  about  you  that  no  one  follows  you, 
my  men." 

The  blackbirds  promised  to  do  that,  and  departed  on  their  errand.  Jack  and 
Dick  were  as  much  pleased  with  the  aspect  of  the  old  chalk  pit,  as  Claude  had 
been,  and  was  still.  They  could  hardly  have  conceived  it  possible  that  so 
thoroughly  romantic  a  region  could  be  found  in  such  a  place  ;  but  there  it  was, 
with  all  its  ri3h  and  extraordinary  vegetation  before  their  eyes ;  and  if  they  had 
not  been  disturbed  in  their  minds  by  various  considerationb,  they  would  greatly 
have  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the  place. 

That  mental  distraction  that  they  felt,  the  reader  will,  no  doubt,  attribute  to  its 
right  cause,  namely,  an  increasing  anxiety  regarding  the  probable  fate  of  Brand 
the  officer.  The  blackbirds  were  in  numoers  quite  sufficient  to  have  insisted,  in 
defiance  of  Claude  Duval  and  his  two  friends,  upon  the  sacrifice  of  that  unfortunate 
man;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had  a  lurking  dread  of  so  cold-blooded  a  deed  ; 
for  although,  as  the  sequel  sufficiently  proved,  it  was  all  along  determined  upon, 
they  would  much  rather  have  got  rid  of  Claude  and  his  associates  before  putting 
the  sentence  into  execution. 

The  strange,  enforced  kind  of  jollity  with  which  Joe  the  Cracksmaa  spoke, 
would,  without  anything  else,  have  been  sufficient  to  conviaee  Claude  that  some- 
thing was  meditated ;  and  he  kept  as  JJclose  to  Brand  as  he  could  without  such  a 
proceeding  looking  too  marked,  f«r  fear  some  random  blow  should  be  dealt  to  the 
unhappy  man  which  might  do  the  deed  he,  Claude,  wished  so  much  to  prevent. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  said  Joe,  "  who  is  tue  cleverest  at  making  a  fire  ?  for  I  don't 
see  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  our  taking  our  victuals  cold." 


CHAPTER  CCLXXX. 

A   DREADFUL    SCENE    TAKES    PLACE    TN    THE    OLD    CHALK    PIT. 

There  was  nothing  now  that  Duval  longed  so  much  for  as  an  opportunity  for  « 
little  private  conversation  with  Dick  and  Jack.  He  could  pretty  well  tell  by 
their  looks  that  they  were  of  the  same  op'nion  as  himself  regarding  the  dangerous 
predicament  in  which  the  officer  was  ;  but  then,  if  it  had  any  eflfect  at  all  upon 
him,  it  had  that  of  makitghlm  still  more  anxious  to  consult  with  them  as  regarded 
the  best  means  of  ensuring  the  safety  of  Brand. 

The  fact  was,  that  Claude  Buval,  under  the  circumstances,  considered  himself 
quite  committed  to  the  preservation  of  the   officer  ;   and  he  vvould   have  left  the 
blackbirds  with   the   conviction   that  he  had  connived  at  a  deliberate  and  cold- 
blooded murder,  if  he  had  shut  his  eyes  for  a  motnent  to  the  fact  that  Brand  stood 
in  imminent  danger  of  death. 

What  the  grand  mass  of  the  thieves  thought  of  the  affiiir,  it  was  hard  to  say; 
but  they  locked  upon  Claude  Duval  and  his  friends  now  an  decided  encumbrances, 
and,  no  doubt,  wished  them  far  enough  off,  although  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
would  commit  any  overt  act  against  them. 

While  some  of  the  blackbirds  were  busy  in  lighting  a  fire  in  a  hollow  close  to 
one  of  the  clialk  walls  of  the  pit,  Claude  caught  the  eye  of  Dick,  and  very  slightly 
intimated  to  him  to  follow  him.  Dick,  who  was  standing  cloae  by  Jack,  gave  him 
a  nudge  with  his  elbow  as  a  hint  to  come  after  him  ;  and  then,  as  Claude  strolled 
about,  afi'ecting  to  be  admiring  and  examining  the  pit,  his  two  friends  soon  joined 
him. 

They  were  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  ihe  blackbirds  for  what  they  said  to  each 
other,  provided  they  said  it  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  not  to  be  heard,  and  it  was 
Claude  who  spoke  first. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  these  fellows  want  to  murder  Brand,'* 
i    «  I  know  it,"  said  Dick. 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  Jack. 
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*'  We  must  not  permit  it." 

Jack  looked  rather  alarmed. 

**  Nay,  Claude,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you  suppose  we  three  can  do  against  so 
many  as  are  here  assembled  ?" 

'*Much.  We  can  do  much.  Three  determined  men  can  do  an  immense  deal, 
especially  when  they  are  upon  the  right  side." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Dick,  "and  while  I  am  here  he  shall  not  fall  a 
victim  to  the  fears  or  the  passions  of  these  men.  It  is  that  fellow,  Joe  the  Cracks- 
man, who  is  at  the  hottom  of  the  ivhole  aifair.  I  doa't  think  for  a  moment  but 
what  the  others  would  real  y  have  let  him"  go." 

*'  I  am  of  your  opinion  there,"  said  Jack  j  "but  still,  the  question  is,  what  is 
to  be  done  in  the  matter?'' 

"  That,  Jack/'  said  Claude,  "  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  have  been  able  to 
suggest." 

*'  You  are  jesting  with  nne,  Claude." 

'*  Ah,  Jack,  you  are  lukewarm  in  this,  affair." 

"No,  I  am  not,  and  to  prove  to  you  that  1  am  not,  I  here  tell  you  that  I  will, 
without  question,  debate,  or  objection,  accede  at  once  to  whatever  plan  Dick  aod 
you  decide  upon  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  the  rescue  of  Brand.'' 

"  That  is  something  like  yourself,  Jack." 

*'  There  is  one  mode  of  doing  the  business,"  sa"d  Dick,  "  which  I  think  ought 
to  succeed.  You  know  that  these  fello^-s  think  a  grea'-  deal  of  putting  things  to 
the  vote,"  'Ay  or  No/  as,  indeed^  they  did  the  question  concerning;  the  libera- 
tion or  otherwise  of  Brand,  you  recollect,'  only  a  little  while  ago.  Now,  I. think 
that  the  very  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  bring  the  question  forward  of  his  life  or 
death,  and  have  it  decided  one  way  or  the  other  by  them.  We  shall,  at  least, 
know  then  what  they  mean '|o^do." 

"A  good  thought,  Dickl'^;;^?- 
i  "  If  they  decide  upon  spii'^jng  hira,  I  think  they  will  keep  their  \vor<ls  ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  we  fiad  thaDthey  scarry;  their  intention  to  take  his  life,  it  will  be 
time  then  for  us  to  ad.opt  more  particular  and  efficticious  measures  to  preserve 
him.  Nothing  will'lfe* easier  than  So  pat  arms  into  his  hands,  and  then  we  are 
four."  H  ■■^.:^^^ 

"Capital  I"  said  Claude.     ''  Whf^'do  you  think  of  it.  Jack?" 

"I  agree  that  it  is  the  only  way  (if  proceeding." 

*'Very  well;  then,  I  will  propose  the  question  to  the  blackbirds.  Let  the 
breakfast,  or  whatever  meal  they  choose  to  call  it,  pass  off  in  peace  first,  and  then 
I  will  move  in  the  business." 

All  this  tinit;  that  they  had  been  thus  talking,  Jol  the  Cracksman  had,  with  an 
uneasy,  sidelong  step,  been  moving  towards  them,  but  Claude  Duval  had  had  his 
eye  upon  him,  and  suddenly  turning  roand,  he  said — 

'•  We.i],  Joe,  we  have  settled  it," 

"  S«^.t,tied  what  ?" 

"  ""^Yhy,  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  take  us  alive  out  of  this  place.  The 
only  mischief  that  could  be  done,  would  be  by  fire-arms  from  the  brow  of  the 
cljff  yonder/' 

*'0h  !  ah  !     Yes— yes!" 

Joe  was  evidently  disappointed  :  he  had,  no  doubt,  expected  some  sort  of  com- 
munication regarding  the  intentions  of  Claude  and  his  friends  in  the  matter  of  the 
officer,  for  he  could  have  taken  his  oath,  from  his  own  convictioa,  that  it  was 
concerning  Brand  they  had  b^^en  consulting. 

"Yes,"  said  Jack,  "we  are  quite  unanimous  upon  that  head." 
^  Joe  put  as  good  a  face  on  the  matter  as  he  could,  as  he  said,  after  looking  about 
him  a  few  moments — 

^  *'  I  don't  think  that  even  then  they  could  do  us  much  harm,  ^here  are  so  ranny 
hiding  places,  and  the  vegetation  is  so  thick  that  it  would  be  all  random  frrmg." 

"  So  it  would — so  it  would,"  said  Duval.  "And  now  I  am  quite  ready  for  the 
breakfast,  if  the  breakfast  will  onlv  return  the  compliment  and  be  ready  for  m?." 
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**  This  way,"  said  Joe.  **  AH  is  ready  now.  We  are  old  soldieis  in  this  kind  of 
war  against  property  that  we  are  always  engaged  in,  and  we  don't  take  long  in 
getting  3  meal  served  up." 

The  blackbirds  fully  merited  the  eulogies  as  regards  quickness  in  their  cookery 
that  Joe  passed  upon  them,  for  they  had  managed  the  affair  capitally  j  and  although 
I  the  repast  was  rather  of  the  roughest  sort,  still  it  was  extremely  welcome  to 
hungry  men. 

They  did  not  scruple  to  give  Brand  something  to  eat,  but  it  was  evident  that 
the  poor  fellow  took  it  with  a  very  bad  relish.  The  thought  that  he  would  never 
get  out  of  that  chalk  pit  alive  was  clinging  to  him,  and  his  sensations  must  have 
rather  closely  resembled  those  of  a  man  condemned  to  death,  and  who,  by  the 
cold  courtesy  of  his  jailers,  is  accommodated  with  a  breakfast  before  the  hour  of 
execution. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  meal  was  completely  dispatched.  The  men 
who  had  gone  to  Gravesend  had  brought  back  word  that  all"  was  quite  favourable, 
and  that  not  the  slightest  idea  seemed  to  be  abroad  that  any  such  parties  as  the 
blackbirds  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that,  in  perfect  safety,  the  congregation  of 
questionable  characters  rejoiced  at  the  announcement  of  this  report,  and  prepared 
to  pass  the  day  in  that  place  of  rest. 

It  was  then  that  Claude  Duval  suddenly  rose,  and  in  a  clear  voice  said— 

".Blackbirds  I'' 

Inhere  was  a  general  commotion  at  this  sudden  address  upon  the  part  of  Claude 
Duval,  and  Joe  the  Cracksman  bit  his  under  lip,  to  conceal  the  deep  vexation 
that  beset  hira.» 

J^ck  and  Dick  stood  close  to  Duval,  for  they  did  not  know  what  the  aifair  might 
end  in,  and  Brand,  too,  was  within  a  very  few  paces,  looking  very  pale  and  ill 
indeed.  The  deep  anxieties  of  the  last  few  hours  had  told  very  much  even  upon 
his  strong  and  well-knit  frame. 

"Blackbirds,"  added  Claude  Duval,  "  I  have  something  rather  particular  to 
say  to  you."  '  ? 

"Say  it,"  cried  Joe, 

"  I  mean  to  say  it,  but  I  hope  that  the  mere  fact  that  I  have  it  to  say,  is  not 
very  disagreeable  to  any  here  preseht." 

"Oh,  no— no,"  cried  several ;  and  then  Joe  forced  a  laugh  that  sat  but  oddly 
upon  his  countenance,  as  he  said — 

"Oh,  no — no;  disagreeable,  indeed — disagreeable  to  any  of  us  !  lam  quite 
sure  that  is  it  impossible  for  Claude  Duval  to  say  anything  that  is  disagreeable ;  quite 
—quite.'" 

"Thank  you,''  said  Claude.  **  With  such  encouragement  as  that,  I  will  proceed 
at  once  ;  and  feeling  myself  to  be  one  of  the  fraternity,  I  speak  freely  when  I  say, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  Brand,  the  officer?'' 

There  was  a  blank  silence  upon  this. 

"  I  say  again,  what  is  to  be  done  with  Brand,  the  officer  ?" 

No  one  spoke. 

''  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  but  that  you  all  have  formed  some  sort  of 
opinion  upon  the  affair.  I  have,  and  so  have  my  two  friends  here  ;  and  all  that  I 
want  settled  is  the  question  that  I  ask.  In  fairness  to  the  man  himself,  it  ought 
to  be  settled.    It  is  unworthy  of  us  all  to  keep  him  here  in  a  state  of  suspense." 

A  confused  murmur  arose  from  the  blackbirds,  and  Joe  the  Cracksman  looked 
around  him,  and  nodded  to  two  or  three  of  them  ;  then  he  spoke  : 

"  Perhaps  we  might  answer  you,  Claude  Duval,  in  what  you  would  think 
terms  not  at  all  agreeable.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  will  do,  and  that  is  to 
put  you  in  mind  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  us  all  to  observe— 

'*  Hold  !"  said  Dick. 

"  Why  should  I  stop  in  what  T  «m  going  tX)  say?  It  is  no  harm.  I  was  only 
going  to  add  the  one  word,  caution.     Is  there  any  harm  in  that?" 

"  None,"  said  Dick,  **  none  Whatever ;  and  I,  too,  will  add  a  word,  and  that  is^ 
sincerity  ;  and  I  hope  that  that  will  be  thought  quite  as  much,  if  not  a  little  more 
of  than  caution." 
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*'  Very  good,"  said  Joe,  ''  I  have  no  objection.  Sincerity  and  caution  !  Black- 
birds, these  are  the  two  words  that  are  to  guide  you.  Anjd  now  let  us  hear  what 
further  our  distinguished  friend,  Clai  de  Duval,  has  tb.say.^t_^ 

Duval  was  afraid  that  the  experiment  he  .wajs,  about,  tt)  try  would  prove  a 
failure,  in  more  ways  than  one;  but  stil],  as  he  had  made  a  beginning,  he  felt 
strongly  the  impolicy  of  leaving  ojff,  and  he  was  determined  to  go  through  with  the 
affair.  - 

The  blackbirds  were  evidently  very  deeply  interested  in  what  was  going  on, 
and  they  crowded  round  Duval,  his  friends.  Brand,  an,d  Joe  in  a  rather  dense 
throng.  There  was  a  heightened  colour  upon  the  face  of  Claude,  and  Dick  had 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  where  each  of  them  grasped  the  stock  of  a  pistol  upon 
which'  he  knew  he  could  depend.  Jack  looked  much  excited  and^full^of  serious 
anticipations  of  a  disturbance. 


CHAPTER  CGLXXXI. 


THE    BLACKBIRDS    PLAY    A    TREACHEROUS    PART. 

*^  For  the  sake  of  common  justice  between  man  and  man,".  said|Duva],  "for 
the  sake  of  our  peace  in  the  time  that  is  to  come,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  man. 
Brand,  who  was  brought  with  us  contrary  to  his  wish  to  this  place,  I  ask  you  to 
decide  by  your  votes  his  fate." 

*'H«arI  hear!'" 

"All  right,"  said  Joe. 

"I  think  that  it  is  beneath  us  one  and  all,  to  keep  any  man  in  such  a  state  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  as  to  what  is  to  become  of  him,  as  Brand  must  be  in ;  and 
no^v,  as  I  have,  I  hope,  said  enough  to  convince  you  that  we. ought  to  come .  to  a 
decision,  let  me  say  a  little  as  to  what  I  think  the  decision  ought  to  be." 

"Excellent!"  said  Joe  5  *' excellent!     Hear  him,  blackbirds  !" 

*'Inthe  first  place,  then,"  added  Claude  Duval,  "we  made  a  sort  of.  bargain 
with  this  man  Brand  in  the  old  ken,  that  if  he  gave  us  valuable  information  his 
life  should  be  spared.  That  we  are  all.  here  "now  is  a  proof  that  he  did  give  us 
valuable  information  ;  and  I  put  it  to  you  all  to  sky  \vhether  we  have  not  found 
that  the  information  he  gave  us  was  strictly  correct."  -^^ 

''Quite  so,"  said  one.  ,      .     ,,      ?^  !!'"^!^ 

"Very  well,  then,  such  being  the  case,  as  he  has  kept  his  Word^  with  us,"  it 
surely  behoves  us  to  keep  ours  with  him.  It  would  be,  I  have  no  scruples  in 
s'aying,  one  of  the  most  dastardly,  cowa:rdly,  and  ill-advised  actsin  the  world,  to 
break  i^ith'  with  this  man.  And  yet  there  have  been  some  dark. hints,  some 
strange  words,  nnd  some  actions,  that  would  lead  one  to  believe,  that  some  rais^ 
chief  was  intended  to  him.  I  cannot  really  think  it;  but  if  it  should  be  so,  I  hope 
that  you  will  all  of  you  now  take  a  better  thought,  and  if  I-  have  been  wrong 
etnirely,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  that  it  should  be  at  once  definitely  settled  that  no 
such  piece  of  folly  and  villany,  for  it  would  be  both,  is  intended," 

"Hear!  hear!" 

Claude  ceased  speaking,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upoii  Joe  the  Cracksman, 
who,  finding  that  something  was  expected  9I  him,  said— 

"  Well,  I  am' ready  to  vote."  V  "'■' 

There  was  a  slight  laueh  oi  thi^,  |or  everybody  had  expected  that  he  was  going 
to  make  a  speech.  Duml  did  not  dislike  anything  that  would  put  the  black])irds. 
in  gopd  humour,  for  be  knew  that  when  people  laugh  they  are  not  vejty  blqwi? 
thirsty,  so  he  laughed  likewise,  and  cried  out—^ 

*'  Let  it  go  to  the  vote,  then,  at  once.  Life  or  death  id  Brand,  the  officer.  Let 
all  who  are  of  opinion  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  hold  up  one  hand." 

The  whole  of  the  blackbirds  held  up  their  hands,  including  Joe,  who  then 
said— 
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**  Whv,  it  is  carried  unanimously. 
Claude."' 

"So  I  perceive.  On  the  contrary — 
None.     That  is  settled." 

Brand  drew  a  long  breatli. 


"  Now,  then,"  said  Dick,  in  a  voice 
tbat  all  might  hear,  "  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  si  ow  Brand  out  of  this  place,  and 
have  done  with  him." 

*'  We  will  take   his  pssitive  promise 
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and  engagement,"  said  Duval,  "  that 
he  will  say  nothing  of  the  existence  of 
this  place." 

"  Mind  how  5'ou5  go,"   said  Joe  to 
Claude.     "  Here  is  the  opening  in  the 


cliff,  and  you  will  find  it  land  you  com- 
fortably in  the  lane.'" 

"  Thank  you,  that  wii  1  do.  It  U  all 
clear,  no  doubt," 

"  I  should  say  so.  It  is  not  very  likely 
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that  our  friend,  Brand,  has  stuck  in  the  1  to  whisper  to  me/tkat  that  shriek  came 


way,  as  h«  would  have  let  us  known  as 
much  by  this  time." 

**  So  he  would.    Farewell.'* 

Without  another  moment's  hesita- 
tion, Duval  let  himself  through  the 
opening  in  the  cliff,  and  found  himself 
in  the  lane  with  great  alacrity.  The 
moon  was  slowly  rising,  and  the  scene 
around  him  was  one  of  great  beauty. 
Jack  came  next,  and  then  Dick.  ^After 
that  the  voice  of  Joe  the  CraCKsman 
sounded  through  the  opening. 

"  All  right  V  he  asked. 

*'  Quite,"  called  out  Claude  Duval, 
"'^'  quite  right.  Good  evening,  and 
good  luck  to  you  all !    Farewell !" 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXIl. 

THE  TRAGEDY    IN    THE    OLD    LANE, 

The  object  of  the  three  friends  was, 
HOW,  to  get  to  London  as  quickly  as 
they  could,  and  then  to  adopt  some  bold 
and  decisive  step  for  the  recovering  of 
their  horses  ;  so  they,  at  a  quick  pace, 
made  their  way  up  the  Jane,  and 
reached  the  high  road,  which  was  at 
some  distance  from  the  old  chalk  pit. 

"Now  for  a  conveyance  to  London, 
if  one  can  be  got,'*  said  Dick.  "I 
shduld  think  that  some  cart  or  waggon 
would  be  sure  to  pass  us  soon,'* 

'*Not  a  doubt  of  it,  Dick,"  said 
Claude.    **  and  as  such  is   to  be 


from  the  lips  of  Brand,  the  officer.* 
'*  Good  Heaven  V*  said  Jack. 
*'  I  will  see  to  it,"  said  Dick,  with 
sudden  energy,  *'  I  had  my  suspicions 
all  along,  and  now  they  are  confirmed. 
You  are  not  mad,  Claude,  nor  are  you 
the  slave  of  your  imagination.  We  have 
all  been  duped  by  some  clever  trick  in 
suppesing  that  Brand  was  free,  and  my 
opinion  is  now,  that  the  blackliirds  aro 
murdering  the  man." 
"  Come,"  said  Claude, 
Without    another  word,  he  set    off 
back  again   towards  the  lane  and  the 
chalk  pit. 

While  Duval  and  his  two  friends  are 
now  making  the  best  of  their  way  to 
the  spot  from  whence  they  had  so  re- 
cently come,  we  will  carry  the  reader 
back  again  to  that  chalk  pit  where  tJee 
blackbirds  were  assembled,  and  which 
vvas  yet  to  be  the  scene  of  a  tragedy 
that  they  had  one  and  all  determined 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  Claude 
Duval  and  his  friends  were  got  rid  of. 

That  tragedy  was  the  death  of  Brand, 
the  officer,  for  Claude  had  been  juggled, 
and  Brand  was  still  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  thieves. 

The  blackbirds  made  sure  that  Claude 
Duval  and  his  two  friends  would  sta/fc 
for  London  as  quickly  as  ihey  could .-• 
The  great  importance  to  them  that  the 
recovery  of  their  horses  was  seemed  to 
point  to  such   a  proceeding  as  beyond 


as  sucu  IS   10  oe    our 
anode  of  getting  on,  we  need  not  hurr}-,  I  a  doubt ;  and  if  Claude  Duval  had  gone 


1  take  it,  but  walk  at  oar  ease," 

"Exactly;  hut  still,  every  mite  is  a 
•aaite  nearer  our  destination  ;  so  come 
en* 

'niey  walked  at  a  sti'utting  kind  of 
pace  ;  but  they  had  net  got  many 
^tundred  feet  irem  the  head  of  the 
cave,  when  such  a  shriek  came  upon 
their  ears,  that  they  all  three  ii^rolun- 
tarily  stopped,  and  fiu^  about  to  the 
direction  from  whence  it  came. 

"  What  on  earth  UOiat  ?"  eaid  Jack. 
«  What  a  dreadful  crvt** 

"Hush,"  said  Claude,  "hash !  It 
may  come  again !  No— all  is  still,— 
It  echoes  through  my  head.  It  was 
a  fearful  cry.  Gh,  Dick,  and  you,  Jack, 
it  sounds  perhaps  odd  to  you  both,  and 
yott  will  think  me  too  much  the  slave 
of  my  imagination,  after  what  we 
thought  we  saw;  ^ut^  something  seems 


off  at  speed,  ten  minutes  at  the  most 
would  have  sufficed  to  take  him  and  his 
friends  far  beyond  earshot  of  anything 
that  might  take  place  in  tire  chalk-pit. 

But  we  will  not  anticipate.  The 
reader  is  not  yet  well  aware  of  how 
it  was  Duval  was  deceived  regarding  t^ 
supposed  liberation  of  Brand. 

We  have  stated,  that  when  du-kn^s 
did  come  over  the  face  of  the  land, 
that  in  that  chalk-pit,  with  its  pi%cipi* 
tous  sides,  it  was  a  tenfold  darkness  ; 
and  so  rapidly,  too,  did  it  come  en,  that 
in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  objects  with 
any  degree  of  distinctneas.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Joe  the  Cr-acksman,  two  of 
the  most  active  and  determined  of  the 
blackbirds  Hung  themselves  upon  Brand 
the  officer,  and  bore  him  to  the  ground 
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at  once,  and  gagged  him  with  a  cork,  j  business  to  hunt  us,  and  it  is  our  business 
•which  they  had  prepared  for  that  pur-  i  to  take  care  of  ourselves  as  well  as  we 
pose,  and  which   eifectually  prevented    can ;     so   I   tell     you     that,    without 


H 


him  from  giving  any  alarm. 

After  that,  they  took  off  his  coat  and 
hat,  and  it  was  one  of  the  very  men  who 
had    thrown  him   down  only  a   short 
'  time  before,    that  personated  him    to 
j  Duval,  and  made  believe  to  leave  the 
I  pit.     As  for  Brand  himself,  he  was  se- 
curely hidden  behind   some  luxuriant 
bushes  that  afforded  a  perfect  place  of 
security  for  him,   andiwoald,   indeed, 
have  sufficed  to  hide  him  even  in  broad 
daylight. 

After  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  death  of  the  officer  was  deter- 
mined upon. 

The  ten  minutes,  then,  that  Joe 
thought  amply  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
sufficient  distance  of  Claude  and  his 
friends  having  elapsed,  a  deathlike  still- 
ness reigning  in  •  the  chalk-pit,  he 
spcke — 

*•'  Blackbirds,"  he  said,  "  we  none  of 
us  like  the  job  we  feel  forced  to  do.— 
"VYe  are  forced  only  to  it  by  self-preser- 
vation ;  buty  as  I  say  to  you  ail,  we 
none  of  us  like  it.  Brand  must  die  I" 
/'.Yes,"  said  the  throng,  and  the 
whispered  assent  died  away  upon  the 
night  breeze. 

Brand  heard   that    *'  yes/*    and  he 

knew  that   it  was  his  death   warrant; 

but  the   gag  was  not  removed  from  his 

mouth,  and  he  could  not  speak.     Jc  was 

j  I  very  dreadful  to   think  that  he  should 

j  die  in  such  a  fashion.     No  wonder  that 

j.  he  made   the  strenuous  efforts  to  free 

i  himself, 

*'  Bring  him  here/'  said  Joe. 
The  unfortunate  wretch  was  brought 
forward,  and   the  thieves  gathered  in  a 
dense  and  small  circle  about  him. 

''Brand/'  said  Joe,  *'I  am  sorry 
fo?  you — we  are  al!  sorry  for  you;  but 
men  are  at  times  compelled  to  do  deeds 
that  they  may  much  regret,  and  yet 
must  Go  them.  The  secret  of  this  place 
must  be  kept;  b:sides,  you  know  us  all 
now  too  well  by  sight,  and  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  of  you  to  neglect  naak- 
ing  use  or  the  information  which  the' 
last  twelve  hours  have  given  you.  If 
you  were  to  promise  to  do  so,  and  w^e 
were  to  let  you  go  upon  such  a  promise, 
we  could  not  in  our  hearts  blame  you 
ior  breaking  your  word.       It   is  vour 


bearing  any  particular  malice  against 
you  of  any  kind,  or  description  whatever, 
we  have  no  resource  but  to  put  you  out 
of  the  way  of  doing  us  a  mischief." 

Brand  made  painful  efforts  to  articu- 
late ;  but  he  could  only  utter  a  strange 
noise  in  his  throat. 

*'  We  will  not  hurry  a  man  to  another 
world/'  said  Joe,  "  in  such  a  way  as 
this.  I  think  he  must  see  the  justice  of 
what  we  say.  Take  the  gag  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  let  him  speak.'* 

Ihe  cork  was  at  once  removed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  unhappy  man,  and 
the  moment  it  was  so,  he  uttered  that 
lond  and  startlinjr  cry  which  had  come 
upon  the  ears  of  Claude  Duval  and  his 
companions. 

*' Help— help—help  !"  cried  Brand, 
with  the  hope  that  his  cries  might- 
reach  some  friendly  ears.  "  Help  T-— 
murder  !'* 

•'  Down  with  him  I"  shouted  Joe. 
He   was  knocked  down  in  a  moment^, 
and  a  handkerchief  twisted  round  his 
neck  so  tightly  that  he  was  nearly  suf- 
focated, and  could  not  speak. 

**  I  didn't  expect  this,"  added  Joe, 
"or  I  should  not  have  had  the  ^a«>' 
taken  off  him  ;  but  it's  no  niatter.  The 
sooner  now  we  finish  the  job,  mv  friends, 
the  better." 

"  All's  ready,"  said  a  voice. 
*'  Very  well.     It's  an   ugly  affair,  so 
let  us  get  it  over." 

In  a  hollow  of  the  chalk-pif,  where 
the  debris  of  many  seasons'  vegetation 
had  collected  until  there  was  a  tolerable 
thickness  of  loam,  a  young  tree  had 
sprung  up  and  thriven.  It  was  about 
twenty  feet  in  height,  now,  and  there 
was  a  branch  near  to  the  top  of  it  which 
Avas  strong  and  supple.  To  this  branch 
the  blackbirds  bad  fastened  another 
piece  of  wood,  so  that  they  could  run  a 
stout  cord  over  it.  m 

They  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
hang  Brand. 

Hanging  was  in  all  probability  the 
sort  of  exit  from  this  world  that  most 
of  them  were  doomed  to  make,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  no  v/onder  thar,  as  a 
mode  of  bidding  good-bye  to  Brand,  it 
was  uppermost  in  their  minds.  The 
poor  wretch  himself  had  no  idea  of  the 
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mode  by  which  the}'  meant  to  t&ke  his 
Ji*e,  although  that  he  should  be  mur- 
dered by  them  was  now  a  proposition 
that  carae  before  him  in  all  its  ghastly 
and  horrible  rea'ity.  He  tried  to  scream 
again,  but  as  often  a-">  he  did  so,  they 
tightened  the  handkerchief  firm  round 
his  throat,  so  that  he  could  utter  no 
sound  but  a  faint  gurgling  noise,  strongly 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  he  was  half 
choked,  and  in  this  fashion  they  drag 
ged  him  on  towards  the  temporary  gal- 
lows. 

"  Quick,  blackbirds  —  quick  !"  said 
Joe.  •'  The  sooner  this  affair  is  settled 
the  better  for  all  parties  now." 

"Oh,  no-no!"  said  Brand,  sud- 
denly slipping  free  of  the  handkerchief 
in  consequence  of  it  turning  by  the 
force  with  which  it  was  held.  *'  Oh, 
no— no  !  spare  me!  I  will  sw-ear  to 
anything  you  like,  only  spare  my  life  !" 

"'  Away  with  him  !'^  said  Joe. 

*'  You  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
me.  I  will  promise  to  come  once  a 
month,  if  you  like,  and  place  myself 
unarmed  in  your  power,  that  you  may 
deal  with  me  according  to  my  acts. 
Oh,  spare  me  I" 

•'Quick!  quick!" 

*'  I  wull  no  longer  be  an  officer  !  I 
will  leave  the  police  !  Surely  that  will 
satisfy  you.  And,  if  you  like,  1  W'ill 
join  your  fraternity.  Lite  is  sweet,  and 
it  is  better  to  be  a  living  thief  than  a 
murdered  officev.'' 

*'  Pshaw  !  Hold  your  noise.  Brand. 
Meet  your  fate  like  a  man.  If  any  of 
us  in  the  course  of  fate  get  to  the 
gallows-tree,  you  don't  find  us  howling 
and  begging  to  live,  and  offering  to  be 
police-officers  if  they  will  let  us  off." 

This  sounded  so  ridiculous,  that. 
notwithstanding  the  awful  job  they  had 
in  hand,  the  blackbirds  could  not 
forbear  a  smile,  and  Braed  was  still 
dragged  on  towards  the  fatal  tree. 

*'  Now  say  your  prayers,  if  you 
like,"  sOTi  Joe,  "  for  in  another  rcinute 
off  you  go." 

They  fixed  the  noose  they  had  con- 
structed at  one  end  of  the  rope  round. 
his  neck,   and  four   of  the  blackbirds 
took   hold  of  the  other  end,  at  some 
fev^'  yards  off. 

"Will  nothing  save  me?"  said 
Brand. 

"  Nothing,  so  you  had  better  put  up 


nothing 


with  it,  and  die  with  a  pfood  grace  like 
a  bold  fellow,  as  we  ahvaj's  thought 
you  were." 

"No — no!  you  don't  know  what  it 
is  to  die — to  feel  that  the  world  and 
you  are  about  to  part  for  ever.  I  have 
a  w^ife,  too." 

*'So   have   I,"    said   Joe;    "and   I 
would  rather  be  hanged  any  day  than 
know  that  she  and  I  were  in  the  same 
country;    so    that    goes    for 
at  all.'' 

"  I  have  children." 

"  Well,  somebody  else  will  have  all 
the  trouble  of  them;  so  that  don't 
much  matter ;  so  once  more  good-night, 
Brand.  I  tell  you,  as  1  told  you 
before,  that  we  are  sorry  for  it,  but  we 
can't  do  other  than  what  we  are  doing, 
and  it's  just  what  you  would  do  your- 
self, old  fellow,  if  you  were  in  our 
place." 

"  Oh,  no — no  !  I  have  money — 
hidden  money.  Pause  a  little,  while  I 
recollect  myself  to  tell  you  where 
it  is." 

"  We  don't  want  it." 

"  We  may  as  well  hear  what  he  says 
about  it,  Joe,*'  said  owe. 

"Oh,  nonsense!  How  can  you 
be  such  a  fool  ?  A  man  with  the  rope 
round  his  neck  will  say  anything  to 
give  hmself  the  chance  of  drawing 
half-a-dozen  more  breatiis.  It's  all 
stuff!" 

"  Indeed,  it  is  not,  Joe,"  said  Brandi 
"  I  have  been  always  a  careful  man,  as 
you  all  knew,  and  I  am  not  without 
means,  1  can  tell  you.  Let  me  only 
free,  and  I  will  put  a  booty  in  your 
hands  such  as  vou  Utile  dream  of." 

''Oh,  stuff.  Brand— stuff !" 

"  Nay,  Joe,  let's  hear  iiim.  These 
ofBcers  hide  swag,  you  know%  for.  years 
sometimes,  that  they  lag  ]  hi^d  of  from 
some  poor  devil  or  another,  who  has 
risked  his  neck  to  get  it.  Come, 
Master     Brand,    what    have    you    to 

"  But  if  I  give  you  such  information, 
will  you  promise  to  spare  my  ilfe?" 

"  bh,  we  will  consider  of  that." 

"  Ho'^v  can  you  expect  me  to  speak  « 
without  some  sort  of  promise  V  % 

*'  Why,  if  we  do  hang  you,  still,  you 
know,  you  won't  be  any  the  worse  oflf ; 
and  by  telling  us  what  you  know  about 
the  swag,  we  shall  be  all  the  better  off* 
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therefore,  you  will  go  out  of  the  world 
with  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  a 
good  action,  you  know ;  and  only  think 
of  that  !'* 

Brand  was  silent. 

"Well/'  said  Joe,  "  I  have  let  you  go 
on  having  your  own  way,  all  of  you,  in 
this,  and  you  see  now  what  a  stupid  affair 
you  are  making  of  it.  You  had  better 
run  him  up  to  the  tree  at  once." 

♦•Oh,  no— no!"  cried  Brand.  '*  I 
wll  tell — in  a  moment  I  will  tell.  As 
you  say,  the  swag  is  no  good  to  me 
\iow." 

"  Not  a  bit." 

"Well  then,  gentlemen,  you  must 
know  that  1  always  took  care  of  myself 
in  any  little  affair  that  i  could  do  my- 
self a  good  turn,  and  so,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  have  collected  some  money  as 
well  as  some  goods.  I  should  be  able 
to  tell  y:)U  all  better  about  it  if  this 
rope  was  not  so  tight  round  ray  neck, 
but  it  half  stops  my  breath." 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  Joe. 

"  Well,  Joe,  we  do." 

''Am  I  captain  of  the  blackbirds,  or 
am  I  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  are..  Joe — you  are.  You 
know  that  well  enough." 

"  Very  well,  then.  Unless  my  orders 
are  obeyed,  1  here  renounce  all  authority 
among  you,  and  will  never  again  set 
foot  in  a  ken  where  any  of  you  may  be. 
Run  that  man  up  to  the  tree." 

Brand  uttered  a  last  shriek,  and  in 
another  moment  he  was  swinging  in 
the  air,  and  the  blackbirds  were 
twisting  the  end  of  the  rope  round  and 
round  the  stump  of  the  tree. 

*'  Halt!"  cried  a  voice  at  the  top  of 
the  cliff  near  the  main  road.  "  Make 
ready  !  present  1  fire  !"' 

A  rattling  volley  of  musketry  came 
into  the  chalk  pit. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXIII. 

CLAUDE     DUVAL      AND       HIS       FRIENDS 
GET    THEIR.    HORSES    AGAIN. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  left 
Duval,  and  Dick,  and  Jack,  making 
their  way  at  full  speed  back  from  the 
London-road  to  the  chalk-pit  again, 
after  having  been  alarmed  by  the  first 
\oud  shriek  of  Brand,  the  officer. 


That  some  fearful  H-agedy  was  being 
enacted  in  the  chalk-pit  tliey  could  not 
doubt,  but  what  it  was,  considering 
that  they  were  under  a  firm  impression 
that  Brand  must  have  escaped,  was 
beyond  their  conception  to  fathom. 

They  did  not  speak  a  word  as  they 
hurried  on,  but  the  sudden  volley  of 
musketry,  the  echoes  of  which  spread 
far  and  wide,  brought  them  to  a  stand- 
still in  a  moment,  'and  they  were   as 
still  as  statues,  till  Claude  Duval  broke 
the  charm  that  held  them,  by  saying — 
*'  Good  Heaven,  can  either  of  you 
say  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?'* 
"  Not  I,"  said  Jack. 
"  Nor  1,"  said  Dick  Turpin  ;  "  but 

I  suspect " 

♦'  What,  Dick  r" 

"  That  it  is  by  far  our  best  plan  to 
look  to  ourselves.  That  volley  of 
fire-arms  is  something  more  than  sus- 
picious. There  was  about  it  a  military 
preciseness  which  gets  up  a  suspicion  in 
my  mind." 

"  What  is  the  suspicion,  Dick  ? 
Do  you  think  the  blackbirds  are  really 
beleaguered  in  the  old  chalk-pit  by  the 
soldiery?" 

"  1  do,  indeed.  But  we  are  near  at 
hand.  Our  appearance  on  the  road 
cannot  awaken  any  suspicion,  cs  it  is  a 
public  thoroughfare.  Let  us  proceed 
as  though  we  were  going  toGravesend, 
and  we  shall  then  soon  find  out  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  pit,  and  among 
the  blackbirds." 

There  could  be  no  possible  objection 
to  such  a  course  as  this,  and  they  all 
three  proceeded  at  a  slow,  but  not 
creeping  pace,  towards  the  bit  of  high 
road  above  the  chalk-  pit. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  w^hen 
they  saw,  glancing  in  the  dim  light,  the 
muskets  of  the  soldiery,  and  then  a 
voice  called  out  — 

"  Who  goes  there  ?"  and  there  was  the 
ring  of  a  musket  as  it  was  brought  to 
the  charge. 

It  was  necessary  at  once  to  reply  to 
the  challenge,  and  Claude  Duval  said— 
"We  are  peaceable   people.     What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?" 

A  sergeant  stepped  up  to  them,  and 
said — 

"  Where  are  you  going,  and  where 
do  you  come  from  ?'* 

"  We  are  tradesmen,*'    said  Duval, 
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*'  and  can  give  you  our  cards.  W  e  are 
on  our  route  to  Northfleet,  but  hearing 
a  firing  like  guns,  we  came  back  to 
see  what  it  was  all  about.  I'm  Mr. 
Brown,  of  the  High-street,  Gravesend, 
grocer  and  cheesemonger—and  this  is 
Mr.  Smith,  egg  merchant — and  this  is 
Mr.  Green,  the  well-known  upholsterer, 
you  understand.*' 

"  Well — well,"  said  the  sergeant, 
"  you  had  better  go  back  again.  There 
are  thieves  in  one  of  the  old  pits,  here, 
and  we  are  assisting  the  civil  power  to 
apprehend  them,  that's  all ;  you  had 
better  be  out  of  danger." 

'^  Danger !"  cried  Claude  Duval. 
*'  Did  you  say  there  was  danger,  sir  ?'* 
It  *'  Yes,  certainly.** 

**  Oh,  dear,  then  I'm  sure  that  don't 
suit  us.  Come  along,  neighbours  I 
This  gentleman  in  the  red  coat  says 
that  there  is  danger,  and  that  is  quite 
out  of  our  lines  of  business.  We  bid 
you  good  evening,  sir,  and  only  hope 
you  will  be  as  successful  and  as  cun- 
ning in  all  your  undertakings  as  in  this 
one." 

The  sergeant  laughed  as  the  three 
friends  walked  away.  He  was  quite 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  he  had 
very  much  frightened  them,  and  it  did 
not  at  all  surprise  him  to  hear  them 
set  off  at  good  speed  the  moment  they 
got  a  little  way  from  the  spot.  How 
little  did  that  sergeant  suspect  that  the 
united  rewards  for  the  apprehension 
of  those,  three  men,  whom  he  had  ac- 
tually had  at  arm*s  length,  and  whom 
he  could  have  surrounded  with  a  force 
sufficient  to  render  all  resistance  mad- 
ness, exceeded  the  sum  of  tvro  thousand 
pounds ! 

"It's  all  up  with  the  blackbirds,'* 
said  Dick  Turpin,  after  they  had  gone 
about  half  a  mile,  and  felt  that  they 
could  speak  freely. 

*'  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  Claude 
Duval,  "  provided  one  thing  has  been 
done,  and  that  is,  a  guard  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  lane.  There  is  no  sort  of 
doubt  now  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
fel'ow  who  went  to  Gravesend  for 
provisions  was  watched  back  again,  and 
that  has  brought  the  military  upon 
them.'* 

''  But  that  scream,"  said  Jack.  « I 
can't  forget  that  shriek  !" 

"  We  shall  possibly  get  at  the  mean- 


ing of  that  some  day.  Jack,  but  not 
now.  Our  only  course  is  to  go  to 
London  at  once,  and  get  possession  of 
our  horses,  if  it  be  possible  so  to  do." 

**  You  know  where  they  are,  Claude, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  possible." 

"  I  hope  it  is.  They  are  at  a  stable 
adjoining  to,  or  belonging  to  a  carrier''s 
yard  immediately  opposite  to  the  door 
of  Newgate  in  the  Old  Bailey  ;  not  a 
very  pleasant  locality  for  us  to  go  to." 

"  Far  from  it ;  and  yet  pos&ibly  as 
safe  a  one  as  we  could  find.  But  I  have 
no  idea  of  walking  all  the  way  to 
London." 

*'  Nor  I ;  but,  hark !  I  hear  an  add 
rumbling  noise  upon  the  road,  which 
betokens  the  presence  of  some  vehicle^ 
and  the  tinkling  of  bells  makes  me  sua* 
pect  that  it  is  a  waggon.'* 

**  Yes,'*  said  Dick,  **  and  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  proceeding  at  the  magnificent 
rate  of  about  two  miles  an  hour." 

Dick  laughed  ;  but  they  all  three 
stood  in  the  roadway  watching  for  the 
waggon,  the  dangling  lantern  in  the 
front  of  which  was  soon  visible. 

"  Here  it  comes,"  said  Claude.  *'  I 
will  speak  to  the  driver.  If  he  is  going 
to  London,  we  may  as  well  go  with 
him  until  we  meet  with  a  quicker  con- 
veyance ;  and,  after  all,  the  two  miles 
you  talk  about,  Dick,  are  four.*' 

"  But,  good  gracious  !  it  would  take 
us  five  hours  to  get  to  London  Bridge." 

"Never  mind,'*  said  Jack.  "Any- 
thing is  better  just  now  than  being  a 
post  on  the  road ;  and,  besides,  as 
Claude  says,  we  can  leave  the  waggon 
as  soon  as  any  cfuicker  mode  of  travel- 
ling suggests  itself;  and  if  it  really  gets 
on  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
you  must  recollect,  Dick,  that  on  the 
average,  we  should  not  walk  quicker 
than  that,  so  we  save  our  legs  by  the 
use  of  the  waggon,  at  all  events." 

**  Be  it  so,"  said  Dick.  "  I  am  will- 
ing. Hail  the  waggoner,  Claude,  will 
you?" 

"  Yes.  Hilloa  !  Waggoner  there  ! 
Hillo  1" 

*'  Woa !"  said  the  man,  who  was 
lazily  trudging  on  by  the  side  of  the 
eight  great  fat  horses  who  pulled  the 
waggon.     "Woa!" 

The  horses,  seemed  to  consider  of  it 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  they 
stopped.    , 
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**  To  London  ?"  said  Claude. 
"  Yes,  master.** 
**  And  room  for  three  ?" 
'*  Lor  bless  you,   yes,   to   be  sure. 
We  comes  from  Charlton,  but  we  ain't 
got  nothing  like  a  full  waggon.     Get 
in,  gentlemen,  if  you  pleases," 

They  all  three  got  into  the  waggon 
with  expedition,  and  as  it  was  very 
dark,  they,  of  course,  fell  over  the  legs 
of  everybody  that  were  there  before 
them ;  but  at  last,  when  the  cursing 
and  swearing  incidental  to  such  a 
process  were  over,  they  succeeded  in 
getting  into  a  comfortable  corner  among 
some  straw  ;  and  the  waggoner  having 
requested  his  lazy  cattle  to  proceed, 
the  huge  lumbering  vehicle  was  in 
ZDotion  again  in  a  few  miautes. 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  a  voice,  *'  pray  go 
on.'* 

By  this,  Duval  and  his  friends  found 
that  by  their  entrance  something  in  the 
shape  of  an  anecdote  or  a  very  amusing 
gossip  had  been  put  a  temporary  stop 
to, 

*'  Oh,  I  have  not  much  more  to  say,'' 
replied  a  rough  voice.  **The  fact  is 
that  we  officers  see  strange  things." 

"Officers!"  thought  Claude  and  his 
companions. 

"Of  course  you  do,"  said  another 
voice,  "  and  you  ought  to  be  well  paid, 
for  yours  is  not  only  a  dangerous  pro- 
fession, but  it  is  one  that  gets  you  no 
credit,  even  after  all  your  danger." 

'*  But  (^d  they  really  escape  them  ?'* 
said  a  third  voice. 

**  Oh,  yes.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was. 
You  see,  the  keeper  of  the  lock-up  at 
Bow  Street  and  the  officer  who  had  ap- 
prehended them,  sat  by  the  fire  in  the 
lower  loom,  and,  of  course,  they  ration- 
ally enough  considered  that  all  was 
right ;  but  Duval  and  his  associates 
actually  made  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  of  a 
room  they  got  into,  and  then  escaped 
out  at  the  window  of  the  apartment 
above.*' 

"Oh— ah!"  said  everybody.  "That 
was  it,  was  it  ?* 

Dick  Turpin  gave  a  slight  kick  to 
Claude  Duval,  for  there,  sure  enough, 
was  an  officer  interesting  the  people  in 
the  waggon  with  a  tolerable  accurate 
account  of  their  last  escape  from  the 
iock-up  at  Bow  Street,  and  with  which 
the  reader  is  w«ll  acquainted. 


"Do  you  know  him?"  whispered 
Claude  to  Dick  Turpin. 

*'  Not  by  his  voice  ;  and  it  is  so 
plaguey  dark  that  1  can't  see  so  much 
as  the  tip  of  any  one's  nose.** 

«  Nor  I.     We  can  but  wait  a  little." 

"Hush!" 

•*  There's  one  thinpf,  however,"  added 
the  officer,  *'  that  it  is  as  well  should  be 
known  to  as  many  people  as  possible, 
as  it  may  make  the  fortune  of  some- 
body, and  that  is,  that  the  rewards 
offered  for  their  apprehension  are  now 
increased." 

"  What's  the  amount  ?"  said  one. 

"  I  can't  say  exactly ;  but  it's  nearer 
two  thousand  pounds  than  nothing." 

At  this  there  was  a  general  expression 
of  surprise,  and  the  officer  added — 

**  Ah !  1  should  consider  myself  a 
made  man  if  I  could  only  lay  hands 
upon  Duval  and  those  with  him." 

"What  suppose  they  were  to  get 
into  this  waggon  ?"  said  one. 

"Ah!  that  would  be  too  good  a 
thing." 

"  A  great  deal,"  said  a  woman's 
voice  ;  **  and  as  for  me — I  only  hope 
they  won't,  for  I  should  be  frightened 
out  of  my  life  if  they  did." 

'*  So  should  I,"  said  another  female. 

*'  Well,  so  should  not  I,"  said  the 
officer.  *'  I  should  be  ready  to  jump 
out  of  my  skin  with  joy." 

*•  Dick !"  whispered  Claude. 

**  Yes.     Here  you  are." 

"Answer  me  what  I  ask  of  you. 
We  had  better  keep  up  some  sort  of 
conversation  together,  or  they  may 
take  it  into  their  heads  that  we  are 
suspicious  characters,  for  all  we  know." 

«  Very  good." 

Claude  now  spoke  in  a  conversant 
tone,  but  so  as  he  might  be  very  well 
heard  by  all  in  the  waggon. 

"Weil,  neighbour,"  he  said,  *'will 
you  take  four-and-eight  for  the  sheep, 
or  will  you  not  ?    It  s  a  fair  ofiFer." 

"  Four  and  ten,"  said  Dick  Turpin, 
"  I  do  think  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 
You  won't  see  such  in  the  market  every 
day,  I  can  tell  you." 

**  Well,  I  will  think  of  it.  But  do 
you  anything  in  pigs  ? ' 

*•  Only  at  the  fall  of  the  year,*  said 
Dick.  "  1  can  let  you  have  the  pigs, 
though,  at  your  own  figure." 

By  this  tinrie,  Jack  became  awaie  o£ 
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what  tliey  meant,  and  he  thought  he 
might  as  well  say  something  likewise, 
to  keep  up  the  delusion. 

"  I  have  laid  down  six  acres  of  man- 
gold this  season,"  he  said  "and  I  do 
hope  you'll  take  some  of  me,  neighbour 
Smith." 

"  Well,  I'll  see  wh^n  you  cart  'em," 
said  Claude. 

By  this  time  the  people  in  the  waggon 
were  quite  assured  that  the  three 
strangers  who  had  recently  got  in  were 
in  the  farming  line,  and  that  they  were 
intent  upon  bargaining  with  each  other 
for  beasts  and  for  field  produce.  The 
conversation  became  rather  general, 
until  the  officer  said — 

"  Perhaps  some  of  you  farmers  or 
gra7jers  can  say  how  the  corn  crop  will 
be  this  year?" 

"  Why,  hardly  good,  sir,*'  said, 
Claude ;  "  but  still,  we  hopes  as  it  will 
be  finish,  not  that  we  grows  much  our- 
selves, as  we  does  more  in  beastes  than 
in  corn  crops,  you  see.*' 

"Yes,  oh,  yes  ;  and  you  find  that 

"  Tolerable,  sir  ;  but  not  like  thief 
catching.*  "  .  ! 

At  this,  there  was  a  general  laugh,  in 
which  the  officer  joined. '  - 

"Thief  catching.*'  he  said,  "is  all 
very  well,  but  sometimes  we.  catch  a 
tartar,  and  then,  you  know,  it  is  not 
quite  so  pLeasaht."^  ^y  ' 

There  wais 'another  laugh  at  this,  and 
then  some  one  cried  out— 

^'Hilloa!  Mr.;  Waggoner,  mind  you 
stop  the  coach  for  me  when   it  comes  , 
up,  now,  will  you  ?    Don't  let  it  pass." 

"  It's  a  coming  now,'*  said  the  wag- 
goner. "  I  can  hear  the  guard's  horn, 
now,  and  lean  see  ^the  lights," 

*'  Dangf  it,  we  will  go  by  the  coach," 
said  Claude,  *'  for  I  shall  lose  a  good 
customer  if  I  don't  get  to  London 
quick."       '  ■      ■   ■ 

The  sound  of  the  guard's  horn  be- 
longing to  some  stage  coach  now  came 
clearly  upon  the  night  air,  and  the 
waggoner  called  out — 

"  It's  the  royal  mail  from  Maidstone. 
Here  it  comes.  Hoi !  hoi !  coach  a-hoi ! 
hilloa  !" 

The  flash  of  the  lights  of  the  mail- 
coach  partially  illumined  the  waggon, 
and  the  three  friends  got  out  of  the  slow 


and  lumbering  vehicle,  and  inquired  if 
there  were  places. 

**  Yes,  get  up,"  said  the  guard. 

Tlje  other  person  who  went  by  the 
mail  likewise,  was  a  respectable  looking 
tradesman-like  man,  and  they  were  all 
soon  on  the  roof  of  the  four-horsed 
coach,  which  looked  quite  bright  and 
shining  with  its  lamps,  and  its  scarlet- 
coated  guard,  and  heaps  of  luggage. 

"  All's  right,"  said  the  guard. 

The  coachpaan  then  chirped  to  the 
horses, ,  and  in  another  .  moment  the. 
mail  was  off,  and  the  lumbering,  slow- 
waggon  with  ite  team  was  far  behind. 

*'  This  IS  an  escape,"  said  Duval. 

"  What  did  you  say,  sir?"  said'the 
guard.   .    '.     ■  :i^,»   ■ 

"That  it  is  quite  an  escape  to,:  get 
out  of  a  waggon  ,  at  the  pace  of^four 
miles  aU  hour,  into  such  a  coach  as  this^ 
with  its  spanking  team."  .  •   .   . 

"Oh,  ah,  sir,  it  is   indeed.     We  dp> 

rather  go  along,  I  take  it.  .  Why,  it's^a , 

matter  of  seventeen  miles  to   London' 

now.  *-  '  .  i 

•  ••  And  when  shall  we, .get  there  ^v. 

*'In  two  hours,  including  all "*stop-, 
pages,  and  one  bait  to  change  horses  at , 
Greenwich.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?*'  ' 

"  Wliy,  that  it  is  capital  going,  that 
can't  be  denied,  my  friend." 

The  guard  w^as  so  satisfied  with  the 
approbation  that  Claude  Duval  be- 
stowed upon  the  coach  and  its  perform- 
ance, that  he  entered  quite  into  a 
history  of  it — how  long  it  had  been , 
built — how  it  was  at  first  not  intended 
for  a  royal  mail,  until  that  honour,  was  - 
thrust  upon  it  by  reason  of  its  being 
so  light  in  draught,  and  such  a  capi- 
tal coach  altogether. 

To  all  of  this   Claude    listened    as 
though  he  were  deeply  interested,  and  * 
piesently  the  coach  stopped  at  Green-  , 
wich  to  change  horses.    This  operation 
was  performed  with  all  that  celerity 
which  used  to  mark  the  proceedings  of . 
the  then  quickest  mode   of  travelling 
in  Great  Britain.       How  all  that   is 
changed  now,  and  how  the  railroad, 
with   its  panting    engine,  makes   the 
mail-coaches  of  the  last  century  seem 
m  comparison  what  the  slow  waggons 
were  to  them  in  their  day. 

In  due  time  the  mail-coach  rattled 
over  old  London  Bridge,  and  the  mo- 
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raent  that  it  drew  up,  Claude  and  his 
companions  dismounted,  and  paying 
liberally  for  the  ride  they  had  had,  they 
stood  in  the  midst  of  London  just  as  St. 
Paul's  clock  pealed  out  the  hour  of 
twelve  at  night. 


The  streets  of  the  city  at  that  hour 
were  not  nigh  so  populous  as  they  are 
now.  The  citizens  of  London  went  to 
bed  at  soberer  hours  than  they  now  think 
of  retiring^,  and  the  quietude  of  Lon- 
don v.as  then  as  great  as  some  country 


THE    BLACKBIRDS    ABOUT    TO    HAXG  THE    OFFICER. 


.town  can  boast  of  now — for  it  is  a  boast 
surely  to  be  able  to  hear  oneself  talk  lo 
!  a  companion  in  the  street,  and  not  to  be 
'continually  running  the  risk  of  being 

No.  148. 


run  over  by  some  horrible  omnibus,  or 

infernal  machine  in  the  shape  of  a  cab. 

Alas  !  alas  !  it  is  the  omnibus  and 

the  cab  that  have  made  London  the 
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B&bel  that  it  is,  and  filled  the  thorough- 
fares  with  racket  and  danger.  We  are 
not  of  the  number  who  look  upon  the  good 
old  times,  as  they  are  called,  for  every- 
tbing  that  is  excellent :  on  the  contrary, 
we  admire  many  great  changes  that  have 
taken  place ;  but  to  the  omnibus  and 
to  the  cab  we  are  enemies  to  the  back 
bone  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
comfort,  and  safety,  and  humanity  to 
the  hoirse,  we  proclaitn  war  to  the  knife 
against  such  vehicles. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXIV. 

THE   HOESES  ARE   R&COTERED   BUT    TO 
BE   LOST  AGAIN. 

Claude  Duval  and  Dick  Turpin 
and  Jack  assembled  by  the  light  of  a 
flickering  old  oil  lamp,  not  far  from  the 
Royal  Exchange,  to  debate  upon  the 
best  course  to  pursue  in  furtherance  of 
the  great  object  that  had  brought  them 
to  the  metropolis. 

That  object  was  the  recovery  of  their 
horses. 

"  I  have  every  possible  reason,"  said 
Claude,  "  to  rely  upon  the  information 
that  I  have  recwved  from  one  of  the 
blackbirds,  that  our  cattle  are  in  a  stall, 
opposite  to  the  wicket  gate  of  New- 
gate." 

**  or  that  there  is  little  doubt,"  said 
Jack.  "  They  are  in  the  custody  of  the 
Sheriff  of  London;  and  I  happen fe 
know  that  there  is  the  stable  in  which 
cattle  belonging  to  persons  who  are 
amenable  to  the  law  are  really  placed, 
so  that  the  information  you  have, 
Claude,  tallies  with  experience  and 
known  facts." 

"Ahr  said  Dick,  "mind  you,  1 
intend  to  make  a  Iry  to  get  my  gallant 
steed  out  of  the  power  of  the  Philis- 
tines ;  but  still,  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself,  nor  am  I  at  all  desirous  of  con- 
cealing from  you,  too,  that  I  look  upon 
the  enterprise  as  one  of  the  most  trou- 
blesome and  doubtful  that  can  possibly 
be  undertaken." 

"Well,"  said  Claude,  "there  are  but 
two  ways  of  setting  about  it.  The  one 
is  to  try  something  to  get  at  the  cattle 
and  gallop  off  mth.  them,  and  the  other 
is,  to  attempt  by  some  bold  manoeuvre 
to  persuade  those  who  have  the  custody 
of  them  that  we  are  entitled  to  them." 


Dick  shook  his  head,  and  Jack  shook 
his,  and  then  the  former  said— 

"  I  don't  think  that  any  open  mode 
of  proceeding  would  answer.  If  we  do 
anything  at  all,  it  strikes  me  it  must  be 
in  the  secret  way.  The  hour  is  late.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  there  maybe  only 
some  watchmen  upon  the  premises,  and 
if  that  is  the  case,  a  bold  push  might  do 
the  business." 

"  I  would  advise,**  said  Jack,  '*  that 
we  go  at, once  to  the  place  and  make 
what  observations  we  can.  Who  knows 
but  something  may  turn  up  when  we 
get  there  that  may  alter  alt  our  plans  ?* 

"  Good,"  said  Claude.    "  Come  on." 

A.  watchman,  who  had  been  looking 
at  them  from  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
now  crossed  over,  and  turned  the  full 
light  of  his  lantern  upon  them. 

*'  Ah !  Charles !"  said  Claude  to  him 
in  a  boasting  tone,  *'  how  are  you  to- 
night ?    Wife  and  family  all  well  ?" 

*'Move  on,  will  you?"  said  the 
watchman. 

"  Ob,  certainly,  sir,  with,  great  plea- 
sure !" 

"  I've  half  a  mind  to  take  you  all  up. 
I  don't  believe  you  are  after  any  good, 
a- whispering  and  a-talking  here  at  this 
time  of  night." 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to" know 
what  we  are  about  ?"  said  Dick. 

"Yes,  I  should,  stupid,"  said  the 
watchman. 

*'  Well,  then,  we  intend  to  carry  off 
the  Bank  of  England  to-night,  and  to 
divide  it  between  us  in  l^e  Hampstead 
fields." 

*'  Now,  if  I  don't  take  you  upon  my 
own  account !    Oh,  murder !" 

"  You'll  find  some  difficulty  in  taking 
yourself  up,  I  think,"  said  Dick,  as  with 
one  blow  he  sent  the  watchman  pros- 
trate in  the  kennel. 

It  was  quite  expedient  for  them  to  get 
off  now  from  that  spot  as  quickly  as 
they  could,  and  they  went  arm-in-arm 
at  a  quick  pace  just  as  the  watchman 
found  his  rattle  and  began  to  spring  it. 
To  the  next  guardian  of  the  night  they 
met,  Duval  said,  in  a  very  serious  voice— 

"  There  is  a  fire  m  Lombard  Street, 
my  good  fellow,  and  you  had  better 
hasten  there  as  soon  as  possible.  It*s 
at  a  banking-house,  and  they  are  throw- 
ing the  gold  out  at  the  window  with  a 
shovel." 
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•Die  watchman  did  not  wait  to  thank 
them  for  such  a  piece  of  intelligence, 
but  he  set  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  and 
his  huge  white  great  coat  would  let 
kim,  to  the  scene  of  commotion. 

Fleet  of  foot  as  Claude  Duval  and 
his  friends  were,  they  soon  scampered 
along  Cheapside,  and  made  their  way 
down  Newgate  Street  to  the  cornei  of 
the  Old  Bailey.  There  they  had  to 
diaw  aside,  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
pass  them  a  riotous  set  from  some  club 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had  just 
broken  up,  and  conveyed  its  noise  and 
racket  into  the  public  streets.  The 
I'ii  shouts  and  the  profane  songs  of  the 
\  I  half  drunken  party  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  then  Duval  and  his  two 
friends  walked  on  to  the  other  side  of 
the  way,  and  getting  into  a  doorway, 
they  confronted  the  gloomy  old  pile  of 
Newgate. 

*'  There  it  is,"  said  Claude. 

"Ay,"  said  Jack  with  a  shudder. 
*'  It  would  need,  indeed,  to'be  something 
particular  that  would  tempt  me  to  this 
spot." 

"We  won't  look  at  it,"  said  Dick. 
"Let us  go  to  the  inn  yard,  where  our 
special  business  lies.'* 

They  walked  oa  till  they  got  to  the 
inn  yard,  which  was  exactly  opposite 
to  the  market  of  Newgate,  All  was 
dark  and  drear  about  the  place.  A 
solitary  lamp,  that  was  nearly  out,  cast 
a  flickering  light  upon  the  spot,  that 
was  positively  worse  than  darkness. 

"  I  have  thought,"  said  Claude  in  a 
low  tone,  "  that  the  best  thin^  we  can 
do  will  be  to  ring  at  the  bell  of  the 
stables  of  the  inn,  and  see  if  any  one 

.  is  up." 

J  "  Do  so,"  said  Dick;  "we  will  keep 
back  in  the  shadow  here." 

*'They  got  right  into  a  deep  doorway 
with  a  huge  overhanging  portico,  and 
Claude  Duval  finding  a  large  wooden 
handle  to  a  bell,  slightly  pulled  it,  and 
produced  a  tolling  sound  within  the 
yard.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  he  rang  again.  He 
then  heard  the  sound  of  a  bolt  being 
worked  up  and  down  to  withdraw  it, 
as  it  evidently  fitted  very  tightly  into 
its  socked,  and  then  a  little  wicket  was 
opened  in  the  large  wooden  gate,  and  a 
man,  with  a  dimly-burning  lamp,  ap- 


peared,  and  asked,  in  a  sleepy  voice, 
what  was  wanted. 

*'Is  Mr.  Groveland  within?"  said 
Claude. 

"Groveland?  Tou  mean  Wilkes,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do.  Wilkes  it  is.  I 
come  from  Mr.  Groveland.  How  I  do 
confuse  names,  to  be  sure." 

**  Well,  then,  he  isn't,  and  he  is." 

"  That's  4  strange  answer,  my 
friend." 

"  Well,  he's  abed,  in  course,  at  this 
hour  o' night.  But  what  do  you  want, 
now  ?    Do  say  what  it  is  at  once." 

"Are  you  the  ostler?" 

"  Gracious,  no !  I'm  the  watch- 
man* The  ostler  is  gone  to  bed  too. 
Now,  do  say  what  it  is  ?" 

*'  Why,  1  wanted  to  know  if  thers 
was  any  chance  to-morrow  of  my  having 
a  coach  and  four  horses  for  about  half 
the  day.  The  coach  belongs  to  Mr. 
Alderman  Pump,  you  see,  and  so  I— — " 

"  Oh,  dear  me !  can't  you  come,  now, 
at  a  christian  hour,  my  good  fellow  V* 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  trouble  you. 
Is  there  anybody  else  upon  the  pre- 


mises 


?'» 


"  Not  a  soul,  I  fell  you." 

**  Then,"  said  Claude,  as  he  stepped 
at  once  within  the  wicket  gate,  and 
pointed  a  pistol  right  at  the  face  of  the 
watchman,  "if  you  give  the  least  alarm, 
or  so  much  as  speak  above  your  breath, 
I'll  scatter  your  brains  over  the  yard." 

The  watchman  retreated  backwards 
till  he  fell  over  an  iron  chain  that  be- 
longed to  a  crane  close  at  hand,  and 
there  he  lay  upon  his  back  as  if  he  had 
been  suddenly  deprived  of  all  sense  and 
motion. 

Claude  went  to  the  wicket  and  only 
said  *'  Come  in,"  and  then  Dick  and  Jack 
entered  the  inn  yard,  and  Duval  closed 
the  little  wicket  door  m  a  moment. 

"  Watchman  !"  said  Duval.  :?^: 

The  watchman  only  groaned, 

"  Get  up  at  once  ;  you  shall  have 
better  pay  for  this  one  night's  work 
than  you  can  get  for  a  year.  Listen  to 
me.  You  may  as  well  make  a  hundred 
pounds  as  any  one  else.  I  am  Claude 
Duval." 

"  Oh— oh,  the  dev " 

«  Silence  !" 

"  Yes,  I— that  is— oh,'dear,  of  course ; 
but  I  feel  that  I  am  the  watchman  of 
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another  world.  T  am  as  good,  I  mean 
as  bad,  as  a  dead  watchman,  and  this  is 
the  last  hour  of  ray  watch — — " 

"  Silence,  and  listen  to  me.  This  is 
«  matter  of  life  and  death  to  you, 
watchman.  You  may  die  upon  the  point 
of  principle  in  not  giving  up  the  trust 
reposed  in  you,  or  you  may  live  and 
pocket  a  hundred-pound-note." 

**  Principle,  did  you  say,  sir  ?  Die 
«pon  principle  ?  Principle  be  hanged  ! 
I'd  rather  live  than  have  all  the  prin- 
ciple  in  the  world." 

*'  But  your  character  ?"  said  Dick. 

"  Character  be  blowed,  sir  !  "What's 
the  use  of  character  to  a  dead  watch- 
man, I  should  like  to  know  ?  And  touch- 
ing that  hundred  pounds,  why — why — " 

*'  You  would  be  very  glad  to  touch 
it?" 

*'  I  should  indeed,  gentlemen.** 

"  Very  well,  get  up." 

'*  Yes,  gentlemr^n.  Here  I  is,  Don't 
be  holding  of  that  pistol  in  the  line  of 
mv  head,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Duval. 
(Jii,  don't  !" 

*' Listen  to  me.  There  are  three 
horses  here,  in  charge  of  the  sheriff  of 
London.'' 

"Ah,  I  smell  a  rat." 

**  Well,  never  mind  that  just  now. 
There  are  three  horses  here,  I  say,  and 
they  belong  to  us.  We  intend  to  have 
them.    Can  you  take  us  to  them  ?" 

"  To  the  stall  where  they  is  I  can,  but 
•not  to  the  'osses.  The  stall  is  locked 
up,  you  see  ;  but  I  can  show  you  where 
they  is,  and  no  mistake.  But  I'll  take 
the  liberty  of  putting  out  my  lantern, 
and  they  then  won't  have  any  chance 
•of  looking  out  at  a  window  and  seeing 
of  us." 

'*  Do  so." 

The  watchman  blew  out  the  candle 
that  was  m  his  lantern,  and  he  sfiid,  in 
a  voice  that  was  evidently  struggling 
between  fear  and  cupidity— 

"  Gentlemen,  you  offer  me  a  hundred 
pounds  to  let  you  take  the  'osses,  if 
you  can  get  'em?'* 

"  We  do.  And  if  you  refuse,  we 
«hall  be  under  the  necessity  of  shooting 

''  Then  I  consent." 

**  But,  look  you,  you  will  have  to 
come  for  your  money  at  twelve  o'clock 
to-rnorrow  night  to  Jblackheath." 

«  Oh,  lor!*' 


*'  You  need  not  be  alarmed.  If  you 
have  ever  heard  anything  of  Claude 
Duval,  you  have  heard  that  he  don't 
break  his  word  m  ith  any  one,  so  you 
may  make  sure  he  is  not  going  to  begin 
to  do  so  with  you.  We  have  not  the 
money  with  us,  but  we  will  get  it  for 
you  by  midnight  to-morrow,  if  you  will 
be  at  the  gate  at  Greenwich  Park  that 
opens  to  Blackheath  at  the  hour  men* 
tioned.  I  tell  you  this  beforehand, 
lest  you  should  prefer  being  shot  at 
once  to  aiding  us  in  this  little  matter.** 

"Don't  mention  that  again.  Oh 
don't." 

*'  You  consent,  then  ?" 

"  Rather.  Of  course  I  do.  As  for  the 
*osses,  what  can  it  matter  to  me  whether 
you  has  'em  or  the  sheriff?  It  isn't 
the  likes  of  me  that  the  likes  of  you 
stops  on  the  highway,  ad  I  have  got 
a  wife  and  family  to  look  to,  and  only 
get  nine  shillings  a  week  as  a  watch- 
man ;  so  T  feel  as  if  th'S  was  a  kind  of  a 
bit  of  a  God  send  to  a  poor  man,  and 
I  will  trust  to  your  word.  Mr.  Claude 
Duval." 

'*  You  have  decided  wisely.  Now, 
take  us  to  the  stable,  and  we  will 
manage  to  get  at  the  cattle." 

"Hilloa!"  said  a  voice.  "Brown! 
Brown !" 

"  Oh,  lor,  that's  Mr.  Wilkes,'*  said 
the  watchman,  "  acajling  to  me  out  of 
his  bed-room  window.  What  shall  I 
do  now?** 

*' Answer  him,"  said  Claude,  in  a 
whisper;  "  tell  him  it's  all  right,  and  we 
will  keep  close  here  in  the  shadow  of 
the  court  by  the  gate.  You  have  no- 
thing to  fear.     Answer  him  boldly." 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXY. 

CLAUDE  MEETS  WITH  A  SEVERE  SHOCK 
IN  THE  OLD  BAILEY. 

The  watchman  was  evidently  fright- 
ened, as  well  indeed  he  might  be,  for 
such  an  adventure  as  that  in  which  he 
was  now  engaged  was  rather  new  to 
him.  He  shook  so  that  his  teeth 
chattered  in  his  head. 

"  Hilloa!"  said  the  voice  from  the 
window.  "  Watchman,  where  are  you 
now?" 
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"  Answer  him  at  once,"  said  Duval, 
**  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

**  I'm  afraid  it    will,"  groaned  the 
watchman,  *'  but  I*m  going  to  answer. 
Yes,  sir — yes,  Mr.  Wilkes,  I'm  here." 
"  Where  are  you  ?  I  don't  see  you." 
*'  Tell  him  your  lantern  has  gone 
out."  said  Claude. 

"  Please,  sir,  my  lantern  has  gone 
out,  that's  the  reason,  sir." 

''Then  why  don't  you  light  it 
agaia  V 

"  Confound  you,"  whispered  Claude, 
"  why  don't  you  tell  him  you  are  going 
to  do  so  directly  ?" 

**  Confound  you,"  said  the  watchman 
in  his  fright,  "I'm  going  to  do  so 
directly.' 

"  This  fellow  will  ruin  all,"  said  Dick 
Turpin. 

"What's  that  you  say?''  cried  Mr. 
Wilkes.  **  You  are  drunk,  fellow^,  and 
I'll  take  good  care  to  discharge  you  in 
the  morning.  1  tell  you,  you  are  drunk, 
fellow." 

"  Say  you  were  speaking  about  the 
lantern,  you  idiot!"  said  Claude. 

"  I  was  speaking  ab«ut  my  lantern, 
you  idiot,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  the 
watchman. 

''Upon  my  life,  this  is  pretty  lan- 
guage to  use  to  your  employer,"  said 
Mr.  Wilkes,  *'  afi'd  if  I  was  not  afraid 
of  taking  cold,  I  would  come  down 
stairs  and  turn  you  out  of  the  place  at 
once,  you  rascal,  that  I  would  ;  but,  as 
it  is,  you  may  depend  upon  being  dis- 
charged to-morrow,  and  without  a 
character,  too." 

"  Oh,  dear — oh,  dear  !"  murmured 
the  watchman,  *'  now  I  am  in  for  it, 
rather,  I  take  it !  What  will  become 
ofrae?" 

"The  hundred  pounds!'*  whispered 
Claude. 
"Oh,  ah — that  is  something." 
"  It  is  more  than  you  could  save  if 
you  were  to  stay  in  your  place  for 
twenty  years,  so  you  are  better  off  with 
that  and  your  discharge  thas  3'ou  would 
be  withsut  it  and  still  keeping  your 
situation.  But  how  came  you  to  be  so 
absurd  as  to  speak  to  your  employer  in 
such  a  way  ?" 

*'  Oh,  dear  !  didn't  vou  tell  me  r" 
"  Certainly  not." 

"Well,   now,   I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
idn't  think  you  did.     But  it's  done 


now,  and  can't  be  helped,  so  I  must 
just  do  the  befet  I  can  for  you,  gentle- 
men, and  trust  to  you,  for,  you  see,  I 
have  lost  my  place  all  through  you." 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Claude ; 
"  it  is  not  through  us  at  all." 

♦•  Oh,  dear— yes." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no.  It  is  through  your 
own  folly,  my  man—nothing  else.  If 
you  had  only  answered  your  master  as 
you  ought  to  have  done,  all  would 
have  been  well  enoHgh  with  your  place. 
But  we  can't  stop  to  dispute  that  ques- 
tion with  you.  Take  us  to  the  stable 
in  which  are  our  horses  at  once." 

•*  Come  on,  gentlemen— this  way.'* 

The  night-porter  spoke  in  rather  a 
gloomy  tone.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he 
had  his  suspicions  that  the  one  hundred 
pounds  was  too  much  in  perspective, 
and  that  there  was  no  very  good  se- 
curity of  its  forthcoming,  even  provided 
he  did  go  to  Blackheath  to  get  it,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  directions  that  hnd  been 
given  him ;  and  the  loss  of  h\s  place 
was  a  positive  event,  that  he  co  uld  have 
very  little  doubt  of  indeed,  a^'ter  what 
had  occurred  between  him,  and  his 
master  upon  that  interestinf^  occasion. 

The  man  led  the  way  al^ng  the  old 
walls  of  the  yard,  so  that  they  should 
not  be  likely  to  be  seen  by  getting  into 
the  open  space,  and  then  stopping 
before  a  pair  of  old  doovs,  he  said — 

"  Here  is  the  stable  that  the  thrive 
horses  are  in.  They  have  been  wSl 
fed  :  for  the  sheriff,  who  is  a  saddler 
by  trade,  has  been  several  times  to  look 
at  them,  and  says  they  are  prime  ones, 
and  that  he  will  rid-e  the  dark  bay  mare 
himself." 

"Will he?"  sard  Dick  Turpin.  ''I 
should  like  to  catch  him,  that's  all." 

"Then,  that's  yours,  sir  r" 

"It  is." 

"  Then,  by  Jove,  you  are  Dick 
Turp'nl" 

"Well,  what  of  that?" 

<*  Oh,  lor  I  that  I  should  be  with  such 
a  highwayman  as  Dick  Turpin,  and  sich 
another  highwayman  as  Claude  Duval, 
at  this  time  of  night.  It's  enough  to 
makes  one's  hair  stand  on  end,  it  is. 
Please,  what's  the  other  gentleman's 
name  ?" 

*•  Sixteen-string  Jack  !"  cried  Jack. 

*'  Oh— oh  !  Is  it  possible  ?  Well, 
I  often  thought  I  should  have  liked  to 
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be  a  highwayman  myself;  and  if  I  had 
:  «nly  thought  nobody  would  have  arres- 
ted me,  and  I  should  never  have  been 
took  up  fpr  it,  I  don't  know  but  that  I 
should  have  gone  upon  the  road  some 
odd  day.  But  there  is  the  door,  gentle- 
men, and,  you  see,  it  is  fastened  by  a 
padlock/*  .. 

"  Was  fastened,  you  mean,"  said 
Jack. 

"  Was,  do  you  say,  sir  ?  Why,  they 
have  never  forgot  to  lock  it,  have  they  V* 

**No;  butti  have  picked  the  lock, 
and  the  stable  is  open.  Now,  comrades, 
let  us  decide  upon  the  best  course." 

**  I  think,"  said  Claude,  "  that  the 
thing  to  do  will  be,  to  saddle  the  three 
horses  in  the  stable,  and,  likewise, 
mount  them  there.  Then  let  the  watch- 
maa  go  and  throw  open  the  outer  gate 
sufficiently  wide  for  us  to  go  through, 
and  then  we  can  make  a  bold  dash  for 
it,  and  be  off  at  once,  and  never  mind 
how  much  clatter  our  horses'  heels 
make.  I'll  warrant  that  before  any 
one  can  be  in  the  saddle  to  be  after  us, 
we  shall  be  a  couple  of  miles  off." 

"  That  is  the  way  to  do  it,"  said 
Dick. 

They  all  three  went  into  the  stable 
at  once,  and  then  Jack  lit  a  match,  and 
held  it  up,  upon  which  Dick  exclaimed — 

"Ah!  here  is  my  Bonny  Bess,  look- 
ing as  bright  and  as  beautiful  as  ever," 

At  the  sound  of  Dick's  voice,  the 
creature  made  a  whining  sound,  and 
began  to  rub  its  head  against  him,  to 
testify  the  pleasure  it  had  is  seeing  him 
again.  Jack  and  Claude  found  the 
saddles,  and  began  hastily  to  fasten 
them  on  to  their  respective  steeds,  and 
Dick  soon  followed  their  example.  The 
watchman  remained  hovering  about  the 
door  of  the  stable,  and  in  a  great  fright, 
as  his  muttered  ejaculations  sufficiently 
testified. 

"  Oh,  lor  I—oh,  lor!"  he  said.  "  I 
do  hope  ali  this  will  end  well.  I  never 
was  in  such  a  fright  in  all  my  life.  Oh, 
dear  !  What,  suppose  there  was  to  go  for 
.  to  come  to  be  a  scrimmige  now,  what 
a  pretty  situation  1  should  be  in,  in  the 
midst  of  it." 

"  Hold  your  row  I"  said  Claude. 

*'  Yes,  sir  ;  oh,  yes." 

"  Don't  keep  up  that  muttering  and 
grumbling  at  the  stable  door  ;  somebody 
will  hear  you  at  last,  and  then  we  shall 


have  a  fight  for  it ;  and  when  that  once 
begins,  it  is  hard  to  say  who  may  or 
who  may  not  get  a  stray  bullet  in  his 
head." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  sir,  I  beg.  I  feel 
already  as  if  one  was  going  right  through 
my  nob,  I  do  indeed." 

'*  Are  you  all  ready?"  said  Dick. 

•*  In  a  moment,  Dick,"  said  Claude. 
**  Now  1  am.  How  do  you  get  on. 
Jack?* 

**  I  have  only  to  fasten  the  throat 
rein.  Now  it  is  done.  Shall  we 
mount  ?" 

"  To  be  sure." 

They  were  all  three  in  the  saddle  in 
a  moment,  and  then  it  was  that  they 
felt  a  degree  of  exultation  that  on  foor 
they  could  never  feel.  The  mere  fact 
that  they  were  mounted  again  upon 
their  good  steeds,  and  thay  were,  both 
man  and  horse,  quite  fresh  and  full  of 
life,  was  sufficient  to  give  them  great 
spirits  ;  and  they  felt  as  though  they 
could  afford  to  scorn  any  danger  that 
could  possibly  now  approach  them. 

And  yet  one  glance  at  their  situation 
will  show  how  very  precarious  it  was. 
There  they  were  in  the  midst  of  London 
— opposite  to  Newgate  itself,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  any  little  circumstance 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  betray- 
ing their  position  to  their  worst  foes. 

"  Watchman,"  said  Claude. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen ;  oh,  dear— oh, 
dear!     Here  I  am." 

"Youaieapoor  coward.  But  re- 
member that  your  money  will  be  ready 
to-morrow  night  at  the  place  I  have 
mentioned  to  you,  and  it  will  be  your 
own  fault  if  you  do  not  come  for  it. 
And  now  go  and  open  the  outer  gate 
gently,  so  that  we  may  ride  out.'' 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  and  the  sooner  you  do 
ride  out  the  better,  gentlemen.  Let  me 
beg  of  you  not  to  make  a  clatter  in  the 
inn  yard.  When  you  are  outside,  it 
dcn't  matfer,  of  course,  to  me  a  bit." 

"  We  will  be  careful." 

It  was  an  anxious  moment  now  that 
which  preceded  the  opening  of  the 
great  gate  of  the  inn  yard  to  allow 
Claude  and  his  friends  to  pass  out  into 
the  Old  Bai'ey.  They  were  in  com- 
plete darkness;  but,  as  well  as  they 
could,  they  kept  their  eyes  fixed  in  the 
'  direction  of  the  gate.  Then  they  heard 
the   fall    of  an   iron   bar,    and   Duval 
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cursed  the  stupidity  of  the  watchman, 
who  thus  doubled  their  danger  by  a 
want  of  ordinary  caution  in  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  That  fellow  will  ruin  all  yet,  if  he 
don't  mind,"  said  Jack. 

•*  He  is  a  desperate  fumbler,"  said 
Claude ;  *'  but  a  moment  or  two  will 
suffice  now  to  save  us." 

•«  It  will—it  will." 

The  gate  creaked  back  upon  its  old 
hinges,  and  by  stooping  in  his  saddle, 
Claude  could  see  that  it  was  fairly  back. 

"Now!"  he  said. 

With  one  accord  they  walked  their 
horses  across  the  inn  yard,  but  it  was 
impossible  upon  the  stones  with  which 
it  v/ds  payed  to  prevent  the  shoes  of  the 
cattle  from  making  a  noise.  Of  course, 
the  horses  stepped  freely  and  firmly, 
and  twelve  legs,  each  armed  with  an 
iron  shoe,  do  not  come  down  upon 
stones  quite  as  softly  as  velvet  upon 
velvet. 

'«  Holloa!  What's  that?"  cried  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Wilkes  again,  from  his 
window.  *'  Fm  sure  1  hear  something. 
What  is  it  ?" 

''The  devil,  sir!"  said  Claude. 
"  He  has  mistaken  the  house,  that  is 
all,  but  he  will  call  upon  you  to-morrow. 
Don't  you  hear  his  hoofs !" 

"Watch!  watch!    Thieves!" 

"Off with  you  both,"  said  Claude. 
*'  Let  us  turn  to  the  left." 

*'  Yes,  yes  !"  cried  Dick  and  Jack. 

The  watchman  shrank  on  one  side, 
and  as  they  went  out  at  the  gate,  he 
said — 

"  Don't  forget  me  to-morrow,  gen- 
tlemen, I  beg  of  you.** 

"  We  won't,"  said  Claude.  '*  Hush  !" 

They  were  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
with  a  bound,  Duval  was  half  way 
towards  the  end  of  Newgate  Street, 
when  a  hackney-coach  came  into  the 
Old  Bailey  round  the  corner.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  couple  of  mounted 
men,  and  as  it  lumbered  along,  one  of 
the  windows  was  broken,  and  a  voice 
cried  in  screaming  accents—* 

"  Claude — Claude  !  Oh,  where  are 
you  now  to  save  me  ?'* 

If  the  whole  of  Newgate  had  sud- 
denly, without  the  least  warning  of  the 
approach  of  such  a  catastrophe,  tumbled 
down,  and  presented  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  ruins  before  his  eyes,  Claude 


Duval  could  not  have  been  more  com- 
pletely astounded  than  he  was  by  this' 
cry  from  the  person  in  the  hackney- 
coach.  It  thoroughly  bewildered  him. 
For  the  moment  it  stopped  his  breath, 
and  he  staggered  in  his  saddle,  as  though 
some  mental  blow  had  been  struck  at 
his  head  by  an  invisible  hand. 

Then  in  a  voice  that  rang  through 
the  street,  he  shouted— 

'<By  Heaven,  'tis  Cicely  !" 

Yes  ;  too  well  had  he  recognised 
that  voice  as  the  voice  of  his  wife — his 
Cicely,  whom  he  thought  he  had  lefl 
still  in  such  peifect  security  and  com- 
fort at  the  farm-house  by  Ealing 
Common  ;  and  now  suddenly,  M  such 
an  awfully  critical  moment,  to  discover 
her  in  a  coach  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  to 
hear  her  calliig  for  help,  was  enough 
to  make  him  doubt  for  a  moment  the 
fact  of  his  waking  existence. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  reached  the 
ears  of  Cicely,  for,  indeed,  and  in  truth, 
she  was  in  the  hackney-coach,  and  the 
shriek  of  joy  that  came  from  her  lips, 
was  an  answer  to  his  in  a  moment. 

*'  Drive  on  !"  shouted  one  of  the 
horsemen.  "  Drive  on,  coachman  ! 
Curses  on  you,  don't  you  see  you  are 
close  to  Newgate  ?* 

The  coachman  had  been  alarmed  at 
the  cries,  and  had  instantly  pulled  up, 
as  he  would  have  done  had  he,  in  some 
crowded  thoroughfare,  been  made  aware 
that  he  either  had  driven  over  some 
one,  or  was  upon  the  point  of  doing 
so.  But  before  he  could  put  the  old 
miserable  horses  into  motion  s^ain, 
Claude  Duval  was  at  the  side  of  the 
coach. 

"  Cicely  !"  he  cried,  "  speak  again  1 
Is  it,  indeed,  you  1" 

"  Oh,  Claude  !■— Claude  !     Save  me !'* 

"Ay,  will  L" 

The  two  horsemen  who  accompanied 
the  coach,  when  they  heard  the  name 
of  Claude  mentioned,  uttered  a  shout 
of  gratification,  and  one  cried— 

"  W^hy,  here  he  is  !  This  is  our  man. 
Down  with  him  !'* 

One  of  them  aimed  a  blow  at  Duval, 
and  struck  him  on  the  shoulder  with  a 
staff.  Claude  had  drawn  a  pistol,  and 
at  once  he  shot  that  man  dead,  as  he 
cried  out — 

*^  Dick  and  Jack,  ride  off.  Don't  wait 
for  me— ride  off,  both  of  you." 
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"  Not  yet,"  said  Dick. 

'*Yes,  you  be  off  with  you." 

*'  I  will  die  first,'  said  Jack. 

*'  Help  !— help !  Police  !  Watch  I 
— watch !"  cried  the  other  horseman 
who  was  with  the  coach,  as  he  slipped 
off  his  horse,  and  ran  with  all  his  speed 
towards  Newgate. 

The  sound  of  rattles  began  to  be 
heard  from  several  quarters,  and  Claude 
dismounted  as  he  shouted  to  the  coach- 
man— 

"  Keep  your  horses  quiet,  or  I'll  blow 
your  brains  out.  Keep  quiet,  coachman, 
or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 
.  *'  Oh,  lur,  yes,"  said  the  coachman  ; 
"all  I  want's  among  you  all  is  my 
blessed  fare.  That's  all  I  wants 
among  you  all,  if  you  pleases,  gents.** 


,  CHAPTER  CCLXXXVI. 

THE    FKxiCAS    IN    THE  OLD    BAILEY    HAS 
DISASTROUS    RESULTS. 

Claude  Duval  kept  the  bridle  of 
his  horse  over  his  left  arm,  while  with 
his  right  hand  he  tried  to  open  the 
coach  door,  but  it  was  made  fast  by 
some  means,  and  resisted  him. 

"Cicely,"  he  said,  "how  is  this? 
The  door  is  fast.'* 

**  It  is  tied  with  a  cord.** 

"Ah,  that  will  do— I  see  it.  A  knife— 
a  knife  I'* 

"  Here,"  said  Jack,  close  to  his  head. 
**  Here  is  one." 

"  A  thousand  thanks.** 

With  the  knife  that  Jack  handed  to 
him,  Claude  cut  the  thick  cord  that 
tkept  the  coach  door  shut,  and  in  ano- 
her  moment  Cicely  was  in  his  arms. 

"  Claude — ^^Claude,  you  have  come  to 
save  me  I  Oh,  God  !  I  thought  they 
would  have  taken  me  to  prison  ;  but 
you  have  saved  me." 

"  Mount— mount !  Let  me  help  you 
on  the  horse,  Cicely.*' 

"  Yes,  Claude-^oh,  yes.  With  you, 
to  the  world's  end  if  need  be.  They 
took  me  a  prisoner,  Claude,  because  1 
would  give  them  no  information  where 
they  might  find  you.  and  they  threa- 
tened me  with  death.  Is  this  New- 
gate?** 

"  It  isTit  is.  But  you  shall  tell  me 
S 


Moments  are 


Our  lives  all  hanz 


all  another  time,  Cicely, 
now  most  precious, 
upon  a  thread." 

"  They  do,  indeed,"  said  Jack. 

Claude  had  just  succeeded  in  getting 
Cicely  upon  the  horse,  and  was  upon 
the  point  of  mounting  himself,  when, 
with  a  rush  and  a  shout,  some  couple 
of  dozen  men  from  Newgate  tore  up 
the  street,  and  began  firing  pisttls  at 
random,  as  they  approached  the  party 
by  the  coach. 

**  Lost  r*  said  Jack. 

"  No,  no  !'*  cried  Claude.  "  Hold  my 
horse's  head,  Dick,  or  you.  Jack,  d«  it. 
If  I  can  only  gain  the  saddle,  all  wil 
be  well  again.  Stoop  low,  Cicely — oh, 
stoop  low,  and  avoid  the  bullets." 

"  Yes,  Claude,  yes  ;  but  the  horse  is 
hurt." 

The  horse  began  to  plunge  furiously. 
It  was  quite  out  of  the  question  for 
either  Dick  or  Jack  to  hold  the  half- 
maddened  animal,  and  it  was  equally 
impossible  for  Claude  Duval  to  mount 
it.  Still  he  would  not  relinguish  hi» 
hold  of  the  bridle,  and  still  his  foes 
advanced. 

**  Surrender  .  yourselves,"  cried  a 
voice,  "  or  you  will  be  all  butchered  as 
you  stand.  Surrender,  Claude  Duval. 
You  have  not  a  chance." 

"Never!"  said  Claude,  as  he  now 
with  difficulty  drew  his  pistols  with  hia 
disengaged  hand,  and  fired  them  one 
by  one  at  the  advancing  men,  and  then 
threw  them  to  the  ground  as  quickly  as 
he  discharged  them. 
' '  *'  Fire,  Dick !  Use  your  pistols  now, 
Jack.  Our  only  chance  is  to  keep  them 
in  check.    They  are  cowards,  after  all.'* 

Dick  and  Jack  kept  up  such  a  con- 
tinual fire  for  a  moment  or  two  that 
the  officers  and  officials  of  Newgate 
who  had  rushed  out  to  capture  the 
party  were  staggered ;  but  then  a  voice 
cried  out — 

"  Fire  a  volley  upon  them.  Dead  or 
alive  will  do  for  us." 

About  twelve  or  fifteen  fire-arms  were 
discharged  at  once.  Cicely  uttered  a 
shriek,  and  fell  over  upon  the  neck  of 
the  horse.  Claude  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  and  with  one  piercing  cry. of 
anguish,  he  held  her  bleeding  form  to 
his  breast.  In  another  moment  he  was 
surrounded,  and  half-a-dozen  hands  had 
hold  of  him.     Claude  Duval  was  taken ! 
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A  man  got  hold  of  the  bridle,  too,  of 
Dick  Turpin's  horse  ;  but  with  one 
blow  from  the  butt-end  of  rather  a 
heavily-mounted  pistol,  Turpin  laid  him 
prostrate ;  and  then  putting  spurs  to 


his  hnrse,  he  went  off  like  the  wind 
towards  Holborn.  Jack,  too,  escaped 
by  riding  over  a  couple  of  the  officers, 
and  striking  right  and  left  with  the 
heavy  end    of  his  riding-whip,  which 


THE    CAPTURE    OF    CLAUDE    AND    DEATH    OF    CICELY. 

had  a  couple  of  ounces  of  lead  let  into  j  had     been     with    the   hackoey-coacli 

the  handle  of  ir,  and  did  fearful  execu-  being  mounted  by  a  couple  of  the  most 

tion.  courageous  of  the  oflBcers,  they  kept 

Half-a-dozen  of  the  officers  pursued  |  close  upon  their  heels.     It  was  a  chase 

them ;  and  the  horses  of  the  t^'o  who  '  for  life  or  death  that. 
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Thftt  Dick  and  Jack  would  have  had 

considerable  trouble  in  escaping  was 
pretty  certain  if  one  of  the  officer's 
horse's  had  not  fallen  upon  the  lower 
part  of  Skinner  Street ;  and  Jack  per- 
ceiving it,  turned  upon  the  other,  and 
made  a  blow  at  him  that  rather  stag- 
gered him,  although  it  did  not  hit 
him  quite  so  fair  as  Jack  intended 
to  do. 

This  gave  them  a  little  latitude,  and 
they  v.'ent  up  Holborn  at  a  pace  that, 
considering  the  ascent,  which  was  then 
much  worse  than  it  is  now,  was 
truly  tremendous  and  appalling.  It 
was  well  that  the  hill,  though  sharp, 
was  short,  and  thatthey  were  soon  upon 
the  head  ground,  as  the  ca'tle  could 
not  have  kept  up  at  such  a  pace.  As 
it  was,  however,  Holborn  was  dashed 
through  in  its  whole  extent  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  indeed,  and  they 
gained  the  long  straggling  thoroughfare 
of  Tottenham-court-road,  feeliug  satis- 
fied then  that  no  one  was  pursuing 
them. 

It  was  then  that  Jack  pulled  up,  and 
letting  the  reins  of  his  horse  slip  along 
his  arm,  he  placed  both  his  hands  upon 
his  face,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"Poor  Claude!"  he  said — "poor 
Claude!" 

Dick  looked  at  him  in  silence.  lie 
felt  that  no  ordinary  topic  of  consola- 
tion would  suffice  at  such  a  moment. 

*'Dead!  dead!"  said  Jack.  "Well, 
they  are  satisfied  now.  They  have 
killed  him  at  last,  and  Cicely,  too,  who 
loved  him  so  well.  They  have  died 
together  V 

"Jack,  you  do  not  know  that  ?" 
*'  Oh,  yes — yes.     I  saw  her  fall." 
"But  you  did  not  see  Claude  fall  V* 
*'  I  saw  the  hands  of  twenty  mur- 
derers upon  him,  Dick.     Do  you  think 
they  would  spare  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  Jack.     They  wanted  to  take 
him   alive,  and,  in   my  opinion,   they 
have.     Oh,  Jack,  this  has,  indeed,  been 
a  fearful  night!"       ■ 
"  It  has— it  has  1" 

"  But  come,  now.     We  are  men,  and, 
therefore,    like    men,   you    know,   we 
should  meet  such  evil  fortune  as  comes 
to  us.     Cheer  up,  Jack  !" 
*'  Cheer  up,  did  you  sayl" 
'•'Yes,  I  did ;  and  why  not?" 


''  Oh,  no— no  !  This  is  the  end  of  it 
all.     I  have  bat  one  wish  now." 

"  Well— well,  ride  on  gently.  Jack, 
Remember  that  we  are  in  London  yet, 
and  that  our  enemies  ma}''  still  be  after 
us.     What  is  your  one  wish  ?'* 

"  That  I  were  dead!'* 

"  Oh,  pho  !  You  are  not  at  all  like 
a  dead  one  yet.  Jack,  nor  is  Claude 
either,  for  all  we  know.  Come — come, 
you  look  at  the  affair  much  too  gloomily. 
There  is  hope  yet,  you  know." 

"Alas!  it  was  a  natural  impulse  for 
me  to  fly  from  the  spot  when  I  found 
that  1  could  do  him  no  good  ;  but  I 
ought  to  have  staid  and  oied  by  his 
side,  that  is  what  I  ought  to  have 
done.'' 

"  No  such  thing,  Jack." 

**  But  I  say  yes,  Dick.  Do  not  tell 
me  it  is  no  such  thing ;  you  do  not  know 
how  close  was  the  bond  of  union  be- 
tween us." 

Dick  Turpin  could  not  but  see  that 
Jack  was  in  no  mood  to  be  reasoned 
with,  nor  did  he  blame  him  for  the 
excess  of  feeling  that  he  betrayed  upon 
the  occasion,  for  he  knew  how  close 
had  been  the  companionship  between 
him  and  Claude  Duval. 

"  Jack,"  he  said,  "  your  feeling  is 
natural  upon  this  occasion;  but  still,  in 
the  absence  of  information  regarding 
the  fate  of  Claude,  you  go  too  far." 

"  No — no.  It  will  be  a  reproach  to 
me  as  long  as  I  live  that  I  did  not  re- 
main and  die  with  him,  as  I  ought  to 
have  done,  and  then  all  wouid  have 
been  well ;  I  should  have  been  spared 
the  heartache  which  I  have  now,  and 
which  will  never  leave  me." 

Dick  put  his  horse  to  a  trot  with  the 
hope  that  Jack  w^ould  instinctively 
follow  the  example,  and  he  was  not 
mistaken,  for  Jack  assumed  the  same 
pace,  probably  hardly  knowing  that  he 
did  so  at  the  moment. 

Now  a  silence  of  some  quarter  of  an 
hour's  duration  ensued  between  them, 
and  they  got  right  to  Camden  Town, 
and  took  the  left-hand  road,  that  would 
lead  them  to  Highgate.  More  than 
once  Dick  Turpin  looked  back,  and 
listened  to  hear  if  they  were  pursued 
by  any  one,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
Of  course,  it  was  absurd  for  the  officers 
I  on  foot  to  come  after  two  well-armed 
'  anl  well-mounted  men;  and  the  accident 
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that  had  happened  on  Holborn  Hill  to 
the  two  officers  who  were  on  horseback 
had  had  the  effect  of  completely  stop- 
ping their  progress. 

It  was  Jack,  now,  who  first  broke 
the  silence  by  turning  to  Dick,  and 
saying — 

•'Can  you  form  any  opinion,  Dick, 
as  to  how  it  came  about  that  Cicely 
was  in  that  hackney-coach  ?" 

"  Yes,  Jack,  I  can.  Did  you  not 
hear  her  say  that  they  had  taken  her 
into  custody  because  she  would  not  give 
the  information  concerning  Claude 
Duval?" 

"  Yes — yes,  I  heard  something." 

*•  That  was  it,  and  no  doubt  they 
would  have  made  up  some  sort  of  a 
case  against  her  ;  but  it  was  the  most 
unfortunate  thing  ia  the  world  that  she 
should  arrive  in  the  Old  Bailey  at  such 
a  moment  as  that." 

*'  It  was — it  was." 

''  Y'es,  it  has  ruined  Claude,  for, 
afier  all,  what  could  they  have  done 
with  Cicely  ?  Even  if  they  were  quite 
sure  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell 
them  at  once  where  to  find  Claude,  no 
jury  could  commit  her  oftheonh'  legal 
offence  they  could  bring  against  her  of 
harbouring  a  felon,  considering  that  sha 
is  his  wife,  which  fact  she  could  easily 
prove." 

"Yes — yes,  it  .was  most  unfortunate, 
as  ycu  say,  Dick.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
most  sad  night  for  all  of  us.  Where 
are  we  going  novv,  Dick?" 

'■'Towards  Righgate." 

"But  what  good  can  we  do  to  Claude 
at  Highgate  ?  It  is  of  no  use  surely 
our  going  there." 

'*  Yes  it  is,  Jack.  Listen  to  me,  now, 
patiently.  I  think  that  you  are  in  a 
more  composed  frame  of  mind  than  you 
were,  and  that,  therefore,  I  may  tell 
you  all  ray  hopes  and  fears.  May  I  do 
so.  Jack?"' 

"  Oh,  yes.  go  on — go  on,  Dick." 

"Then,  Jack,  in  the  first  place  Jet  us 
consider  what  we  know  and  what  we 
do  not  of  the  affair.  We  know  that 
Cicely  is  taken— we  know  that  Claude 
is  taken,  but  we  don't  know  if  Cicely 
be  severely  hurt  or  not— and  we  don't 
know  if  Claude  be  hurt  at  ail.  Now, 
here  are  you  and  I,  both  free  and  unin- 
jured, and  capable  and  willing/  to  assist 
them  both   in   ever^''  possible   way,  so, 


after  all,  their  situation  may  not  be  so 
bad  as  it  looks." 

"  You  give  me  better  hopes,"  said 
Jack,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do  ;  but  you  arc  so 
easily  depressed,  Jack.  That  is  the  one 
fault  of  your  character." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Jack,  mourn- 
fully. "  Claude  himself,  poor  fellow, 
has  often  told  me  of  it,  and  begged  of 
me  to  try  to  conquer  the  feeling,  but  I 
cannot;  however,  Dick,  I  will  now 
submit  to  your  directions  in  all  that 
has  to  be  done  ;  only  let  us,  if  you  would 
keep  me  from  going  out  of  my  mind 
a'together,  do  something  as  quickly  as 
we  can." 

"  We  will—  we  will.  But  it  must  be 
evident  to  you,  Jack,  that  the  first 
thinor  is  to  ^et  accurate  information  of 
what  has  taken  place." 

'*  Yes— yes.'" 

"Well,  then,  I  propose  that  we  go 
at  once,  now,  on  to  the  Gate-house 
Tavern  at  Highgate,  and  put  up  our 
horses  at  some  other  place,  so  that  we 
shall  be  separated  from  them,  and  seerOfc 
to  arrive  there  from  country -ways  oa 
foot.  There  we  will  wait  until  the 
newspapers  tell  us  what  situation  Claude 
and  Cicely  are  in,  for  the  affair  will 
make  quite  a  sensation,  you  may  depend, 
and  evcKy  particular  will  be  published," 

'=Beit  so,  Dick." 

With  this  determination,  then,  they 
rode  light  through  Highgate,  avoiding 
the  Gate-house  as  they  went,  and  they 
did  not  pause  until  they  got  to  Finchley, 
where  they  drew  up  and  asked  at  a 
road-side  inn  if  their  horses  could  be 
kept  for  a  few  hours,  as  they  were  going 
to  call  upon  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  no  accommodation 
for  them.  The  answer  was,  of  course, 
in  the  affirmative,  and  they  left  thefr 
horses  well  housed  ;  then,  on  foot,  they 
turned  back  to  Highgate. 

On  the  road  they  made  w^hat  altera- 
tions in  their  apparel  were  in  their 
power  to  do,  so  that  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  lona^  straggling  High-street 
of  the  village,  they  could  hardly  have 
been  recognised  as  the  same  two  per- 
sons who  had  lidden  through  it  only 
half  an  hour  before  at  a  canter. 

The  Gate- house  Tavern  at  Highgate 
stood  then  upon  the  same  spot  that  it 
does    now,  only  the    old   building  has 
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disappeared  and  the  modern  structure, 
although  bearing  the  same  name,  is  not 
that  which  was  at  one  time  rather  noto- 
rious as  a  baiting  place  for  the  knights 
of  the  road. 

The  change  that  Turpin  and  Jack 
had  made  in  their  appearance  was  rather 
for  the  better,  as  regarded  their  respect- 
ability and  their  looks,  and  they  were 
received  at  the  Gate-house  with  usual 
courtesy  as  gentlemen,  although  there 
was  a  little  surprise  at  their  appearing 
at  such  an  hour  as  that.  Still,  there 
was  then  so  much  traffic  on  the  Great 
North  Road,  that  the  hotels  and  inns 
were  all  open  all  the  night. 

All  that  they  ordered  was  some  mulled 
wine  and  a  couple  of  beds,  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
they  were  accommodated  with;  and  then 
Dick  Turpin,  as  tie  shook  hands  with 
Jack  for  the  night,  said — 

•'  Get  some  sleep.  Jack.  Remember 
that  we  can  just  now  do  nothing,  but 
that  if  we  are  ever  to  do  anything  for 
Claude  it  must  be  by  exertions  that  will 
require  a' I  our  strength  and  power,  so 
we  ought  to  take  care  of  ourselves." 

"  You  are  right,  Dick.  Good-night !" 

They  parted  for  the  night,  and  Dick 
Turpin  threw  himself  upon  the  bed, 
having  only  taken  otF  his  coat  and  his 
boots,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  Poor 
Jack,  on  the  contrary,  sat  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  ordered  a  fire  to  be  lit  in  Jiis 
room ;  and  thus,  for  hour  after  hour,  he 
sat,  gazing  at  the  burning  embers,  and 
in  deep  and  profound  thought  regarding 
the  position  of  Claude  Duval. 

It  was  not  until  the  dim  light  of 
early  dav/n  began  to  peep  in  at  the 
window  of  the  bedroom  that  Jack  fell 
into  an  uneasy  slumber;  andthenhe  was 
haunted  with  horrible  dreams,  and  he 
fancied  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
crowd,  that,  with  uproarious  shouts, 
surrounded  a  scaffold,  upon  which  he 
could  see  Claude  Duval  about  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. With  all  his  exertion  he  could 
not  get  at  him,  and  when  he  tried  to 
■call  to  him,  he  found  that  his  voice  had 
turned  to  a  weak  whisper. 

With  all  the  fright  and  terror  of  the 
dream  upon  his  mind.  Jack  started  and 
awoke,  upon  hearing  some  one  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  room. 

"Who  is  there?"  he  died.  "Who 
is  there  ?'* 


'*  Don't  you  know  me,  Jack  ?"  said 
Dick.     "  Open  the  door." 

Jack  did  so,  and  Dick  Turpin  en- 
tered the  room. 

'* Why,  Jack,"  he  said,  "you  have 
not  slept  a  bit." 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  have,"  said  Jack,  with  a 
shudder.  '*  I  have  had  too  much  sleep.'* 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXVII. 

THE    ST.    James's    chronicle    gives 

NEWS    TO    DICK     TURPIN     AND     SIX 
TEEN- STRING   JACK. 

Dick  could  not  but  S3e  by  the  face  of 
Jack  that  he  had  passed  but  a  very 
indifferent  night,  and  he  shook  his  head 
as  he  said — 

"  Jack— Jack,  have  you  been  hus- 
banding your  strength  as  I  asked  you 
to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  do 
something  for  Claude  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Jack,  after  a  pause. 

*'  I  thought  not.'* 

"  But  I  will,  Dick.  The  morning^ 
light  has  brought  something  like  peace 
to  me,  and  I  feel  mucn  better  than  I 
did.  I  am  getting  more  myself.  You 
shall  not  have  cause  to  complain  of  me 
again.     But  I  have  had  such  a  dream.' 

"A  dream?'* 

"  Oh,  yes.  You  smile,  Dick,  but  it 
was  a  dreadful  dream.  I  thought 
thBt -" 

"  Hold,  for  mercy's  sake.  Jack !  If 
3'ou  don't  wish  to  give  me  the  horrors 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  I  beg  you  won't 
tell  me  anything  about  your  dream.  Do 
you  know,  it  almost  drives  me  crazy 
when  I  hear  any  one  begin  with  '  I 
thought  that  I  was  so-and-so,  and  then 
I  thought,'  and  so  on.  Come — come, 
Jack,  chase  such  nonsense  from  your 
brain.  You  know  that  one  who  was 
better  acquainted  with  human  nature 
than  either  your  or  I  are  has  said — 

•  We  are  such  things  as  dreams  are  made  of.'  " 

*'Yes,  I  remember;  and  he  likewise 
says — 
'And  our  little  life  is  rounded  by  a  sleep.' 

I  wish  that  mine  were  so.  I 
should  like  to  close  my  eyes  for  once 
and  for  ever.  But  I  have  promised  you 
that  1  will  make  no  more  such  allusions, 
or  give  way  to  such  feelings,  and  I  will 
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keep  my  word.     Only  tell  me  what  you 
would  have  me  do." 

*'Why,  iu  the  first  place,  Jack,  I 
would  have  you  attend  to  what  I  con- 
sider is  of  the  greatest  importance  just 
now  to  us  both. 

"  What  is  that,  Dick?" 

"  Breakfast." 

**  Ah !  I  might  have  guessed  what 
you  were  going  to  say.  Well,  be  it  so. 
1  will  not  say  that  it  will  be  unwelcome 
to  me,  and  1  hope  that  by  the  time  it 
is  over,  we  shall  hear  something  of 
Claude  Duval." 

"  If  the  newspapers  reach  here  by 
that  time,  of  course  we  shall.  Let  us 
order  breakfast  in  a  private  room,  and 
ask  for  the  morning  paper  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  got ;  but  we  must  not  appear 
to  be  too  anxious  about  it,  you  know." 

"Oh,  no— no." 

"  I  will  be  careful." 

The  Gate-house  Tavern  at  Highgate, 
was  a  very  large  old  ramblinof  house, 
and  there  were  so  many  rooms  in  it 
upon  the  first  floor,  that  twenty  people 
might  almost  have  breakfasted  quite 
privately,  so  that  Dick  Turpin  and 
Jack  had  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  getting 
accommodated.  In  the  course  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  a  good  breakfast  of  hot 
coffee,  rolls,  ham,  and  fine  fresh  but- 
ter, and  plenty  of  cream,  was  before 
them,  to  which  they  did  justice.    . 

The  room  that  they  were  in  was  a 
very  pretty  one,  so  far  as  its  aspect 
w^as  concerned,  for  it  looked  upon  one 
of  the  ponds  that  were  in  the  town,  and 
there  grew,  close  up  to  the  window,  a 
plum  tree,  some  of  the  think  old 
branches  of  which  were  half  inclined  to 
make  their  way  into  the  apartment, 
and,  as  it  was,  the  leaves  rattled  in  the 
morning  air  against  the  window  panes. 

"  You  can  let  us  have  a  newspaper,'* 
said  Dick  to  the  waiter. 

"  Yes,  sir,  yesterday's." 

"  Thank  you  ;  that  will  do  till  to- 
day's comes.  When  do  you  have 
it?" 

"The  post-boy  drops  them  at  the 
door,  sir,  at  ten  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing." 

"Thank  you  ;  that  will  do." 

The  waiter  bowed  himself  out.  An 
hour  had  yet  to  be  passed  before  the 
time  when  the  post-boy  would  leave 
the  papers  of  that  morning ;  so  Dick 


and  Jack  wiled  away  the  time  as  well 
as  they  could  j  and  there  was  one  thing 
that  they  made  up  their  minds  to, 
which  was,  that  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  get  some  cash  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

"My  exchequer,"  said  Dick,  "  ia 
rather  on  the  wane,  and  I  think  we 
are  bound  to  keep  our  appointment 
with  the  porter  at  the  inn." 

"  Do  you  think  heremains  true  to  us?" 

"  Indeed,  I  do." 

'*  Well,  then,  let  him  have  his  money 
by  all  means,  Dick,  if  we  can  get  it ; 
and  the  only  way  we  can  do  so,  is  by 
going  on  the  road  to-night,  and  seeing 
what  kind  of  luck  we  shall  have.  I 
know,  too,  ihat  Claude  has  little  or  no 
money  ;  therefore,  if  he  still  lives,  we 
must  take  care  to  get  some  for  him." 

"  The  St.  James  s  Chronicle,  gentle- 
men," said  the  waiter,  as  he  laid  the 
paper,  still  damp  from  the  press,  upon, 
the  table. 

Jack  did  not  dare  to  look  at  the 
waiter  lest  he  should  perceive  the 
anxiety  which  was  but  too  manifest 
upon  his  face ;  so  he  hid  it  in  his 
pocket  handkerchief  until  the  man  had 
gone  out  of  the  room,  and  then  Dick 
took  up  the  paper  with  a  grave  coun- 
tenance. 

"  What  does  it  say  ?'*  gasped  out 
Jack. 

"  Have  patience,  and  compose  your- 
self.    Recollect  where  we  are." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes.     But  look  at  once  " 

*^  Hush  !  iwill  read  to  you  all  that 
concerns  us  in  a  voice  loud  enough 
for  us  to  hear  ;  but  not  loud  enough 
for  any  one  else  to  overhear,  I  hope." 

"  Do  so,  Dick.  I  feel  that  my  agita- 
tion is  too  great  to  permit  me  to  read  it. 
for  myself." 

Dick  unfolded  the  paper,  and,  as  a 
heading  to  one  of  the  columns  on  the 
inside,  he  saw  the  words,  "Capture 
of  the  notorious  Claude  Duval.  Dread- 
ful aflfray  in  the  Old  Bailey." 

"Here  it  is,"  he  said.  *' Listen 
noWp  Jack,  and  whatever  I  read,  do  not 
let  yojr  feelings  get  the  better  of  you." 

*'  I  will  not,  I  promise  you  that, 
Dick,  if  you  will  solemnly  promise  not 
to  keep  a  word  of  the  statement  from 
me, 

"  Upon  my  word  I  will  not," 

Jack    sat    with    his     hands   tightly 
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clasped  together,  and  in  profound 
silence,  while  Dick  Turpin  read  as  fol- 
io ^'s  : — 

•'  Last  night,  or  rather  at  an  early 
hour  this  morning,  the  Old  Bailey  and 
its  neighbourhood  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  indescribable  confusion  and 
alarm,  by  a  scene  which  took  place 
nearly  opposite  to  the  entrance  of 
Newgate^  concerning  which,  we  will 
endeavour  to  give  our  readers  the  full 
particulars. 

*'  It  appears  that  the  daring  exploits 
of  the  notorious  Claude  Duval  had  so 
far  attracted  the  altention  of  the  highest 
authorities,  that  it  was  deemed  desira- 
ble to  resort  to  extraordinary  means 
for  his  apprehension,  and,  after  the 
most  diligent  inquiries,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  fem.a!e  of  doubtful  charac- 
ter, whom  he  calls  bis  wife,  was  con- 
cealed at  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ealing.  It  was  then  resolved  at  once 
to    apprehend    this    person,  and   her 


"  Yes.     Shall  I  read  on  V 

"Is  there  more?" 

"There  ie,  Jack.  The  account  goes 
on  to  another  hour  or  two." 

"  Yes.     Let  me  know  all." 

Dick  now  read  in  a  subdued  tone, 
which  betrayed  considerable  emotion. 

"We  stop  the  press  to  announce 
shortly,  that  the  female  who  was  the 
original  cause  of  the  f?'acas  is  no  more. 
She  expired  in  the  prison  at  about 
half-past  four  this  morning,  making 
the  fourth  victim  already  dead  upon 
this  extraordinary  and  desperate  oc- 
casion." 

"  Dead  V*  said  Dick.  "  So  poor  Cicely 
is  dead,  after  all.  Killed  in  a  street 
brawl  at  last." 

**  It  seems  so  " 

*'  Alas,  poor  girl !  It  is  a  sad  fate 
for  her.     Is  it  not  so,  Dick  ?" 

"  It  is,  indeed." 

*'  After  this,  Claude  will  not  look  up. 
He  will    abandon  hope.     He  will  not 


capture  v/as  cleverly  accomplished  by  a    even  try  to  escape  now,  poor  fellow! 


couple    of   active    officers   from    Bow 
Street. 

"  Upon  the  coach,  in  which  she  was 
being  conveyed  to  Newgate  reaching 
the  corner  of  the  Old  Bailey,  it  appears 
that  a  most  daring  attempt  wfis  made 
to  rescue  het',  by  three  mounted  men, 
who  shot  one  of  the  officers  dead  on 
the  spot,  and  then  proceeded  to  relf  ase 
the  female  from  the  carriage.  The 
alarm,  however,  was  given,  and  a  strong 


And  if  we  see  him,  he  will  tell  us  that 
the  best  and  the  kindest  thing  we  can 
do  for  him,  is  to  let  him  die.  I  know 
that  that  is  vvhat  he  will  say  to  us." 

*'  Yes,  Jack,  in  the  first  flush  of  his 
despair  Claude  Duval  may  say  so,  and 
may  feel  so,  but  that  will  pass  away 
again." 

"  Think  you  so  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  Jack,  and  so  we  will 
not  take  such  an  answer  from  him,  if 


force  coming  from  Newgate,  succeeded  ;  we  shouid  succeed  at  all  in  seeing  him. 
in  capturing  one  of  the  ruffians,  wlio  \  This  has,  indeed,  been  a  sad— a  very 
turned   out  to  be   no   other  than  the   sad  adventure." 
notorious  Claude  Duval  himself.  I      *' Is  there  no  more  ?" 

**  We  regret  to  say  that  in  the  weZee  I  "No — do.  Stop  I  What  is  this? 
no  fewer  than  four  officers  have  received  '  Oh,  only  some  editorial  remarks  ;  '  We 
severe  wound?,  and  two  have  been  shot !  congratulate  the  respectable  portion  of 
dead  upon  the  spot.  The  female,  too,  society  upon  the  apprehension  of  the 
who  had  been  placed  upon  a  horse,  in  |  notorious  Claude  Duval  the  highway- 
order  to  effect  her  escape,  was  badly  {  man,  who,  no  doubt,  will  now  expiate 
Vv'ounded.  (  his  offences   against  the   safety   of  his 


*'  Claude  Duval  himself  is  now  in 
Newgate,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  a 
very  few  hours  his  associates  will  Uke- 
wise  be  in  custody.' 

Dick  paused,  and  looked  at  Jack.  He 
was  very  pale. 

*'  You  see.  Jack,"  said  Dick,  «'  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  Claude  being 
hurt  in  the  least." 

*'  No.  But  poor  Cicely— she  is  hurt 
badly." 


fellow-men  at  the  Old  Bailey." 

"  That  will  do  for  that,"  said  Jack. 
"They  will  all  have  a  kick  at  the  dead 
lion." 

"When  5'ou  have  quite  done  with 
the  paper,  gentlemen,"  said  the  waiter, 
popping  his  head  into  the  room,  *•  the 
gents  down  stairs  would  be  much 
obliged  if  you  could  let  them  have  it  " 
♦*0h,  certainly,"  said  Dick,  gaily. 
"  There  is  no  change   whatever  in  the 
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price  of  meat,  or  either  of  corn,  I 
see." 

"  Ain't  there,  sir  ?" 

*'  No.  You  can  take  the  paper. 
Thank  you." 

*'  Thank  you,  sir.     Coming — coming 


•coramg 


The  bells  below  were  ringing  vio- 
lently, and  the  waiter  rushed  out  of 
the  room  with  the  St.  James's  Chroni- 
cle in  his  hand. 

It  was  then  that  Dick  Turpin  and 
Jack  looked  at  each  other  in  silence  for 
some  few  minutes,  and  Dick  was  just 
about  to  say  something,  when  the  door 
of  the  room  was  abruptly  opened,  and 
a  man,  attired  in  a  rough  great  coat, 
made  his  appearance  in  the  room. 
The  moment  he  saw  that  some  one  was 
there,  he  drew  back,  saying — 

'*  Beg  pardon,  gentlemen.  Didn't 
know  anybody  was  m  this  room." 

He  was  gone,  then,  before  Dick  or 
Jack  could  make  any  reply  to  himj 
but  to  the  surprise  of  Dick,  Jack 
slowly  rose,  and  going  to  the  door,  he 
locked  it  carefully,  and  likewise  slid 
a  bolt  that  was  in  the  lower  part  of 
it  into  its  place. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Jack  ?" 

*'  Did  you  know  that  man  ?  But 
no.  Why  do  I  ask  you  ?  Of  course 
you  did  not,  or  you  would  not  sit  so 
quietly  there." 

'^  Who  IS  he  V  said  Dick,  starting 
up. 

"Hush! — hush!  We  must  make 
no  noise.  You  have  heard  of  a  Bow- 
street  runner  named  Godfrey,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

''Yes.     By  Jove,  I  have." 

"That's  the  man,  then." 

Dick  mechanically  produced  a  pistol. 

"  Put  it  up  a^ain,"  said  Jack.  "  It 
is  of  no  use.  By  the  sound  of  voices, 
there  are  plenty  of  people  down  stairs, 
and  although  we  might  take  a  life  or 
two,  we  should  be  sure  to  be  over- 
powered in  the  long  run.  Force  will 
do  nothing  for  us  in  this  emergency,  I  , 
assure  you,  Dick." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Turpin,  as  he 
put   the  pistol  into    his  pocket  again.  ' 
"You   are    quite  right,  Jack.      I  am  | 
enraged,  however,  at — at——"" 

''  At  what,  Dick  ?"' 

*'  Pardon  me  for  saying  it,  but  I  was 


about  to  add,  at  your  coolness  and  deci- 
sion. Jack." 

"  Danger  awakens  me  to  the  full  use 
of  all  nay  faculties,  1  think,"  said  Jack, 
"And  now  I  tell  you  that  my  opinion  is: 
this  Godfrey  only  came  up  stairs  to  look 
on,  and  that  it  wa-^  no  mistake  his  open- 
ing the  door  of  this  room.  I  think  that 
he  knows  us,  too,  Dick." 

"  The  devil  you  do  !" 

**  Yes  ;  and  that  he  is  now  organizing 
a  plan  for  our  capture.  We  must  con- 
coct some  plan,  or  we  are  lost,  at  once  !* 

"  To  be  sure.     The  window  !" 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  What  do  you 
hear  ?" 

"  Footsteps  upon  the  stairs,  and  low 
voices.  They  come  nearer.  Jack.  Open 
the  window,  that's  a  good  fellow  !  I  am 
quite  convmced  now  that  there  are  a 
dozen  people  slowly  creeping  up  the  old 
stairs.  The  window.  Jack  ! — the  win- 
dew  !  But  don't  make  any  noise  over  it, 
or  we  are  lost !  That  will  do.  Bravo ! 
that  will  do  !" 

"  Are  they  coming  yet,  Dick  ?" 

''  They  are  ;  but  they  come  slow,  for 
they  think  to  take  us  by  surprise,'^ 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXVIII. 

DICK   AND    JACK  GO  UPON  THE    HEATH, 
AND  MAKE  A  TRAVELLER  DISBURSE, 

Jack,  while  Dick  was  listening  with- 
in some  couple  of  yards  or  so  of  the 
door,  had  so  cautiously  opened  the  win- 
dow of  the  room  that  it  made  not  the 
least  noise.  Those  who  were  coming 
np  to  the  apartment  from  below  were 
evidently  coming  with  extreme  care ; 
and  no  doubt  "they  were  marshalled  by 
Godfrey,  the  officer,  who  contemplated 
making  a  secure  capture,  even  if  it  were 
at  the  expense  of  a  life  or  two. 

"  Come,"  said  Jack. 

Dick,  quite  noiselessly,  went  towards 
the  window.  There  was  a  good  view 
of  a  garden  below ;  but  the  height  was 
very  inconsiderable  indeed,  and,  besides, 
by  the  assis-ance  of  the  plum-tree  there 
could  be  no  possible  trouble  in  the  way 
of  descending. 

What  a  mercy  for  them  it  was  that 
they  had  not  their  horses  there  at  such 
a  time ! 

"  After  you,  Jack,"  said  Dick,  in  a 
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low  tone.  "  After  3'ou.  Let  us  be  off 
at  once,  if  we  can.  Get  out  at  the 
window.'* 

"No,  no— go  first." 

Tap !  tap !  came  gently  at  the  door 
of  the  room.  There  was  no  time  to 
parley  about  precedence,  and  Dick  at 
once  got  out,  and  slid  down  to  the  ground 
comfortably  enough  by  the  aid  of  the 
plum-tree.  Jack  got  out  of  the  window, 
too  ;  but  as  he  held  on  to  the  tree,  he 
gently  and  noiselessly  closed  the  case- 
ment again. 

"  That  may  give  us  five  minutes* 
stretch,"  he  said  ;  "  and  a  minuet  is 
novv  to  us  as  good  as  a  life.*' 

'*  Good  !"  said  Dick.     *'  Come  on  !" 

They  were  both  in  the  garden,  now. 
A  low  fence  was  at  the  other  end  of  it, 
and  it  was  by  that  means  only  shielded 
from  the  high  road  through  the  village, 
so  that  it  was  a  hazardous  thing  to 
cross  that  fence  at  all.  But  that  was 
no  time  for  doubts  or  hesitations,  and 
they  ran  across  the  garden  till  they  got 
to  a  kind  of  outhouse ;  but  the  moment 
they  reached  that,  a  voice  said — 

*'  Hilloa  !  who  are  you  ?" 

Dick  looked  into  the  outhouse,  and 
he  saw  a  lad  cleaning  shoes  and  boots, 
and' looking  with  amazement  at  them 
both. 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Dick.  "  Tfs 
only  a  joke  !  You  didn't  see  us,  mind, 
or  we  shall  lose  our  wager/' 

"  Wager  ?'* 
^     "  Yes,  to  be  sure.    There's  your  share 
of  it  for  not  seeing  us." 

Dick  placed  some  five  or  six  guineas 
— he  did  not  wait  to  see  how  many 
there  were— in  the  hands  of  the  boy, 
^'ho  immediately  transferred  them  to 
iiis  pocket,  as  he  said— 

"  I  am  blind  and  deaf,  too,  gentle- 
men/* 

*'  That's  right.  We  want  to  leave 
the  garden."  '      ' 

*' This  way.     Hilloa  !'* 

A  loud  crash  at  that  moment  came 
upon  all  their  ears.  The  door  of  the 
room  so  lately  occupied  by  Dick  and 
Jack  had  been  bui;st  open  by  Godfrey, 
the  officer,  and  they  knew  that  they  had 
not  another  moment  to  spare. 
,  "  Quick !"  said  Dick,  *'  which  is  the 
way?" 

♦'  Here  you  are,"  said  the  lad,  as  he 
opened  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  out- 


house that  led  at  once  into  the  village, 
close  to  the  top  of  a  lane. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Dick.  «  Come 
on,  Jack." 

They  did  not  pause  another  moment, 
butcowering  down,  they  ranalon^'by  the 
garden  railings  of  an  old  redbrick  house, 
and  then  past  a  blacksmith's  forge,  till 
they  got  to  the  top  of  the  lane,  down 
which  they  dashed  at  great  speed. 
Those  who  know  the  lane,  know  that 
it  goes  downhill  from  Highgate  for 
some  distance,  and  that  circumstance 
gave  the  fugitives  a  great  advantage  in 
the  speed  they  made.  The  hour  was 
one  at  which  not  many  persons  were 
about,  so  that  they  escaped  observation 
from  any  chance  passenger  in  the  lane, 
and  Jack  who  was  foremost,  cried  out  to 
Dick—  ; 

"  Follow  me  ;  I  know  every  inch^of 
this  neighbourhood.  Make  no  scruple 
of  following  me,  Dick/' 

**  All's  right.  Jack.  I  will  keep  up 
with  you." 

After  they  had  got  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  down  the  lane,  now.  Jack 
made  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  right,  and 
burst  his  way  through  the  hedge  that 
skirted  the  road.  Dick  followed  him, 
and  then  they  both  set  to  work  to  pull 
the  bushes  and  blackthorn  over  the 
gap  they  had  made  in  getting  through 
the  hedge,  so  that  it  should  not  be  ob- 
served.    It  was  then  that  Dick  said — 

*'  Jack,  I  think  we  have  done  them !" 

*'  Don't  holloa  before  you  are  out  of 
the  wood,  Dick." 

**  No,  but  there  is  a  chance  now.*' 

"  There  is,  and  a  good  one,  too.  If 
we  keep  along  this  way  at  the  back  of 
this  side  of  Highgate,  we  shall  reach 
Finchley  over  the  fields ;  and  I  do  think 
if  we  can  once  get  our  horses  we  shall 
give  them  the  slip." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it.'* 

On  Jack  dashed  across  a  wide  mea- 
dow, and  then  they  came  to  another 
hedge,  at  the  base  of  which  was  rather 
a  brawling,  formidable  water  course. 
That  was  no  time  to  stop  for  trifles,, 
though,  and  they  both  jumped  it  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  and  scram- 
bled up  the  bank  on  the  other  side,  little 
heeding  the  clay  and  mud  that  stuck  to 
their  hands  and  clothes.  There  was  a 
turnip-field  on  the  other  side  of  that 
hedge. 
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Through  the  turnips  they  went  at  a 
good  rate. 

"Hoi!  hoi!"  cried  a  man  with  a 
smock  frock  on.  '*  Hoi  !  Ti.at  won't 
do,  you  must  not  come  there,  you  know. 
Go  back." 


"I  think  I  see  it,*'  said  Dick. 

The  man  began  to  run    after    th 
but  ihey  had  got  the  siart  of  him,  ar .: 
they  cleared  the  hedge  on  the  other  side 
of  his  turnip  field,  and  got  into  a  mea 
dow  before  he  was  half-way  towards  it. 


TUP.PIN   AND   JACK   RECOGMISEU   BY    THE   OFFIChR   AT    THE    GAT.  O-iOUSE   TAVEKN. 


*'0n — or,"'  said  Jack.  "  \Ye  won't 
give  up  our  speed,  Dick;  till  we  cannot 
help  it.     On— onjl" 

"All's  light,"  wa3  Dick's  response, 
and  over  the  field  they  went.    But  now 


they  came  to  rather  a  serious  obstacle. 
A  wall,  encircling  soune  garden,  skirted 
a  long  way  out  to  the  left,  right  into 
the  fields.  It  was  oo  /ormidable  a 
thing  to  try  to   surmount^  so   they  had 
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no  resource  but  to  go  round  it,  which 
with  great  regret  tney  did  ;  but  they 
found  that  on  the  other  bide  there  was 
an  enclosed  paddock,  with  some  cattle 
in  it.  No  doubt  that  was  private  pro- 
perty, and  they  were  trespassing  fey 
going  through  it;  but  they  did  not  stand 
upon  ceremony,  but  vaulting  the  pailing, 
over  they  went. 

Their  progress  was  rather  accelerated 
across  this  paddock  by  a  young  ox 
taking  it  into  his  head  to  run  after 
them,  with  the  idea  that  they  were  run- 
ning away  from  him  ;  and  as  they  did  not 
admire  being  tossed,  they  got  out  of 
that  individual's  way  as  quickly  as  they 
could,  and  then  Jack  paused,  and  held 
his  hand  to  his  side,  as  he  said— 

"  Done  up,  Dick.'' 

'■'  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  said  Dick, 
"  We  have  run  a  mile." 

"  Have  we,  though?" 

••  To  be  sure  we  have,  and  I  would 
rather  slacken  my  pace  a  little,  I  assure 
you." 

"  Then  I  may  well  feel  exhausted. 
But,  Dick,  if  you  think  you  can  go  on 
a  little  faster  than  I  can  you  know, 
you  bad  better  do  so,  and  let  me  come 
at  my  leisure.     Save  yourself,  Dick." 

•*Pho!  pho!  Jack,  don't  be  saying 
teuch  things  to  me,  old  fellow,  at  this 
time  of  day.  We  will  sink  or  swim 
together.  If  the  Philistines  catch  one 
of  us,  they  may  as  well  catch  both. 
You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
come  to  a  dead  stop?" 

"  Oh,  no — no.  I  am  better  now.  A 
pain  caught  me  in  the  side  that  was  all, 
but  it  has  gone  again,  Dick,  and  1  can 
get  on,  though  not  so  fast." 

"Allow  me  to  say,  that  there  is  no 
occasion  now  for  such  a  mad  sort  of 
hurry  about  it,  Jack," 

''  No — no,  not  so  much  occasion 
certainly,  Dick,  that  I  admit  freely. 
There  is  not  so  much  occasion  ;  but 
still,  our  horses  are  some  distance  off, 
and  the  sooner  we  get  to  them  the 
better  it  will  be.'* 

"  No  doubt ;  but  let  us  regu'ate  the 
pace,  now.  Stop  a  bit,  though.  Jack, 
altogether."' 

"  What  for,  Dick  ?" 

"  I  will  git  upon  this  stile,  and  take 
a  look  about  me.     Perhaps  I  shall  see 
that,  not  being  pursued,  we  can  take  j 
things  a  little  easier  altogether.     You 


lie  down  while  I  make  an  observation 
of  as  extended  a  character  as  I  can." 

Jack  flung  himself  upon  the  grass, 
and  a^rer  che  race  that  he  had  had  it 
was  a  great  relief  for  him  to  do  so,  in- 
deed ;  and  Dick  climbed  right  on  to 
the  top  bar  of  the  stile  they  were  close 
to,  and  holding  right  on  by  the  branch 
of  an  alder  tree,  he  was  able  to  see  far 
away  across  the  meadows, 

"  Not  a  soul,"  he  said. 

"  That's  a  mercy, "  said  Jack. 

"Only  our  friend,  the  ox  yonder, 
very  angry  at  our  escape.  That  is  the 
only  enemy;  but  I  am  sure,  upon  my 
life.  Jack,  1  don't  think  that  in  all  my 
experience  I  ever  had  such  a  desperately 
narrow  escape  as  this  of  to-day." 

"  It  was  a  close  touch." 

'*  Much  too  close  to  be  at  all  pleasant, 
T  can  assure  you.  But  we  will  go  on, 
though  we  need  not  hu'ry  ourselves." 

Dick  descended  from  his  elevated 
position,  and  then  Jack,  having  found 
much  relief  to  the  pain  in  bis  side  from 
the  few  minutes'  rest  he  had  bad,  rose, 
and  they  went  on  at  a  brisk  walk  only. 

They  came  now  to  several  openings  to 
the  right,  which,  if  they  had  chesen  to- 
avail  themselves  of,  would  have  taken 
them  into  the  main  road  ;  but  they  did 
not  think  it  at  all  prudent  to  do  so. 
They  kept  in  the  fields  until  they  saw 
the  house  at  which  they  had  left  their 
horses  ;  and  they  considered  that  there 
would  surely  be  some  back  way  to  it 
from  the  fields. 

Just  as  they  were  talking  about  that 
probability,  they  came  upon  one  of  the 
openings  we  have  mentioned  as  leading 
to  the  mam  road,  and  as  they  did  so,  they 
heard  the  clatter  of  horses  feet.  They 
drew  back,  and  flung  themselves  flat 
upon  the  grass,  by  the  side  of  some  tim- 
ber that  had  been  recently  felled  ;  and 
they  saw  six  horsemen  come  up,  and 
panse  at  the  entrance  to  the  turning 
that  led  into  the  fields.  There  was  a 
cottage  with  a  garden  full  of  clothes 
hanging  out  to  dry  at  the  corner  ©f  the 
turning.     ' 

"  Hoi !  hilloa  !'*  cried  one  of  the 
horsemen.  "  House  !  house !  Is  any- 
body at  home  ?" 

'*  What  is  the  matter?"  said  a  female 


voice. 

**  Have  you  seen  a  couple  of 
pass  here,  my  good  woman  ?" 


men. 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  What  do  I  care 
about  them  ?  I  don't  attend  to  whether 
men  pass  or  not.*' 

"Well,  but  have  you?" 

*'Go  along  with  you,  do,  and  don't 
bother  1  No,  I  haven't.  There,  now, 
I  suppose  that  will  satisfy  you.  But  I 
have  seen  a  boy  and  a  cow." 

•'  It's  out  of  the  question  that  they 
could  have  got  this  far,"  said  another 
of  the  mounted  men,  "even  allowing 
that  they  took  this  road  at  all.  They 
are  hid  in  Highgate,  somewhere,  that  is 
my  opinion.** 

"Well,  well,**  cried  he  who  had  first 
spoken,  "  let  us  come  on.*' 

They  rode  off  at  a  sharp  trot. 

*'  What  the  deuce  are  they  going  to 
do  ?"  said  Dick. 

**  Give  notice,  most  likely,"  replied 
Jack,  "to  the  different  villages  all  down 
the  road  that  if  we  are  seen  we  are  to 
be  secured,  if  possible.  They  will  stop 
at  every  public-house,  including  that  at 
which  our  horses  are  j  but  as  ihey  will 
mention  two  men  and  not  two  horses, 
they  will  get  no  news  of  us,  I  think  ; 
and  our  best  plan  is  to  let  them  get  a 
good  quarter  of  an  hour's  start  of  us 
now." 

"  Be  it  so.  Jack.  It's  a  rest  at  the 
same  time,  if  you  are  at  all  comlortably 
situated.     Are  you  so  ?" 

•*  Oh,  yes !  yes !  But  this  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  that  you  are  accustomed 
to,  Dick." 

**  Why,  no,  I  cant  say  it  is ;  but 
variety,  you  know,  Jack,  is  charming." 

Jack  shook  his  head. 

*'  Not  this  sort  of  variety.  A  suc- 
cession of  pleasures  may  be  delightful 
enough,  but  a  succession  cf  risks,  such 
as  have  fallen  to  our  share  lately,  I  must 
confess  I  don't  exactly  like  so  well. 
We  have  fallen  upon  cruel  times,  Tur- 
pin." 

•*  We  have,  so  tar  as  poor  Claude  is 
concerned;  hut  if  he  were  with  us  I 
should  not  much  mind  our  present  situa- 
tion." 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  a  dreadful  thing,  Dick 
Turpin,  when  you  come  to  consider  that 
here  we  are,  like  a  couple  of  Esaus — all 
men's  hands  are  lifted  against  us,  and 
our  hands  are  lifted  against  all  men  ! 
Here  weare  in  our  native  country,  out- 
casts and  wanderers  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth — hunted  like  wild  beasts  from 


'  town  to  country,  and  from  country  to 
town — a  price  put  upon  our  heads,  and 
our  deaths  considered  not  only  a  lawful 
act  but  a  pub'ic  benefit.  This  is  adrcad 
ful  state  of  things,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Sixteen  stringed  Jack,'*  said  Dick, 
"  allow  me  to  advise  you  to  leave  the 
profession,  and  to  go  into  the  church. 
1  have  heard  of  many  a  fellow  who  has 
tried  the  road,  and  found  he  did  not 
get  on  there,  and  then  gone,  by  a  divine 
call,  of  course,  to  be  a  parson.  Why 
should  you  not  leave  the  road,  now,  and 
take  to  the  pal  pit  ?" 

**  Ah,  I  see  that  you  will  not  attend 
tome." 

"  Jack,  I  know,  and  you  know,  too 
that  we  cannot  be  no  other  than 
what  we  are.  Society  won't  own  us. 
Jack.  If  we  were  to  offer  ourselves  to 
the  community  at  large,  all  that  we 
should  get  for  our  repentance,  and  our 
wish  to  amend  our  ways,  would  te 
a  halter." 

"True.    That  is  true.'* 

"And,  therefore.  Jack,  do  not  let  us 
waste  our  time  in  vain  regrets.  We  are 
what  we  are,  so  such  we  must  remain. 
So,  now,  my  dear  fellow,  let  us  get  on 
and  secure  our  two  good  steeds.  We 
will  go  upon  Blackheath  and  Shooter's 
Hih  to-night ;  and  it  will  be  a  bad  thing 
if  between  us  we  cannot  get  some  good 
booty.  We  must  pay  our  friend  the 
watchman  of  the  inn  in  the  Old  Bailey 
a  part  of  his  debt,  if  we  cannot  con- 
veniently let  him  have  all  of  it.  Come 
on." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Jack.  "  Come 
on,  then.  There  is  truth  in  what  you 
say,  Dick." 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXiX. 

TAKES  A   GLAKCE    AT  THE  AFFAIRS   IN 

NEWGATE. 

They  found",  as  they  had  anticipated, 
that  there  was  a  back  entrance  from  the 
open  country  to  the  inn  at  which  they 
had  left  their  horses ;  and  as  they  were 
instantly  recognised  by  the  ostler,  they 
bad  no  difficulty  in  substantiating  their 
claim  to  their  cteeds. 

"  We  came  across  the  fields,"  said 
Dick,  as  he  saw  the  man  look  with 
some  surprise  at  the  condition  of  their 
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clothing,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  had 
suffered  not  a  little  in  their  headlong 
route.  We  came  across  the  fields,  but 
we  scarcely  found  the  meadows  dry 
enough" 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  man,  ** there's 
been  a  deal  of  rain,  and  they  won't  be 
dry  for  some  time,  I  take  it.  I'll  get  a 
brush  from  the  house,  sir,  and  rub  you 
down  a  bit." 

"  No,  thank  you.  Just  get  out  the 
horses,  and  we  will  be  off." 

"Yery  good,  sir.'* 

The  horses  were  brought  out,  but 
Jack  kept  a  good  eye  upon  the  road,  as 
he  could  not  exactly  take  upon  himself 
to  say  if  all  the  officers  had  ridden  past 
or  not,  although  a  party  of  them  had 
done  so.  Dick  paid  the  ostler  liberally, 
but  not  to  such  an  amount  as  to  create 
any  surprise  that  he  came  by  his  money 
too  easily,  and  they  both  mounted. 

*'  You'd  better  look  out  on  the  road, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  ostler,  *"'  for  they 
do  say  as  there's  a  couple  ©'highway- 
men on  it." 

"  Indeed  I     Who  says  so?" 

*'  Why,  the  officers  have  been  here, 
you  see,  and  they  says  so,  and  I  thought 
i  had  better  tell  you  of  it  in  case  you 
happened  to  see  anybody  on  the  road 
that  looked  like  'em." 

"Thank  you.     Good-day." 

The  ostler  touched  his  seal-skin  cap, 
and  then  Dick  and  Jack  rode  out  of  the 
inn-yard  into  the  open  road  in  the  most 
independent-looking  manner  in  all  the 
world,  if  they  had  been  magistrates 
of  the  country  they  eould  not  possibly 
have  looked  moee  cool  and  self-pos- 
sessed. 

"Jack,"  said  Dick,  "does  that  fel- 
low suspect  us  ?" 

"  Yes. " 

"  You  really  think  he  does  ?" 

"  I  saw  it  in  his  eyes,  Dick.  I  can- 
not take  upon  myself  to  say  whether  he 
raeans  to  do  anything  ornojt  contingent 
upon  his  suspiciotis,  but  that  he  does 
think  we  may  be  the  two  highwaymen 
he  spoke  of  is  certain  enough." 

"Confound  him!" 

*'  Nay,  we  ought  not  to  confound  him 
till  we  know  whether  he  is  inclined  to 
be  an  enemy  or  not  to  us.  Recollect 
that  he  mi.ht  have  detained  the  horses." 

"  True;  he  might  have  done  so ;  but 
as  we  have  got  t;.em,  I  rather  recoai-  i 


I  mend  a  good  canter,  or  perhaps  a  gaU 
lop." 

"  Fair  and  softly,  Dick.  We  will  get 
out  of  the  high  road  as  quick  as  we  can  ; 
that  will  be  one  good  job  done.     Ah  !* 

"  What's  the  matter,  Jack  ?" 

*'  Look !" 

Jack  did  look,  and  about  twenty  yards 
in  front  of  him  he  saw  a  man  on  horseback 
with  a  cutlass  by  his  side,  and  holsters 
to  his  saddle,  and,  altogether,  a  most 
mounted  police-officer- like  look  about 
him. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?'*  whispered 
Jack. 

"  Put  a  bold  face  upon  it,  and  ride 
up  to  him." 

Dick  did  so,  and  bolting  up  to  the 
man,  he  said,  in  a  voice  as  though,  he 
were  very  aRgry  about  something — 

"  Do  you  belong  to  the  police  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do,"  said  the  man. 

*'  Well.  I  only  wish  you  were  in  the 
fields  at  the  back  of  my  house,  instead 
of  being  on  the  road  here.  You  see  this 
horse  that  I  am  riding  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  very  nearly  had  him  stolen 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  from  my 
paddock,  at  the  back  of  Swains-lane  to 
the  north,  by  a  couple  of  men,  who 
were  skulking  about  there  for  no  good. 
They  ran  off  when  I  called  my  ser- 
vants." 

*'Two  men,  sir — on  foot  ?' 

"  On  foot,  of  course ;  but  they  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  be  on  foot  for  one 
moment  longer  than  it  would  take  them 
to  steal  a  horse.'' 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  ofScer,  "  can  you 
tell  me  which  way  they  went  ?'' 

"Yes.  Towards  Hampstead,  as  fast 
as  they  could." 

"  Hang  me,  if  I  didn't  think  they 
would  go  that  way,  only  Mr.  Godfrey 
would  not  have  it.  Thank  you,  sir,  for 
your  information.  The  two  men,  sir, 
are  notorious  highwaymen  that  we  are 
upon  the  look-out  for.    Good-day,  sir.* 

With  this,  the  officer,  who  was  com- 
pletely taken  in  by  the  bold,  angry,  and 
off-handed  manner  in  which  Dick  Tur- 
pin  had  spoken,  clapped  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  galloped  in  the  direction  of 
Mighgate,  to  give  the  news  that  he 
thought  he  had  now  gpt  of  the  fugi- 
tives. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Dick 
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*•  Yes,"  replied  Jack,  "  I  think  it  will. 
I  could  no  more  have  faced  the  fellow 
in  such  a  way,  and  looked  so  cool  and 
collected  while  I  spoke  to  him,  than  I 
could  have  flown/* 

"Oh,  Jack,  extraordinary  emergencies 
have  to  be  met  by  extraordinary  means, 
and  there  was  no  other  way  of  disarm- 
ing this  great  danger  but  by  looking  it 
steadily  in  the  face." 

"  Which,"  added  Jack,  *Ms  the  way 
to  disarm  and  to  vanquish  most  great 
dangers,  as  well  as  small  ones,  if  peo- 
ple could  but  be  brought  to  think  so." 

Dick  nodded,  as  an  acquiescence  to 
the  truth  of  this  proposition,  and  then 
they  went  on  for  about  a  mile  at  a  rate 
which  precluded  the  possibility  of  fur- 
ther conversation. 

It  was  no  easy  thing  to  find  direct 
routes  to  the  neighbourhood  they  wanted 
to  go  to  from  such  a  very  opposite  end 
of  the  suburbs  of  London  as  they  were 
now  at.  It  was  a  long  stretch  to  get 
to  Blackheath  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Finchley.  There  was  the  absolute 
necessity  of  crossing  the  Thames  some- 
where or  another;  and,  bej'ond  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  think  either  London 
Bridge  or  Blackfriars  at  all  safe  for  this 
purpose,  they  had  no  very  distinct  idea 
of  which  way  they  ought  to  go. 

After  about  a  mile  further,  they  kept 
down  a  turnino;  to  the  left,  which,  at  all 
events,  they  thought  was  the  best  way 
they  could  then  go  ;  and  Jack  called 
out  to  Dick,  saving— 

"Have  you  decided  upon  our  route, 
Turpin  ?'* 

"Troth!  no!  1  have  not.  Have 
your 

*'  Well,  of  course,  I  have  not  decided, 
because  that  is  for  you  to  dq,  as  well  as 
for  me ;  but  what  do  you  say  to  getting 
across  the  country,  now,  westward  to 
the  Edgeware  Road,  and  then  skirting 
the  parks,  and  getting  boldly  over  the 
bridge  at  Westminster?  If  we,  after 
that — admitting  that  we  get  so  far  in 
safety — keep  to  the  left,  we  must  come 
out  about  the  Old  Kent  Road,  and  then 
all  is  easy." 

*'That  will  do,  Jack.  Be  it  so.  I 
was  just  thinking  what  bridge  would  be 
the  best,  but  now  you  mention  West- 
minster, I  cannot  but  believe  that  it 
will  be  the  safest  for  us." 

"  The  distance,  too,  Dick,  will  not  be 


quite  so  great  as  it  might  look,  consi- 
dering where  we  now  are,  and  where  it 
is  we  want  to  go  to.'* 

"  Certainly  not.  That  will  do,  Jack, 
nicely.  How  far,  now,  should  you  say, 
at  a  rough  guess,  is  it  to  Blackheath, 
from  this  present  spot?" 

"  It  will  be  but  a  rough  guess,  Dick; 
but  talking  of  it  in  that  way,  and  not  at 
all  pledging  myself  to  accuracy  as  re- 
gards a  mile  or  two,  or,  perhaps,  three, 
I  should  say  it  is  thirteen  miles." 

Dick  nodded. 

"  Ah !  Jack  !"  he  said,  "  you  know 
the  country  round  about  London  pretty 
well,  I  do  think." 

"  Tolerably,"  said  Jack. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
confederates  to  seek  any  adventures  in 
the  day-time.  There  was  already  too 
much  racket  about  them,  and  too  much 
excitement  in  the  public  mind  concern- 
ing them  and  their  doings,  for  them  to 
run  more  risks  by  any  attempted  ex- 
ercise of  what  they  considered  to  be 
their  professional  calling  on  the  road, 
as  they  went  along.  They  thought, 
and  no  doubt,  upon  good  grounds,  that 
the  impression  would  still  be,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  officers,  and  the  part  of 
the  public,  that  they  werehanging  about 
the  northern  suburbs  of  the  metropolis, 
and  so,  their  sudden  appearance  at 
Blackheath  would  be  totally  unlooked 
for,  and  they  would  be  able  to  make, 
probably,  a  good  night's  work  of  it  in 
that  locality. 

How  far  this  calculation  was  correct 
or  not,  time,  and  a  very  short  time,  too, 
will  now  show  to  the  reader. 

The  Edgeware  Road  was  gained  by 
traversing  one  of  those  long  shady 
green  lanes  that  lie  between  it  and  the 
Great  North  Road  from  London,  and 
which  in  the  summer  time  have  such  a 
aelicate  freshness  and  thorougly  country 
aspect  about  them,  that  it  is  marvellous 
they  are  not  Letter  known  to  the  pale 
and  dust-covered  inhabitants  of  London. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  when  a  cockney 
and  his  family  goes  a  short  distance  into 
what  he  calls  the  country,  it  is  always 
upon  some  high  road,  until  he  comes  to 
a  public-house,  and  there  he  sits  him 
down  over  his  glass  until  it  is  tim^  for 
him  to  wend  hisw^ay  back  again  to  the 
pent-up,  confined  place  of  his  home 
azaia.      The  pleasant   out-of-the-way 
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spots — the  cool  lanes — the  verdant 
meadows,  are  as  much  unknown  to  the 
genuine  Londoner  as  though  they  were 
a  thousand  miles  away  from  him,  in- 
stead of  almost  at  his  very  door. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  DickTurpin 
aad  Jack  of  the  sixteen-strings  soon 
left  the  Edgeware  Road  behind  thera, 
and  made  their  way  down  Park  LaiiC 
without  any  molestation,  after  which 
they  got  through  a  portion  of  Piralico, 
and  fairly  emerged  close  to  West- 
minster Abb^y  and  within  sight  of 
Westminster  Bridge, 

They  could  but  feel  now  that  they 
were,  as  regarded  their  personal  safety, 
in  rather  a  dangerous  locality  for  West- 
minster was  better  protected  by  the 
police  than  any  other  locality,  of  Lon- 
don, on  account  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  importance  connected  with  the 
government,  who  resided  within  its 
limits.  Still  the  danger  was  that  of  a  few 
fleeting  minutes,  for  when  once  the 
bridge  should  be  crossed  they  would  be  in 
adifferent  region — for  squalid  and  dirty 
as  the  other  side  of  the  water  is  now, 
it  was  pretty,  and  cleanliness  and  beauty 
itself,  in  comparison  with  what  it  was 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

*'  Now,"  said  Dick,  as  they  cantered 
towards  the  bridge,  "  if  any  ofiBcer  of 
the  police  should  happen  to  see  and  re- 
cognise your  face  or  mine,  it  would  be 
a  capital  morning's  work  for  him. '^ 

*' It  would,  indeed,  unless  1  thought 
proper  to  reward  him  for  his  cleverness 
and  interfei  ence  with  a  bullet." 

Dick  laughed. 

*'l  don't  know,  Jaclc,  but  that  such 
a  thing  wou'd  serve  the  fellow  right, 
and  I  should  feel  myself  inclined  to  add 
to  the  reward  by  giving  him  another.'*^ 

They  reached  the  bridge,  however, 
and  HO  one  favoured  them  with  more 
than  a  mere  passing  glance,  so  that  the  r 
progress  might  be  said  to  be  exceed- 
ingly satisfactory  indeed,  so  far  ;  and 
so  the  moment  they  had  cossed  it  and 
were  in  the  old,  dirty,  and  squalid  road 
on  the  other  side,  Jack  drew  a  long 
breath,  as  he  said — 

**  Welcome  to  all  the  misery,  and  the 
squalor  and  the  dirt  of  over  the  wa'er. 
We  are  ahuudred  times  safer  here  than 
we  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge." 

"I  think  we  are,  Jack,  and  now  1 
have    good    hopes  that  we    shall  see 


Blackheath  to-night,  and  feel  something 
like  the  feelings  of  old  times  stealing 
over  us." 

"  Ah,  if  Claude  were  but  with  us  !" 

"Yes,  that  is  a  damper  indeed. 
Jack." 

"  It  is-.  1  do  not  wish  to  give  Way 
to  superstition,  but  with  a  shudder  I 
feel  as  if  a  something  whispered  to 
me  that  his  doom  is  sealed." 

"  What  mean  you  ?" 

"  I  think  that  his  time  has  come, 
Dick.'^ 

"  What !    For  death  ?" 

"  Ay,  Dick,  for  death !  I  wish  I 
did  not  think  it,  but  I  do  in  spite  of 
myself.  The  shadow  of  a  dreadful 
fate  for  Claude  Duval  seems  to  be  rest- 
ing upon  my  heart,  and  1  cannot  shake 
it  off" 

""  But  you  must  shake  it  off.  Jack.'* 

"  Alas,  I  cannot !" 

"Then  it  will  be  your  master,  and  it 
will  have  one  injurious  effect  which  you 
do  not  calc^ulate  upon,  if  you  do  not  rid 
yourself  of  it." 

''  What  is  that,  Dick  ?" 

"It  will  paralyse  your  energies  st) 
that,  taking  all  your  attempts  to  be  use- 
less, you  Will  fail  in  everything  that  you 
try  for  the  benefit  of  Claude  Duval." 

"  Oh,  n'o^no>  it  will  not  have  that 
effect,  Dick,  for  I  will  die  for  him  if  it 
be  requisite  ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  often 
wished  that  when  his  career  ended,  naine 
should  do  S3  likewise." 

"  I  could  heartily  scold  you,  Jact, 
for  giving  way  to  such  gloom,  but  I 
will  not.  Come  on  ait  a  good  canter 
now,  and  I'll  warrant  that  if  the  mooa 
peeps  down  upon  you  on  Blackheath 
to-night,  and  if  we  have  anything  in 
the  shape  of  good  fortune^  ybu'  will  be 
in  quite  a  different  frame  of  niind.^' 

"  I  hope  I  shall,  Dic'c." 

**  I  know  you  will.     This  is  the  paXJe  j 
to  go  at.     How  the  fo'ks    look   at  us. 
Jack,  as  we  pelt  along  ;  we  are  creating 
what  may  be  called  a  sensation.     Mind 
that  pig,  Jack." 

Jack  had  very  nearly  ridden  over  a 
pig  who  was  basking,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  term,  in  the  kennel,  with 
a  depth  of  about  six  inches  of  very 
luxurious  mud  about  him. 

Jack,  however,  did  not  ride  over  thfe' 
pig,  but  jumped  over  that  obese  and 
alderman -like    individual,    and-     they 
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paced  their  way  till  they  got  into  the 
Old  Kent  Road,  and  then  at  a  more 
moderate  pece  they  entered  Greenvvichj 
having  done  the  distance  from  Finch- 
ley,  which  was  rather  more  than 
thirteen  miles  that  Jack  had  estimated 
it  at,  in  the  space  of  an  hour  and  ten 
minutes. 

**  Pretty  good  going,"  said  Dick,  as 
they  trotted  through  the  town. 

"  Where  shall  we  put  up  till  night, 
Dick?*' 

'"  Let  us  ride  on  to  El'ham.  It  is  a 
quiet,  hurn-dram  sort  of  place,  where 
you  don't  see  a  stranger  above  once  a 
week.  I  think  a  man  might  go  there 
and  not  be  found  out  by  his  friends  or 
by  his  creditors,  if  he  were  to  remain 
there  for  twenty  years.  I  am  confident 
that  he  might  stay  until  time  had  made 
a  sufficient  alteration  in  his  appearance 
for  him  to  pass  as  somebody  else  m  the 
^orld." 


CHAPTER  CCXC. 

A    NIGHT     SCENE      UPON     BLACKHSATH 
AND    shooter's    HILL. 

The  horses  were  not  distressed  by 
the  ride  from  Finchley  to  Blackheath, 
and  then  oo  to  the  village  of  Eltham, 
but  both  Jack  and  Dick  knew  how  very 
desirable  it  was  to  rest  horses  some 
time  before  they  showed  distress,  so 
they  alighted  at  the  most  creditable- 
looking  inn  in  Eitham,  after  being  well 
stared  at  by  everybody  in  the  village. 

**  Dinner,"  said  Dick,  "  and  the  best 
of  evervthing,  and  plenty  of  it,  for  the 
cattle.-' 

'This  was  an  order  that  set  everybody 
upon  the  stir  at  the  inn,  for  the  last 
gentleman  that  had  been  there  had 
only  had  bread  aa.d  cheese  and  half-a- 
pint  of  ale,  and  that  was  five  weeks 
ago. 

"A  lively  place  this,  landlord,"  said 
.Dick,  as  he  sat  down  with  Jack  in  the 
well-sanded  old  parlour  of  the  inn. 

"  Oh,  very,  sir,"  said  the  landlord, 
making  a  hideous  grin.  "  However 
lively,  sir,  you  may  call  it,  we  have  had 
a  good  deal  to  think  of  lately." 

"  Indeed r 

'*  Yes,  gentlemen.  The  pump  has 
been  out  of  order,  and  Mrs.  Brown, 
who  keeps  the  mangle  of  Eltham,  has 


lost  a  hen,  she  says  ;  therefore,  with 
two  such  incidents,  the  pubhc  miud  of 
Eltham,  you  see,  sir,  cannot  exactly  be. 
brought  to  a  state  of  stagnation.'* 

"  I  should  think  not." 

The  landlord  made  his  bow  and 
exit,  and  Jack,  looking  at  Dick,  said  with 
a  laugh — 

"  Is  that  fellow  a  wag  ?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  This  place.  I 
take  it,  would  drive  any  man  of  ordinary 
energies  insane  in  about  a  week,  I 
thmk." 

*'  It  would  me  ;  but  is  there  not  an 
old  palace  or  someihing  of  the  sort, 
here?" 

**  Yes,  but  I  think  we  had  better,  do 
you  know,  keep  quiet.  It  don't  want 
now  but  four  hours  or  so  to  night,  and 
the  clouds  are  heayj,  as  if  it  wou!d 
turn  out  a  windy,  and  possibly  enough, 
a  rainy  one,  so  we  shall  be  ab'e  to  get 
upon  the  heath  and  upon  Shooter's 
Hill  early.  Let  us  stay  here,  Jack, 
till  we  feel  that  it  is  time  to  go  out  upon 
busmess." 

"Be  it  so— and  here  comes  the 
dinner." 

We  will  now  skip  four  hours  and 
rather  more  by  the  leave  of  the  reader, 
and  behold  the  deep  shadows  of  an 
unusually  dark  night  dropping  down 
upon  Eltham  and  upon  the  whole 
country  round  about  it,  and  wrapping 
up  the  bleak  and  bare  heath  as  if  in  a 
shroud  of  direst  black.  Shooter's 
Hill,  with  its  mass  of  vegetation  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  and  the  turret  of  its 
imitation  castle,  were  completely  lost 
amid  the  darkness,  and  ever  and  anon 
the  wind  came  in  fitful  gusts  across 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  heath,  carrying 
upon  its  noiseless  wings  particles  of 
winter  belating  rain  about  the  hour  of 
midnight. 

"  It  is  time,"  said  Dick,  as  he  looked 
from  the  window  of  the  snug  room  in 
which  they  were.     "  It  is  time.  Jack." 

*'  And  I  am  ready,  Dick,  r  ut  before 
we  leave  this  place,  let  us  take  the 
opportunity  of  looking  to  our  pistols." 

**  Ah,  yes,  well  thought  of" 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  for  them  to 
see  that  their  arms  were  all  in  order, 
and  then  Dick  Turpin  rang  the  bell 
and  ordered  their  horses. 

"  The  horses,  gentlemen  ?"  said  the 
landlord.    "  Oh,  dear— oh,  dear,  it's  a 
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raining — that  is  to  say,  it's  a  mizzling. 
I  did  think  you  were  going  to  stop 
iMve,  gentlemen.  There's  capital  beds. 
Hem !  VVe  haven't  had  anybody  to 
sleep  here,  do  you  know,  gentlemen, 
since  last  September  twelvemonths." 

'*  Your  beds  must  be  well  aired, 
then,"  said  Dick. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  they  are,  indeed. 
We  all  sleep  in  them  in  regular  order. 
There's  the  blue  room,  and  the  green 
room,  and  the  red  room,  and  No.  10, 
11,  and  12.  Those  are  the  bed-rooms, 
gentlemen,  and  we  go  from  one  to  the 
other  to  keep  them  well  aired  for  the 
gents  ;  and  the  cook,  gentlemen,  if 
•there's  one  uncommonly  damp,  sleeps 
in  it  two  nights,  as  she  is  rather  a 
warm  kind  of  individual,  in  consequence 
of  the  kitchen  fires,  you  understand." 

"  We  have  no  doubt  about  the  excel- 
lence of  your  accommodation;  but 
business  calls  us  to  London." 

'*  Well,  if  you  must  go,  gentlemen, 
you  m.ust ;  only  I  am  very  sorry  to 
lose  you,  as  1  am  afraid  we  shall  be 
dull  afterwards." 

The  horses  were  brouojht  to  the 
door,  and  Jack  and  Dick  mounted,  and 
rode  off.  The  inhabitants  of  Elthara 
.flew  to  their  doors  and  windows  to 
see  them  go  as  well  as  they  could,  in 
tile  darkness  that  was  over  all  things  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  advent  of  two 
strangers  in  the  place  who  had  actually 
dined  there,  served  these  simple- 
people  as  food  for  conversation,  for  not 
•nly  the  rest  of  the  evening,  but  some 
days  to  come. 

The  heath  was  reached;  and  then  Dick 
and  Jack  drew  rein,  and  tried  to  look 
about  them.  How  bleak,  and  how 
black  and  dim  the  place  was !  They 
might,  f#r  all  that  they  could  see,  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  some  uninhabited 
region  of  vast  extent,  where  neither 
bird  nor  beast  had  a  home. 

*•  Now,  Jack,"  said  Dick,  "  this  is 
the  sort  of  nighc  upon  which  professional 
gentlemen  such  as  you  and  I  may  cry 
*  Stand !'  to  a  man  in ;  and  as  we 
want  money,  we  must  get  it  in  our  old 
way  here.  Where  shall  we  post  our- 
selves ?" 

"  On  the  commencement  of  the  as- 
cent of  Shooter's  Hill  Road." 

"  Be  it  so.  This  is  the  direction,  I 
think.    Come  on/' 


I  We  must  now  premise  that  the  snug 
villas  and  the  rows  of  houses  that  skirt 
I  Blackheath  now  had  no  sort  of  existence 
at  the  period  of  the  life  of  Gentleman 
Jack,  The  heath  was  nothing  but  a 
wide  expanse  of  open  country,  and 
although  several  roads  were  made 
across  its  expanse,  it  was  about  as 
rude  and  uncouth  a  looking  region  to 
be  near  a  great  city  as  could  be  w^ 
conceived. 

Blackheath  had  been  famous,  some 
years  before  that  period,  for  a  number 
of  daring  robberies  that  had  taken 
place  upon  it,  and  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood;  but  by  the  death  of 
the  perpetrator  of  them,  who  had  been 
shot  one  night  by  a  Colonel  Standish, 
who  resided  at  Lewisham,  they  had 
been  arrested,  and  since  then  the  heath 
had  not  been  popular  among  the 
knights  of  the  road.  The  present  visit  of 
Dick  Turpin  and  Jack,  however,  pro- 
mised to  have  the  effect  of  raisings  its 
reputation  a  little. 

It  was  only  by  guess  that  they  could 
at  all  make  their  way  to  Shooter's  Hill, 
for  see  they  could  not,  and  there  was 
every  probability  of  their  going  out  of 
the  right  track,  which,  in  fact,  they 
did  to  a  limited  extent  to  the  left ;  b<it 
they  regained  it  again,  owing  to  striking 
upon  the  road  itself,  which  wound 
around  Greenwich  Park,  aud  over  the 
heath,  and  then  right  up  the  hill. 

"We  are  right  now,"  said  Jack, 
"  The  road  is  here." 

*'  How  far  will  you  go  upon  it  ?'* 

* '  I  think  just  to  the  cammencement 
of  the  rise,  for  there  either  horsemen  or 
carriages  aie  compelled  to  slacken  their 
pace ;  so  it  will  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  us  to  step  forward  and  lighten  their 
purses  a  little." 

**  Quite  philanthropical,  too,"  said 
Dick,  "  for  they  will  be  able  to  ascend 
the  hill  all  the  better." 

"  To  be  sure  they  will ;  and  here  we 
are.  1  ean  feel,  as  well  as  slightly  see, 
that  we  are  upon  the  rise  of  the  hill. 
And  now,  Dick,  I  don't  caie  how  soon 
we  make  a  little  cash." 

"  How  cold  I  am  !"  said  Jack. 

"It  is  what  poor  Claude  used  to 
call  a  shuddery  night.  Jack." 

«<  Yes— yes.  I  recollect  the  expres- 
sion.    He  has  often  used  it." 

As  Jack  spokei  they  heard  the  tramp 
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of  footsteps  approaching,  »nd  they  were  both  silent  in  a  moment.  They 
had  taken  their  station  upon  what  horsemeu  and  carriage  drivers  would 
call  the  near  side  of  the  road— that  is,  to  the  side  next  to  Greenwich,  so  that 
they  could  come  out  from  the  deep  shadow  of  the  elump  of  trees'close  to 
which  they  were  at  a  raomeuL's  notice,  if  it  were   requisite    so    to    do.     The 


person  who  ^^as  approaching  came  on  at  a  quick  pace,  and  there  was  a  kind 
of  hurry  ab"ut  the  walk  which  led  Dick  and  Jack  both  to  suspect  that  he 
might  have  something  about  him  worth  the  taking. 

*'Halt!"  cried  Dick. 

'*  Ah  I  who  is    that  ?"  said  the  traveller. 

Ifo.    15], 
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"Resistance  is  in  vain,"  said  Dick.  "Your  money  is  what  we  want.  Joa 
are  now  covered  by  a  pistol,  and  if  you  are  indiscreet,  you  are  a  dead  man. 

♦*  1  have  no  money— indeed,  I  have  none  worth  the  taking,  A  few  shiU 
lings,  perhaps,  are  ail  that  1  have  about  me." 

«*  We  don't  know  that." 

*'  Bat  I  assure  you  it  is  a  fact.  Now,  if  you  want  to  stop  any  one  witli 
money,  there  is  Mr.  Croke  coming  in  his  chariot.  He  lives  a  little  way  over 
the  heath.  He  is  a  rich  man,  and  a  lawyer,  and  he  is  too  old,  too,  to  show 
you  the  light  pair  of  heels  «hat  I  can  ;  and  so  good -night."       .      ,     ,    , 

With  these  words  the  mm  scampered  off  at  such  a  rate,  that,  m  the  darkness, 
all  pursuit  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

"Not  a  very  good  beginning,"  said  Jack.     "Which  way  did  he  go  ? 

*'  Up  the  hill.  But  what  odd  sort  of  light  is  that  upon  the  heath.  Jack  ? 
There  is  a  something  coming  through  the  darkness.  It  looks  like  some  great 
animal  with  two  flaming  eyes."  .         r  4.  n     « , 

"  Why  Dick,  what  are  you  talking  about  ?  It  is  a  carriage,  1  tell  you, 
and  those' are  the  lights.  We  can  see  them,  but  not  the  vehicle.  I  wonder 
if  that  fellow  told  us  the  truth  when  he  said  somebody  worth  the  stopping 
•was  coming?" 

*«  1  should  not  wonder.     Keep  quiet.'  ' 

From  out  of  the  gloom  some  distance  now  before  them,  emerged  a  man  on 
horseback;  and,  as  Dick  and  Jack  had  calculated  upon  every  one  driving  up 
gently  to  about  that  spot,  he  slackened  the  speed  of  his  horse,  and,  in  fact, 

reduced  it  to  a  walk.  ,     ,  .       .  ,  ,    .      .  i.         ^i,    « 

Dick  made  his  steed  give  a  bound  that  brought  him  right  in  the  path  of 

the  horseman,  and  by  good  fortune  and  accident  rather  than  that  he  saw  to  do 

it,  he  got  hold  of  the  bridleof  his  horse,  as  he  cried— 

"Stand,  or  you    are  a  dead  man  !     Y«ur  money,  sir,  quickly! 

«  Oh,  have  mercy  upon  me !"  cried  the  horseman.    "  Help  '.—Oh,  mercy ! 

Don't  kill  me  1"  ,         ..  ,     ,.  t.        -  i.»  ^aa^a 

«  Your  life  is  not  worth  a  minute's  purchase  if  you  don  t  be  qmet,    added 

Dick;  "and  if  you  do,  it  is  as  safe  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  bed.     Your 

^°?y^'s— yes,  good  Mr.  a-a-Highwayman-^yes,  if  you  please.  Iha-ven't  but 
twenty  pounds  or  so  with  me;  but  if  you  will  spare  my  life,  you  shall  have 
them." 

«  Yesl^  si7~oh,  dear,  yes.  ^  There  is  my  purse,  sir,  if  you  please.  Will  ym  be 
so  good  as  to  let  me  go  now?'* 

"  Who  are  you  ?*' 

"  Augustus,  sir,  if  you  please."  ^  ,, 

'*  Augustus  who  ?    You  have  some  other  name  thanHhat,  4  ipresume. 

"Yes,  sir.  Augustus  Croke,  and  that's  the  ^  old  man,  1  mean  tny  father,, 
who  is  coming  in  the  carriage,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"AtawyUlood'sir,^Lnd  he*s  got  his   cash-box   from    the  ofBce   with 

"Very  good.     Now,  Mr.  Augustus,  you  reside  just  over  the  hill  ?" 

*'We  do,   sir,"  said  the  trembling  Augustus. 

"Then  I  can  inform  you  that  there  are  no  less  than  twenty  of  us  and  all 
well  armed,  and  we  have  made  a  determination  !«  ^^^^he  thioa^  of  the 
whole  famii;,  if  we  don't  get  the  cash-box  thai  your  father  has  wit^i  h  m  If  we 
do.  no  one  will  be  in  the  s'ightest  degree  hurt.  Now  f^^h  .^^nl  Tnd  sav 
you  see,  that  your  best  way  is  to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  to  ride  home  and  say 

''''^Y?s:%entlemen-  dear    yes.     Besides,  what's  a   cash-box  to   one's 

(  life?  and  father  can  easily  swindle  somebody  out  of  as  much  again- dear  me,  i 
mean,  put  it  into  somebody's  bill  of  costs  in  the  regular  way. 
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"  Never    mind,   Mr.  Augustus ;    you  used   the    proper  word   at  the  first. 
Swindle  will  do.     Now  go  on." 
"  1  heartily  thank  you,  sir.*' 

Augustus,  finding  himself  at  liberty  to  proceed,  did  so  at  once,  leaving  the 
old  man,  as  he  called  him,    to  take  the  consequences  of  a  collision  with  the 
highwaymen,  and  only  regardful  of  his  own   safety  in  the  matter.     If  fathers 
j     show    to   their    sons   that  quile  and   roguery  are  the  mere  characteristics  of 
their  proceedings,  what  kind  of  feeling  can  they  expect  their  sons  to  have  ? 

'^  Will  that  fellow  really  lide  home  and  say  nothing  ?"  said  Jack. 

"To  be  sure.  Selfishness  is  the  badge  of  all  the  tribe.  Jack.  But  here  comes 
the  carriage  of  this  Mr.  Croke,  and  it  may  be  that  in  the  cash-box  which  has 
been  so  kindly  mentioned  by  the  young  gentleman,  we  may  find  enough  to  make 
this  little  expedition  quite  worth  our  wliile.     Is  it  lighter,  .Tack?" 

''In  good  truth  it  is.  The  mist  is  going,  and  the  morning  is  coming.  We 
«hall  have  a  fine  night  upon  the  old  heath  yet." 

*'  We  shall,  indeed.  Why,  the  fog  grows  whiter,  and  even  now  I  can  see  the 
trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  quite  plainly.  Look,  too,  how  the  white 
mist  rolls  away  in  huge  clouds.     Ah,  there  is  the  morn." 

"The  beautiful  morn,"  said  Jack. 

At  the  moment  that  they  spoke,  the  bright  sparkling  silver  edge  of  the 
moon — it  was  nearly  a  full  one,  too — peeped  up  from  the  horizon,  and  cast  a 
long  streak  of  light  over  the  heath.  The  night  mists,  like  a  routed  army, 
began  to  dissipate  quickly,  and  particles  of  blue  sky,  with  twinkling  stars  in 
them,  began  to  peep  down   upon  the  earth. 

"  This  is  not  exactly  a  highwayman's  aight,"  said  Dick. 

*'  No,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  one  ;  and  there  comes  the  carriage — you  can  now 
see  it  quite  plainly — it  will  be  here  in  three  or  four  minutes  now.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  Mr.  Croke,  the  lawyer,  will  have  something  worth  the  taking  la 
the  cash  box,  that  his  son  Augustus  has  spoken  of." 

"  Yes,  enough  I  hope  to  let  us  pay  our  friend  the  inn  watchman,  who  will 
be  waiting  for  as  at  twelve  o'clock  by  the  park  gate  yonder,  and  enough  after 
that  to  spare  for  the  exigencies   of  poor  Claude." 

"If  not,  Dick,  we  must  still  take  toll  here,  upon  the  side  of  Shooter's  Hill,  until 
we  do  get  enough.'* 

It  was  astonishing  to  notice  now  how  rapidly  the  moon  rose,  and  what 
an  efi'ect  it  produced  upon  the  whole  landscape,  as  it  showed  its  bright  silver 
iace  to  this  half  of  the  great  world.  The  air  became  purer  and  clearer.  A 
few  floating  white-tipped  cleuds  alone  remained  of  all  the  thick  vapours  that 
ha'l  hidden  the  face  of  nature,  and  the  trees,  and  the  heath,  and  the 
hill  showed  sharply  and  clearly  in  the  light. 


CHAPTER  CCXCL 

THE  INN-PORTER    WANTS    TO   MAKE    A   FORTUNE   ^THER  TOO*  iBSk. 

,    -:.*•;  ?'^I'      .■i:.n"i  v  =  is  Vv5  i)9oo51 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Jack  now  listened  to  the  sdtn!udi-bf-tJi^:r3ipi^lg9^ 
approaching  carriage'  wheels  which  announced  that  thfe '.lawyer oWia^ftt^Et'ly 
onthfe  spfQt  iyherehl  iand  Dick  were  in  waiting  _fEW'.lki]^';ir^  Po©p  Jiicki^^yaS^I  be- 
gitiningWfeei  that  his  day  was  past>  aad  that  to  .^iai-i$etiwiiiatft>i;e|a4g-iwftft 
really  over.  '"jiiiu-vaa  mi>  ]  -:;07  v"5i:^/i.M'f  ^^'^'^  ^     .v^ii^aS 

^tAndy^fc^iWhb  had- *een  tmo^e  daring  •aiaiJ^^ri».;tl^^r1f|isi$!ig!0tf^lpa^  2 ;  W*o 
had,  with  the  wild  and  reckless  generosity  of  an  unselfish  heart,  done  more  g&c*fe 
and  less  harm  than  he:  had^catra  tim-ecwhen-  aij;adv.enl»)ne[i«jl@E^'6pl^-^§i^<»e 
acceptable  to  him,  the  more  perilous  it  proved  to  be  ?  ".pnleyeciA '^^ 

But  all  that  had  been  in  the  time  before  poor  Jack  ha^lJQaeettooSgl^^i^ 
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sea  of  horrors  that  had  encompassed  him,  before  his  execution,  the  awful  pro- 
tractions of  which,  and  his  resuscitation,  the  reader  is  well  acquainted  with, 
since  they  have  been  narrated  in  the  veritable  pages  of  this  narrative  some  time 
since.  Those  events  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  man,  and  had  induced  a 
nervousness  that  would  stay  by  him  until  the  grave  should  close  over  his  hopes, 
his  affections,  and  his  fears. 

After  all,  Jack  was  to  be  pitied,  much  as  we,  of  course,  must  condemn  hi& 
mo'ie  of  life. 

The  spot  upon  which  the  confederates  had  chosen  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the 
lawyers  carriage,  was,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  a  little  upon  the  rise  of  the 
hill,  so  that  the  vehicle  came  but  slowly  towards  them,  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  slackening  the  speed  of  the  horses  up  that  steep  ascent. 

This  was  a  great  advantage  to  both  Dick  and  Jack,  and  they  were  too  old 
stagers  on  the  road  not  to   see  it  in  that  light,  and  to  take  every  advantage  of  it. 

The  plan  of  operation  of  stopping  a  carriage  when  there  were  two  men  to  do 
it  was  very  simple,  but  very  effective  ;  one  would  go  to  the  horses'  heads,  and 
threaten  the  coachman  with  death  if  he  did  not  keep  the  animals  quiet,  while 
the  other  would  pay  his  polite  attentions  to  the  occupants  of  the  beleagu^ed 
vehicle- 

"  Now,  Jack,  you  keep  the  coachman  in  check,"  said  Dick,  "and  I  will  speak 
to  the  lawyer." 

"  Very  good,  Dick." 

The  bright  moonlight  shot  through  an  opening  between  a  chestnut  tree  and  a 
tall  poplar,  making  a  complete  path  of  light  across  the  road,  and  just  as  the 
carriage  came  upon  that  spot.  Jack  dashed  out  from  his  hiding  place  and  seized 
the  horse  next  to  him  by  the  rein,  while,  pointing  a  pistol  at  the  coachman,  he 
cried  out — 

"  Another  step,  and  you  are  a  dead  man  !* 

The  coachman  dropped  his  whip  in  a  moment,  and  sat  looking  as  if  the  eyes 
of  the  highwayman,  by  tbelr  steady  glare  at  him,  had  turned  him  at  once  to 
stone. 

Now  was  Dick's  turn,  and  he  was  at  the  door  of  the  carriage  on  the  near  side 
in  an  instant.  The  glass  was  up,  but  with  a  touch  Dick  let  it  down,  and  resting 
the  barrel  of  a  large  pistol  upon  the  ledge  of  the  little  casement,  he  said — 

"Now,  Mr.  Cioke,  it  is  not  your  money  or  your  life,  but  it  is  your  money, 
■without  your  life  or  with  it,  whichever  you  choose.'* 

"  Thieves  !"  cried  the  lawyer.  , , 

*'0h,  no,  Mr.  Croke.  There  is  but  one  thief  here,  andtliat  is  sure  to  be  you, 
for  you  are  a  lawyer.     I  am  the  toll  keeper." 

*'  The—the  toll  !     What  toll  ?" 

"  One  that  is  levied  by  me  upon  rich  rogues.  So,  be  quick,  or  I  will  put  half 
an  ounce  of  lead  into  your  brains." 

'*  Oh,  spare  him  !"  said  a  female  voice. 
*   ** Nonsense!"  said  Dick.     "Spare  a  lawyer?     Ha!     That  is  a  good  idea. 
But  as  I  never  take  even  the  life  of  a  reptile  without  the  necessity  for  so  doing, 
why,  I  can  afford  co  let  you  off  this  once." 

"  I  won't  be  robbed,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  I  never  was  robbed,  and  1  won't  be 
robbed  by  any  man.  This  proceeding  is  contrary  to  all  law,  and  1  don't  intend 
to  put  up  with  it."       :  :;7ir;?:;;!    v-tr 

^^Oh, you  don't  ?'^  ;   -?.io    ;; 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't ;  and  rather  thaw  be  robbed,  I  will  wait  here  until  assistance 
comes  up,  and  I  will  have  you  apprehended,  and  appear  against  you  at  the  Old 
Bailey.     I  can  identify  you,  I  am  certain." 

**Very  good,'*  ssid  Dick,  quite  calmly.     "It  is  the  .cash-box  I  want,  that  is 

"Thedevil  I'Vsaid  the4awyerv^  ''Whatold  you  of  that?*'  mm  -is-^i 

**  Augustus."  i  ia  cj  ■:  xjir -^Icj; 


t       'My  Augustus  I'^Sii'  "Mu  tcoq 


tjiiii  li 
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"  I  presume  so.    I  am  only  too  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  he  is  not 
rear;  so,  Mr.  Croke,  I  give  you  now  about  half  a  minute  to  decide  whether  you 
1  will  trouble  me  to  rifle  your  dead  body,  or  give  me  up  freely  from  your  living 
J  one  what  I  want." 
1      '*  You  will  come  to  the  gallows/* 

"  Very  likely ;  and  you  to  a  worse  place  than  that,  although  you  may  die  in  a 
featherbed.  You  are  pretty  well  known  here,  Mr.  Croke,  and  as  the  half- 
minute  is  past,  why — ''  Here  Dick  cocked  the  pistol,  and  before  he  could  say 
another  word,  the  lawyer  handed  him  out  a  small  canvas  bag,  saying— 

"  This  is  the  whole  of  the  money  I  have  about  me.  It  is  a  good  sum,  and  I 
think  you  ought  to  feel  satisfied  with  it" 

"Perhaps  I  may  ;  but,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  I  can  see  some  papers  there 
upon  the  carriage  seat.     What  are  they  ?" 

*'  Only  some  bonds,  and  bills,  and  promissory  notes  of  no  use  lo  any  one  in  the 
way  of  money,  I  assure  you  " 

"  Never  mind,'*  said  Dick,  as  he  reached  his  hand  into  the  coach  and  took  out 
the  bundle  of  papers,  "  I  will  look  them  over  at  my  leisure,  and  if  they  are  no 
use,  I  will  return  them  to  you.** 

"  Oh,  no— no.    Don't  take  them." 

"  I  have  them." 

Something  fell  on  to  the  road  at  Dick's  feet  from  the  papers,  and  upon  looking 
down  he  saw  that  it  was  a  watch,  which  the  lawyer  had  slipped  in  there  for 
safety. 

**  Is  it  a  good  one?"  said  Dick, 

"  No  better,"  groaned  Croke. 

Dick  sprang  off  his  horse  to  pick  up  the  watch,  but  just  as  he  was  rising  with 
it  in  his  hand,  he  heard  the  lawyer  say — 

**  Take  that,'*  and  at  the  same  raioment  the  report  of  a  pocket  pistol  struck 
upon  his  ears,  and  his  hat  was  struck  from  his  head. 

The  first  suspicion  of  Dick  was,  that  he  must  be  shot,  considerinsf  the  very 
small  distance  he  was  from  Mr.  Croke;  and,  indeed,  if  the  lawyer  had  aimed  at 
him  anywhere  but  on  the  head  he  could  not  possibly  have  avoided  hitting  him ; 
but,  as  it  was,  he  missed  him  by  a  hair's  breadth,  and  the  bullet  merely  blew  his 
hat  off  his  head. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Dick. 

"  Murder !  help !"  shouted  the  attorney,  now,  for  having  fired  at  the  highway- 
man and  missed  him,  he  made  quite  certain  that  his  own  death  would  follow,  as 
a  matter  of  revenge.  Dick  fancied  that  these  shouts  would  bring  some  one  to 
the  spot,  so  he  opened  the  coach-door  hurriedly,  and  seized  the  lawyer  by  the 
throat  ana  dragged  him  into  the  road.  Some  female  who  was  in  the  carriage 
was  lying  fainting  at  the  bottom  of  it,  so  that  the  clamour  she  would  have,  no 
doubt,  added  to  the  scene  was,  very  happily,  so  far  as  DickTurpin  was  concerned, 
spared,  and  he  only  had  to  deal  with  Mr.  Croke. 

'*  tlilloa!'*  cried  Jack.     *'  How  do  you  geton,  Dick?' 

*' All  right." 

"  I  heard  a  shot." 

"  Yes,  it  was  at  me ;  but  I  have  had  my  old  luck,  and  it  has  missed  me."  ,. 

"  Thank  the  fates    for  that,"   said  Jack. 

Mr.  Croke  was  held  by  far  too  tightly  by  the  throat  by  Dick  to  be 
able  to  do  anything  but  make  an  odd  gurgling  kind  of  noise,  more  indicative 
of  the  difficulty  of  breathing  than  anything  else  ;  but  he  did  manage  to  get  upon 
his  knees,  for  he  thought  that  his  last  hour  was  surely  come. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  Dick  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  the  man 
whom  he   did   not  wish  to   kill,  that.  Jack  again  spoke. 

"  Philistines,  Dick,"  he  said.     '*  Down  the  hill  they  come." 
•'This  was  quite  a.  sufficient  signal  to  Turpin  of  approaching  danger;    and 
upon  the  iinpul6e-^th^  moment,  he  flung  the  lawyer  to  the  side  of  the  road 
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under  the  trees,  and  hearing  a  loud  splash,  he  felt  quite  satisfied  that  he 
was  in  a  ditch. 

"  Off  and  away/'  he  then  cried.      "  Come  on,  Jack.'* 

Dirk  was  mounted  again  in  a  moment,  and,  indeed,  it  was  quite  a  beautiful 
thing  to  see  how  his  horse  had  stood,  amid  all  the  confusion,  as  firm  and 
quiet  as  a  rock,  waiting  for  him,  and  watching  him  as  though  the  creature 
had  a  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on,  and  felt  a  warm  interest  in  the 
result. 

I'hey  both  now,  although  the  time  had  so  nearly  arrived  for  them  to 
meet  the  inn- porter  at  the  gate  of  the  park,  made  their  way  towards  Eltham 
across  the  heath,  intending  to  make  a  round  to  get  to  their  destination. 

They  had,  no  doubt,  but  the  lawyer  would  not  be  so  bad  but  that  he  would 
be  able  to  tell  those  who  were  approaching  down  the  hill  which  way  the  highway- 
men had  gorie. 

*'  Jack,"  he  said,  "who  is   coming,  do  you  know  V 

*•'  About  half  a  dozen  mounted  men,  I  should  say,"  replied  Jack,  "judging 
firom  the  sound  of  the  horses'  feet." 

"  Ah,  indeed  I     Then  it  was  time  to  go." 

"  Why,  yes;  a  general  fight  is  not  the  thing  exactly  that  suits  us,  you  know, 
Dick.     But  what  success  did  you  have  with  the  lawyer  ?"" 

'*  As  good  as  could  possibly  be  expected.  I  have  a  small  bag  of  gold,  I  think, 
and  J  have  taken  a  mass  of  papers  from  him." 

"  Of  what  use  are  they  ?" 

"They  may  be  of  use  to  some  poor  devil  or  another.  At  our  leisure,  Jack, 
we  will  look  over  them,  and  possibly  we  may  be  doing  the  greatest  favour  to 
some  one  by  destroying  them.  He  said  in  his  terror — and  when  a  lawyer 
is  thorougbl}  frightened,  he  speaks  sometimes  the  truth — that  they  were  bills 
and  bonds,  and  such  like  documents." 

"Then,  let  us  destroy  them  all." 

"No,  we  will  hide  them  somewhere.     What  trees  are  those  before  us.  Jack?" 

"  They  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Manor  House  Estate,  and  they  show  us 
that  we  have  crossed  the  heath.  If  you  want  to  hide  the  packet  of  papers,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  do  so  in  one  of  these  trees." 

*'  A  good  thought.    It  shall  be  done." 

The  trees  of  which  Jack  had  spoken  belonged  to  a  kind  of  wilderness  that 
shielded  an  estate  called  the  Manor  House,  that  was  upon  the  skirts  of  the 
heath.  The  wilderness  was  not  at  all  enclosed  in  any  way  ;  so  that  our  adven- 
turers had  no  difficulty  in  darting  in  among  them,  and  then  they  dismounted,  and 
Dick  climbed  up  a  tree  some  short  distance,  with  the  packet  of  papers  belonging 
to  the  lawyer  in  his  hand,  and  safely  lodged  them  in  a  corner  formed  by  several 
branches,  so  that  they  could  not  fall, 

**  That  will  do,"  he  said ;  **  and  now,  I  think,  as  there  are  no  signs  of  pursuit, 
that  we  may  as  well  get  round  to  the  park  gate,  for  1  should  not  at  all  like  to 
break  faith  with  the  inn-porter." 

"  Heaven  send  that  he  keeps  faith  with  us,"  said  Jack. 

"  Don't  doubt  it.  He  would  be  a  fool  and  a  villain  both  not  to  do  so.  What 
<:ould  he  gain  by  acting  otherwise?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Jack.  '^  He  might  think  it  was  more  to  his  interest  to 
take  the  reward  offered  to  him  by  the  authorities  for  putting  them  in  the  way 
of  our  capture,  than  to  keep  faith  with  us,  Dick.  Mind  you,  I  don't  say  that  I 
have  any  special  reason  to  doubt  the  fellow ;  >)ut,  still,  he  might  do  so." 

"  Then,  Jack,  we  will  be  doubly  cautious.    Have  you  any  of  your  phosphor- 
ous matches  with  you?    I  want  to  see  what  is  in  the  bag  that  the  s  law  J^er  i 
handed  to  me  from  the  coach."  ,  ^  da^w  ion   bib  sd  mouw  | 

"  Oh,  yes,  Dick,  I  can  throw  aiigh)fe«jJf>n'thB'Sl*bJ€^t.'*,>fMO    ?9nJ:*P!fr.<^^  ^_'       I 
In  a  minute  op  two^  Jack  had  one'jofl  the  IMfclei  -matckesr  alight,  aind  th^n  Dick,   ■ 
ifa^Tdly  counting  the  contents  of  the  ibag,  immd  about  one  b«u4ce4  and  twenty^ 


guineas,  besides  some  half-guineas  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  separate  in  that 
manner  from  the  whole  ones. 

*' This  will  do,"  he  said.  "I  will  pay  our  friend,  the  inn-porter,  end  then. 
Jack,  our  whole  energies  must  be  directed  to  poor  Claude." 

**  Alas  !  you  may  well  call  him  poor  Claude.  Now,  I  am  afraid,  Dick,  that 
he  will  never  look  upon  the  moonlight  again." 

"  Don't  despair,  Jack.  If  you  do,  it  will  paralyse  our  eflforts  to  aid  him. 
Come  at  once  to  the  park-gate,  and  let  us  settle  that  little  business,  and  then  all 
our  thoughts  belong  to  Claude.'* 


CHAPTER  CCXCII. 

THE  PERIL   OF   JACK   AND    DICK    IS    VERY    GREAT    IND1EED. 

It  was  quite  impossible  that  any  night  could  be  more  possibly  lovely  than 
tbat  which  now  showed  itself  upon  Blackheath  upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
Jack  and  Dick.  The  few  fleecy  clouds  that  had  been  at  intervals  sweeping  over 
the  face  of  the  moon  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  there  was  the  beautiful  calm- 
looking  luminary  of  the  night  sailing  in  a  sea  of  azure  of  such  a  hue  as  is  seldom 
seen  in  our  climate. 

It  was  a  night  upon  which  to  dream  of  the  past— upon  which  we  might  look 
■with  the  radiance  of  hope  upon  the  future — a  night  upon  which  the  evil  passions 
V  of  human  nature  one  would  expect  would  cower  from  the  presence  of  the  soft 
(  and  innocent-looking  beauties  of  nature,  and  not  show  themselves  till  darker 
influences  pervaded  the  material  world. 

Jack  v^as  very  much  affected,  as  he  always  was  by  such  nights,  and  as  he 
looked  up  at  the  moon,  and  the  pale  ray  that  fell  upon  his  face  robbed  it  of  the 
little  colour  he  had,  he  said — 

**  Dick,  do  you  think  you  would  like  to  go  there  ?" 

«« Go  where  ?" 

Jack  pointed  to  the  moon. 

"  Are  you  mad,  Jack  ?  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  asking  a  fellow  if 
he  would  like  to  go  to  the  moon,  eh  ?" 

**  I  don't  know  ;  but  it  looks  so  quiet — so  peaceful — and  so  serene,  that  it 
seems  as  if  it  would  be  a  great  privilege  after  death  ipr  the  immortal  part  of  us 
to  wing  its  flight  just  through  such  a  sky  as  this  to  night,  to  yonder  far  won- 
drous world,  if  it  be  one,  and  there  rest  in  peace." 

"  Come,  come.  Jack,  you  will  make  yourself  melancholy,  as  you  know  you 
always  do,  if  you  begin  talking  in  that  kind  of  way.  Recollect  how  much  we: 
have  to  do  in  this  world  yet.     Recollect  Claude." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  we  have  him  to  cling  to." 

"And  recoUect  poor  Cicely." 

"  Alas !  alas  !     Why  did  I  not  die  long— long  ago !"  , 

"  Because  you  are  wanted  now.  Jack.  That's  the  only  reason  I  can  think  x>f^ 
so  don't  talk  of  dying,  I  beg  of  you." 

**  I  won't,  Dick,  till  I  have  seen  how  Claude  fares,  I  should  not  like  to  die 
and  to  leave  him  to  suffer." 

"  No,  Jack,  come  what  may,   we   will  get  him   out  of  the   power   of  the 
{  Philistioes,  and  so  keep  a  good  heart  on  it ;  and  here  we  are  close   to  the  place 
of  our  destination.     I  have  been  thinking,  Jack,  that — that ' 

*'  That  what,  Dick  ?  Ah,  you  too  are  beginning  to  think  that  our  friend  the 
inn-porter  may  not  be  to  be  trusted  exactly." 

**  Well,  perhaps,  I  have ;  but  yet  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  do  so.     Heaven  knows 

that  in  the  course  of  my  career  I  have  met  with  much  good  faith  ;  although,  at 

,  times,  when  and  where  I  least  expected  it,  1  own  that  I  have  been  betrayed  f 
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and,  therefore.  Jack,  without  doing  any  injustice  to  this  man,  whom  we  are 
called  upon,  by  having  pledged  our  words,  to  meet^  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious 
how  we  do  meet  him." 

*'  You  speak  my  sentiments,  Dick,  to  the  letter.  What  is  the  course  that 
you  advise  ?" 

«'Nay,  Jack,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that,  you  know,  because  I  know  that 
the  affair  has  been  upon  your  mind  some  time,  and  that  you  have  been  giving^  it 
some  consideration,  and  I  should  not  wonder  at  all  if  you  have  thought  of 
some  plan  of  operations  that  would  enable  us  to  make  a  little  sure  of  what  we 
are  about  before  we  run  any  very  serious  risk." 

"  You  are  right,  Dick,"  said  Jack,  with  a  faint  smile.  **  I  was  going  to  pro- 
pose something  to  you  with  that  object,  only  as  you  had  professed  to  have 
confidence  in  the  man,  I  did  not  know  very  well  how  to  begin  it ;  but  now  I 
have  no  sort  of  difficulty,  and  this  is  what  I  would  advise  that  we  do.  I  would 
go  to  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  park  over  which  we  can  easily  get — for  it  is  so 
damaged  in  places  that  there  are  plenty  of  footholds,  and  there  I  would  leave  the 
horses  on  the  outside,  fastened  to  a  stake,  which  we  can  run  into  the  ground  ; 
and  when  we  are  m  the  park,  and  on  foot,  there  will  be  no  difiSculty  in  making 
our  way  through  the  trees  to  the  inner  side  of  the  gate,  and  so  seeing,  at  all 
events,  if  any  one  is  on  the  watch." 

"  Good,"  said  Dick. 

*'  If,"  continued  Jack,  "  there  is  any  ambuscade,  and  we  are  to  be  betrayed  in 
any  way,  of  course,  it  will  be  from  within  the  park,  where  any  one  might  be 
hidden,  and  not  on  the  heath-side  of  the  door." 

*'  Certainly  not.    There  mi2:ht  be  any  force  they  chose  to  bring  against  us  in 
the  park,  and  we  no  further  off  it  than  the  thickness  of  the  doors  opening  to  th& 
heath,  and  not  know  it.    Come  on,  Jack,  I  approve  of  the  plan,  and  am  desirous 
to  put  it  into  instant  execution,*' 

'  Having  thus  wisely  determined  upon  what  to  do,  they  both  dismounted,  so 
that  they  should  not  be  seen  against  the  clear  night  sky,  and  they  led  the  horses 
by  a  round-about  route  to  a  spot  evidently  to  the  left  of  the  gate  or  door  which, 
no  doubt,  is  well  known  to  all  our  readers  as  that  which  opens  directly  upon 
the  heath  from  the  beautiful  old  park. 
They  reached  the  wall  m  safety,  and  there,  sure  enough,  they  found  several  parts 
of  it  which  were  in  a  considerable  state  of  decay.  The  difficulty  now  was  to  find 
a  stake  to  which  to  picket  the  horses  ;  but  after  a  time  they  did  find  one,  and 
they  gave  the  creatures  just  liberty  enough  to  move  about  a  little,  but  not  sufii 
cient  to  leave  the  spot. 

*'  Now  for  it,"  said  Jack.  "  I  will  climb  over  first,  as  this  is  my  plan,  you 
know,  Dick,  and  if  the  place  is  all  clear,  you  can  follow  me," 

"  As  you  please  Jack." 

Jack,  with  great  care,  so  as  not  to  displace  any  of  the  old  bricks,  and  so  give 
an  alarm,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  old  park  wall ;  and  then  crouching  down,  so 
low  that  he  might  be  said  to  be  almost  lying  along  the  top  of  it,  he  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  and  took  a  long  look  into  the  park. 

How  sweetly  the  moonbeams  broke  among  the  quiet  and  leafy  glades  of  that 
lovely  spot  at  such  an  hour,  and  how  calm  and  beautiful  the  green  sward  looked, 
tinted  v/ith  its  strange  metallic-looking,  spectral  colour,  from  the  full  beams  of 
the  moon  1 

All  was  still.  The  place  looked  as  if  it  were  dedicated  to  the  very  geni  ol 
solitude,  one  could  hardly  imagine  it  possible  that  by  any  circumstances  such  a 
place  could  be  the  scene  of  crime,  of  frivolity,  to  say  nothing  of  riot  and 
disorder. 

'*  Is  it  all  right  ?"  whispered  Dick. 

*'  I  think  so,"  said  Jack,  in  a  very  low  tone.  There  was  something  about  the 
solitude  of  the  place  and  the  moonlight  which  would  have  made  speaking  loud 
seem  like  a  piece  of  profanity.     It  is  strange  how  such  spots  of  naturer  in  their 
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solitary  beauty,  affect  the  imagination  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  dim  majesty 
of  some  cathedral  does. 

**  Come  on,"  said  Jack,  "  come  on.  This  way  that  I  have  entered  by  is  good. 
It  is  as  easy  as  getting  up  a  staircase.*' 

Dick  was  by  his  side  in  a  moment,  and  then  he  took  a  long  look  Jujto  the 
park. 


TURIIN    AND    JACK    Si-'ARTLID    BY    THE    DEER    IN    GREENWICH    PARK. 

'*  How  beautiful,"  he  said.     "  Ah,  what  is  ihat  V 
"What- what?" 

'*  There,  moving  among  the  trees.     Don't  you  see  something  .^     There  again 
now." 

"  Yes,  a  deer.'* 


No.  152. 
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'*  Are  you  sure  it  was  only  a  deer,  Jack  ?  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,  there  the 
creature  comes  out  into  the  moonlight.  It  is  one  of  the  deer.  How  fair  and 
beautiful  it  looks,  now.     Don't  you  admire  it.  Jack  ?" 

"It  don't  seem  like  anything  but  the  spectre  of  a  deer  in  the  moonlight," 
said  Jack.  "  I  wonder,  now,  if  that  creature's  fine  senses  are  cognisant  of  our 
presence  ?  Look  how  its  head  is  turned  now,  and  how  it  listens.  Ah  !  there 
it  goes." 

With  a  bound,  the  graceful  creature  was  off  in  a  moment,  and  disappeared 
among  the   trees. 

«•  I  think  we  may  safely  descend,"  said  Jack.  **  Solitude  and  ourselves  se^m 
to  hold  possession  of  the  old  park." 

They  both  cautiously  now  descended  the  wall,  and  after  taking  careful  note  of 
the  spot,  so  that  they  should  be  sure  to  find  it  again,  they  began  to  creep  along 
close  to  the  wall,  where  there  was  a  well-defined  shadow  cast  by  it,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  little  gate. 

Up  to  this  time,  everything  had  conspired  to  make  both  Jack  and  Dick  think 
that  they  were  suspecting  the  inn-porter  wrongfully,  and  that  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  an  enemy  was  within  either  sight  or  hearing ;  but  they  had  not  pro- 
ceeded very  far,  before  they  found  some  cause  to  come  to  a  different  opinion. 

It  was  Jack  who  suddenly  touched  Dick  upon  the  arm,  and  whispered  to 
him — 

"  Stoop,  and  listen.** 

They  both  crouched  quite  close  to  the  ground,  and,  indeed,  Jack  laid  his  ear 
to  it,  and  then  they  heard  a  regular  tramping  of  feet,  that  could  not  possibly  be 
mistaken,  and  as  they  listened,  they  felt  quite  conscious  that  it  was  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  each  minutci 

"  What's  that  ?"  said  Dick. 

"  Military,"  replied  Jack.  "They  are  coming  this  way,  too.  Ah,  now  they 
pause,  and  all  is  still— no,  they  corns  agam,  but  they  are  straggling,  and  each 
man  is  making  as  little  noise  as  he  caa.  Dick,  it  is  you  and  I  that  they  are  so 
obliging  as  to  come  to  meet." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it.** 

Notwithstanding  both  Dick  and  Jack  had  taken  all  the  precaution  that  we 
have  seen  they  had  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  against  such  a  contingency 
as  this,  it  was  quite  evident  that  they  had  neither  of  them  looked  forward  to  it  as 
very  likely  to  happen,  for  there  they  were,  now  that  they  saw  it  had  occurred, 
quite  unable  to  think  of  what  would  be  best  to  do.  To  be  sure,  flight  was  the  most 
obvious  thing,  but  their  rage  against  the  inn-porter  was  so  great,  it  did  not  seem 
to  them  that  anything  was  at  all  feasible  but  some  plan  of  operation  that  would 
suffice  to  visit  him  with  the  retribution  that  he  deserved. 

At  least,  such  was  their  first  thought  in  the  matter. 
■     They  drew  back  still  further  into  the  shade,  and  Dick  was  upon  the  point  of 
'.saying  something,  when  a  low  *'Hushl"  from  Jack  detained  him,  and  then  he 
heard  a  footstep  upon  the  decayed  leaves  under  some  trees  close  at  hand,  and 
a  voice  said— 

"  It  is  time  they  came,  surely,  now.'* 

"I  should  think  it  was,"  replied  another  one,  "and  once  or  twice  1  fancied 
I  heard  'em.  Well,  they  may  come;  but  I  don't  see  why  half  a  dozen  of  us 
mightn't  have  done  the  job  quite  as  well." 

"  That's  my  own  idea,  too.     1  don't  like  this  mixing  up  of  the  soldiers  with 

■■  our  affairs.     We  are  officers,  and  we  ought  to  be  left  to  take  the  thieves,  or  not 

take  'em,  as  we  think  proper ;  but  of  late,  it's  nothing  but — '  Oh,  let  us  have  a 

guard  of  soldiers,'  and  then  there's  sure  to  be  a  mess  made  of  the  whole  affair, 

for  they  don't  like  the  job,  and  we^  feel  put  out  of  sorts,  and  no  good  is  done." 

'*  That's  it,"  said  the  other.   *'  But  do  you  think,  after  all,  that  Turpin  will  be 
'  »o  green  as  to  come  V*  , 

"I  do.    He  is  just  the  sort  of  fellow  to  come,  if  he  said  he  would,  and  no\f   ; 
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that  it's  all  up  with  Claude  Duval,  he  and  the  other  will  like  to  make  all  the 
friends  they  can  ?" 
"And  that  other?'' 

*'I  tell  you  again  that  it's  Sixteen-string  Jack." 
"  Yes,  you  tell  me." 

"  It's  true.     He  was  hanged,  but  brought  to  life  again.    The  story  is  well 
enough  known,  now,  to  the  beaks;  and  if  he  would  get  out  of  way,  and  not  go 
upon  the  road  agaio,  it's  my  idea  they  would  leave  him  alone." 
"  Oh,  would  they,  though  ?— Don't  you  think  it." 
'«  They  wouldn't  2" 

*•  Not 'they.    Of  all  men  they  want  to  catch  him,  I  tell  you.  Don't  you  know 
j  that  he  robbed  the  Bishop  of  London  near  Fulham  once,  and  that  ever  since 
I  then,  the  great  folks  have  determined  to  make  an  end  of  him  ?" 
!      "Ok— ah!     That  is  decided." 

!      ''Well,  come  on  ;  T  suppose  all  our  set  is  in  the  park  by  this  time,  along  with 
that  fellow  from  the  Old  Bailey,  bother  him,  who  will  pocket,  I  suppose,  all, 
if  not  the  greater  part  of  the  rewards," 
I      "  The  ina-porter  you  mean  V* 

I  *' Yes,  confound  him  !  Don  t  forget  our  private  signal,  though.  It's  '  Keys 
and  locks/  so  we  shall  all  know  each  other  among  the  trees.  Come  this  way.  I 
suppose  those  red  coats  from  Tilbury  are  now  not  far  off  the  gate." 

The  two  officers  passed  on,  and  after  they  had  gone  both  Jack  and  Dick  felt 
that  they  had  so  much  to  think  about  that  they  were  silent  for  some  few  minutes, 
although  they  might  have  spoken  in  an  under  tone  to  each  other  without  any 
danger. 
It  was  Dick  who  broke  that  silence. 
*'  Jack,"  he  said,  "  are  you  there  ?" 

"  I  am,  Dick.  Did  you  hear  one  of  them  fellows  say  it  was  all  up  with  poor 
Claude  Dijvai  ?  Oh,  Dick,  did  you  hear  that,  or  have  my  ears  as  well  as  my 
fears  deceived  me  ?'* 

"I  did  hear  it,  Jack,  but  it  goes  for  nothing,  or  ought  to  go  for  nothing,  with 
us.  What  does  it  come  to,  after  all,  but  just  to  this,  that  the  officers  think  they 
have  him  safe.  You  know  that  as  soon  as  they  get  a  fellow  into  Newgate  they 
all  think  that  his  career  is  over  ;  but  there's  lots  of  chances  after  that,  when  there 
is  courage  within  the  walls  and  friends  without." 

*'  Heaven  help  him !"  said  Jack. 
'   "Well,  as  to  that,  Jack,  I  suppose  we  are  not  the  sort  of  fellows  to  call  upon 
Heaven  for  help,  although  there  are  worse  than  we  who  often  do  so," 


CHAPTER  CCXCIIL 

EVIL   FORTUNE  THICKENS   ABOUT   CLAUDE   DUVAL. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  condition  of  Claude  Duval 
himself,  after  that  frightful  struggle  in  the  Old  Bailey  that  had  so  very  unex- 
pectedly had  the  effect  of  placing  him  in  the  hands  of  his  foes.     We  shall  soon 
however,  take  up  again  the   proceedings  of  Jack  and  Dick  in  the  endeavours 
th^  made  to  do  something  for  their  much  esteemed  associate. 

The  horror  that  came  over  poor  Claude  Duval  when  he  found  that  it  was 
Cicely  v^ho  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  scuffle  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  was  such  that  it  completely  confused  his  intellect  for  a  time,  and  the  first 
return  to  anything  like  positive  consciousness  that  he  had,  w.,s  finding 
himself  in  a  cell  in  Newgate. . 

"  Hilloa !"  cried  a  voice.  «  What  do  you  bring  it  in  now,  Master  Duval,  eh  ? 
How  are  you  ?     Better,  I  suppose  :" 
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"Who  are  you?"  said  Claude,  faintly. 
"Timothy  Maggs." 

*'  Oh,"  said  Claude,  "  I  don't  know  you." 

"  Why,  no,  I  don't  know  how  you  should,  seeing  that  we  never  was  properly 
introduced ;  but  you  know  as  you  are  in  the  stone-jue  l" 
Duval  nodded. 

**  Well,  rm  a  watching  of  you.* 

*'  Oh,  indeed,"  saia  Claude  again.    "  You  are  a  turnkey,  I  suppose  ?" 
I  "No,  I'm  a  hextra.'* 
W        "A  what?" 

I         "A  hextra  they  cals  me.  I  hangs  about  the  stone-jug,  you  see,  and  if  any  of 
i\     the  regular  chaps  is  ill  and  can't  come  and  do  duty,  they  gets  me  to  do  it,  and  ' 
I      the  governor,  be  says,   *  Where's   Maggs  2'  he  says  ;   *  he's   ihe  man — where's 
i      Maggs  V  he  says." 

\  Mr.  Timothy  Maggs  seemed  to  be  so  delighted  at  the  recollection  of  what  the 
I  governor  said,  that  he  laughed  until  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  then  starting 
[  I     ap,  he  cried  out — 

li  **  There's  the  doctor,  I  hear  him  a  coming.  You  wouldn't  go  for  to  say  that 
I  j    I  spoke  to  you,  for  my  order  was  to  wasn't,  you  see." 

I  *'0h,  no — no,"  said  Claude  faintly,  "  I  will  say  nothing,  you  may  depend; 

j     ^ut,  implore  you  to  tell  me  if— ^" 
I  i        «  Hush !  here  they  is." 

The  door  of  the  cell  was  opened,  and  three  or  four  people  appeared  upon  the 
ii  threshold  of  it.  The  cell  was  so  situated,  that  in  daytime  it  was  not  quite  dark, 
].  Inasmuch  as  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall  there  came,  close  to  the  ceiling, 
ji  irom  one  of  the  inner  courts  of  Newgate,  a  faint  reflected  light,  which,  when 
the  eye  got  used  to  it,  was  quite  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  to  see  any  object 
In  the  ctU.  No  doubt,  though,  to  any  one  coming  directly  from  the  open  air 
^e  place  would  have  been  positively  dark  for  a  considerable  time, 

Claude  looked  at  the  people  who  came  into  the  cell   rather  listlessly,  and  he 
saw  that  one  was  the  governor  of  Newgate,  he  knew  him  very  well  by  sight 
another  of  them  he  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  sheriffs,  and  by  the  manner  of  a 
I     third  he  soon  found  that  he  was  the  surgeon  of  the  prison. 
"  Well,  how  is  the  patient  ?"  said  the  latter. 
"  He's  been  a  looking  about  him,"  said  Mr.  Timothy  Maggs, 
*'  Oh,  indeed.    Well,  Duval,  how  are  you  to-day  ?" 
Claude  shook  his  head. 

•*  Come— come,"  added  the  surgeon,  "you are  not  much  hurt,  and  you  will 
soon  recover  from  your  present  state.'* 

*•  And  go  comfortably  out  and  be  hung,'*  said  the  governor. 
Duval  looked  him  keenly  in  the  face,  as  he  said — 

**  I  want  an  answer  but  to  one  question.     I  beg  that  some  one  of  these  who 
swe  here  present,  will  have  the  charity  to  answer  it  truly  for  me." 
"  What  is  it  V  said  the  sheriff. 

"  Is — is— 5/^" Poor   Claude  could  get  no  further  for  a  moment  or  two, 

and  then  gathering  all  his  strength,  he  managed  to  say  in  a  hoarse  voice — *'  Is 
Cicely  dead  ?     That  is  my  question." 

There  was  a  rapid  glance  passed  between  the  governor  and   the   surgeon,  and 
then  the  former  said — 

'*  Yes,  she  is  dead  !'  ., 

Claude  Duval  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  from  that  moment  he  would  gladly  shut 
Gut  the  world  from  all  converse  with  him.    They  heard  something  like  a  low 
gasping  sob,  and  then  all  was  still. 
'•  Gammon,"  said  Mr.  Maggs. 

"How  dare  you  !"  cried  the  governor.     **  You  scoundrel,  how  dare  you  say 
that  V 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  sir.    I  only  meant  as  it  was  all  gammon  of  Claude  Duval  to 
-10.  for  to  ore-end  as  be  wa?  'i  crviTr.  ''^. ':*'5  ■::!'  \  "^  ■••■•.':  " 
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"Leave  tlie  cell!" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  GovernoF,  if  you  like,  in  course  I  sliaU  leave  the  cell.  Good-day 
to  you  all,  gentlemen.     I  only  said  gammon — gammon." 

Timothy  left  the  cell,  and  then  the  sheriff,  tnrning  to  the  surgeon,  said — 

*•'  Sir,  can  you  say  that  this  prisoner  may  be  left  with  safety  alone  in  his 
cell  V 

•*  Yes,  if  frequently  visited." 

"  Very  well.  You  hear  that,  governor  ?  That  will  be  much  better  than 
leaving  a  man  with  him,  and  you  will  probably  be  so  good  as  to  send  a  different 
man  upon  each  visit  that  is  made  to  him.** 

*'  I  will,  sir,"  said  the  governor.  "  I  know  what  you  mean,  sir.  Lord  bless 
vou,  these  sort  of  fellows  would  offer  a  man  five  hundred  pounds,  as  soon  as 
look  at  him,  if  they  thought  he  could  help  them  out  of  here,  but  I  think  we  shall 
ke  one  too  many  for  Claude  Duval  this  time.  Do  you  hear,  Duval  ?  You  are  to 
be  left  alone  now,  but  you  will  be  often  visited,  for  all  that,  so  that  you  had 
better  keep  quiet." 

Duval  made  no  reply  whatever  to  this,  and  then  they  all  left  the  cell,  and  he 
heard  the  lock  shot  mto  the  socket,  and  the  bolts  and  bars  put  up  into  their 
places,  and  he  heard  the  retiring  footsteps  as  they  all  left  the  cell  door,  and  then 
he  felt,  indeed,  that  he  was  alone. 

**  Now,"  said  Daval,  '*  if  I  could  only  die — if  I  could  only  at  the  wish  to 
do  so  bid  a  last  adieu  to  this  world,  !  might  be  happy.  Death  1  Is  it  not,  after 
all,  within  the  grasp  of  all  those  who  choose  to  clutch  at  it  ?  Why  should  I  not 
die?  The  power  to  leave  this  mortal  life  is  one  which  has  evidently  been  freely 
left  to  human  nature.  In  a  thousand  different  ways  any  one  may  shake  off  all 
the  troubles  and  the  griefs  of  this  state.  It  is  great  an*^!  benificent  of  Provi- 
dence  to  have  given  man  such  a  power.     Shall  I  not  embrace  it  ?" 

This  was  the  first  time  during  all  his  eventful  career  that  suicide  had  ever 
occurred  to  Claude  Duval,  and  now  it  never  would,  but  that  he  felt  all  the  agony 
of  spirit  which  the  fate  of  poor  Cicely,  who  had  loved  him  so  truly  and  so 
devotedly,  was  calculated  to  produce. 

What  had  henow,  he  asked  himself,  to  live  for,  now  that  that  gentle  spirit 
had  gone  from  him  ? 

With  the  inclination  growing  upon  him  each  moment  to  take  his  own  life, 
Claude  Duval  rose  from  the  pallet  bed  which  he  had  been  laid  upon,  but  he  felt 
so  weak  and  ili  that  the  very  effort  to  get  to  his  feet  brought  on  a  death-like 
sickness,  and  he  sunk  back,  fully  believing  that  without  raising  his  hand  against 
himself,  nature  herself  would  soon  relieve  him  of  the  ills  that  he  seemed  bora 
to. 

While  Claude  Duval  is  in  this  desperate  condition  we  will  follow  Mr. 
Timothy  Maggs  from  the  cell,  and  take  a  brief  g'ance  at  that  rather  eccentric 
gentleman's  proceedings. 

Mr.  Maggs  was,  as  he  himself  had  intimated,  a  kind  of  supernumerary  at  New- 
gate, a  "  hextra"  as  he  said  in  his  peculiar  vernacular.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
made  himself  singularly  useful  to  the  turnkeys  of  Newgate,  and,  indeed,  to  all 
the  officials  of  the  stone-jug,  as  it  was  facetiously  called.  His  imperturbable 
good  humour — his  disregard  of  any  fatigue,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  actions,  all  re- 
commended him  very  much  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities- 

If  a  turnkey  were  ill,  or  drunk,  Maggs  was  the  man  who  supplied  his  place. 
li  ever  the  governor  wanted  any  one  for  extra  duty  of  any  sort,  he  sent  for 
Magjrs.  The  Lord  Mayor  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  Newga'e,  sworn 
him  in  as  a  constable,  and  he  would  have  had  a  permanent  situation  in  Newgate, 
but  for  his  extreme  usefulness  as  an  extra.  What  would  they  do  for  the  want 
of  such  a  man,  if  Maggs  had  regular  duties  to  perform?  They  would  have  to 
look  out  for  another  Maggs  forthwith. 

Upon  one  occasion,  too,  Maggs  found  out  that  half  a  dozen  of  the  most 
(^•^-r^rr^te  prisonprs  that  Newgate  ever  held  within  its  iron  bounds,  had  planned 
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an  escape,  and  he  took  the  information  direct  to  the  governor,  and  the  whole 
aflfair  was  blown. 
After  that  circumstance,  all  doubts,  if  there  were  any,  regarding  the  fidelity 

I  of  Magga  to  the  administration  of  the  law,  vanished,  and  the  most  unbounded 

[  confidence  was  reposed  in  him. 

"  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  all  this,  will  it  be  believed  that  Maggs  was 
playing  a  part  ?  Yes,  Maggs's  sympathies  were  with  the  prisoners,  and  not  with 
the  jailers,  and  his  mission  to  Newgate  was  to  comfort,  console,  aid,  and  abet 
felons,  which,  according  to  act  of  parliament,  is  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour. 
But  the  sagacious  reader  will  say — "Why,  then,  did  Maggs  go  to  the 
governor  with  information  of  the  plot  to  escape  of  the  half  dozen  desperate 
characters?"  We  will  tell  the  sagacious  reader.  One  of  the  party  had 
already  betrayed  his  comrades,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  sheriiF  containing  the 
full  particulars  of  the  plot,  so  that  Maggs  having  found  out  as  much,  not  only 
disappointed  that  rascal  of  the  reward  he  expected  to  get,  but  raised  his  own 

'  character  above  suspicion,  by  going  to  the  governor  with  the  particulars,  so  that 

I  when  the  sheriff  came  post-haste,  and  cried  out  to  the  governor — **  Here  is  a 
plot  to  escape,  hatching,  sir,  under  j'-our  very  nose,"  the  governor  rubbed  his 
hands  coolly  together,  and  replied — *^  I  know  it." 

!  By  this  little  scheme,  Maggs,  therefore,  did  no  harm  whatever  to  the  cause 
in  which  he  really  was  enlisted,  but  raised  his  usefulness  wonderfully  by 
increasing  his  reputation. 

I  True,  that  time  the  authorities  chuckled  over  the  idea,  that  in  Maggs  they 
had  a  cunning  and  efficient  spy,  while  the  "  family,"  as  the  thieves  called 
themselves,  knew  that  in  him  they  had  an  able  and  daring  assistant  and  friend 
in  Newgate. 

Several  of  those  apparently  perfectly  inscrutable  escapes  from  the  prison  had 
been  managed  by  Maggs ;  and,  indeed,  with  his  facilities  of  going  in  and  out  of 
the  stone-jug,  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  render  what  aid  he  chose 
to  those  theie  confined,  for  there  was  a  general  order  to  let  him  go  about  the 
building  at  pleasure. 

Such,  then,  was  the  man  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  governor  to  stay  in 
the  cell  with  Claude  Duval,  and  to  endeavour  to  get,  if  that  were  possible,  some 
sort  of  information  out  of  him  regarding  his  associates. 

When  Maggs  left  the  cell  to  the  occupancy  of  the  governor,  the  sheriff,  and 
the  surgeon,  he  took  his  way  to  the  vestibule  of  Newgate,  and  was  passing  out 
through  the  wicket,  when  the  man  who  was  on  the  lock  said — 

"  Well,  Tim,  do  you  think  Duval  will  swing  ?" 

"Rather." 

"You  do — do  you  ?  Well,  he  is  rather  an  out-and-outer,  ain't  he,  now?  I 
i  did  begin  to  think  a  little  time  ago,  that  we  should  never  have  hira  here  at 
I  j  eight  o'clock  of  a  Monday  morning." 

I  "  By-the-by,''  said  Maggs,  "  have  you  heard  anything  more  of  what  has  been 
j .  so  much  talked  about.  I  mean  about  the  hanging  the  fellows  here  in  the  Old 
,  Bailey,  instead  of  at  Tyburn." 

I      *'  Why,  yes,  they  do  speak  of  it;  but  it  won't  do,  Mr.  Maggs.     Oh,  dear,  no." 
I      "  You  think  not  ?' 

i      "  T  know  it  won't  do.    Lor  bless  you,  it's  agin  all  custom  and  rule.     Why, 
'  the  fellows  have  been  hung  at  Tyburn  times  out  of  miad,  and  the  idea  of  hang- 
,  ing  'em  here  is  outrageous." 
I      '<  But,  why  ?• 

j      "Oh,  you  want  to  know  why?" 

]      "  Yes,  I  do.     For  my  part,  I  don't  see,  Mr.  Wilks,  what  difference  it  makes  to 
j  a  family  cove,  whether  he  is  tucked  up  and  has  to  daace  upon  nothing  here,  or 
I  at  Tyburn-tree.     1  should  just  as  soon  say  good-by  to  this  here  world  from  one 
place  as  another." 

The  turnkey  drew  himself  up,  and  giving  his  head  a  slight  n^otion  from  side 
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to  side,  he  said  in  quite  an  oracular  tone  of  voice,  as  he  looked  in  the  face  of 
Maggs  most  steadfastly — 

"  I  tell  you  what-  it  is,  Maggs.     I  don't  mean  for  to  go  for  to  say  as  it  really, 
mind  you,  makes  much  difference  to  a  fellow  whether,  as  you  say,  he  is  tucked 
up  here  or  at  Tybuni-tree  ;  but  what  I  look  at  is  tins— this  here,  Mr.  Maggs,  is 
what  I  look  at." 
"  Well  ?" 

"It's  an  innovation  1" 
**  Ah,  to  be  sure  it  is  that." 

"  I  rather  think  it  is ;   and  when  I  say  that,  I  rather  think  as  well  that  it's  a 
clincher.*' 
•'  So  it  is"  said  Maggs.     "  Good  day/' 

The  turnkey  continued  shaking  his  head  some  time  after  Maggs  had  left,  for 
he  really  did  consider  within  his  politic  brain,  that  what  he  had  said  was,  in  his 
own  phraseology,  a  clincher,  flow  many  people  now-a-days  fancy  they  get  over 
difficulties  with  just  such  clinchers  as  Maggs  received  from  the  turnkey  ! 

A  dubious  smile  played  upon  the  lips  of  Maggs  as  he  left  Newgate,  and  he 
strolled  very  leisurely  up  the  Old  Bailey  towards  Holborn,  and  then  took  his 
route  across  Smithfield.  Maggs  never  once  looked  behind  him,  but  now  and 
then  there  came  that  side-long  glance  which  a  man  w^ho  thinks  it  just  within 
the  limits  of  human  possibility  that  he  may  be  followed,  darts  from  his  eyes,  and 
once  he  made  a  full  stop,  and  seemed  quite  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  sheep 
pens  in  Smithfield. 

It  was  quite  evident  Maggs  was  in  no  hurry,  for  it  was  a  good  half  hour  after 
he  had  left  Newgate  before  he  reached  Barbican,  and  then  turning  down  a  nar- 
row turning,  he  approached  a  little,  mean  looking  public-house,  and  after  one 
hasty  glance  around,   entered  it. 

Theie  was  really  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  public-house  to  indicate  any-  i 
thing  but  rather  straitened  circumstances.    One  would  have  supposed  it  to  be  one 
of  those  little  out  of  the  way  old  fashioned  houses  that  are  cut  out  completely 
by  the  more  modern  blazing  establishments  of  the  day. 

A  ruddp  faced,  simple  looking  man  was  behind  the  bar,  who  just  gave  a  nod  to 
Maggs,  as  a  couple  of  people  were  indulging  in  a  pint  of  ale  there. 

"  A  nice  day,"  said  Maggs. 

*'  Very,"  said  the  landlo'rd.     "  What  is  it  to  be  V* 

"  A  glass  of  the  old  October." 

"  Ah,  that's  the  drink.    You  know  what  to  order,  I  rather  fake  it." 

"  Why,  yes,  I  ought  by  this  time.     Is  the  slate  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  here  it  is." 

The  landlord,  from  a  high  hook  upon  which  it  was  hanging,  took  down  a  slate, 
to  which  by  a  piece  of  string  was  appended  a  pencil ;  upon  this  slate  Mr.  Maggs  did 
not  write  anything,  but  he  rudely  scratched  a  compass,  such  as  is  placed  at  the 
corner  of  maps,  with  N.  E.  S.  W.  at  its  different  points.  Close  to  the  W.  Maggs 
scratched  a  hand  with  the  finger  extended,  something  after  the  fashion  of  a  finger- 
post on  a  country  road,  and  then  he  placed  under  that  the  figure  12, 

"  Hang  it  up  again,''  said  Maggs. 

The  landlord  took  a  glance  at  it,  and  said — 

'*  Kather  particular  ?" 

*'  A  little." 

With  a  nod,  the  landlord  hung  the  slate  up  again,  and  then,  after  drinkingy 
his  glass  of  old  October,  Mr.  Maggs  left  the  public-house^  and  went  his  way 
oack  to  the  Old  Bailey. 

Now,  if  any  one  had  been  very  curious  all  that  day  at  that  little  old  fashioned 
public-house,  they  would  have  seen  the  landlord  show  that  slate  to  at  least  twenty 
people,  who  only  each  gave  a  sort  of  nod  when  they  saw  it,  and  then  it  was  hang 
up  again. 

We  shall  soon  find  that  it  had  a  significance  of  a  peculiar  kind. 

)| 
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.CHAPTER  CCXCIV. 

THE  THIEVES  HAUNT  AT  WEST  END,  HAMPSTEAD.— MAGGS's  ADVICE. 


The  mystery  of  the  slate  at  the  little  public-house,  near  to  Barbican,  is  one 
that  will  soon  be  made  apparent  to  the  reader.  By  the  communication  that 
Maggs  had  made  to  the  '*  family,''  it  was  clearly  understood  that  he  meant  as 
many  of  that  fraternity  as  thought  proper  to  do  so,  to  meet  him  somewhere  in 
the  West.  |, 

Now,  as  there  was  but  one  place  of  rende  zvous  m  that  quarter  of  the  environs  of 
j  London,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  a  mistake  upon  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  it 
t  was  well  known  where  at  the  hour  of  twelve  that  night  they  were  to  meet. 
We  will  now,  therefore,  at  once  conduct  the  reader  to  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  thieves  at  West  End,  Hampslead. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  district,  we  may  state  that  there  are  two  routes 
from  London  by  which  West  End,  Harapstead,  may  be  easily  reached.  The  one 
is  a  long  narrow  tortuous  lane  from  Kilburn,  and  tlie  other  is  by  a  road  westward 
from  the  old  church  at  Hampstead,  and  which,  after  crossing  the  several  lanes  that 
go  northward,  conducts  the  traveller  to  the  little  red  looking  village  called 
West  End. 

At  the  period  of  our  tale,  West  End  consisted  of  a  little  cluster  of  cottages 
that  stood  in  a  ho'low,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them  there  were  some 
mansions  with  very  portentious  iron  gates  and  extensive  lawns,  past  which  the 
road  went  right  on  to  the  Edgeware-road. 

Some  daring  robberies  and  one  murder  about  the  spot  had,  however,  had  the    1 

effect  of  making  the  neighbourhood  not  at  all  popular,  and  some  of  the  largest    | 

of  the  mansions  wanted  tenants.     One  of  them  in  particular  had  been  for  a  long   | 

time  deserted.      It  belonged  to  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  and    i 

it  was  in  the  keeping  of  a  highly  respectable  man,  recommended  by  Maggs  !       ! 

Yes,   Maggs   had  sufficient   influence  to  give  such  a  recommendation,  and,    | 

therefore,  was  it  that  Hawthorn  House,  West  End,  Hampstead,  became  one    of  | 

the  stations  for  the  most  active  of  the  "family."  Is 

The  worthy  alderman,  who,  by  the  bye,  amassad  his  money  in  the  manufacture     i  { 

of  candles,  was  much  astonished  that  nobody  gave  him  an  offer  for  Hawthorn     j| 

House;    but  if  any   one   seeing  the  board  up  signifying  that  *^  This  Family     j 

Mansion"  was  to  be  let,   entered  to  look  over  it,  something  like  the  following    j] 

conversation  would  take  place  between  the  projected  tenant  and  the  respectable   '/ 

man  and  his  wife  who  took  care  of  the  premises:—-  js 

"  Well,"  the  visitor  would  say,  "  I  think  the  place  will  suit  me.*'  I 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hsai  that,"  the  respectable  man  and  hia  wife  would  both  say    |' 

in  a  breath;  ''for  then  we  shall  get  somewhere  else."  |j 

"  Indeed  ?    Why,  why— « What  is  your  objection  to  this  place  ?*  'I 

Upon  this,  they  would  both  put  on  quite  an  air  of  confusion,  and  the  wife    ;j 

would  say, — "  John,  I  think  you  ought  to  tell  this  gentleman,  for  he  is  a  real    i 

gentleman  as  any  one  may  see  in  a  moment  by  his  looks."  '^■^  jj 

This  was  so  highly  flattering  to  the  intending  tenant,  that  he  commonly    H 

proffered  half-a-crown  for  the  expected  intelligence,  and  then  John  would  say—    jj 

*'  It  would  be  a  very  cruel  and  impious  thing  to  let  you  and  your  amiable 
family  come  here  without  your  knowing  that  you  would  never  get  a  night's  rest.* 
'*  Never  get  a  night's  rest  ?    Why  not  ?** 

•*  On  account  of  the  shrieks,  sir.'*  \ 

**The  shrieks?"  }i 

*•  Yes,  sir  ;  they  do   say  as  the  place  is  haunted,  sir;   but  I  can't  bring  my    j 

mind  to  believe  it,  and  if  any  body  was  strong-minded  enough  to  go  on  sleeping    \ 

and  Dever  minding  horrid  screams  and  shrieks  in  their  very  ears  till  their  heads    \\ 

seem  ready  to  burst,  thev  might  like  the  place  well  enough.**  j 

. ' .  k 
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"God  bless  my  soul,"  the  intending  tenant  would  then  say.  "  I— I,  that  is 
I  shouldn't  mind  myself,  but  my  wife  is  rather  delicate.  Daar  me,  it  won't  suit 
atiall ;  good  day.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  man,  for  mentioning  it 
at  all.     Ob,  dear— oh,  dear,  what  a  place  to  be  in.'* 

With  some  such    expressions   as  the  above  the  party   walk  off,  and  thus 


/. 


DICK    TTJRPIN    STOPS    AUGUSTUS    CROKE    NEAR    SHOOTER  S    HILL. 

;Hawthorn  House  will  probably,  to  the  great  despair  of  its  owner,  who  little 
suspects  the  sort  of  reputation  his  property  is  acquiring,  remain  without  an 
offer  or  even  a  visitor. 

j  It  was  to  this  place,  then,  as  half-past  eleven  was  pealed  out  by  the  old 
church  clock  of  Hampstead,  that  several  people  might  have  been  seen  weuding 

No.  153. 
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their  way,  both  from  Hampstead  and  from  the  lane  leading  to  the  spot  by  the 
way  of  Kilburn. 

These  people  were  part  of  the ''family  ;'*  but  they  took  good  care  to  make 
their  approaches  to  the  house  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  attract  much 
attention  from  the  neighbourhosd. 

Thete  was  a  door  in  the  oaken  paling  at  some  distance  from  the  regular 
entrance  to  the  avenue  leading  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  it  was  by  that 
door  that  those  members  of  the  fraternity  who  went  there,  who  had  »e3olved 
to  respond  to  the  summons  of  Maggs,  entered  the  premises. 

At  that  door  it  was  that  the  man  who  took  care  of  the  house,  rather  too  well 
for  the  worthy  alderman  who  owned  it,  stationed  himself,  to  see  that  none  but 
the  properly  entitled  persons  gamed  admittance. 

The  first  who  arrived  wore  a  cloak  and  a  hat  that  entirely  concealed  all  the 
upper  part  of  his  face.  He  tapped  at  the  little  oaken  door,  and  Charley  Lang, 
a^  ihe  man  was  named  who  was  within,  opened  a  little  square  orifice  in  it,  and 
sai  1  in  a  low  tone — 

'  What's  o'clock?" 

*•  You  can't  see  for  the  clouds,'*  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  all  right — Can  you  walk  in  ?" 

*'Yes;  with  a  jemmy  or  picklock/' 

''All's  right,"  said  Charley,  as  he  flung  open  the  door ;  "  you  are  one  of  the 
right  sort,  at  all  events.*' 

In  this  manner,  and  with  the  same  amount  of  questioning,  and  getting  the 
same  answers,  he,  within  the  half-hour  from  half-past  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock,, 
admitted  to  the  garden  about  twenty  persons.  i 

The  night  was  dark  and  lowering,  although  no  rain  was  falling.  Great  masses 
of  dark  clouds  seemed  to  have  stooped  from  the  sky  to  rest  upon  the  tops  of  the 
tall  old  trees,  and  where  there  was  the  least  additional  shadow,  the  night  was  so 
intensely  dark  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  even  dimly  the  ground  at  your 
feet. 

r§,*'  Has  Maggs  come  ?*'  said  one  of  the  last,  who  made  an  appearance  at  the 
oaken  door  in  the  wall. 

"  Why,  no,"  sa'd  Charley,  "and  I  wonder  at  it." 

**  So  do  L  He  is  generally  punctual  enough,  and  there  goes  twelve  o'clock." 
'^'  Ab,  th^r?  it  foeS;  *nre  enough;  ^nd  if  he  were  here,  1  should  not  feel  that 

it  Was  any  good  staying  at  tuiS  gate/'  ^ 

"  He  is  here."  i 

"Is  he?  How  do  you  make  that  out?  Go  and  teU  that  to  some  oae  else* 
I  have  kept  too  good  a  watch  here  for  tiaat.     No — no,  he  has  not  passed  me.'* 

**  You  are  mistaken,  Charley," 

"  Ahl  that  voice— " 

**  Is  the  voice  of  Maggs.     Do  you  know  me  now  ?" 

"  The  devil  1     Why,  it  is  you,  and  I  didn't  know  you  a  bit  ?" 

"Of  course  not.  Don't  you  remember  now  the  last  time  I  was  here,  we  were 
talking  about  disguises,  and  you  said  that  you  would  know  anybody,  through 
any  disguise,  that  you  bad  once  seen  saflEicient  of  to  say  that  you  had  had  a  good 
look  at  themT* 

«Idid~Idid." 

"  Well,  you  know,  old  fellow,  that  I  differed  from  you,  and  held  to  the  con- 
trary,  and  now  1  hope  you  are  convinced,  for  you  didn't  know  me." 

"  It  was  your  voice  that  deceived  me ;  I  don't  know  how  you  could  alter  that 
so  well." 

**  That's  a  secret ;  but  I  can  do  it."" 

"  I  know  you  can,  Mr.  Maggs  ;  but  don't  say  anything  about  my  not  knowmg^ 
you  to  the  *  family,'  or  else  they  will  have  a  laugh  at  me,  and  I  don't  want 
that." 

"Not  a  word,"  replied  Maggs.  "I  only  did  it  for  a  friendly  joke  between 
you  and  rae,  that  was  all,  old  chap,  and  1  don't  let  it  go  any  further  ;  so,  now  you 


i 
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may  fasten  the  door,  for  none  of  our  sort  will  be  here  to-night,  now,  except  th*XJ 
who  have  already  come.'* 

*'  No,  it's  all  right,''  said  Charley  Lang,  as  he  bolted  and  locked  the  door, 
*.*  There's  a  pretty  good  muster  of  'era,  1  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Maggs." 

**  Is  there  ?     How  many  ?"' 
■  "  Twenty-one  with  you.'* 

"  That  will  do.  We  don't  like  to  go  on  without  you,  Charley ;  so  you  can 
let  little  Bill  keep  on  the  watch,  while  you  come  to  the  hall  with  the  rest 
of  us." 

"  Ay,  ay,*'  said  Charley  Lang.     "Little  Bill,  though  he  is  a  chick  of  my  own, 
and   only  a  matter  of  nine  years  old,  is  a  regular  rum  'un,  he  is.     Why,  Mr.  j 
Maggs,  I'd  back  that  boy  to  keep  watch,  when  a  man  couldn't  do  it.     I'd  wager  | 
he'd  be  on  the  look-out,  and  never  wink  once  for  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch." 

"Indeed!"  j 

^'  Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  and  I  do  think  he'd  smell  an  officer  half  a  mile  off."  j 

**  He  is  invaluable." 

**  He  is.     Come  this  way,  and  I  will  rout  him  out.     I  daresay  he  is  in  the  { 
kitchen,  as  before,  like  a  dog  on  the  watch."  ', 

'*  No,  I  ain't,  father,"  said  a  little  squeaking  voice.  *'  Here  I  is." 

''  Lor  bless  us  !"  ejaculated  Charley.  *'  Here  he  is.  There  now,  who  would 
have  thought  it  ?    I  don't  see  you.  Bill,  though." 

"No,  father,"  squeaked  the  voice  again.  *'  'Cos  It  is  so  jolly  dark,  that  is  the 
reason  you  don't  see  me,  father  j  but  here  I  is." 

"  Murder!"  said  Charley,  as  he  fell  flat  upon  the  grass  in  consequence  of  his 
-son  and  heir  making  a  bolt  between  his  legs,  to  make  his  presence  visible, 
"  Oh,  murder!  I'm  jolted  to  death  almost.  What  the  deuce  did  you  do  that 
for  ?'* 

"  It's  only  me,  father.'* 

"  Only  you !  Curse  you,  what  do  you  mean  by  upsetting  your  father  in  this 
way,  you  little  vagabond  ?  Is  this  what  you  call  honouring  your  parents  ?  You 
win  come  to  a  bad  end,  that  you  will.  Bill — you  will  come  to  a  bad  end.'* 

^*  Perhaps,  he  didn't  mean  it,"  suggested  Maggs.  i 

*'  I  don't  suppose  he  did,"  said  Charley,  "or  else,  uncomfortable  as  such  a 
thing  would  be  to  the  feelings  of  a  parent,  I  should  have  to  skin  him." 

"Ha— ha!"  laughed  Bill. 

"  Hold  your  row  !"  said  Charley.  ''Now  mind.  Bill,  you  keep  watch  all  along 
o'  this  side  of  the  garden,  and  let  us  know  if  there's  any  danger.  Keep  your 
ears  and  your  eyes  open,  and  your  mouth  shut,  Bill,  that's  the  way  to  keep  a 
lookout.     Ain't  it,  Mr.  Maggs ?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  it  is;  but  on  such  a  night  as  this  your  eyes  are  not  much  good 
to  you,  I  rather  think,  are  they,  Bill  1" 

"  Oh,  but  he's  like  a  cat,"  suggested  Charley,  ''he  can  see  in  the  dark." 

"  Can  you.  Bill  ?" 

**^A  little,"  replied  Bill.  "  Howsomdever,  I'll  keep  a  good  look  out,  fathe.^, 
and  if  anybody  comes  here  as  shouldn't,  I'll  settle  'em." 

'  "Oh— oh  !'*  said  Charley,  as  he  walked  to  the  house  with  Maggs.  "  He  says 
he'll  settle  'em.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  rum  un.  But  I'm  glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Maggs,  because,  you  see,  I  have  a  respect  for  your  opinion,  and  I  want  to 
^sk  your  advice." 

"  What  about  ?" 

*'  About  Bill.  I  don't  know  what  to  bring  him  up  to.  I  shouldn't  like  it  to  be 
anything  low,  you  know,  'cos  why,  the  boy  has  a  kind  of  genius  ;  and  it  mustn  t 
be  anything  that  wants  bigness  and  strength,  'cos  whv,  he's  Uttle  and  ain't  cot 
much.  What  do  you  thmk,  Mr.^Maggs,  would  be  the  best  thing  in  life  for  Bill  ? ' 

"  Upon  ray  word,  I  hardly  know." 

"  Well,  but  you  does  know  a  something  of  him,  Mr.  Maggs.  Just  think  it 
over,  now,  in  your  quick  way,  and  let  us  hear  ycu  opinion  about  him." 
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*'  Well,  but,  Charley,  you  are  the  best  judge  ;  you  have  thought  the  matter  over 
in  your  own  mind,  no  doubt.     What  is  your  idea  upon  theaflfair,  eh?'* 

"  Well,  in  course  I  have  thought  it  over,  and  I'm  divided,  you  see,  in  my 
opinion  whether  it's  best  to  make  a  cracksmtn  of  him,  a  swell  fogle-hunter  and 
a  snap-dragon,  which  you  know  means  the  grabbing  of  tickers  and  all  them  sort 
o'  things,  or  to  let  him  go  on  the  road  with  some  of  the  old  hands." 

"  You  mean,  then,  to  bring  him  up  to  the  old  business  ?" 

'*In  course." 

"Well,  I  will  turn  it  over  in  my  mind,  and  let  you  know  what  I  think  about  it 
when  I  see  you  again,  Charley;  but  1  don't  think  he'll  do  for  the  road.  It  strikes 
me  as  he  is  cut  out  for  the  smoking  swindle." 

"  Well,  perhaps  he  is.  You  think  he'd  be  good  at  getting  into  houses  when 
the  people  ain't  at  home,  Mr.  Maggs  V 

*'  I  do,  if  you  can  teach  him  the  use  of  the  tools  well.* 

"Oh/*  said  Charley,  with  a  voice  of  conscious  pride,  *'  I  tell  you  what,  Mr. 
Maggfs,  I  wouldn't  say  it  before  him  on  any  account,  'cos  why,  it's  a  bad  thing 
to  make  the  young  *uns  conceited  afore  their  time — they  will  pick  up  that  fast 
enough — but  I'll  say  it  to  you,  that  that  boy  can  pick  a  lock  as  well  as  you  or  I." 

"  You  don't  mean  it?* 

"  I  do — I  do.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  T  wolloped  him  and  locked  him 
up  in  one  of  the  old  kitchens,  and  I  thought  he'd  be  a  crying,  so  I  got  down  close 
to  the  door  and  listened,  and  I  heard  a  little  kind  o'  rattling  noise,  and  in  a 
moment  or  two  something  fell  on  my  back." 

''Was  it  Bill?"' 

"  No,  it  was  the  key  that  I  had  left  sticking  in  the  lock  of  the  door,  and  he 
had  first  of  all  pushed  it  through,  and  when  1  found  that,  1  began  to  guess  what 
he  was  about.  He  was  picking  the  lock,  and  in  half  a  minute  he  did  it  too,  and 
coming  out  righc  head  over  heels  over  me,  he  cried  out — *  Done  the  old  'un  at 
last.'  « 

"  Did  he,  though  ?" 

*'  Yes.  *Done  the  old  'un  at  last,'  says  he.  Oh,  lor!  You  can  imagine  the 
feelings  of  a  father.  *  Done  the  old  'un  at  last,*  says  he,  meaning  me,  you  know. 
I  was  the  old  *un.  There's  a  boy  for  you,  and  only  nine !  What  do  you  think  o' 
that?  There's  a  genius  for  you,  Mr.  Maggs.  'Done  the  old  'un  at  last,'  says 
he.  Oh,  dear — oh,  dear,  I  always  laugh  till  the  tears  come  into  my  eyes  when 
I  think  on  it.  Oh,  he'll  be  a  rum  'un,  he  will,  *  Done  the  old  'un  at  last,"  says  • 
he.    Oh, dear — oh,  dear.    'Done  the  old 'un  at  last."  ^* 


"  '    '  -  CHAPTEK  CCXCV. 

THE  FAMILY  COMES  TO  A  RESOLUTION  TO  BEFRIEND  CLAUDE  DUVAL. 

By  the  time  Charley  had  concluded  his  choice  little  anecdote  about  the 
genius  of  Bill,  a  genius  which  promised  as  fairly  as  possible  to  conduct  that 
precious  young  gentleman  to  the  gallows,  he  and  Maggs  had  reached  the  house  ; 
and  passmg  through  two  rooms  upon  the  ground  floor,  and  then  along  a 
passage  paved  with  stone,  they  reached  a  spacious  apartment,  which  was  called 
the  hall. 

This  hall  had  at  one  time  been  a  sort  ot  great  kitchen  or  servants'  haU,  but  its 
size  and  the  altitude  of  its  i  oof  had  pointed  it  out  to  some  modern  improvers  of 
the  mansion  as  fit  to  be  converted  into  the  principal  apartment  upon  thegrounl 
floor.  With  rather  a  questionable  taste,  since  the  rest  of  the  building  was  not 
at  all  of  that  style,  this  hall  had  been  fitted  up  according  to  the  gothic  notions 
of  the  Elizabethan  era,  and  certainly  very  old  fashioned  and  cosey  it  'ooked. 

At   one   end    there  was   an  irnmense  fireplace,  with   a  tremendous   carved 
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chimney-piece  above  it,  and  at  the  other  there  was  a  kind  of  gallery,  with  huge 
carved  oak  balustrades,  capable  of  holding  some  twenty  people.  The  roof  was 
supported  by  massive  transverse  beams  of  wood,  and  the  walls  were  of  oaken 
panelling.  There  was  not  much  in  the  way  of  furniture  to  the  room,  but  the 
thick  and  massive  draperies  of  the  windows  still  remained,  and  were  to  be  sold 
with  the  house,  and  a  large  oaken  table  in  the  centre,  about  twelve  feet  in  length 
ana  some  six  or  eight  in  width,  together  with  a  number  of  old  oaken  seats, 
constituted  the  whole  of  the  furniture  of  the  place. 

There  was  but  one  light  burning  in  the  immense  room,  which  was  forty  feet  :n 
length  and  about  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  and  that  solitary  light  was  stuck 
between  the  outline  of  a  stag's  head  that  graced  one  of  the  panels. 

The  whole  of  the  thieves  who  had  responded  to  the  call  of  Maggs  were 
assembled  in  this  hall.  One  of  the  oaken  seats  was  placed  upon  the  table,  and 
was  intended  for  the  chairman,  he  who  had  called  the  meeting  being  usually 
placed  in  that  seat  of  honour  and  office. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  the  faces  of  the  little  throng  of  persons  there 
assembled  by  the  faint  light  of  that  one  candle,  and  mark  the  different 
physiognomies,  and  yet  see  that  there  was  throughout  the  whole,  one  prevailing 
expression  of  suspicion  and  cunning.  There  was  an  uneasy  look,  too,  and  a 
quick  sbiftino:  glance  about  the  greater  number  of  them,  that  sufficiently  betokened 
the  unquiet  life  that  they  led,  and  the  constantly  present  feeling  that  was  in 
their  minds,  of  not  knoAving  but  that  some  hand  might  bes'retched  out  to  capture 
them,  and  some  one  say  in  the  customary  phrase  of  the  officers,  "  You  are 
wanted." 

And  to  hear  these  men  speak,  one  would  think  they  were  all  fascinate!  with 
the  career  of  crime  they  had  chosen,  and  that  if  they  could  they  would  not  eara 
their  bread  by  any  of  the  ordinary  channe's  of  industry. 

Perhaps,  though?  they  all  had  a  shrinking  fear  at  their  hearts — perhaps  they 
all  had  their  SDlitaray  moments  when  they  gave  way  to  the  horrors  of  remorse 
and  all  the  fears  of  the  untimely  end  they  might  well  look  forward  to.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  when  other  eyes  were  upou  them  that  they  played  the  part  of  the 
bold,  daring,  reckless  villain  who  would  not  be  shackled  in  his  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  by  the  laws  of  society. 

Well,  at  all  events,  they  gave  Maggs  a  cheering  welcome  when  he  made 
his  appearance  in  the  hall,  and  he  had  to  hold  up  his  hand  and  say  "Hush!"  to 
stop  the  tumult  of  applause  that  they  were  inclined  to  bestow  upon  him,  and 
it  was  quite  a  study  now  to  see  what  a  different  man  the  Maggs  of  the  thieves* 
meeting  at  West  End,  Hamstead,  was  +0  the  Maggs  of  Newgate. 

Here,  amid  his  fellows,  and  away  from  those  who  thought  not  only  that  ther 
were  his  masters,  but  he  was  their  humble  servant — he  stood  a  good  six  inches 
high — his  voice  had  a  different  tone,  and  he  spoke,  too,  the  English  language 
with  a  tolerable  amount  of  correctness  ;  but  at  Newgate  he  played  a  part,  and 
shuffled  about  half  lost,  and  when  he  spoke  he  frequently  made  the  most  common 
and  ridiculous  grammatical  errors,  so  that  the  turnkeys  thought  themselves 
just  a  little  educated  above  poor  Magg?,  although  they  respected  him  for  his 
very  useful  qualties. 

What  a  strange  life  it  was  for  that  man  to  lead  !  Surely  he  had  some  secret 
motive  for  it.  which  will  become  apparent.     We  shall  see. 

"  Bravo,  Maggs  !"  cried  one.     '*  Here  we  are,  old  fellow,  and  I   don't  think 
there's  one  who  saw  the  slate  at  the  King's  Head  but  is  here  now." 
*'  Not  one !'  cried  several  together. 

"Hush,"  said  Maggs.  "Caution.  I  do  believe  that  we  are  about  a?  safe 
here  as  it  is  very  possible  for  us  to  be,  but  still,  ^aution  should  ever  be  the 
word  with  us,  comrades,  and  above  all  things,  we  should  never  presum"  upon 
our  safety.  We  should  always  act,  and  speak,  and  think,  as  though  the  Philis-- 
i  nes  were  about  us." 

This  little  speech  acted  as  a  kind  of  damper  upon  the  spirits  of  the  party. 
Several  of  them  looked  as  if  they  could  have  said— "  That   is  very  true,   but  we 
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vvould  rather  not  hear  kJ"  However,  after  a  pause,  during  which  they  looked 
ahout  them  with  all  the  suspicions  and  uneasiness  that  the  words  of  Maggs  sug- 
gested, one  said — 

"  Well,  Maggs,  get  into  the  chair,  and  let's  hear  all  about  it." 

*«  Ay — ay!"  cried  the  others, bul  in  subdued  tones,  "that's  it." 
^  Maggs,  with  more  lightness  and  agility  than  any  one,  to  look  at  him,  would 
have  been  induced  to  give  him  credit  for,  vaulted  on  to  the  table  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  chair.  It  was  quite  evident  that  he  gave  himself  something  of  the 
air  of  a  captain  over  the  others,  for  his  first  words  wer  j — 
}.  "  Gentlemen  all,  I  tliank  you  for  responding  to  my  notice  so  readily.  You 
all  know  that  I  am  not  a  man  to  bring  you  here  for  nothing." 

"  No — no,"  said  several, 

*'  Very  well,  then.     I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that  it  is  about  Duval.'* 

There  was  an  ominous  silence  at  this  moment,  but  Maggs  did  not  appear  to 
be  in  the  smallest  degree  disconcerted,  for  he  continued  quite  calmly— 

*'  I  have  thought  over  the  matter  in  every  shape  and  way,  comrades,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  a  great  shame  if  we  leave  Claude  Duval  to  the  hangman.  You 
all  know  him  wpU — you  all  know  that  he  never  cared  to  keep  a  guinea  if  one 
among  you  wanted  it.  You  know  that  he  ever  held  his  life  as  nothing  when  any 
of  you  were  in  danger.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  came  among  you  much, 
for  he  could  not  do  so — his  life  was  spent  upon  the  road  ;  but  many  is  the 
guinea  he  has  sent  to  the  different  cribs  where  he  thought  it  was  wanted  $  and 
when  it  happened  that  any  one  was  hustled  out  of  the  world  at  Tyburn,  didn't 
Duval  ask  the  first  family  man  he  met  if  there  was  a  wife  or  kids  ?" 

"  He  did  I"  cried  a  voice, 

"  And  if  he  heard  there  was,  didn't  he  send  all  he  had  to  them  }" 

''  He  did,"  said  the  voice  again.  "He  sent  fifty  pounds  to  Jemmy  Noakes's 
widow,  and  her  two  little  girls." 

"  Is  that  Noakes  as  swung  for  the  bank  robbery  ?*  said  another, 

tc  Yes." 

"  Oh, "then,  he  didn't  do  it  ?' 

"  We  all  know  that,"  said  Maggs,  "and  we  know  that  the  man  that  did  do 
it  came  forward  at  the  Old  Bailey  and  said  as  much,  but  they  wouldn't  believe 
him,  cos  they  had  another  charge  rwdy  against  him,  and  they  hung  them 
both."  / 

There  was  a  chilling  silence  of  some  few  moments'  duration  now,  and  at  length^' 
Maggs  continued — 

*'  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  sort  of  feeling  you  have  in  the  matter  P  Are 
you,  or  are  you  not,  inclined  to  strike  a  blow  for  Duval?  If  you  are  not,  it's  no 
use  me  saying  any  more,  and  the  meeting  is  over ;  but  if  you  are,  hold  up  a  hand 
each  man.'* 

Every  hand  was  held  up  in  silence. 

"  Good,"  said  Maggs.'  "  Does  any  one  know  where  DickTurpin  is  V 
l_  "  With  the  blackbirds,"  said  one. 

*'  No,"  said  another  ;  "  if  so,  he's  as  dead  as  mutton.  There's  twenty  nine 
dead  bodies  lying  in  a  chalk-pit  at  Grave6end,now,  for  an  inquest.'* 

"He  went  ofi^from  that  place,"  said  another,  "  and  there  was  one  with  him 
that  none  of  the  family  don't  see«a  to  know  how  to  tackle." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?''  said  Maggs. 

<«  Why  they  say  it's  a  ghost." 
^   "And  so  it  is,"  said  one.     "I  was  close  to  the  cart  when     Sixteen-string 
J&ck  was  turned  off  at  Tyburn,  and  now  they  want  some  of  them  to  make  out 
that  he  is  alive,  and  rides  about  with  Duval  and  Turpin." 

"  It's  true,  too,"  said  Maggs.  **  Mind  you,  I  never  said  much  about  it,  be- 
cause 1  didn't  know  fiom  Jack  himself  whether  he  would  like  to  have  the  thing 
spoken  of;  but  I  know  it's  true  that  Sixteen-string  Jack  is  in  life.  He  was 
recovered  after  the  hanging." 

'  Is  that  possible,  Maggs  V*  |l 
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'<  Yes.  It  has  been  done  in  some  three  or  four  cases  at  the  outside,  but  not 
more  ;  I  fancy,  if  it  were  tried  in  all,  one  in  a  thousand  might  come  to  life  again  i 
but  certainly  not  more;  but  Sixteen-stnng  Jack  lives,  I  can  assure  you." 

**  He's  been  deuced,  q.det,  then." 

*'  He  has.  He  walked  again  ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  was  not  the  same  marfc 
he  was  before.  He  lives,  but  he  is  the  shadow  of  the  bold  highwaj'man  that  he 
had  been.  In  that  hour  that  he  shut  his  eyes  upon  the  world,  he  seemed  td 
live  twenty  years,  and  Jack  rose  up  again  an  old  man." 

«  Pool  fellow  V 

"  Yes,  and  he  would  have  lain  himself  down  and  died  again,  but  for  one 
aflfectionthathe  still  clung  to.  It  was  his  affection  for  Claude  Duval,  to  whora 
he  has  clung,  as  the  only  thing  left  in  this  world  to  care  for  ;  and  he  has  gone 
about  with  Claude,  and  at  times,  some  speak,  of  the  old  spirit  that  has  blazed 
out  in  him  J  but,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  is  wrecked,  and  I  should  say  that  it 
only  wants  the  death  of  Duval  to  break  his  heart." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  conversation  through  the  assemblage,  and  then  one 
said,  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice — 

"  Only  say,  Ma^gs,  what's  to  be  done,  and  I  take  my  solemn  oah,  by  my 
right  hand  and  my  left,  and  by  my  faith  to  the  family,  that  I  will  do  my  best  to- 
do  it." 

"  And  T-=and  I— and  I  !"  cried  all  those  present. 

"  I  am  abundantly  satisfied,"  said  Maggs.  "  What  I  want  to  do  is  some- 
thing  that  may  be  done  by  cool,  determined,  resolute  men,  without  danger  to  life 
or  limb  to  any  one— 1  want  to  get  Claude  Duval  out  of  the  stone-jug." 

"  Hear  !  hear !     We  will  have  him  out.'* 

"  I  think  we  shall ;  but  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  Turpin,  and  if  you  find 
him,  you  will  find  Sixteen- string  Jack  with  him.  Now,  what  I  ask  of  you  all 
to  set  about  is,  to  find  them,  for  you  know  I  am  situated  so  that  I  can't  go 
upon  the  hunt  for  them  myself.  I  think,  I  am  doing  as  much  good  to  the 
family  in  Newgate,  and  more,  too,  than  1  could  possibly  out  of  it  j  so,  you  see, 
my  hands  are  full.'* 

"They  are,  Maggs.  You  are  doing  more  good  to  us  all  being  what  you 
are,  thari  any  dozen  of  us  besids  can  do,"  said  one. 

"  O!  course,  he  is ''  said  the  others,  "  and  he  knows  it/' 

"  Wrll  I  QO  know  it,"  said  Maggs ;  "  and  so  it  is  that  I  don't  want  to  be  de- 
tecten  in  what  I'm  about,  vou  see  ;  and  now,  will  you  find  Turpin  and  Jack,  and 
brin-  them  h-re  as  soon  as  you  do  ?— If  you  are  successful  in  so  doing,  you  can 
leave  word  for  me  at  the  King^s  Head,  and  we  will  all  meet  here  to  morrow 
night  ^t  the  same  hour  that  we  have  met  to-night/' 

*'  -  greed— agreed,  Maggs,  that  will  do."  ,  , ,        r 

A  .-hnll  whistle  at  this  moment  burst  upon  the  ears  of  the  assemblage  from 
without,  and  in  a  moment  every  man  was  in  an  attitude  of  alarm. 

H  Quiet     quiet  !"  said  Maggs—"  quiet !     Charley,  what's  that  ?" 

''Bill/' 

"  Then,  something  is  amiss  1"  t    •     .^         -u- 

«<  A  few.— Stay  here,  all  of  you,  while  I  go  out  and  see.  It  isn  t  anything  very 
bad  or -Ise  he'd'whistle  twice,  and  if  it  was  more  than  bad,  he'd  whistle  three 
times  ;  bu  as  he  has  only  come  the  whistle  dodge  once,  you  see,  it  s  a  kind  of  a 
warning  that's  all.     Keep  quiet,  till  I  come  back  to  you." 

"Y,'s,  that  is  it/'  said  Maggs.  "  Keep  quiet  till  Charley  comes  back.  W  ho 
has  a'^ms?" 

(t  AU"  ,    . 

It  ha'i  en  odd  sound  that  '■  All,"  uttered  as  if  it  was  by  twenty  men,  each  in 
a  whi-per      It  was  like  a  sudden  rush  of  wind,  and  then  all  was  still  again. 

Charlev  left  the  ball  at  once  to  proceed  upon  a  reconnoitring  expedition  as 
totVecaus  of  the  clamour,  and  while  he  was  gone  the  most  intense  stillness 
rei-ned  in  the  place,  for  every  one  was  most  eager  to  catch  the  first  sounds  ot 
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his  return  with  information  concerning  the  warning  that  the  sagacious  and  pre- 
<:ocious  Bill  had  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give. 

Minute   after  minute,  though,  passed,  and  no  appearance  of  the   return  of 
Charley  took  place.     At  last  Maggs  said,  in  a  low  tone— 

•'  I  don't  much  like  this/' 

"  Nor  I — nor  I/'  said  some  half  dozen  others. 

"  Mind  yojJ,"  said  Muggs,  '*  understand  me.  I  don't  mean  for  half  a  mo- 
ment anything  against  Bill  and  Charley  ;  but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  some- 
thing may  have  happened  to  them,  and  in  that  case,  you  know,  this  isn't  the 
nicest  place  in  the  world  for  us  to  stay  in  just  now." 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  a  general  echo  of  the  sentiments  of  Maggs  came 
from  the  lips  of  the  assembled  throng,  that  the  door  of  the  hall  through  which 
Charley  had  passed  opened,  and  he  appeared. 

The  light  was  too  dim  and  indifferent  to  permit  of  their  seeing  very  wall  the 
expression  of  his  face;  but  his  manner  was  hurried  and  anxious,  and  before  any 
questions  could  be  put  to  him,  he  said — 

**  Their's  only  two  of  them,  and  they  are  getting  over  the  wall." 

"  Who  ?     Who  ?"  cried  everybody. 

•'  Hush  !     Caution  I"  said  Maggs. 

In  a  moment  all  were  still,  and  Charley  was  permitted  to  proceed  with  what  he 
had  to  say  to  the  assemblage. 

"  Two  of  the  Bow-street  lot,"  he  added.  "Bill  heard  'em  speaking  on  t'other 
side  of  the  wall,  and  in  course  come  and  gave  us  an  idea  that  something  was  up, 
you  see ;  so  that  I  soon  got  to  where  I  heard  'em,  too.  By  some  means  or 
another  they  have  got  upon  the  scent,  and  tliey  fancy  they  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  walk  in  here  and  take  everybody." 

*' Indeed  ?"  said  Maggs. 

*' Yes,  that's  their  idea,  I  know  it,  for  I  heard  them  say  as  much.'* 


CHAPTER  CCXCVL 

THE  DEATH   AND   THE  BURIAL   OF   THE   TWO   POLICE   SPl^S. 

It  may  appear  at  first  sight  strange,  that  two  officers  could  be  found  who 
would  be  so  apparently  absurd  as  to  say  such  a  thing  concerning  an  unknown 
number  of  men,  that  they  would  take  them  all  into  custody  ;  but  the  history 
of  police  prcceedings  shows  us,  that,  after  all,  it  was  by  no  means  out  of  con* 
tcurrence  with  ordinary  practice. 

It  was  a  common  thing  for  an  officer  to  go  alone  into  a  thieves-house,  as  the 
■public-houses  tbey  frequented  were  called,  and  from  amid  some  thirty  or  forty 
of  the  profession,  pull  out  one  and  inform  him  that  he  was  wanted. 

One  would  fancy  it  quite  an  incredible  thing  that  the  others,  being  in  such 
force,  would  permit  that  one  to  be  taken  from  amongst  them  all ;  but  they  did. 
A  pair  of  handcuflfs  would  be  clapped  upon  the  wrists  of  the  wanted  gentleman, 
and  away  he  would  go  ;  and  the  mirth  and  jollity  of  the  company,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  five  minutes,  would  suffer  no  diminution  on  account  of  the  little 
incident  that  had  just  taken  place. 

Such  a  proceeding,  though,  only  took  place  among  the  ordinary  depredators, 
and  the  officers  had  a  much  harder  task  when  they  fell  in  witti  such  men  as 
Claude  Duval  and  his  associates. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  too,  there  were  some  of  the  most  determined 
spirits  belonging  to  the  family  presenc,  and  as  regarded  Maggs,  were  he  to  be 
taken  in  such  company,  it  would  be  as  good  as  death  to  him. 

Hence  the  information  that  Charley  had  brought  caused  a  considerable  sensa- 
tion.    It  was   a  great  thing,  too,  upon  the  part  of  the  thieves,  that  their 
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^particular  haunts,  such  as  the  one  they  were  now  ia,  should  not  be  discovered 
r  by  the  officers;  therefore,  this  UQexpec!:ed  visi;  from  the  enemy  was  doubly 
I  vexatious. 

i       Maggs  spoke  clearly  and  distinctly. 
I       *'  Family  men,"  he  said.     *'  There  are  too  many  of  us  to  find  hiding  places 
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here,  and,  if  not,  the  officers  are  as  good  at  that  sort  of  fun  as  we  are,  so  it's 
hopeless  nonsense  to  attempt  it.  I  can  tell  you  for  one,  though,  that  I  don't 
intend  te  be  taken." 

"  I^ouce  the  glim,  and  we're  then  off/'  said  one.  ,. 

''  Yes;  but  they  know  of  the  crib  here,  and  it*s  all  up  with  Charley,"  said  another,  j  r 
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"  Never  mind  me,"  said  Charley.  "  Do  the  best  you  can  for  sA,  and  never 
mind  me." 

"That  is  very  kind  of  you,  Charley,"  said  Maggs  ;  "but,  after  all,  we  can't 
very  well  do  without  you  or  the  crib  either.  I  hardly  know  what  to  advise, 
my  men,  for  the  best.     I  am  rather  in  a  fix  about  it." 

"They  have  got  scent  of  this  place  as  a  place  of  meeting,"  said  one ;  '*  and, 
therefore,  it's  all  up  as  regards  coming  here  any  more.*' 

It  was  quite  evident,  now,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  indecision  about  the 
party  to  know  what  they  could  be  at  j  but  at  length  Maggs  spoke  with  a  tone 
of  decision,  saying, 

"  Charley,  where  is  Bill  ?    Will  he  give  us  any  other  notice  V* 

"Yes;  when  you  hear  him  whistle  twice,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  officers 
are  upon  the  premises.     They  were  coming  over  the  wall." 

"  Very  well,  there  is  but  one  chance,  and  that  is,  for  us  all  to  try  and  get 
away.  It  is  quite  possible,  then,  that  Charley  may  bamboozle  them  into  an 
idea  that  they  have  been  mistaken  after  all,  and  if  so,  why,  the  place  may  be 
godd  for  us  yet." 

Charley  shook  his  head,  and  Maggs  saw  the  action.  "  You  don't  think  that, 
will  do  ?"  he  said. 

"No,  I  don't;  but—" 

«  Well,  goon." 

"There's  one  thing  to  consider,  and  that  is,  that  these  two  fellows  have  mosi 
likely  made  the  discovery  themselves,  and  kept  it  to  themselves,  for  they 
dou't  tell  each  other,  fool-like,  from  a  kind  of  jealousy  that's  always  raging 
among  'em." 

**  That  is  true,"  said  Maggs. 

"  And  so,"  added  Charely,  '*  if  anything  should  happen,  you  see,  to  these 
two— any  little  accident,  you  see,  family  coves — why,  then,  here  we  are  all  right 
again." 

There  was  not  a  soul  present  who  did  not  fully  understand  what  the  proposal 
of  Chkrley  amounted  to.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  hint  to  murder 
the  two  officers.  A  blank  silence  ensued,  and  no  one  seemed  to  like  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  making  a  remark  upon  the  subject. 

Then,  before  Maggs,  who  at  length  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  could  say  a 
word,  there  came  one  clear  distinct  whistle  from  the  outside,  and  then,  before  its 
echoes  had  died  away,  there  came  another, 

"  There  they  are,"  said  Charley. 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  said  Maggs.  "Now,  comrades,  don't  do  anything  in  a 
hasty  way,  but  keep  quiet,  and  let  us  find  out  who  they  are  before  we  speak.  Out 
with  that' light." 

A  hat  was  thrown  at  the  candle,  that  burnt  dimly  between  the  horns  of  the 
stag's  head,  and  away  it  went.  One  could  hardly  have  supposed  that  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  that  little  light  could  have  made  such  a  difference  to  the  hall,  but 
the  sudden  darkness  was  truly  profound  and  black,  and  the  difference  between  no 
light  and  a  small  light  was  found  to  be  immense  indeed. 

"  Hush,"  said  Maggs,  as  some  faint  murmer  of  voices  came  upon  his 
ears.    **  Hush.    Let  us  all  listen,  not  speak.'" 

All  was  still,  and  so  continued  for  the  space  of  nearly  five  minutes,  and  then  a 
voice  from  the  garden  called  out  most  startlingly— 

"  Halloa  !  halloa  !  If  there  is  any  family  man  here,  let  him  have  the  goodnesa 
to  give  a  shelter  to  a  couple  of  the  right  sort,  We  have  had  the  si^rabs  at  our 
heels,  and  happened  to  see  Joe  the  Kiddy  go  in  here,  so  we  thought  it  might  be 
a  family  crib," 

"  What's  the  meaning  o'  that  ?"  said  Charle^r,  I 

**  A  death  warrant,^'  said  Maggs.  ^ 

^*  A  what?" 

There  was  a  commotion  amoi\g  the  thieves  at  these  words,  pronounced  clearly 
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-and  distinctly  in  the  darkness,  and  then  one  said — <*  Listen  to  Maggs  ;   he's  going 
to  expijlicate  that  ere  to  us." 
"  Go  on,  Maggs — go  on." 

-*  Comrades,  I  said,  those  words  were  a  death  warrant.    I  shouldn't  like  to  shoot 
a  man  who  came  and  said  like  a  man,  '  I'm  an  officer  and  must  do  my  duty ;'  but 
when  a  fellow  comes  as  a  sneak''—— 
«  Hear  !  Hear !" 

"  And  a  spy,  and  pretends  to  come  among  us — '* 
**  Yes,  yes,  all's  right." 

"Then,  I  say,  comrades,  woe  be  to  him,  for  by  che  laws  of  all  nations  he  dies. 
Where  is  Joe  the  Kiddy  ?" 
**  Here,  Mr.  Maggs." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  fellow  who  just  now  spoke  of  you,  Joe?" 
"  Not  a  jot.     My  idea  is,  that  they  have  been  on  the  watch,  and  have  seen 
tnecome  in  here,  and  that  they  want  to  see  all  the  faces  present,  and  then  they  [ 
will  take  our  measures  nicely,  and  be  down  upon  us  next  time  we  come  here.  ] 
Tm  only  a  humble  individual,  and  they  call  me  Joe  the  Kiddy  cos  I  wears  a  pair  ' 
o*  kid  gloves  in  a  crowd  at  the  Opera,  and  nobody  thinks   as  how  I  can  pick 
a  pocket  with  them  on  ;  but  f  have  practised  the  dodge,  and  can  come  it  famous. 
Bo,  you  see,  Mr.  Maggs,  that's  why  the  fellows  call  me  Joe  the  Kiddy." 

**  Eractly,"  said  Maggs.  "  Now  my  advice  is,  that  we  let  these  two  fellows  in, 
but  in  the  dark  mind  you,  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say." 

"•  Agreed,  agreed.*'  .        . 

'*  Well,  Charley,  will  you  go  and  speak  to  them  ?     Don't  let  them  think  for  a 
moment  but  that  we  are  quite  as  green  as  they  can  possibly  wish  us  to  be,  and 
bring  them  into  this  room,  and  let  them  say  their  say.     I'll  speak  to  them."        [ 
*'  They  will  know  your  voice,  Maggs,  by  seeing  and  hearing  you  so  often  at ! 
the  stone-jug,"  said  one.  | 

"No  thank  you,  I've  got  another  voice  always  ready  for  such  gentlemen,"  said 
Maggs,  *'  as  Charley  knows  well,  don't  you,  Charley?'*  .  "\ 

**  I  do,  and  it  got  the  better  of  me,  I  can  tell  you;   and  after  that,  if  if 
4on't  do  for  a  pair  of  the  grabs,  I'm  a  Dutchman,  that's  all."  i 

At  this  moment  the  officers  who  were  in  the  garden  got  impatient,  and  called 
out  again—"  Hilloa !  it's  all  right,  my  coves,  if  there  is  any  of  the  family  here.  We 
are  of  the  right  sort,  and  no  mistake."  j 

Charley  hurried  out  to  them,  and  so  still  did  the  thieves  in  the  hall  keep  them-  i 
selves  that  thty  heard  quite  distinctly  every  word  that  passed  between  Charley 
and  the  officers.     The  former,  indeed,  rather  raised  his  voice,  so  that  Maggs   and 
his  friends  should  have  no  difficulty  in  hearing  what  he  said,  and  the   officers,  as  ' 
people  will  do,  took  the  tone  of  their  voices  from  his,  and  spoke  quite  as  loud*       | 
"  Who  are  you  ?"  said  Charley.    *'  Where  do  y  ou  come  from  ?"  I 

'We  are  country  hands,"  said  the  officer  who  was  spokesman  of  the  two; 
^- we  don't  know  much  of  the  London  family,  but  we  are  all  right," 
"Didn't  you  say  you  knew  Joe  the  Kiddy  ?'* 
"  Only  by  sight." 

*' Well,  it's  rather  awkward.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  Wh  atlne 
are  you  in  ?" 

*' A  little  of  all  sorts,  but  we  do  the  footpad  dodge  when  we  can,  although  at 
times  we  crack  a  crib  ;  and  if  nothing  else  turns  up,  we  don't  mind  a  Utile  area 
sneaking,  or  we  fumble  with  the  fives,  you  see.'' 

*'  Well,  you  seem  to  be  the  right  sort,  so  come  in,  if  you  will;  but  I  advise  you 
boih  now,  as  I  hear  by  the  voices  there's  two  on  you,  to  be  a  little  carefol  what 
you  are  about,  for  we  will  stand  anything  but  nonsense  here." 

*'We  wouldn't  deceive  you  for  the  world.  If  there's  any  one  thing  that  we 
don't  like  more  than  another,  it's  a  sneak. ' 

"  If  s  the  same  with  us.     Come  this  way.     Can  you  see  ?" 

"  Not  over  well,  but  we  can  make  our  way  by  the  sound  of  your  voice,  if  yoo 
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will  say  a  word  or  two  now  and  then.    It  a  precious  rum  unfortunate  sort  of 
night,  and  the  rain  is  a  coming  down  above  a  bit  now." 

"  Yes,  it  is.    This  way,  mind  the  step — it's  just  before  you.*' 

«D-n  it!" 

The  step  that  Charley  had  alluded  to,  was  a  step  down,  but  the  officernaturally 
enough  thought  that  it  was  a  step  up,  and  he  lifted  his  foot,  fully  expecting  to 
find  it,  but  as  it  was  not  there,  down  he  went  as  though  some  deep  hole  were 
before  him.  His  first  impression  was  that  such  was  the  fact,  but  he  quickly 
recovered  himself,  and  only  got  as  far  as  ",d— n  it/'  in  his  rage.  The  otheroflScer 
cried  out— 

'*  Stand  off— stand  off !  I  am  armed  !" 

"Of  course  you  are,*'  said  Charley  ;  **  you  would  make  but  a  poor  hand  at 
your  business,  if  you  wasn't,  old  fellow;  but  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Oh,  [  thought— that  is,  I  had  an  idea  that  my  comrade  had  fallen  down  some 
place  or  another,  that  was  all." 

••It's  no  matter,"  said  the  other  ;" confound  it,  I  thought  you  meant  a  step  up 
instead  of  a  step  down.   But  I  haven't  broken  any  bones." 

**  Only  a  little  shaken,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Charley.  **  Lor,  bless  you,  these  sort. 
of  things  do  a  man  more  good  than  harm  in  the  long  run.  Come'  on,  there's  no 
other  step  either  up  or  down." 

**  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  officer. 

Charley  led  the  way  direct  to  the  hall,  where  there  was  a  death- like  stillness, 
and  at  once  opening  the  door,  he  said  in  a  loud  voice — 

*'  Family  men,  here  are  two  from  the  country,  they  say.  They  don't  call  them- 
selves any  one  thing  more  than  another,  in  particular;  but  they  turns  their  hands 
to  any  little  thing  that  comes  uppermost." 

"  Yes,  it's  all  right,"  said  one  of  the  officers.     "  We  are  the  true  sort." 

'*  That's  a  comfort,"  said  a  voice — it  was  the  voice  of  Maggs,  but  so  completely 
different  from  any  voice  the  thieves  present  had  ever  heard  him  speak  in,  that  a 
rather  anxious  whisper  passed  among  them  of  **  Who  is  that  V 

'*  It's  very  dark  here,"  said  the  officer, 

"Very,"  added  his  companion. 

"  Well,  it's  likely  to  continue  so,"  said  Charley,  **  for  all  I  know  to  the 
contrary." 

"  How  so  ?    What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  ?" 

**  I  just  mean  what  1  do  say,  that  it's  dark  now  and  likely  to  continue  so. 
It's  our  way,  you  see,  to  meet  in  the  dark,  and  so  we  say  our  say  to  each  other 
without  any  sort  of  trouble  ;  but  if  you  don't  like  it,  you  can  be  off  again,  you 
know," 

**  Oh,  no-*no ;  only,  you  see,  as  we  are'strangers  and  from  the  country,  it  would 
hare  been  a  great  thing  for  us  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  some  of 
the  London  coves  of  the  right  sort.  But  of  course  it  is  all  right  enough,  and  as 
we  are  only  visitors,  we  ought  to  be  the  last  to  make  any  complaints,  so  we  are 
quite  content,  gentlemen." 

**If,"  said  Maggs,  in  his  peculiar  voice,  "the  strangers  are  anxious  for  a 
light,  why,  of  course,  they  can  haye  one.    I  suppose  they  know  our  custom  ?" 
•'  What  custom  ?" 

"  The  search  warrant,  we  call  it.  Whenever  any  one  comes  to  us  and  says 
he  is  a  family  man,  we  don't  doubt  him  for  a  moment,  but  four  of  us  search 
him." 

"  Oh,  indeed ;  but  you  said  something  about  a  light." 
•!  T  did.  Charley,  my  boy,  get  us  a  light  if  these  gentlemen  wish  it." 
♦'  Directly,"  said  Charley,  and  he  left  the  room.  He  was  not  gone  above  three 
minutes  when  they  all  saw  the  flash  of  a  light,  and  there  he  stood  in  the  entrance 
of  the  hall,  holding  a  torch  that  blazed  away  at  a  good  rate  above  his  head.  The 
scene  in  the  great  old  hall  was  now  strange  and  picturesque.  The  thieves  were 
grouped  about  the  place  in  such  a  way  that  scacely  one  of  their  faces  was 
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visible,  and  Maggs  stili  sat  upon  the  chair  that  was  on  top  of  the  table,  but  a 
half  mask  covered  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  his  face. 

"Well,  now,  are  you  satisfied?'  said  Maggs,  in  the  same  tone  that  had  so 
puzzled  the  thieves.     "  Now  vou  have  a  light." 

"  Yes  ;  but— but *' 

"But  what?" 

*'  We  can  see  nobody,'* 

"  Why,  what  unreasonable  men  you  must  be.  I  thought  you  wanted  to 
look  at  each  other  to  make  quite  sure  that  neither  of  yoa  was  a  spy  and  an 
officer  of  Bow  Street  in  disguise.     That  was  ray  idea," 

These  words  were  quite  sufficient  to  convince  the  two  officers  that  they  were 
known,  and  in  a  moment  they  drew  back  to  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  one  of 
them  took  a  short  thick  holster  pistol  from  his  breast-pocket,  as  he  said — 

*'  I  am  an  officer,  and  I  warn  all  here  present  that  [  am  one  who  will  stand 
no  sort  of  nonsense.  It  was  my  duty  to  come  here,  and  here  I  am.  The  man 
who  makes  the  least  question  of  resistance  to  me,  that  minute  breathes  his 
last!" 

The  positive  boldness  of  such  words  as  these  from  one  man  to  no  less  than 
twenty,  for  a  few  moments  had  all  the  effect  that  the  officers  were  accustomed 
to  find  resulted  from  the  daring  spirit  in  which  they  usually  carried  on  their 
somewhat  perilous  profession. 


CHAPTER  CCXCVII. 

DICK     AND     JACK     GET     NOTICE     OF     THE     THIEVES*    INTENTIONS       REGARDING 

DUVAL. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  doubt,  the  two  officers  would  have 
managed  to  awe  the  assemblage  of  thieves  sufficiently,  at  all  events,  to  enable 
them  to  effect  their  own  escape  ;  but  the  circumstances  then  present  were  very 
far  from  ordinary,  and  those  who  were  at  the  mansion  felt  that  the  very 
existence  of  one  of  their  most  secret  and  important  places  of  meeting  was  at 
stake. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  Bow  Street  officer  to  go  into  a  public-house, 
and  wi'h  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  pick  out  his  man  from  amid  thirty  or  forty  of 
his  companions ;  but  that  dodge,  as  Mr.  Maggs  called  it,  would  not  do  there  on 
any  account. 

It  was  Maggs  who  replied  to  the  officer  who  had  spoken  so  boldly  to  the 
assemblage. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  still  speaking  in  that  feigned  voice  which  complefely  set  at 
naught  all  ideas  of  detection — ''  well,  what  next  ?" 

The  others  maintained  a  profound  silence,  and  the  officers  thought  that  they 
really  had  it  all  their  own  way. 

*'  We  don't  want  any  one  in  particular,"  said  he  who  held  the  pistol  in 
his  hand ;  *'  but  we  know  where  to  light  upon  a  snug  party  of  the  family  when 
we  do  want  any  one.     Ha  !  ha  !" 

"  Ha !  ha !"  echoed  the  other  officer.     "Come  along.  Bill." 

"  Yes,  that's  all  very  funny,"  said  Maggs  ;  "but  what  if  we  say  No  to  your 
going  ?" 

**  Do  you  say  it  ?" 

"  Well,  Fm  thinking  of  it." 

"  Who  are  you,  then  ?  Only  tell  me  that,  and  Til  pop  a  pair  of  darbies  on 
you  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  take  you  to  the  nearest  cage." 

"  You  are  a  bold  speaker,"  said  Maggs. 

"You  are  a  bold  performer,  too.     My  name  is  Godfrey." 

•*  Oh,  I  know  that.    I  have  often  met  you  in  Newgate-    My  name  is  Maggs." 
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As  he  spoke,  Maggs  took  off  his  mask  and  sat  quite  composedly  upon  his 
chair  upoa  the  table,  fully  revealed  to  the  sight  of  the  t\yo  officers,  who  were  as 
much  astonished  as  if  some  apparition  of  some  one  whom  they  knew  to  be  with 
the  dead  had  risen  up  before  their  eyes. 

A  suppressed  kind  of  murmur,  like  the  drawing  of  a  long  breath  among  the 
thieves,  might  now  be  heard,  for  they  all  felt  how  completely  Maggs  was/ 
committing  himself  by  this  bold  act,  and  they  knew  that  he  was  not  the  likely' 
man  to  do  so  without  an  object. 

The  officers  glanced  at  each  other,  and  then  at  Maggs  again,  in  whose  identity 
they  seemed  hardly  able  to  believe. ' 
**  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  one. 

*«  Quite  possible,"  replied  Maggs,  in  his  natural  tone,  which  startled  them 
still  more. 
"  Are  you  Maggs,  the  trusted  odd  man  of  Newgate  V* 
**  Just  so—the  trusted  qdd  man  of  Newgate— the  extra——" 
"The  confidential  supernumerary  of  the  sheriff?" 

"The  confidential  supernumerary  of  the  sheriff!**  repeated  Maggs,  with  all  the 
calmness  m  the  world,  as  though  nothing  particular  were  amiss. 
"  And  yet  you  are  here  ?** 
"  And  yet  I  am  here." 

*'The  companion — nay,  the  leader  and  the  captain  of  this  gang  of  the  family  of 
London." 

**The  companion — nay,  the  leader  and  the  captain  of  this  gang  of  the  family 
of  London,"  responded  Maggs,  with  an  imitation  of  the  voice  of  the  oflicer  that 
produced  a  laugh  among  the  thieves. 

"  Then  may  I  be —Well,  never  mind  that.  There's  no  occasion  to  swear  about 
it;  but  I'll  have  you  in  Newgate  to-night,  or  I  will  know  some  better  reason 
why  than  I  do  at  present.  Come  along,  Jenkins;  We  will  take  this  fellow  with 
us,  at  a'l  events." 

"  Beware  !'*  said  Maggs,  drawing  his  right  hand  from  his  breast,  where  it  had 
been  hidden,  and  showing  that  in  it  be  held  a  double-barrelled  pistol.    '*  Beware 
I  say,  Mr.  Godfrey;   you  are  a  bold  man,  but  it  won't  go  down  here." 
"  Won't  it  ?    1  summon  you  to  surrender,  Maggs." 
"  I  decline." 
"Take  that,  then" 

Bang  went  the  officer's  pistol  at  the  head  of  Maggs.  Through  the  smoke  the 
shot  was  returned,  and  with  a  shriek  Godfrey,  the  officer,  sprang  up  into  the ; 
air,  and  then  lell  a  corpse  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain. 

The  other  officer  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  escape  ;  but  the  sound  of  the 
shots  seemed  to  have  awakened  any  slumbering  wild  or  angry  passion  in  the 
breasts  of  the  thieves.  With  a  yell  and  a  rush  they  threw  themselves  upon  him, 
before  he  could  take  aim  with  the  pistol  that  he  had  hastily  produced,  and  he 
fell  with  his  skull  broken  in,  and  his  face  covered  with  blood,  by  tiie  side  of  his 
companion,  to  the  floor  of  the  room. 

**  Hold !"  cried  Maggs,  as  he  stood  up  to  his  full  height  upon  the  top  of  the 
table.    "  Hush  !— hush  !" 

The  shout  of  triumph  that  had  been  half  raised  by  the  thieves,  died  away  to  a 
strange  moaning  sound,  and  then  all  was  still. 
"  Hold.  I  say,"  added  Maggs.    "  Are  they  dead  V* 
*'  Dead  enough,"  said  a  voice. 
"  Dead  as  dust,"  said  Charley. 

There  was,  now,  a  pause  of  a  moment  or  two's  duration,  and  then  Maggs 
proceeded,  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice,  to  speak. 

"  Comrades,"  he  said,  "  the  world  and  the  law  will  call  this  murder !     Let  us 
understand  that  quite  clearly  ;  but,  thank  God,  they  fired  the  first  shot.     They 
might  or  they  mig^t  not  have  got  else  off,  if  they  had  behaved  a  little  differ- 
ently .  but  rhey  tried  to  carry  off  the  thing  with  a  high  hand,  and  it  wouldn't  do." 
"  No.  it  wouldn't  do." 
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"  Of  course  it  wouldn't.  The  fellow  fired  at  me.  He  had  his  chance,  and  I 
didn't  flinch  from  the  shot.  It  was  my  turn  then,  and  there  he  is.  Do  you  call 
this  murder  ?" 

«No— no— no!" 

"  Nor  do  I.  They  were  spies,  too,  and,  by  all  the  laws  that  ever  were,  they 
deserved  the  death  they  have  come  by.  But  we  did  not  kill  them  on  that 
account.  They  were  mad  enough  to  suppose  that  they  could  come  here  and 
just,  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  their  business,  shoot  whom  they  pleased.  Are 
we  brute  beasts  that  we  are  to  put  up  with  that  sort  of  thing  ?  What  sort  of 
men  did  they  suppose  we  were  that  from  our  fellow-men,  just  because  they  are 
called  constables,  we  should  put  up  with  slaughter  or  imprisonment  at  their 
discretion  ?" 

"  Down  with  them,  and  all  like  them !" 

*'They  are  down  enough,  now/'  said  Charley.  "But,  I  say,  Maggs,  old  boy, 
you  have  not  come  off  scot-free,  after  all ;  you  are  covered  with  blood,  and 
here  it  is  running  down  you  on  to  the  table." 

"  That  is  nothing,"  said  Maggs.    "  Godfrey  was  a  pretty  fair  shot,  and  the 
only  chance  I  had  was  that  I  was  above  his  aim,  rather ;  so,  you  see,  the  bullet 
just  passed  through  my   cheek,  and  a  wound  in  the  face  is  sure  to  bleed  well 
Give  us  a  drop  of  cold  water,  Charley." 

**  Ay,  that  I  will,  Maggs.  Never  mind,  old  fellow,  if  you  have  got  a  scratch 
you  went  in  and  won,  you  know." 

"  He  did ! — he  did  !"  cried  the  others.     '*  A  cheer  for  Maggs." 

"  No — no,'*  said  Maggs,  "silence.  We  have  still  something  to  do.  This  is 
a  bad  and  awkward  job,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  and  it  ain't  over  yet.*' 

"  Ain't  it  ?"  said  one,  as  he  touched  the  dead  body  of  Godfrey  with  his  foot, 
**  It's  over  with  this  one,  I  rather  think." 

*' And  the  t'olher  one,  too,'*  growled  a  herculean  man,  who  had  dealt  with  a 
small  crow-bar  the  blow  to  Godfrey's  companion  that  had  stretched  him  dead 
by  the  side  of  his  comrade.     "I  heerd  his  noddle  go  scrunch!" 

' "  I  don't  mean  with  them,"  said  Maggs  ;  "  but  I  mean  tiiat  we  have  some- 
thing yet  to  do.  We  must  put  them  under  ground,  and  that  quickly  too  ;  and 
everything  that  belongs  to  them  must  go  in  the  grave  with  them.  We  have 
then  our  secretin  our  own  keeping,  and  if  we  blab  it  is  our  own  look  out.'* 

"  Yes — yes  ;  bury  them,"  said  several.  *'  We  will  soon  manage  that— Here's 
Charby  v;?ith  the  water,  Maggs." 

Without  another  word,  now,  Maggs  descended  from  the  table  and  well  washed 
the  wound  in  his  cheek,  and  then  he  wrapped  a  towel  round  it  as  well  as  he  could 
so  as  to  leave  his  mouth  free,  for  the  wound  was  in  a  very  awkward  place  for 
bandaging  at  alL 

The  thieves  watched  him  in  silence  until  he  hai^,  with  the  assistance  of 
Charley,  completed  the  bandaging  of  his  wounded  lace.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  they  looked  ent-rely  to  him  for  directions  what  to  do  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  no  one  made  the  least  movement 
to  interfere  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  officers  till  he  gave  the  word.  It  was  in 
an  odd  muffled  voice  then  that  Maggs  addressed  his  companions,  for  he  found 
that  if  he  spoke  freely,  the  wound  in  his  cheek  bled  sympathetically,  and  he 
already  felt  rather  weakened  by  the   excessive  hermorage  that  hai  taken  place. 

They  all  listened  to  his  words  as  though  they  were  uttered  by   some  orac'e 
whose'behests  there  was  no  such  thing  as  gainsaying,   and  who  was  certain  to   / 
advi-e  its  disciples  to  the  best. 

<*  I  don't  think,"  began  Maggs—"  I  may,  of  course,  be  wrong ;  but,  I  say,  I 
don't  think  it  at  all  likely  that  anybody  but  ourselves  has  the  least  idea  that  these 
two  men  are  here.  It  isn't  the  fashion  of  your  regular  Bow  Street  men  to 
say  nauch  about  the  expeditions.  If  one  bits  upon  what  he  thinks  may  turn  out 
a  good  thing,  he  may  ell  another  for  the  sake  of  having  strength  with  him  and 
companionship  ;  but  thf^y  will  neither  of  them  let  it  go  any  further  ;  therefore, 
my  idea  is  that  these  two  fellows  will  bejust  missed,  and  that's  aU." 
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The  thieves  nodded  their  acquiescence  in  this  opinion. 

**  All  we  have  to  do,  then,"  added  Maggs,  **  is  to   put  them  out  of  sight  as 
soon  as  we  can,  and  then  this  old  crib  remains  as  good  as  ever  to  us,  and,  per- 
haps, better,  for  it  maj  be  a  good  while  before  there's  another  hand  as  keen  as 
Godfrey  to  come  prjing  about  it." 
,    "  True,  true  enough  that,"   said  several. 

**  Charley,  my  boy,  you  know  the  garden  well." 

**  Kather,"  said  Charley;  "and  I  can  tell  you  of  a  nice  place  to  put  *em. 
I  wonder  now  if  Bow  Street  officers  is  good  maaure  for  gooseberry-bushes  V 

"For  what?"' 

**  Gooseberry-bushes,  Mr.  Maggs,  'cos  the  very  best  thing  to  do  is  to  pop  'em 
both  in  the  kitchen-garden,  and  raice  'em  nice  and  smooth  over,  and  pop  in  some 
slips  of  gooseberry-bushes  over  'em,  you  see,  and  then  the  whole  afifair  will  look 
as  natural, as  blazes." 

What  Charley  meant  precisely  by  a  place  looking  as  natural  as  blazes,  it  is 
rather  hard  to  say,  except  that  it  was  his  mode  of  expressing  the  very  height  and 
acme  of  the  natuial,  and  so  we  must  take  it. 

*'  Corns  on,  then,"  said  Maggs.  "Let  us  set  to  work.  !*m  afraid  I  can  only 
look  on,  for  if  I  exert  myself  much  I  shall  bleed  to  death.  I  am  weakened 
enough  as  it  is,  but  I  will  stay  here,  my  lads,  and  see  all  snug." 

"No — no,"  said  one,  "  you  go  to  town,  Maggs,  and  see  to  your  wound.  We 
will  take  care  that  everything  is  right  here." 

"  I  couldn't  do  it,'*  said  Maggs.  *M  must  see  and  know  that  nothing  is  left 
amiss,  or  I  should  feel  too  anxious  for  rest.  It  won't  be  a  long  job,  though. 
Come  on  !  There  is  not  a  window  in  the  parish  that  looks  into  the  garden  of 
this  house,  that  I  know  for  a  fact,  so  we  can  use  lanterns  to  the  work.  Come 
on,  Charley.  There  are  four  spades  and  a  pick-axe  or  two,  which  will  get  through 
the  work  quickly."  . 

''  That's  your  sort,"  said  Charley,  "it's  all  right.     Come  this  way  I" 

"  One  thmg  let  me  beg  of  you  all  to  recollect,"  said  Maggs,  "  and  that  h, 
silence.  We  may  be  free  from  eye,  but  we  don't  know  how  near  some  ear  miy 
be  to  us." 

They  now,  with  almost  noiseless  steps,  and  only  making  now  and  then  a  few 
short  observations  to  each  other  in  a  whisper,  proceeded  to  the  garden  after 
Cliarley.  The  rain  was  still  coming  down,  but  it  came  nearly  straight,  and  had 
subsided  into  one  of  those  small  misty  kinds  of  rain,  which,  when  once  set  in, 
seem  as  if  they  would  last  for  ever. 

The  thieves  wailed  upon  the  grass-plat  while  Charley  went  to  the  kitchen  for 
a  couple  of  stable  lanterns,  wiih  which  he  soon  re-appeared.  He  then  spread 
the  tools  that  Maggs  had  mentioned,  and  in  silence  he  led  the  way  to  the 
kitchen- garden. 

t.„"  There,"  he  said,  "  the  ground  is  loose  enough  already,  and  there  won't  be 
mViCh  trouble  about  the  job." 

He  proceeded  to  a  large,  and  apparently  well  dug  up  bed,  and  placed  the  lan- 
terns about  six  feet  apart  from  each  other. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "that  will  be  the  spot,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  carry 
every  shovelful  of  earth  away  for  some  time>  and  scatter  it  over  the  garden,  for 
there  will  be  lots  to  cover  them  up  with." 

"  Yes,  Charley,  that's  it." 

It  was  a  strange  and  awful -looking  scene  now  that  was  'being  enacted  in  that 
garden  amid  the  pattering  of  the  rain.  The  space  of  ground  did  not  admit  of 
more  than  three  persons  working  on  it  at  ouce,  one  with  the  pick-axe,  with 
which  the  soil  was  loosened  in  masses,  and  the  other  two  with  spades,  by  the 
aid  of  which  they  quickly  moved  it ;  but  by  turns,  every  one  present,  except  : 
Maggs,  had  a  share  of  the  labour,  for  they  relieved  each  other  at  it. 

In  this  way  a  grave,  somewhat  over  six  feet  in  length,  and  about  three  in 
width,  began  rapidly  to  appear,  and  by  the  constant  fresh  hands  that  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  they  soon  got   it  to   about  five   feet  in  depth.     They 
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began  then  to  find  that    each   shovelful  of  earth  they  took  oat  was    replaced  by 
an  equal  volume  of  water  from  some  spring  that  they  had  touched  upon,  or  from     jl 
mere  ground  drainage. 


CLiUDE   HAS  TWO   UNFXPECTrD   MSITOBS   TO   HIM  IN   NEWGATB. 


"This  will  do/'  said  Charley,  as  he  threw  down  his  spade.  "We  are  deep 
enough.    And  now  for  the  bodies.'* 

"  Yes,"  said  Maggs,  as  he  lifted  one  of  the  lanterns.  "Now  for  the  bodies. 
Who  will  go  and  get  them  ?     Don't  speak  aU  at  once." 


T^o.   155. 
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CHAPTER  CCXCVIII. 

SHOWS   HOW  TtTRPIN  AND  JACK    PROCEEDED    TO  ©0  SOMETHING   FOR   CLAUDE 

DUVAL, 

This  wis  a  part  of  the  business  from  which  the  thieves  shrunk  back  rather, 
and  the  tone  of  irony  in  'which  Maggs  spoke  was  a  result  of  his  conviction  that 
tliey  would  so  shrink  from  that  part  of  the  job. 

Nobody  moved  or  spoke. 

"  Come,  old  friends/*  added  Maggs,  **  f  can  answer  myself  for  it  that  you  are 
not  at  all  afraid  of  a  live  officer.  Don't  let  me  think  that  you  are  afraid  of  a 
dead  one.*' 

**  It's  an  ugly  job/*  said  one  now,  in  a  low  tone,  *'but  stilL  we  all  know 
that  it  must  be  done,  so  I  won't  shrink  from  it,  for  one/* 

"  Nor  I,"  said  another. 

•'  I  will  go  with  you/*  said  Maggs,  "  so  let  us  come  on  at  once,  old  friends, 
and  we  shall  soon  have  this  part  of  the  business  over." 

After  it  was  found  that  Maggs  intended  to  be  of  the  party  that  was  going  for 
the  bodies,  there  was  no  lack  of  volunteers,  but  Maggs  said,  with  a  good-tem- 
pered smile-** 

"  No-- no.  Two  will  do,  or  four,  at  the  outside — perhaps  four  will  be  better, 
as  then  they  can  be  brought  both  at  once,  and  that  will  save  some  trouble,  cer- 
tainly, so  come  on,  four  of  you." 

Maggs  and  Charley  led  the  way.  The  latter  carried  one  of  the  lanternSj  and 
so  they  proceeded  to  the  large  hall,  where  the  strife  had  taken  place  that  had 
ended  in  the  tragical  death  of  the  two  officers  who  had  thought  proper  to  run 
the  fearful  risk  of  coming  in  the  character  of  spies  to  the  thieves'  haunt. 

Charley  held  up  the  light,  and  its  rays  fell  upon  the  sickening  spectacle  below. 
The  thieves  again  shrunk  back  with  shudders  ;  but  Maggs,  who  saw  this  hesita- 
tion, and  who  knew  how  valuable  time  was  in  such  a  case,  cried  out — 

"  Up  with  them  at  once,  my  lads.  It's  like  taking  physic,  this  is.  The  sooner 
you  get  it  over  the  better.     Up  with  them.'' 

li'Thus  urged,  the  members  of  the  "  family/'  who  would  not  at  all  have  been 
particular  about  what  they  did  in  vice  or  daring,  but  who  by  no  means 
liked  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  dead,  picked  up  the  two  bodies,  and  in 
silence  followed  Charley,  while  Maggs  brought  up  the  rear. 

Those  who  were  around  the  grave  soon  saw  the  others  approaching  with  their 
ghastly  burthens,  and  they  moved  aside  as  they  came  near. 

'*  Pitch  *em  in/*  said  Charley. 

With  a  heavy  fall,  the  first  body  was  cast  into' the  grave. 

"Now,  the  other.'* 

Dash  went  the  second;  but  they  lay  rather  awkwardly,  occupying  much 
more  room  than  as  if  they  had  been  more  careTuliy  placed  in  that  narrow  and 
last  home  of  theirs.     Maggs  pointed  this  out,  saying  — 

^"  Will  nobody  go  down  and  put  them  straight  ?  I  aai  afraid  to  jump  it  "for 
fear  of  my  wound  breaking  out  afresh  ;  but  if  nobody  elsewill,  why,  I  must/' 

'*  No/'  said  Charley,  *'  you  be  quiet,  Maggs,  or  you  will  bleed  to  death.  I'll 
do  it.'» 

They  all  looked  at  Charley  with  interest  as  he  sprang  down  into  the  grave 
upon  the  bodies,  and  hegan  to  kick  theoQ  straight.  A  few  seconds  completed 
that  part  of  the  job,  and  then  he  scrambled  out. 

*'  All's  right.     Fill  in/' 

The  thieves  showed  no  lack  of  diligence,  truly,  in  setting  about  that  part  of 
the  work.  The  idea  that  they  were  once  and  for  ever  getting  rid  of  a  spectacle 
they  none  of  them  liked  to  look  upon,  inspired  them  with  strength,  and  in  the 
course  of  three  mmutes  the  grave  was  nearly  level. 
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"  Stamp  it  down,"  said  Maggs.  "  Stamp  it  down,  or  upon  the  first  rains  that 
get  through  it  you  "will  have  it  all  settling  and  sinking." 

"Yes,"  said  Charley,  "and  that  wouldr/t  be  so  pleasant  for  me,  as  I  stay 
here,  if  any  one  should  choose  to  take  any  notice  of  it." 

Some  six  or  eight  of  them  now  stamped  upon  the  fresh  placed  earth  in  the 
grave,  and  naturally  reduced  its  height.  More  mould  was  then  thrown  upon 
the  top  of  that,  and  then  they  stamped  again,  until  even  Charley  was  tolerably 
satisfied,  and  he  said— 

"Don't  trouble  yourselves  any  further.  I'll  plant  the  gooseberry  bushes  in 
the  morning,  and  then  the  place  will  look  as  natural  as  possible.'* 

"  Then  the  job  is  over,'*  said  Maggs. 

*'  Over  quite,"  said  the  others  j  and  then  they  stood  in  a  throng  by  the  side 
of  the  grave  of  the  two  officers.  It  was  by  no  means  the  policy  of  Maggs,  who 
had  taken  the  initiative  in  this  business,  to  allove  the  thieves  just  then  any  time 
for  reflection ;  so  he  spoke  at  once  about  yet  what  was  to  be  done. 

**  Attend  to  me,  now,  family  men,"  he  said.  "  What  we  want  all  of  us  is  to 
find  out  where  Dick  Turpin  and  Sixteen  string  Jack  are  to  be  found,  for  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  done  of  much  good  for  Claude  Duval,  they  are  the  fellows  to  help 
us.  Now  I  do  think  that  if  some  half-dozen  of  you  were  to  set  aboat  looking 
for  them  in  earnest,  they  would  surely  be  found.'* 

*'Gh,  yes/'  said  one,  "if  you,  Maggs,  will  provide  the  horses,  we  will 
set  off;  but  you  know  it  would  be  a  twelvemonth's  job  at  the  least  to  try  it  on 
foot." 

"  It  would  be  more  than  that,  ftiends,  for  I  don't  think  you  would  ever  come 
up  with  either  of  them  in  that  way.  I  will  give  you  every  one  to  the  extent  of 
six  a  note  to  old  Peter  at  the  Bull  Inn  near  Smithfield,  and  he  will  provide  a  horse 
for  the  love  of  it." 

"  I  will  go,  Maggs,"  cried  one.    *' And  I— and  I— T,  too." 

"  Stop !  Don't  any  of  you  try  it  that  ain't  a  good  horseman,  for  if  you  do 
you  will  just  get  into  a  scrape,  and  perhaps  spoil  old  Peter's  nags." 

Sieveral  shrunk  back  upon  this  statement;  but  Maggs  knew  them  all  well,  and 
had  soon  picked  out  six  upon  whom  he  knew  he  could  depend  quite  well,  and 
to  them  he  gave  the  necessary  order  for  horses. 

*•  And  now,"  he  said,  <*  1,  for  one,  must  bid  you  good-by,  Charley,  and  the 
sooner  you  be  off  the  better,  I  think,  for  it  ain't  very  far  off  morning." 

"  Yes— yes,  let  us  go," 

*'  Go  easy,  though,  and  not  all  at  once.  You  know  where  we  meet  again,  and 
let  me  beg  of  you  all  to  be  something  more  than  cautious  now  about  this  place, 
for  after  what  has  happened,  we  don't  know  what  may  happen.  Good  luck  to 
you  aU,  and  good  night." 

The  thieves  were  all  soon  gone,  but  Maggs  managed  to  remain  behind  till 
the-  last,  and  then,  placing  his  great  rough  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  Charley, 
he  said — 

*'  I  say,  old  fellow,  you  won't  like  this  crib  now  ?" 

Charley  did  not  reply  for  a  few  moments,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  rather  in  a 
confused  tone  that  he  said— 

«'  I  don'i  know,  Maggs,  that  I  should  care  to  say  as  much  to  any  one  but 
you  ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  shouldn't  like  it." 

"  It  is  not  natural  that  you  should,  old  fellow  ;  but  all  1  ask  of  you  is,  to 
stay  till  this  affair  of  Claude  Duval  is  put  mto  some  sort  of  tune,  and  then  1 
should  say,  *pack  up  and  be  off  at  oncej'  but  do  stay  till  then,  Charley." 

'*  I  will  stay  as  long  as  you  like.  I  daresay  it's  likely  enough  that  at  times, 
at  night,  mind  you,  when  the  wind  is  a  howling,  and  the  rain  is  pattering  down, 
I  may  think  of  them  two  poor  devils  as  lays  yonder,  so  still  and  quiet  now ;  but 
if  I  do,  Maggs,  I  know  better  all  the  while,  and  when  the  sunshine  comes  again 
in  the  morning,  and  I  see  that  it  shines  all  the  same  on  their  graves  as  any- 
where else,  I  shall  laugh  at  myself  for  a  fool  for  thinking  anything  of  it." 

"  Never  you  mind  that,  Charley.    It's  natural  you  shouldn't  like  it,  so  depend 
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upon  me,  old  fellow,  and  I'll  find  you  another  crib  before  long.  I  tell  you, 
Charley,  I  shouldn't  like  it  myself,  so  how  can  I  expect  anyone  else  to  do  so?'* 

**  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Maggs,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you." 

**  Don't  mention  it.     Good-night,  now." 

Charley  held  open  the  door  in  the  garden- wall,  and  watched  the  retreatmg 
figure  of  Maggs,  as  it  went  through  the  darkness,  until  it  was  completely  lost  to 
him,  and  then,  as  he  closed  the  door,  he  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and 
looked  round  him  as  he  never  before  had  looked  in  that  place. 

He  paused,  and  blew  a  shrill  whistle  by  the  aid  of  his  fingers.  It  was  soon 
answered,  and  then  Bill  stood  before  him.  .^.m^ 

"  Well,  father,  it's  all  right,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Bill, 

"  Oh,  very  likely.     Go  to  roost,  Bill." 

♦'  Yes,  I'm  a  going.    Did  they  cook  the  goose  of  them  nabs,  father?*^ 

"What?" 

"  I  say,  did  they  settle  the  hash  of  Ihem  fellows — eh  ?" 

**  Go  to  Led  and  don't  ask  such  questions.  Hark  you.  Bill.  There's  some 
things  that  the  less  you  happen  to  know  about  the  better  for  you,  so  don't  you* 
be  too  inquisitive  now,  old  fellow." 

«  Well,  but  I  only '' 

"  Be  off,  will  you  ?" 

Bill  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  then  Charley,  as  he  took  his  way  co  the 
kitchen,  muttered  to  himself — 

"  Confound  it,  I  shall  be  pestered  by  his  curiosity  now,  I  suppose,  night 
and  day.    No,  Maggs  is  right,  1  shall  never  like  it.     No — never." 

Leaving  Mr.  Charley,  now,  to  his  own  reflections,  we  will  follow  Maggs  to 
London,  whither  he  intended  to  walk  on  foot ;  for  it  was  one  of  his  maxims, 
whenever  he  was  upon  any  secret  expedition,  to  trust  much  rather  to  his  own 
speed,  than  to  make  evidence  of  his  having  been  upon  any  particular  road,  of  the 
drivers  of  vehicles,  whether  public  or  private. 

To  be  sure,  in  the  Edgeward-road,  for  Maggs  went  home  by  Kilburn,  he  got 
a  lift  at  the  back  of  a  carriage  for  a  mile  or  two,  before  he  was  observed  by  the 
footman,  in  the  rumble,  and  that  saved  him  considerably. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Maggs,  looking  as  calm  and 
cool  as  possible,  aud  wearing  rather  a  stolid,  stupid  look  upon  his  face,  ascended 
the  steps  of  Newgate,  and  tapped  at  the  wicket. 

'*  Hilloa  !'•  cried  the  half  asleep  turnkey,  who  was  **  on  the  look."  **  Hilloa  \ 
who's  there  ?     Mind,  no  tobacco  or  spirits  to  be  brought  into  the  prison." 

*'  It's  only  me,"  said  Maggs,  in  a  mild  tone. 

•♦  Oh,  Maggs  ?'\ 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Moss,  it's  only  me  ;  but  I'll  come  again  if  you  thinks  it's  too 
soon,  sir,  only  I  thought  1  might  be  wanted,  you  see,  so  I  thought  I  would  tap 
at  the  wicket?' 

"  Oh,  ah,  it's  all  right.    Come  in/' 

'*  Thank  you." 

**  Oh,  don't  mention  it ;  we  are  always  glad  to  see  you,  you  know,  'cos,  artcr 
all,  you  are  a  good-tempered  chap." 

"  I  tries  to  do  my  best,"  said  Maggs,  as  he  slipped  through  to  wicket,  which 
the  turnkey  just  held  open  wide  enough  to  an  inch  to  let  him  in.  "I  always 
does  all  1  can  to  oblige  the  authorities,  Mr.  Moss." 

*'  So  you  do,  Maggs.     So  you  do.     I  say,  old  fellow** 

•'Yes,  Mr.  Moss ?^' 

"Just  step  over  the  way  and  get  a  pot  of  half-and-half.  I'm  as  thirsty  as  a 
coalheaver,  I  am,  and  there's  nobody,  you  know,  that  one  can  trust  to  get  it 
but  you.* 

"  Don't  mention  it,  Mr.  Moss.  I'm  only  too  happy  to  be  of  any  service  to  a 
gentleman  like  you,  you  know.     I'll  go  at  once." 

'*  Thank  you.    Don't  hurry,  now      I  know  what  a  fellow  you  are  when  you 
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are  going  an  errand  for  anybody.     You  are  so  glad  to  do  it,  you  are  half  ready 
lo  break  your  neck." 

*♦  Ob,  no— no.     I  will  take  care.    You  like  it  -wich  old  ale  ?" 
«« 1  do— I  do/' 

Maggs  went  over  the  way  for  the  beer,  and  the  turnkey  shaking  his  head  as  he 
looked  after  him   through  the  spikes  at  the  top  of  the  wicket-gate,  said-— 

"  He's  the  best  tempered  fellow  as  ever  I  came  near,  though  he  is  a  little 
soft.  Lor,  I  don't  know  what  he'd  do  if  it  wasn't  for  old  Newgate.  I  do  think 
he's  attached  to  the  very  stones  at  the  door,  and  if  he  isn't  so  bright  as  some 
folks,  why,  he's  as  faithful  as  an  old  mastiflF  dog,  is  Maggs,  that  he  is ;  and  here 
he  comes  with  the  half-and-half,  a  carrying  of  it  as  steady,  so  as  there  should 
be  as  good  a  head  on  it  as  ever  was.     Come  in." 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Moss.     It's  the  oldest  ale." 

"Drink,  Maggs." 

**  No,  Mr.  Moss,  arter  you,  sir,  is  manners." 

*♦  Well,  here's  luck.'"' 

The  turnkey  did  leave  about  a  wine  glass  of  half-and-half  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  for  his  worthy  and  esteemed  friend,  Maggs  ;  but  the  latter  drank  it  with  quite 
a  look  of  satisfied  humility,  and  the  turnkey  stamped  upon  the  stone  paveoaent 
as  though  he  would  prettle  the  liquor  in  his  stomach  properly  by  so  doing,  as  he 
said — 

**  By  gosh,  it's  prime,  that." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

**  I  say,  Maggs,  old  boy— why — what's  the  matter  with  your  face?  You  have 
got  it  tied  up,  old  fellow." 

♦'  Ah,  I  do  think  as  it  vyas  some  of  those  horrid  family  coves,  as  they  call 
themselves,  that  did  that.  I  v^as  just  passing  the  end  of  Field  Lane,  when  out 
came  a  couple  of  fellows,  and  one  of  'em  made  a  cut  at  me  with  something,  and 
laid  my  cheek  open,  as  you  see  it.  I  daresay,  Mr.  Moss,  now,  they  knevir  as  I 
came  to  the  prison  here,  and  did  all  I  could  for  such  gentlemen  as  you." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder.  It's  a  confounded  shame,  though  ;  but  rny  mind  has 
been  a  little  bit  disturbed  or  so,  Maggs,  by  a  something  that  has  happened  here 
only  about  half  an  hour  ago." 

**  Indeed,  Mr.  Moss,  it  would  need  to  be  something  particular  to  disturb  such  j 
a  mind  as  you  have,  sir." 

**  Well,  my  good  fellow,  perhaps  you  are  right  there,  and  I  will  say,  Ma^igs, 
that  for  real  downright  good  judgment,  at  times,  you  beat  any  one  that  1  ever 
heard  of;  but  I'll  just  tell  you." 

"  Do,  Mr.  Moss — oh  do,  sir." 

*'  Well,  I  was  sitting  on  this  here  chair  a  thinking  of  nothing  at  all,  but  I 
wasn't  asleep — mind  you,  I  never  go  to  sleep  while  I  am  on  the  lock," 

**  You  couldn't,  Mr.  Moss,  cos  it's  contrary  to  the  rules." 

**  Just  so,"  said  Moss,  with  a  slighi:  smile  of  pity  for  the  simplicity  of  his 
friend  Maggs.  "  Just  so,  as  you  say,  I  couldn't,  for  its  contrary  to  the  rules. 
Well,  here  1  was,  wide  awake,  when  some  one  came  bang  up  the  steps  as  if  he 
owned  all  Newgate,  and  giving  such  a  rattle  at  the  wicket,  that  it  was  nigh 
enough  to  have  it  down,  he  cried  out— 

*•  *  Hilloa,  turnkey  ! — You  fellow,  th  ere  !* 

*'  *  Yes,  sir,'  says  I,  a  running  up  to  the  wicket,  for  I  thought,  to  be  sure,  it 
was  some  great  man  or  another.    *  Yes,  sir,'  says  L 

"  *  How  is  Claude  Duval  ?'  be  cried. 

"  '  Better,  sir,'  says  I. 

"  *  Oh,  very  well,  d — n  you  !'  says  he,  and  away  he  went,  leaving  me  a  star- 
ing like  a  stuck  pig,  and  afore  I  could  think  of  sending  anybody  to  nab  him,  he 
was  off,  and  out  of  all  sight  and  hearing.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that, 
M  aggs  ?•' 

"  1  don't  know  what  to  thmk.  If  you  can't  think  what  it  was,  Mr.  Moss,  it 
ain't  at  all  likely  that  I  should." 
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'•  Well,  there's  something  in  that ;  but  I'm  regularly  bothered  by  it,  it  was  so 
cool.  Well,  it's  no  use  plaguing  oneself.  Just'Btep  over  the  way,  and  get  aaolher 

■%  IT  1> 


pot,  Maggs.' 


CHAPTER  CCXCIX. 

RETURN'S  TO     DICK     TURPIN     AND     SIXTEEN-STRI.NG    JACK    IN  THE     PARK  AT 

GREENWICH. 

While  all  these  things  were  going  on  in  London,  Claude  Duval  being  in  his 
gloomy  cell  in  Newgate,  and  Mr.  Maggs  doing  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  work 
out  his  release,  Dick  Turpin  and  Sixteen- string  Jack  were  by  no  means  idle. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  left  them  in  no  very  enviable  position  in  the 
o'd  park  at  Greenwich,  where,  if  they  had  not  in  so  strange  and  unexpected  a 
1  anner  overheard  sufficient  lo  convince  them  that  they  where  in  great  danger 
f]  ;m  the  treachery  of  the  inn-porter,  they  would  in  all  likelihood  have  fallen 
into  the  snare  laid  for  them  by  that  foolish  individual. 

Foolish  he  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  in  the  first  place,  it  is  foolish 
to  break  faith  with  any  one  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  he  was  foolish,  even  viewing 
the  affair  solely  as  regarded  what  he  might  get  by  it,  and  throwing  all  common 
feeling  and  honour  overboard,  for  he  would  have  got  double  and  treble  from 
Turpin  and  Jack,  than  ever  he  could  hope  to  wrest  from  the  cupidity  of  the 
officers,  who  would,  of  course,  grudge  him  every  penny-piece  that  he  might  take 
from  them,  even  if  the  plan  to  apprehend  Jack  and  Dick  had  been  successful,  of 
which  the  officers  themselves  could  not  help  entertaining  the  gravest  doubts. 

When  the  fortunate  discovery  that  the  two  adventurers  made,  assured  them 
that  they  were  all  but  caught  in  a  trap,  their  first  idea  was  not  to  leave  the  spot 
until  they  had  taken  some  revenge  upon  the  inn- porter. 

"Jack,*'  said  Dick  Turpin  in  a  whisper.  '*  Let  us  get  back  again  the  waywe 
came,  and  be  oflp  at  once." 

«  But  that  lascal?"  i 

*' Yes,  we  know  that  he  is  a  rascal,  but  what  can  we  do  ?  You  see,  or  rather 
yoH  know  without  seeing,  that  the  Philistines  are  in  force  about  this  spot,  and 
you  know  that  we  have  no  chance  with  such  a  mob  of  them."  | 

"  No  ;  and  yet "  ! 

"Yes,  I  know  what  you  would  say,  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  let  that  rascal  off, 
and  I  admit  that  it  is  ;  but  of  all  things  that  keep  well.  Jack,  command  me  to 
revenge,  which,  as  long  as  you  like  to  take  care  of  it,  never  turns  mouldy  or 
sour." 

"  There  is  truth  in  tha<-.    Come  on." 

They  surmounted  the  wall  again,  and  were  well  pleased  when  they  found  their 
horses  quite  safe  under  its  shadow.  To  tighten  the  girths,  and  to  mount,  was 
the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and  then  they  lingered  a  little,  and  listened,  for  they 
could  now  hear  plainly  the  tramp  of  horses  feet  upon  the  heath.  j 

*'By  George!  they  have  got  some  mounted  men  from  Woolwich,  I'd  lay  any 
monej%'*  said  Dick.  '' 

"Then  come — we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"Not  a  moment.     This  way,  Jack." 

Dick  was  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  heath,  and  he  struck  off  to  tHe 
right,  keeping  well  under  the  shadow  of  the  park  wall.  That  is  to  say,  suppos- 
ing their  foes  to  be  to  the  wall,  they  went  then  to  the  right,  which  took  them 
through  the  valley  at  the  base  of  Shooter's  Hill. 

,  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  riding  brought  them  out  by  the  river  side,  at  some  dis- 
tance below  Greenwich,  but  it  was  a  very  wild  and  desolate-looking  spot  of 
ground  that  they  debouched  upon.  The  river  lay  glistening  before  them,  lazily 
heaving  to  and  fro,  looking  thick  and  slimy,  as  it  was  just  beginning  only  to  feel 
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the  influence  of  the  rising  tide.  On  ^he  opposite  shore  they  could  see  ^  Tew 
dim  lights,  that  seemed  as  vapours  flitting  there,  and  as  they  varied  in  intensity 
to  be  going  out  and  in  each  passing  moment.  A  keen  whistling  wind  was 
blowing. 

*'  Not  a  very  comfortable  prospect  this,  Jack,"  said  Turpin. 

*'  Far  from  it.     Do  you  know  the  route  by  the  river  side  ?" 

*'  Why,  yes,  I  do,  but  I  am  thinking,  as  it  leads  direct  into  Greenwich,  that  it 
won't  be  the  best  for  us  to  take  Oh!  if  we  could  only  get  acioss  the  water 
now,  Jack/* 

"  Impossible." 

"  TSTay,  nothing  is  impossible  of  that  kmd.  The  only  difficulty  will  be.  to  get 
a  craft  that  will  hold  the  cattle.'* 

**  That  is  what  I  mean  Dick,  when,  I  say  it  is  impossible.  You  don't  think 
that  a  wherry  would  answer  the  purpose,  do  you,  and  you  don't  think  of  swim- 
ming the  river,  I  suppose  ?" 

•  *'  Neither,  Jack ;  and  yet  I  think  there  is  a  chance.  You  see,  it  is  high  water, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  only  just  on  the  turn.  There  then  lies  my  hope  of  getting 
across;  and  now  tell  me  if  you  see  anything  black  about  half-way  between  here 
and  the  middle  of  the  stream  ?'* 

"  Yes,  a  barge  of  some  sort." 

*'  Very  good.  There  is  generally  but  one  man  on  board  the  Thames  barges,  or 
a  man  and  a  boy  at  most,  so  there  will  not  be  many  people  to  pay,  you  see, 
and  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  great  diflficulty  in  getting  the  horses  on 
board." 

«♦  Well,  if  it  can  be  done—" 

«'  We  will  see. — Hilloa — boat  here— boat  !* 

**  Here  you  are,  sir,"  said  a  waterman  springing  up  from  Heaven  only  knows 
where  in  a  moment. 

Dick  dismounted,  and  whispered  to  Jack  t3  hold  his  horse,  and  then  turning 
to  the  man,  he  said, 

"Can  you  row  me  to  that  barge  out  yonder  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  surely." 

"Very  well,  do  so  ;   I  will  pay  you  as  if  it  were  for  a  large  job.* 

Jack  said  nothing,  but  he  could  not  think  it  possible  that  Dick  Turpia 
should  succeed  in  getting  across  the  river  with  two  horses.  He  did  not  fully 
estimate  the  mag'C  power  ot  gold,  though,  for  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  minutes 
Dick  came  back  to  him,  and  said,  laughingly—" 

"■  He  will  do  it.  The  waterman  will  help  him,  and  he  will  pull  the  barge  in,  as 
it  is  high  water,  close  enough  for  us  to  jump  on  board  with  the  horses.  If  we 
had  not  the  command  of  our  cattle  as  we  have,  I  don't  mean  to  saiy  it  would  be 
possible,  but  we  can  do  it." 

"  Well  done,  Dick ;  it  will  be  no  bad  thing,  certainly,  to  place  the  Thames 
between  us  and  certain  parties." 

"  A  capital  thing.     But  here  they  are.'* 

The  barge  lazily  made  its  way  by  the  aid  of  its  long  sweeps  close  enough  to 
tiie  bank,  and  then  the  man  on  board  lit  a  lantern,  as  he  called  out — 

"All's  right,  gentlemen.  I  suppose  it's  a  lark  or  a  wager  of  some  sort;  but  I'll 
.put  you  on  shore,  if  your  horses  will  doit." 

"  Put  out  the  light,  then,"  said  Dick,  "  they  won't  jump  towards  the  light/* 

'*  Very  good,  sir." 

The  lantern  was  at  once  extinguished,  and  then  Dick  said — 

"  It's  loaded  with  potatoes,  the  barge,  Jack,  and  there  will  be  a  good  foothold 
for  the  cattle  on  the  sacks..    Don't  jump  till  I  tell  you." 

**  No,  I  will  manage  all  right." 

The  leap  was  nothing,  but  Dick  turned  his  horse  and  took  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  road-way  first,  and  then  just  lifting  him  by  the  bridle,  and  giving  a  touch 
with  the  spur,  the  creature  cleared  the  space  easily  and  lit  upon  the  potato  sacks. 

"Bravo I"  cried  the  bargeman. 
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*;'  Bray-vo!"  sung  out  a  little  boy  of  about  six  years  old,  who  was  on  board- 
**Bray — — " 

"  Hold  your  tow,  will  you  V*  said  the  man,  throwing  a  potato  at  him. 

•*  Now,  Jack,"  cried  Dick,  '*  all's  clear.*' 
.     Tn  another  moment  Jack  was  onboard.     His  horse  stumbled  a  little  upon  the 
potatoes,  but  quickly  recovered,  and  both  he  and  Dick  then  dismounted,  and  held 
the  creatures  by  the  head,  and  patted  them  into  high  good  humour. 

"  Now  off  with  you,"  said  Dick  to  the  bargeman,  as  he  slipped  a  guinea  into 
the  hands  of  the  waterman,  who  was  highly  delighted  with  his  remuneration  for 
such  a  little  job,  which  altogether  had  not  taken  up  ten  minutes. 

The  barge  lazily  swept  out  into  the  river  again,  and  the  man  in  a  voice  of. 
great  deference,  said— 

"  Land  you  where  you  likes,  gentlemen  ;  opposite  or  further  on  :  it's  just  as 
you  likes  to  say,  gentlemen." 

"All  we  want  is  to  get  across,"  said  Dick,  "so  you  can  land  us  at  any  spot 
that  is  most  convenient  to  yourself." 

'*  Very  good,  sir.'* 

The  barge  made  a  diagonal  progress  across  the  stream,  and  it  must  be  reaol- 
lected  that  the  Thames  was  in  a  very  different  condition  then  to  what  it  is  now. 
There  were  no  steamers  to  render  the  river-highway  troublesome  and  intricate, 
nor  were  the  banks  so  lined  with  buildings.for  the  purposes  of  trade  as  they  are 
now ;  therefore,  it  was  much  easier  to  perform  such  a  feat  as  that  performed  by 
Dick  Turpin  and  Jack  upon  the  night  in  question,  than  it  would  be  to  do  so  at 
the  present  time. 

There  was  a  little  wooden  quay  that  jutted  out  into  the  water  a  short  distance, 
and  the  bargeman  pointing  it  out,  observed,  that  if  he  just  put  his  barge  along- 
side of  it,  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  the  gentlemen  to  walk  their 
horses  on  shore. 

That-  will  do,  my  good  fellow,'*  said  Dick  ;  "pull  into  there,  and  as  we  shall 
soon  be  on  shore,  there  is  your  five  guineas  for  the  job." 

♦' Many  thanks  to  your  honours.  This  here  money  will  make  me  and  my 
wife  and  little  *un  a  deal  more  comfortable  this  winter  as  is  coming,  than  we 
should  have  been ;  so  long  life  and  good  luck  to  you," 

*'  Thank  you." 

The  barge  shot  very  gently  alongside  the  old  quay,  and  in  a  minute  both  Dick 
and  Jack  were  on  shore.  i 

*'  This  is  well  done,"  said  Jack,  ''I  admit.  Good  night  to  you,  Mr.  Bargeman, 
and  it  will  be  just  as  well  that  you  say  nothing  about  this  little  affair  to  any  one.'* 

"  Not  a  word,  sir.  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  my  master  would  set  to  abusing  a 
fellow  like  a  maniac  if  he  knowM  it.  Good  night  to  you  both  for  a  couple  of 
real  gents  as  you  is." 

Dick  laughed. 

"  Oh,  gold— gold,"  he  said,  <*  is  it  any  wonder  that  men  cheat,  and  swindle 
and  cringe,  and  lie,  and  rob  for  you,  when  you  are  such  an  enchanter  that  a  few 
bright  pieces  of  your  precious  substance  wins  all  hearts  !'* 

"  And  creates  a  couple  of  highwaymen,"  said  Jack,  laughing  "  into  two  real 
gents." 

"  Just  so.     But  how  the  deuce  are  we  to  get  out  of  this  ?'* 

Jack  whistled  and  then  laughed  again,  for  a  brief  glance  at  their  position  now 
showed  them  that  they  were  in  a  sort  of  yard,  enclosed  on  the  two  sides,  with 
the  river  one  way  and  a  pair  of  great  gates  the  other,  so  that  they  were  com- 
pletely shut  in. 

"  Here's  a  fix,"  said  Dick; 

"  A  regular  man-trap,"  said  Jack.  "  You  don't  think  this  is  a  regular  sell  of 
our  friend  the  bargeman  V 

"  Oh,  no-no ;  and  yet—" 

"  Yet,  you  don't  know  what  to  think  V* 
|,     "  No,  I  was  not  going  to  say  that ;   I  was  going  to  add,  that  surely  there  could 
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not  be  much  difficuUy  in  getting  out.  Let  us  try  it.  There  ia'a  way  in  here,  and, 
consequently,  there  roust  be  a  way  out,  for  everybody  don't  come  here  by  the 
Thames,  you  may  depend. " 

""No,  but  there  may  be  seme  chance  jigainst  letting  us  out.  This  is  a  timber- 
yard,  Dick,  don't  you  see  r" 

They  both  rode  forward  through  the  yard,  which  was  about  a  hundred  feet 
in  length,  till  they  came  to  the  two  great  gates,  ard  then,  through  the  chink  left 
by  their  point  of  closing,  tbey  cculd  plainly  see  a  light  shining.  What  that  light 
raeant,  or  wlether  it  was  in  a  street  or  leading  to  srme  private  dw^eliing,  they 
had  no  po?sible  means  of  knowing.  Dick  here  dismounted,  and  tried  the  gates, 
but  they  were  evidently  fast  on  tfse  other  side. 
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"  Be  careful,  Dick,"  said  Jack. 

"Oh,  yes,  but  we  can't  stay  here,  you  know." 

As  he  spoke,  Dick  gave  the  gate  a  couple  of  kicks,  that  made  it  shake  again^ 
.'  and  then  a  terrified  voice  called  out  from  the  other  side — 

"  Murder  and  turf !  what's  that  I  see  ?  Oh,  bedad,  1  see  nothing,  but  I  meaa 
hear  it  ?  Murder,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Open  the  gate." 

*'  Is  it  the  gate  ?" 

''Open  the  gate,  fellow." 

*'  Oh,  then,  by  the  holy  poker,  it's  a  ghost  of  somebody  ye  is,  surely  I"  • 

'*No,  it's  all  right ;  open  the  gate  at  once,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you." 

"  Worse  for  me,  is  it  ?  I  will,  then;  it  can't  be  much  worse  for  me  than  being^ 
a  private  watchman  here,  and  only  getting  seven  shillings  a  week  and  no  per- 
quisites from  that  same,  any  way.' 

"  Well,  here's  a  guinea  for  you ;  but  you  seem  as  if  you  didn't  care  about  it 
by  your  keeping  the  gate  between  you." 

' "  Is  it  a  guinea  ?      Then,  murder  !  the  gate  shall   not  stand  in  the  way^ 
any  how ;  and  here  it  goes,  bedad." 

The  gate  swung  on  its  heavy  hinges,  and  the  Irish  watchman  lifted  up  his 
lantern,  and  when  he  saw  two  mounted  men,  his  mouth  and  eyes  opened  to 
such  alarming  widths,  that  it  seemed  very  unlikely  that  they  would  ever  close 
again. 

•'Well,  what's  the  matter  now?"  said  Dick.  "  Do  you  take  us  for  a  couple 
of  ghosts  ?" 

"  Ghosts,  is  it,  sir,  you  said  ?" 

"  Yes,  stupid.     What  do  you  take  us  for  ?" 

*'  Oh,  bedad,  then,  did  you  come  out  of  the  river?  or  did  you  drop  from  the 
moon  ?" 

Dick  placed  a  guinea  in  the  hand  of  the  watchman,  and  said  to  him,  with 
great  solemnity  of  manner— 

'*  A  silent  tongue  shows  a  wise  head.     Good  night.* 

"  Eh  ?" 

"Goodnight." 

"  A  Y  Z,  did  you  say  ?  A  silent  tongue  and  A  Y  Z  ?  But  murder  and  turf> 
where  did  you  come  from  V* 

Dick  laughed,  and  put  his  horse  to  a  trot,  and  Jack  followed  him.  They 
heaid  a  large  bell  begin  to  ring,  and  then  they  quickened  their  pace,  and  were 
soon  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  wharf  by  the  river  side.  It  was  Jack  who  drew 
rein  just  as  they  heard  a  clock  strike  four,  and  said— 

"  Dick,  I  have  a  fancy  to  call  at  Newgate." 

"  Call  at  Newgate  ?    You  are  joking,  Jack  ?'* 

"No.  I  think  I  should  like  to  cail  and  see  how  Claude  Duval  is.  lam 
weary,  and  want  some  rest.  We  can  put  up  our  horses  after  that,  you  know, 
at  the  old  place,  where  we  shall  be  quite  safe,  in  Barbican.  But  1  feel  as  if  I 
Couldn't  sleep  a  wink  till  I  know  that  C'aude  is  better.'* 

"  But,  Jack,  when  you  talk  of  visitiui?  Newgate — Really,  now— — '* 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say.  You  think  it  a  mad-headed  plan,  and  that  I 
must  be  out  of  my  mind  to  dream  of  it ;  but  nothing  is  easier.  There  will 
be  only  one  man  on  the  lock  at  the  wicket  gate,  and  if  any  one  goes  up 
to  him  suddenly  with  a  bounce,  he  will  be  as  civil  as  possible.  You 
can  wait  for  me  at  the  corner  of  Newgate  Street ;  for,  of  course,  I  will 
go  on  foot.  I  assure  you,  Dick,  there  is  no  danger  in  it  whatever,  and 
it  may  easily  be  done.'' 

*'  ii  there  were  danger.  Jack,  you  know,  I  am  not  exactly  the  fellow  to  shrink 
from  any  little  enterprise  on  that  account ;  but  as  you  put  it,  I  don't  suppose 
there  is  any  danger.  The  safety  of  t:  ese  kind  of  things  lies  all  in  the  way  they 
are  done." 

"  Just  so,  Dick.     To  hesitate,  is  to  be  I^st  " 
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"  I  know  it.     Will  you  let  me  do  it  ?" 

*'  Don't  ask  me,  Dick,  old  fellow.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  I  can  manage  it, 
because  my  whole  heart  and  soul  are  wrapt  up  in  Claude's  safety.  I  admit  that 
my  nerves  are  shaken,  and  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  you  could  do 
^uch  a  thing  much  better  than  I ;  but  now  the  strong  motive  gives  me  power.*' 

*'  Very  good.  Jack.     Be  it  so." 

7'hey  now  rode  on  at  a  slashing  pace  to  London,  and  it  was  in  reality  Jack 
-who  had  so  audaciously  mounted  the  steps  of  Newgate,  and  asked  the  turnkey 
Vfho  was  on  duty,  how  Duval  was. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  turnkey  had  informed  Maggs  of  the  encounter, 
and  Maggs,  who  at  once  guessed  that  it  was  either  Jack  or  Turpin,  felt  very 
much  vexed  that  he  had  not  reached  the  prison  a  little  sooner,  for  in  that  case  he 
would  have  been  able  to  tell  which  of  them  it  was,  and  what  was  doing  for  Claude 
Duval. 


CHAPTER  CCC. 

DICK   AND   JACK   PUT    UP    AT    THE    OLD    PUNCH    BOWL    IN   BARfilCAN. 

Somewhat  encouraged  by  the  answer  that  the  turnkey  at  the  gate  of  Newgate 
had  given  to  the  inquiry  concerning  Claude  Duval,  Jack  had  joined  Turpin 
at  the  corner  of  Newgate  Street  at  once,  and  they  both  trotted  towards  Smith- 
field  at  a  smart  pace. 

*'  He  is  better,"  said  Jack. 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Dick.  *'  You  feel  all  the  better,  in  consequence, 
don't  you,  Jack  V 

*'In'leed,  I  do/' 

*''  I  thought  you  would  ;  and  now  what  you  want,  old  fellow,  is  rest.  I  know 
that  you  will  be  much  more  efficient  after  a  good  ten  or  twelve  hours'  sleep  than 
you  can  possibly  be  now,  and  although  I  know  that  I  can  do  without  rest  as 
well  as  most  men,  yet  I  feel  as  if  a  good  snooze  would  be  rather  a  glorious 
thing." 

"  There  is  truth  in  what  you  say,  Dick.  I  am  quite  willing  to  put  up  at  the 
old  quarters,  in  Barbican.  1  feel  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  Claude  just  now, 
and  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  better,  which  I  suppose,  after  all,  means  that 
he  is  not  dead,  I  will  try  to  be  content  for  a  little  time,  at  least  ;  so  let  us  push 
on." 

A  very  few  minutes  suflSced  now  to  take  them  across  Smithfield,  and  then 
rapidly  crossing  Aidersgate  Street,  they  made  their  way  to  Barbican,  and  drew 
rein  at  the  low  doorway  of  a  public-house,  adjoining  to  which  was  a  livery 
stable. 

*'  We  both  of  us  know  this  old  crib  well  enough/*  said  Dick,  as  he  dismounted. 
"  You  have  been  here  too  often,  I  suppose  ?" 

*'  Yes,  Dick,  often  enough  before  you  were  thought  of  on  the  road." 

*'  Like  enough — like  enough,  Jack.  Where  the  deuce  is  the  bell  ?  Oh,  it  is 
here.  All's  right !  It  is  so  covered  with  mud  that  I  began  lo  think  it  had  gone, 
and  that  the  old  shop  had  got  into  other  hands." 

Dick  Turpin  had  been  feeling  under  the  ledge  made  by  the  front  of  the  old 
Tvooden  step  of  the  ancient  doorway,  and  there  at  last  he  found  a  square  piece  of 
metal  let  into  the  wood-work,  which,  upon  being  smartly  pressed,  he  knew  rang 
a  private  bell  that  was  in  the  bed-room  of  the  landlord. 

The  bell,  and  the  mode  of  ringing  it,  was  only  known  to  those  who  were  in 
the  thorough  confidence  of  the  landlord,  and  it  was  an  understood  thing  there 
when  it  was  rang  he  should  attend  to  it  immediately. 

Three  minutes  had  not  elapsed  when  a   voice,  through  a  little   wicket  in  the 
great  door,  that  was  about  six  inches  wide,  said — 
j,         "  What  is  the  caper  ?" 
dl - 
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"Tarpin,"  said  Dick,    *'  That's  you,  Ben,  aiu't  it  ?*' 
"  Rather.     Corae  in,  old  fellow.    Ha  !  who  is  with  you  ^** 
"  Look  at  him." 
I      *'  How  can  1  look  by  this  twixt  and  between  sort  of  light  ?  But  it  don't  matter* 
Come  in,  both  of  you." 
*'  What,  on  horseback?**  said  Jack. 

"Bother  take  my  head,"  said  the  landlord,  "what  am  I  thinking  of  ?  Wait 
half  a  minute,  and  1*11  open  one  of  the  gates  next  door  for  you." 

The  name  over  the  gate  of  the  livery  stables  was  not  the  same  that  appeared 
over  the  door  of  the  public-house,  but  the  whole  concern  was  under  one  manage* 
pent,  and  in  a  few  seconds  one  of  the  gates  was  opened,  and  Dick  and  Jack  led 
in  their  horses  to  a  very  tidy  kept  and  comfortable  stable-yard.  The  gate  was^ 
bolted  and  barred  again,  and  then  the  landlord,  as  he  speedily  lighted  a  stable- 
lantern,  turned  sharply  and  said— 

"  Now  then,  Dick  Turpin,  who  is  your  friend  ?" 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  know  me?**  said  Jack. 

;*  Why,  Jack?" 

"The  same.  It  is  true  that  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  couple  of  years  now,  but 
as  you  have  seen  me  since  that  awful  day  when  all  the  world  believed  me  dead 
you  are  not  surprised  that  I  still  linger."  ' 

*'  Still  linger  ?  What  do  yo  mean  by  talking  of  still  lingering,  Jack  ?  We  expect 
to  see  you,  and  hear  of  you,  for  many  a  long  day  to  come.  But  I  can  guess  what 
has  brought  vou  both  up  to  London  :  it  is  about  Claude." 

"  Yes,  to  b'e  sure." 

"  Well,  poor  fellow,  I  am  afraid  he  is  booked  at  last." 

*' What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?'* 

*•  Why,  that  they  will  keep  hi^a  till  he  is  of  no  use,  now  that  they  once  have 
him  safely." 

*' You  mean  that  they  will  hang  him,*'  said  Dick  Turpin ;  **but  there  are  two 
words  to  that  bargain.  We  are  going  to  try  what  can  be  done,  and  it  is  not  a^ 
trifle  that  will  stop  us,  either  as  to  money  or  danger." 

"  Well,  I  can  give  you  some  news,  too,  and  that  is,  that  the  *  family'  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  try  their  best." 

"You  don't  say  so!" 

"  Yes,  I  do.    You  have  heard  of  Maggs  ?" 

Both  Dick  and  Jack  shook  their  heads,  and  the  landlord  smiled  as  he  added— 

"  You  have  heard  of  Colonel  Blue  V 

"  To  be  sure  j  the  dashing  chap  that  used  to  be  on  the  western  road,  some  years 
ago;  but  there  was  a  report  that  he  was  shot." 

"  So  he  was,  but  it  did  not  kill  him,  though  it  laid  him  up,  poor  fellow,  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  there  I  kept  him  in  a  little  room  in  the  top  of  this  very 
house.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  was  much  trouble  in  so  keeping  hira;^ 
because  nobody  was  after  him.  They  all  thought— that  is,  the  nobs  and  the 
beaks — that  he  had  been  shot  dead,  and  so  they  might  well,  for  a  bullet  wa& 
in  his  chest  for  a  fortnight,  till  a  young  fellow,  a  doctor  that  came  to  attend  upon 
him  for  nothing,  and  was  as  kind  to  him  as  he  could  be,  got  it  out,*' 

"Poor  fellow!" 

"  Yes,  the  getting  of  it  out  nearly  killed  him,  for  it  was  by  only  making  a  hole 
m  his  back  that  it  was  done,  and  he  fainted  away,  and  lay  like  a  log  for  eightsen  ^. 
hours ;   but  the  young  doctor  chap — oh,  he  was  a  trump ! — he  sat  by  him  all  the 
while,  and  brought  him  through  it  at  last.'* 

"  And  what  became,  then,  of  Colonel  Blue  ?" 

"  Why,  when  he  got  up  again  he  was  so  altered,  that  nobody  would  have- 
known  him,  and  he  was  spoilt  for  the  road  quite." 

"  No  doubt.*' 

"  Well,  then,  the  family  made  a  what-do-you-call-it — a  subscription  for  him^ 
and  it  came  to  three  hundred  pounds  and  more  :  but  he  would  not  have  it.  and  ha- 
made  a  kind  of  a   speech  to  'em  in  this  very  house,  in  which  he  told  'em  that 
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*hough  he  would  not  take  the  money,  cos,  you  see,  he  thought  he  could  manage  to 
keep  himself,  he  thought  as  much  of  it  as  though  he  had,  and  as  he  could  not  go  on 
the  road,  he  would  see,  while  he  yet  had  to  live,  what  he  could  do  for  them  all." 

"  That  was  capital." 

"  Well,  he  took  the  name  of  Maggs,  and  what  do  you  think  he  did  ?** 

Dick  and  Jack  both  shook  their  heads. 

"  1*11  tell  you  :  he  got  acquainted  with  all  the  officers  and  turnkeys  of  the  old 
stone-jug,  and  at  last  they  thought  so  much  of  him  that  they  let  him  go  in  and  out 
juBt  as  often  as  he  liked.  The  sheriffs  place  such  a  confidence  in  him,  that  they 
can't  do  without  him,  and  in  that  kind  of  way  he  keeps  his  eyes  open,  you  see, 
and  does  no  end  of  good  to  the  poor  fellows  of  the  family.** 

"  No  doubt  of  it.*' 

While  the  landlord  was  giving  this  brief  but  interesting  biography  of  poor 
Maggs,  both  Dick  and  Jack  had  placed  their  horses  in  stalls,  and  removed  the 
saddles,  and  then  Ben,  the  landlord,  gare  them  an  ample  feed,  after  which  he  con- 
ducted his  guests  through  a  secret  door  in  the  hay-lofc  into  the  public-house. 

"  Now,  my  tulips,"  he  said,  **  what's  to  be  the  first  caper?    Only  say." 

**  Something  to  eat,  and  something  to  drink,"  said  Dick. 

**  And  then  six  or  seven  hours*  sleep,"  said  Jack. 

"  All's  right,  I  thought  as  much.    You  don't  look  as  if  you  have  had  much  of 
that  last  article  of  late." 
g  "  Indeed  we  have  not,  Ben.** 

"  Well,  you  Hiay  have  a  dose  of  it  here,  if  you  like,  you  know,  and  nobody 
will  grudge  it  to  you,  I  know.  Come  this  way,  and  I  will  put  as  good  a  bottle 
of  old  wine  before  you  as  you  would  wish  to  see,  and  a  couple  of  cold  fowls." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Dick  ;  "  it  is  a  feed  fit  for  an  emperor." 

'*  Well,  he  might  do  worse,  I  think.'' 

Ben  was  as  good  as  his  word.  A  little  table  was  soon  spread  with  the  viands 
he  had  suggested,  and  both  Dick  and  Jack  made  a  hearty  msal,  after  which  ^^u. 
said  to  them — 

**  Now,  tell  me,  *cos,  you  see,  upon  that  will  depend  where  I  put  you  :  Do 
the  beaks  or  the  nobs  know  of  your  being  hereabouts  V* 

**  No,  certainly  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware  of  it." 

"  Very  good  ;  then  there's  no  need  for  cramming  you  both  into  the  little  room 
near  the' tiles,  and  you  may  as  well  have  a  comfortable  sleep  in  a  good  bed-room. 
Come  this  way," 

Ben  took  them  to  a  large  double-bedded  room,  and  having  shown  them  how 
the  door  could  be  fastened,  so  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  any  force 
to  break  it  open,  and  explained  the  use  of  a  little  bell  that  they  could  ring  if  they 
wanted  him,  and  promising  to  call  them  in  about  six  hours,  he  bade  them  good 
evening,  and  left  them  to  themselves. 

"  Not  bad  quarters  these,  Jack,"  said  Dick,  as  he  flung  off  his  coat  and  boots, 
and  threw  himself  upon  one  of  the  beds. 

*'  Far  from  it.  Dick.     My  mmd  is  full  of  poor  Colonel  Blue's  fate." 

**  Yes,  it  is  a  sad  one  ;  but  why  was  he  called  Colonel  Blue  for  ?  I  was 
going  to  be  told  several  times,  but  something  always  happened  to  stop  it." 

"  Oh,  just  because  he  wore,  while  on  the  road,  a  suit  of  light  blue,  that  is  all. 
Why  he  was   called  colonel  by  the  family   was,  I   suppose,  just  because  they 
thought  him  a  clever  fellow,  and  chose  to  abide  by  his  orders.'* 
J       *«  Ah  !  just  so.     Good-night.'* 
I       "Good. night,  Dick.     You  have  forgotten  all  about  fastening  the  door.* 

*'  Dear  me  I  so  1  have.      Oh,  dear,  how  precious  sleepy — sleep — I — you— — * 

Dick  Turpin  was  fast  asleep.  Jack  fastened  the  door  according  to  the  direc- 
tions that  had  been  given  by  the  landlord  ;  and  then,  after  looking  to  his 
pistols,  and  being  satisfied  that  they  were  all  right  for  immediate  action,  he  laid 
them  handily  upon  a  chair  by  the  bedside,  and  composed  liimself  to  rest.  The 
sad  story  of  Colonel  Dlae,  however,  gave  a  tone  and  colour  to  his  dreams,  and 
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more  than  once  he  thought  that  he  felt  in  his  own  breast  the  bullet  that  had 
been  so  nearly  fatal  to  the  highwayman. 

How  long  they  slept  they  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of;  but  they  thought 
the  time  was  surely  short,  when  they  were  awakened  by  a  steady  scratching  at 
the  door  of  their  room. 

*'  Who's  there  ?"  said  Dick. 

''  Ben  it  is/'  said  the  voice  of  the  landlord. 

Dick  sprang  out  of  bed  and  let  him  in^  and  Jack  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
pistols,  for  he  thought  that  there  might  be  some  alarm.  The  landlord,  when  he 
made  his  appearance,  said — 

"A  visitor  for  you  both  is  below." 

*' You  don't  mean  it  ?"  said  Dick. 

"  I  will  give  him  a  warm  reception,"  said  Jack,  as  he  took  up  one  of  his 
pistols. 

*«  You  mistake  me,"   said  the  landlord ;  "  it's  a  friend." 

**  We  have  not  many  of  that  sort/'  said  Dick. 

*' Probably  not ;  but  this  is  one — it  is  Maggs." 

*' Ah,  indeed  ? — Let  him  come  up  ;  but  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  if  he 
had  let  us  have  another  hour's  sleep  as  well  as  the  one  we  have  had." 

"Another  hour's  sleep,  do  you  say  ?  Why,  goodness  gracious  !  it's  half -past 
eleven  o'clock,  and  it  wasn't  six  anything  like  when  you  came  here." 

"The  deuce  it  is!'' 

"  To  be  sure.  Let  me  see.  Twenty  minutes  to  twelve.  But  still,  I'm  sorry  I 
have  disturbed  you,  at  all  events,  and  Maggs  will  come  again." 

*'  Oh,  no— no  !"  said  Jack  ;  "  it  is  time  we  should  be  up  and  stirring,  Ben. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  see  him,  for  in  its  result  his  fate  ain't  far  unlike  my  own. 
I  am  something  like  an  old  hulk  that's  past  service  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
him  who  now  lies  in  a  cell  in  Newgate,  I  don't  think  I  should  have  encumbered 
the  earth  quite  so  long  as  I  have." 

"Don't  say  that.  Jack,"  cried  the  landlord  jocularly ;  '''but  I'll  bring  Maggs 
to  you  at  once,  and  breakfast,  too;  for  I  suppose  that  will  be  as  acceptable  as 
any  visitor,  just  now  ?" 

"True,  Ben,"  said  Dick— "most  true.  Jack,  I  know,  is  always  hungry,  ain't 
you.  Jack  ?     Young  blood,  you  know — eh  ?" 

Jack  shook  his  head  rathe'r  mournfutlj,  and  the  landlord  left  the  room  to  bring 
up  Maggs,  who  in  a  few  minutes  made  his  appearance,  and  was  warmly  wel- 
comed i3y  both  Dick  and  Jack. 

"  Well,  gentlemen/'  he  said,  *'  of  course,  my  duty  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London 
is  now  to  run  over  to  Newgate,  and  give  notice  that  you  are  both  here,  so  that 
they  may  send  a  posse  of  constables  to  take  you." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it/'  smiled  Dick,  "  that  is  your  duty,  Mr.  Maggs ;  but  your 
inclination  is  quite  a  different  thing." 

"  We  are  delighted  to  see  you.  Colonel  Blue,"  said  Jack- 

"Hush— oh,  hush!" 

Maggs  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  appeared  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill,  so  that  both 
Dick  and  Jack  were  rather  alarmed,  and  would  have  gone  for  aid,  but  he  raised 
his  hand  to  them  to  remain,  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice— 

*'  Don't  call  me  by  that  name.  It  recalls  too  much  of  the  past  to  me.  I  want 
to  forget  it.  You  don't  know  all  my  story.  Nobody  does,  and  I  don't  think 
that  anybody  ever  will;  but  if  you  would  spare  me  a  pang  such  as  this,  never 
call  me  that." 

"  I  deeply  regret  that,  unknowingly,  I  have  done  so  now,"  said]Jack.  "  Accept 
my  apologies,  Mr.  Maggs." 

"  Say  no  more  about  it.  How  could  you  possibly  know  ?  Ben  forgot  to  tell 
you,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  passed  now,  and  forgotten.  Come,  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else." 

*'  Of  poor  Claude,  then — how  is  he  ?" 

"  Better,  and  hopeful." 
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**  That  is  well.     It  gives  me  new  strength  to  hear  those  words.'* 

"  Which  of  you  was  it  who  called  at  Newgate  to  inquire  for  him  ?"' 

"  It  was  I,"  said  Jack. 

"  Well,  they  are  all  furious  about  that.  The  governor  was  ready  to  tear  his 
hair  out  by  the  roots  when  h^e  heard  of  it,  for  he  guessed  at  once  that  it  was 
one  of  you,  and  he  would,  I  know,  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  out  of  his 
own  pocket  to  have  nabbed  you.     It  was  rather  a  dangerous  thing  to  do." 

"  Only  in  one  way,"  said  Jack.  "  If  any  of  the  officers  who  had  been  out  had 
happened  to  come  home  just  at  that  moment,  tl)ere  might  have  been  danger; 
but  as  I  went  to  ask  a  civil  question  onl)',  I  rather  think  it  the  turnkey  had 
tried  his  chances,  it  would  have  been  at  his  own  risk." 

"I  understand  vou,  Jack.  The  turnkey  viias  a  little  in  danger,  then,  I 
take  it  ?" 

"  He  was,  but  as  the  fellow  was  quite  civil,  it  all  ended  well,  as  I  thought  it 
would." 

"It has  ;  but  don't  try  it  again.  I  can  bring  you  better  news  of  Duval  than 
you  can  get  at  the  gate  of  Newgate,  and  new  listen  tome,  and  while  Ben  is 
getting  the  breakfast,  I  shall  be  abie  to  tell  you  whit  the  family  think  of  doing." 

With  this,  Maggs,  without  concealing  an^'thing,  related  at  length  to  Dick  and 
Jack  all  that  had  happened  at  the  thieves'  haunt,  at  West  End,  tlampstead,  and 
concluded  by  advising  them  both  to  attend  the  next  meet  ng  that  was  to  take 
place  there,  which  would  be  at  the  midnight  that  was  coming. 

"  I  will  turn  the  matter  over  in  ray  mind  during  the  day.''  said  Maggs,  "  and 
I  hope  and  expect  to  be  prepared  with  a  distinct  proposition  to  make  some  of  the 
particulars  of  which  must  depend  upon  what  happens  in  Newgate  to-day.  I 
would  recommend  you  both  to  stay  here  and  to  keep  close.  If  there  should  be 
any  suspicion  that  you  are  so  near  at  hand,  J  shall  be  pretty  sure  to  hear  of  it, 
and  will  take  some  means  of  letting  Ben  know." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,"  said  Dick.     "  Cannot  you  breakfast  with  us  ?" 
No.     I  shall  be  wanted  at  the  stone-jug,  I  am  so  very  useful." 
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CHAPTER  CCCI. 

DICK    AND   JACK   ATTEND    THE  MEETING   AT   WEST   END,    HAMPSTEAD. 

Maggs  shook  hands  with  them  both,  and  then  left  the  public-house  to  attend 
to  his  duties  at  Newgate. 

Jack  and  Dick  were  very  much  pleased  with  this  visit  of  Maggs  to  them,  and 
they  really  began  to  entertain  a  confident  hope  that  something  would  result 
in  Duval's  favour  from  the  meeting  of  the.  thieves  that  was  to  take  place  on  that 
evening  at  the  mansion  by  WestEnd,  Hampstead. 

Of   course,  they  decided  to  be  present,  and  they  thought  it  very    desirable 
indeed,  to   remain  where  they  were  until  nightfall,  when  they  intended  to  ride 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  metropolis  at  as  early  an  hour  after  sunset  as  possible, 
and  see  if  there  was  anything  to  be  done  upon  the  road  before  the  meetino-  at 
the  mansion  at  West  End.  ° 

"We  shall  want,  of  course,  as  much  money  as  we  can  possibly  get  together, 
Dick,"  said  Jack,  "  for  who  knows  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  pay  evc.^ ,  body 
who  may  happen  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  poor  friend,  Duval's,  liberati  m." 

"True  enough  ;  money  does  wonders,  and  as  society  has  thought  prooer  to 
put  him  into  the  stone-jug,  we  will  levy  what  taxes  we  can  upon  society  or  the 
purpose  of  getting  him  out  of  it  again." 

"That's  the  proper  philosophy  of  the  thing." 

The  day  passed  rather  gloomily  to  both  Dick  and  Jack  in  the  piilJ^fv-house,  for 
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they  were  anything  but  accustomed  to   such  a  life  off  inaction,  and  they  were 
iBuch  pleased  to  see  Maggs  about  half  an  hour  before  sunset. 
'         "  Well.     How  is  Duval  ?''  said  Dicfe,  I 

I         -He  is  much   better.     He  won't  believe  that  Cicely  is  killed.     Alas>  poor   J 

!    fellow!" 

•'  But  she  is  no  more,"  said  Jack. 

1        *' She  is  buried,"  said  Mages. 

I        *'  That's  conclusive  enough.    But  why  will  not  Duval  give  credence  to  the 

j    fact  ot  her  death?" 

i        "  He  says  that  she  has  passed  through  so  many  dangers  with  him  that  he  will 

i    not  believe  it,  and  he  states  that  once  at  Winchester  she  was  severely  wounded.* 

I  *'  Ah,  yes/*  said  Jack,  with  a  sigh.  "  Well  do  I  remember  that  awful  scene 
in  the  old  cathedral.     But,  Maggs,  will  it  not  be  belter  not  entirely  to  dissuade 

I    Duval  ol  such  an  idea  ?     If  be  really  thought  her  no  more,  it  might  have  such 

j    ah  effect  upon  him  that  he  would  feel  completely  prostrated,  and  would  not  evej;^ 

j     second  any  attempt  that  we  might  make  for  his  rescue,'* 
i  I        '•'  That  is  well  thought  of,"  said  Dick. 

1 1        "I  did  think  of  it,"  said  Maggs,  *'  so  1  left  him  in  such  a  state  of  doubt  that 
1 1    he  may  cherish  what  notions  he  pleases  upon  the  subject,  and  yet  he  cannot  say 
.i    that  he  was  led  astray  by  any  one.     Of  course,  what  the  prison  authorities  say 
Jj    to  him,  he  sets  no  account  by  at  all." 
f  I        **  He  knows,  then,  that  you  are  a  friend  ?'* 

j  **He  does.  I  could  not  keep  that  knowledge  from  him  any  longer,  so  I  told 
/  him  all  that  had  happened,  and  it  made  quite  a  change  in  him  to  hear  it,  though 
j  it  touched  me  a  little  to  hear  him  say — '  I  shall  yet  be  happy  with  Cicely.'  " 
j  "  Poor  fellow  !"  said  Jack,  *'  he  had  better  though  awaken  to  a  knowledge  of 
\|  the  truth  when  he  is  with  us,  if  we  can  but  rescue  him,  than  when  surrounded 
!i  by  those  who  will  have  but  little,  if  any,  sympathy  with  his  grief." 
j  I  Maggs  assented  to  this,  and  promised  that  he  would  not  say  anything  to 
j  j    destroy  all  hope  upon  the  part  of  Claude  that  Cicely  still  lived,  and  then  he  left 

I  i     Dick  and  Jack  again,  and  they  began  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  road. 

I I  The  horses  had  bad  a  capital  rest,  and  they  had  been  tended  with  so  much 
ij  care  at  the  stables  next  door  to  the  public-house,  that  they  might  be  fa'rly  ex- 
I'j    pected  to  be  in  the  very  best  condition,   so  that  the   two  friends  were  anxious  to 

j    mount,  and  be  off  at  once. 

j  The  landlord  went  out  himself  and  got  them  some  powder,  for  they  were  nearly 
out  of  it,  and  bv  the  aid  of  a  tobacco  pipe  they  cast  themselves  about  a  dozen 
bullets,  each,  to  fit  their  pistols,  and  then  they  were  quite  ready. 

"  You  will  come  back  here,  I  suppose  ?"  said  the  landlord. 

*'  Why,  yes,"  said  Dick,  gaily,  "  if  the  Philistines  let  us ;  of  course,  it  will  be 
all  the  better,  whatever  is  (lone  for  Claude,  that  Jack  and  I  should  be  near  at 
iiand,  and  I  suppose  something  will  be  at  least  settled  to-night;  so  now 
good-bye.^' 

"  Don't  say,  good-bye,"  said  Jack  ;  "  it  sounds  too  ominous.  Good  evening  is 
better,  as  that  looks  as  if  we  were  sure  to  come  again,  you  know,  Dick." 

"  Well,  then,  good  evening  be  it." 

They  had  before  starting  determined  upon  which  way  they  would  go,  and  the 
foute  that  Dick  had  suggested,  and  which  they  had  adopted,  was  to  proceed  up 
Sr.  John-street  Road,  and  past  the  Angel  at  Islington,  and  up  the  Holloway 
Road  to  Highgate,  from  which  place  they  could  get  down  Swain's  Lane  to  Hamp'- 
stead  Heath,  past  the  estate  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

This  course  they  thought  better  than  going  through  Smithfield  and  up  Hoi  born, 
which  would  have  been  the  most  direct  way  to  Hampstead.  but  yet,  perhaps,  in 
reality,  the  longest,  as  they  wowld  have  been  much  more  liable  to  interruptioa 
from  a  number  of  the  ofiicial  persons  connected  with  Newgate,  who  were  always 
hanging  about  Pleet  Market  and  Holborn  Hill. 

Ihe  evening  was  rather  fresh  and  gusty,  for  a  south  west  wind  was  blowing 
and  threatening  rain,  a'though  none  had  absolutely  fallen  yet,  and  not  a  star  was 
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to  be  seen.  T(;ere  would  be  a  nearly  full  moon  as  the  night  advanced,  but  it 
would  not  rise  until  fome  half  hour  or  so  past  midnight,  so  that  there  were  some 
houTB  of  gloom  and  darkness  yet  to  look  forward  to  upon  that  eventful  night. 

After  the   long  confinement  in   the  public-louse,   it  was  quite  a  treat  to 
Dick  and  Jack  to  be  in  the  open  air  again.    They  merely  put  their  cattle  to  a 


gentle  trot  and  soon  got  to  Islington,  and  then  passing  the  High-street  they  turned 
into  the  Holioway  Koad.  which  was  then  very  little  built  upon,  and  they  began  to 
feel  that  they  were  in  the  country . 

"  Ah,  Dick/'  said  Jack,  "  1  think  if  I  were  to  be  compelled  to  remain  for  very 
long  in  London,  it  would  be  the  death  of  me  after  being  accustomed  to  the  open 
country  so  much." 

*•  It's  all  habit.  Jack." 
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**  Well,  it  may  be  ;  and  yet,  of  course,  there  caabe  no  cOnapamtTn~ra"rhe 
quality  even  of  the  air  and  that  which  we  have  been  breathing  in  the  city.  You 
admit  that,  Dick  V 

"^>es.  Jack;  and  I  adrait  that  ever  since  \^re  left  the  Angel  at  Islington,  we 
have  been  followed  by  a  man  with  a  eatt." 

"Eh  ?    You  don't  say  so  ?'* 

"  Yes,  I  do,  though.  Don't  look  round  ;  1  have  had  my  eyes  about  me,  Jack, 
I  assure  you,  and  I  have  noticed  that  a  covered  cart,  driven  by  a  roan  dressed 
in  a  smock-frock,  has  accommodated  itself  to  our  pace,  Jack.  What  do  you  think 
of  that?" 

^<  I  don't  know  what  to  think  ;  but  I  did  think  that  for  the  last  minute  or  so 
vou  were  very  wayward  as  regarded  your  peace,  but  now  I  understand  it.  You 
were  experimenting  upon  our  friend  in  the  cart  ?" 

"I  was.  Jack,  and  I  did  not  like  to  say  anything  to  you  of  it  until  I  felt  quite 
sure  about  it,  but  now  there  is  no  mistake.  We  are  dogged  by  some  one,  but 
what  for,  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say." 

They  both  listened  now  intently  for  some  time,  with  the  hope  of  gathering 
some  further  information  concerning  the  man,  and  the  cart  that  was  pursuing 
them,  and  they  brought  their  horses  to  a  walk,  in  order  to  see  if  the  vehicle 
would  pass  them,  which,  indeed,  it  did  in  a  few  moments. 

The  cart  was  a  covered  one,  such  as  might  be  used  by  a  tradesman  in  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  of  a  perishable  nature  to  his  customers,  and  if  the  man  who 
drove  it  was,  indeed,  a  spy  of  the  police,  be  certainly  played  his  part  very  well, 
for  he  went  on  without  paying  the  smallest  apparent  attention  to  Dick  or 
Jack. 

'*  Are  we  mistaken?"  said  Jack. 

*'  Not  a  bit  of  it^  my  friend.  He  thinks  that  we  are  on  our  guard  now,  that 
is  all/' 

"  Well,  we  will  continue  so.  Let  us  go  on,  but  let  us,  till  we  come  to  some 
turning,  keep  the  cart  in  advance  of  us,  and  then  if  we  go  down  that  turning  a 
little  way,  we  shall  soon  see  if  it  follows  us." 

**  Very  good.  There  is  the  Seven  Sisters'  Lane  just  a  litile  further  on  upon 
our  right  hand.  Suppose  we  go  down  that,  Jack,  as  though  we  intended  to  get 
to  Tottenham." 

"  Agreed." 

The  man  who  was  driving  the  cart  did  not  pay  the  least  attention  to  them, 
but  went  plodding  on,  apparently  intent  upon  getting  up  lo  Highgate,  and 
Dick  and  Jack  turned  down  the  Seven  Sisters'  Lane,  and  put  their,  horses  to  a. 
gallop  for  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  Dick  said — 

"  Jack— Jack.     Pull  up.''' 

''Yes,  airs  right." 

"  Here  is  a  very  low  fence  at  this  side  of  the  road.  Do  you  think  your  horse- 
will  take  it  ? ' 

"  To  be  sure  he  will,  Dick." 

*'  Then  let  us  get  over  at  once.  You  see,  we  are  quite  close  to  the  corner  of 
Hornsey  Lane.  I  think  if  we«tay  in  the  meadow -over  yonder  for  a  few  minutes^ 
IPe  shall  «ee  if  our  friend,  the  covered  cart,  approaches." 

*'  Yes,  but  our  horses'  iteads  will  be-se^a." 

** Not  a  bit  of  it.  TJaere  Ts^hray- stack  yonder,  ©on't  you  see  it?  We 
will  get  over  the  other  side  of  that,  and  dismount.  The  Ikoses  won't  leave  it: 
whileTve  ere^-back  to  the  hed^e  and  reconnoitre.^' 

"  That  will  do." 

■In  another  moment  they-were  both  over  the  hedge,   for  the  cattle  did  the  leap, 
.■beautifully.    The  haystack  was  not  twenty  yaTds  from   the  spot,  and  the  horses 
were  pulling  hay  out  of  it,  and  Dick  and  Jack  were  crouched   down  urider  the- 
.  hexige,  in  the^pice  of  half  a  minute. 

"This  is  what  I  call,  diamond  cut  diamond,''  whispered  Dick,  "if  that  cart 
should  be  after  us." 
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"Yes,  but " 

*'  Hush,  Jack— hush  I     What  do  yo»i  hear  ?  ' 

"Wheels,  by  Jove  !" 
^  "  I  could  have  sworn  it.    Keep  snug  now,  Jack,  whatever  you   do.     I   know 
the  sound  of  those  wheels.     It  is  the  covered  cart.     Hush — hush!" 

The  cart  was  evidently  coming  on  at  good  speed  down  the  road,  for  they  could 
hear  th?  patter  of  the  horse's  feet  above  the  sound  of  the  wheels,  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  coming  slowly.  Besides,  one  fact  was 
quite  certain,  and  that  was,  that  the  cart  must  have  been  turned  back  to  get 
down  the  lane  at  all,  for  it  had  passed  the  end  of  it  before  Dick  Turpin  and  Jack 
went  in  that  direction. 

In  about  another  minute  and  a  half  the  cart  stopped  close  to  where  they  were, 
and  a  rough  voice  called  out— 

*'  I  say,  this  won't  do— I  don't  hear  them." 
'"Nor  1  either,"    snid  another. 

*'  Well,  what  would  you  have  me  do  V*  said  the  driver.  "I  advised  you  to 
nab  them  both  at  the  turnpike,  but  you  wouldn't,  and  you  see  now  what  has 
come  of  it." 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  anythng  about  it.  The  object  was  not  to  nab  them 
till  we  knew  where  they  were  going ;  and  heie  am  I  almost  cramped  to  death  in 
this  infernal  little  cart,  where  you  can't  stretch  your  legs,  and  we  have  missed 
them  after  all." 

'"  So  it  seems.     What's  to  be  donel" 

"Oh,  go  on/'  cried  another.  :-:;l 

*'  No,  what's  the  use  ?     Where  are  we?"*      -  i\^^:. 

"  Close  to  the  corner  of  Hornsey  Lane." 

**  Then  who  is  to  know  whether  ihey  have  gone  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left,  or 
straight  on  ?" 

"  To  the  left,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  the  driver.  '*  You  see  they  only  turned 
down  here  to  get  out  of  our  way,  that  was  quite  clear,  for  I  saw  they  had  their 
suspicions,  and  that  they  were  going  north  there  is  no  doubt ;  my  opinion  is  that 
they  will  take  the  Hornsey  Road,  and  turn  up  to  the  left  as  soon  as  they  can 
into  ^.Jighgate." 

'*  Weil,  that  is  likely,  so  let  us  get  on  as  fast  as  we  can.  Put  the  horse  to  his 
speed,  Andrews." 

''All's  right !  But,  you  know,  four  of  you  in  the  cart  make  up  no  light 
weight,  and  he  isn't  used  to  it." 

"  Oh,  get  on— get  on  I" 

The  man  laid  the  whip  across  ths  horse  rather  severely,  and  the  animal  went 
on  at  a  kind  of  canter  that  must  have  been  very  distressing  to  those  in  the  catt; 
but  as  speed  was  now  their  object,  they  put  up  with  all  contingent  inconveniences 
philosophically  enough,  and  the  cart,  with  its  freight  of  four  officers,  was  speedily 
out  of  sight,  and  then  out  of  hearing. 

*'  Pleasant  this,"  said  Dick. 

**  Oh,  very,"  said  Jack.     "  But  what  does  it  all  mean  ?" 

**  I  cannot  say  for   a  certainty,  but   I  hope  that  it  only  means  we  have  been  [ 
recognised   in  Islington  or  in   St.  John-street-road,  by  some   of  the  traps,  and 
that  this  is  an  expedition  planned  and  drawed  out  by  them  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  merely  to  see  where  we  are  going  to," 

**  That  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  than  for  them  to  have  had  a  watch 
upon  the  "public-house,  and  to  have  dogged  us  all  the  way  from  there ;  but,  I 
suppose,  now  we  cannot  co  better  than  be  oflf," 

*'  Yes,  and  as  quickly  as  possible." 

The  horses  were  eating  aw^ay  at  the  loose  hay,  which  each  moment  they  tugged 
out  of  the  stack,  so  that  they  had  no  inclination  to  stray  from  that  spot,  and  Jack 
and  Dick  were  soon  mounted  again.  A  leap  similar  to  the  one  that  had 
taken  them  from  the  road,  now  took  them  back  to  it,  and  then  they  galloped 
into  Holloway  again.  ( 


Now,"  said   Dick,  **  it  won't  do  for  us  to  go  on  any  further  this  way,  for 
if  we  do  they  will  meet  us,  as  safe  as  possible,  just  on  the  rise  of  the  hill." 

•«  No — no,"  said  Jack.  "  Let  us  push  on.  They  will  be  behind  us  if  we  lose 
no  time.  1  know  every  inch  of  the  road,  and  that  distressing  gallop  they  v^ent 
at  it  is  quite  impossible  they  can  keep  up,  while  our  cattle  are  fresh  enough  to 
trot  even  up  the  hill^  steep  as  it  is  in  some  places," 
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Dick  was  not  the  one  to  shrink  from  anything  that  only  required  speed  and 
courage  to  carry  it  out,  and  without  making  further  reply  to  Jack  than  merely, 
"  All's  right,"  off  he  went  at  a  gallop  that  got  over  the  ground  at  quite  an 
alarming  rate. 

Jack  was  not  quite  so  well  mounted,  to  tell  the  truth,  as  Turpin,  but  still  his 
horse  had  great  power  and  endurance,  and  carried  him  up  the  hill  probably 
with  less  distress  than  the  smaller  animal  which  Dick  bestrode. 

They  both  reached  the  summit  of  the  rise  together,  and  Dick,  turning  in  his^ 
saddle,  cried  out — 

"  Bravo,  Jack !  I  don't  know  now  but  that  for  real  service  you  are  as  well 
mounted  as  I  am." 

*•  I'll  change  with  you,  Dick." 

*'  Why,  no,  thank  you.  The  fact  is,  I  am  attached,  as  you  know,  to  the 
creature,  and  should  be  loth  indeed  to  part  with  her." 

*'  I  know  it,  Dick,  and  only  jested  when  I  made  the  proposal.  But  we  are 
passing  the  end  of  Swain's-lane,  are  we  not  ?" 

'•  By  George,  yes— so  we  are.  Come  on.  This  is  capital.  I  do  think 
we  have  distanced  our  pursuers  fairly.  Hilloa !  what's  that  in  the  hollow 
yonder  ?" 

Swam*s-lane,  as  is  well  known,  no  doubt,  to  many  of  our  readers,  commences 
on  the  high  ground  on  the  level  of  the  High-street  of  Highgate,  and  gradually 
slopes  down  to  a  valley,  after  which  it  rises  again  to  the  height  of  the  level  of 
Harapstead-heath.  The  declivity  is,  however,  but  slight,  although  viewed  from: 
the  top  of  the  lane  it  looks,  by  the  slanting  of  the  road,  rather  considerable. 

It  was  while  pausin^f  for  a  moment  at  the  top  of  the  lane,  where  there  was  a 
farrier's  shop,  that  Dick  Turpin  and  Jack  saw,  right  down  in  the  hollow,  a  light 
moving  along  the  centre  of  the  road-way,  and  swaying  fiom  side  to  side  as 
some  vehicle  moved  along  with  it. 

"  Is  that  our  friend  with  the  cart  ?*'  said  Dick. 

"  Why,  hardly.    They  surely  would  not  hoist  a  light." 

"1  don't  know  that.  They  might  do  it  to  deceive  us,  you  know;  but  suppose 
we  inquire  at  the  farrier's  shop  here  ?  I  can  hear  some  one  at  work  in  it." 

"Dos©." 

The  half-door  of  the  farrier's  place  had  blown  shut,  but  Dick  pushed  it  open, 
leaning  from  his  horse  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so,  and  called  out  to  the  man, 
saying— 

**  Have  you  seen  a  cart  go  by  here  a  little  time  ago  ?" 

'*No,  sir,"  said  the  man.  "There's  nothing  been  by  but  the  Barnet  night- 
fly,  and  it's  in  the  lane  now.*' 

**  Well ;  but  how  is  it  in  the  lane  ?    That  is  not  the  route,  is  it  ?" 

"No,  sir.  But  they  say  there's  highwaymen  in  the  HoUowa3'-road,  so  it 
was  thought  safer  to  go  the  round  through  Harapstead  to-night.  That's  the 
reason,  sir." 
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'*  And  a  very  good  one  too.  Come  on,  Mr.  Trevellian,  we  shall  be  late  at 
Lord  Mansfield's,  1  am  afraid." 

"  I  am  afraid  so  too,  my  lord,*'  said  Jack ;  and  then  they  both  went  at  a  trot 
down  the  lane,  having  thoroughly  mystified  the  farrier,  who  said  to  his  boy, 
when  the  clatter  of  their  horses*  feet  had  died  away— 

"Ah  !  there's  a  couple  of  the  nobs,  I  take  it,  a-going  to  Mansfield  Park.'* 

"  Jack,"  said  Dick,  thoughtfully,  "  don't  you  think,  old  friend,  that  the 
Barnet  night-fly,  as  the  old  rickety  coach  is  called,  that  travels  between  Barnet 
and  the  Old  Bull  in  Holborn^  has  some  very  particular  reason  for  going  out  of 
the  way  to-night  ?" 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it."    '  ^' 

^'  Ah,  well,  I  think  so,  too.  Perhaps  there  is  something  rather  more  than 
usual  to-night  among  its  luggage." 

Jack  laughed. 

**  I  know  what  you  mean,  Dick,"  he  said.  *'  You  want  to  stop  the  night-fly. 
I  stopped  it  once  five  years  ago,  and  1  don't  think  I  have  clapped  eyes  upon  the 
old  rumbling  vehicle  since;  but  if  you  have  any  fancy  for  the  fun,  let  us  try  our 
luck  with  it,  for  the  sake  of  poor  Claude," 

**  We  will." 

Now,  the  fact  was,  that  the  Barnet  night-fly  had  been  induced  to  change  its 
route  upon  this  occasion,  owing  to  a  report  that  a  couple  of  highwaymen,  named 
respectively  Captain  Hawk  aod  Crow,  were  waiting  for  it  in  Holloway,  at  a 
very  unfrequented  part  of  the  road;  but  those  who  travelled  by  it  little  sus- 
pected that  they  were,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  getting  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire,  and  that  in  escaping  two  men,  who,  perhaps,  were  really  far  enough 
off,  they  were  coming  right  into  the  way  of  the  two  others^  who,  probably,  were 
much  more  determiiied  than  the  others. 

To  the  modern  reader  it  probably  often  appears  astonishing  how  a  number  of 
people  in  a  stage-coach  allowed  themselves  in  old  times  to  be  stopped  and  robbed 
by  one  or  two  highwaymen;  but,  upon  a  little  considerokon,  the  wonder 
vanishes. 

In  the  first  place,  peoj^e  who  travelled  in  those  days  never  carried  money  or 
valuables  with  them,  unless  they  were  obliged  to  do  so  from  special  circum- 
stances ;  and  then,  again,  there  was  no  certainty  of  being  stopped,  so  there  was 
no  unity  of  design  upon  the  part  of  the  passengers  in  adopting  a  system  of 
defence,  and  no  one  liked  to  be  the  victkn  for  the  sake  of  others  who  would  not 
assist  him. 

Thus  it  was  that  some  preferred  to  give  a  few  pounds  to  getting  into  a  broil, 
and  others  even  who  had  more  to  lose,  and  more  courage,  felt  that  they  would 
have  single-handed  to  fight  a  bold,  reckless  man,  who  made  a  trade  of  risking 
his  life,  and  who  was  much  more  likely  to  get  the  advantage  in  the  encounter, 
and  so  very  prudently  declined  it. 

But  then,  it  will  be  said,  that  most  of  the  coaches  even  for  short  distances  had 
guards.  Granted  they  had ;  but  the  guard  was  generally  some  idle,  drunken 
fellow,  whose  fire-arms  were  out  of  order  always  when  they  should  be  in  order, 
and  in  some  cases  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  he  was  bought  over  by 
the  thieves  and  by  the  landlords  of  the  inns  that  were  on  the  road  frequented  by 
the  highwaymen,  so  that  only  the  shadow  of  a  resistance  was  made  when  the 
passengers  wanted  the  real  substance  of  it. 

In  fact,  highway  robbery  was  then  a  complete  business,  and  was  then  carried 
on  upon  such  a  system  that  when  a  coach  was  stopped,  and  the  affrighted  pas- 
sengers heard  the  ominous  sounds  of  **  Stand  and  deliver !"  they  had  no  means 
of  knowing  the  real  extent  of  the  attack  upon  their  property. 

The  reader  is  well  aware,  though,  that  under  the  present  circumstances,  Jack 
and  Dick  have  no  accomplices,  and  simply  run  this  risk  of  stopping  the  Barnet 
night-fly  for  what  they  can  get,  and  at  the  chance  of  whatever  kind  of  contest  it 
might  lead  them  into  ;  but  the  paasengers  could  not  know  that.  ' 

**Now,"  said  Jack,  "I  hope'  that  there  will  be  no  fool  who  will  show  fight 
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for  the  sake  of  saving  his  few  pounds ;  but  if  there  be ,  Dick,  doa't  be  hasty, 
whatever  you  do." 

*'  I  never  am  hasty,  Jack.  I  have  taken  many  a  shot  without  a  thought  of 
returning  it;  for,  you  see,  in  some  sort,  I  cannot  blame  people  for  doing  their 
best ;  but  still,  it  won't  do  to  stand  too  much  nonsense,  you  know.'*  ^ 

"Certainly  not.  Come  on,  then.  I  will  go  to  the  horse's  heads,  if  you  like, 
Dick,  while  you  see  to  the  passengers,  or  vice  verm,  just  as  you  please." 

*'  You  stop  the  machine  then,  Jack,  and  1  will  see  after  the  swag,  if  there  is 
any  to  be  got." 

'*  Very  good.  The  sooner,  then,  we  get  the  affair  aver  the  better,  for  we 
don't  know,  now,  but  our  friends  in  ihe  cart  may  take  it  into  their  wise  heacis  to 
come  this  way." 

The  old  vehicle  continued  its  lumbering  course  along  Swalns-Iane,  and  those 
who  were  within  it  were  congratulating  themselves  upon  having  played  such  a 
trick  upon  thfc  highwaymen,  whom  they  supposed  were  waiting  for  them  in 
Holloway. 

*'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  ma'am,"  said  a  man  who  sat  with  his  back  to  the 
horses,  and  who  had  been  very  much  alarmed  at  coming  through  Highgate,  be- 
cause the  coach  had  stopped  there  to  take  upon  a  passenger,  "  1  tell  you  what 
it  is,  ma'am.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  let  the  whole  fraternity  of  high- 
waymen rob  me  j  but  it's  the  duty  of  a  gentleman,  when  there  are  ladies  present, 
to  be  as  quiet  as  possible." 

"Oh,  but,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  to  whom  he  had  addressed  this  speech,  "I'm 
sure  no  lady  would  mind  a  gentleman  making  a  little  noise  in  beating  off  a 
robber." 

''Oh,  dear,  no,  certainly  not— eugh !  eugh!"  caughed  and  wheezed, an  old 
man.  '*I  hope,  sir.  as  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  kill  all  the  robbers,  not  but  that 
I,  so  help  me  Abraham !  am  so  poor  that  they  cannot  rob  me." 

As  he  spoke,  this  old  man,  who  was  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  as  it  is  called, 
clutched  tighter  a  square  maho*^any  box  that  he  had  with  him. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "  I  heard  you  promise  the  coachman  a 
guinea  for  coming  this  way." 

<*DidI,  sir?" 

"To  be  sure,  you  did,"  said  the  lady,  " and  I  heard  you  likewise.  Lucy,  my 
dear,  didn't  you  hear  it  too  ?" 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  said  a  young  girl,  *'but  I  wish  you  wouldn't  speak  about 
highwaymen  and  robbers,  for  it  makes  me  feel  quite  cold  to  listen  to  you  all,  that 
it  does." 

*'  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension,"  said  the  first  speaker.  "  If  the  ladies 
wish  it,  of  course,  I  should  teel  myself  quite  justified  in  shooting,  or  otherwise 
slaymg  and  disposing  of  any  one  who  had  the  unparalleled  audacity  to  stop 
the  Barnet  night-fly." 

J  "  Well,"  said  the  lady,  "  it's  a  great  comfort  to  me,  and  has  been  so  ever  since 
I  read  it  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  this  morning,  to  find  that  that  dreadful 
Claude  Duval  is  in  Newgate,  and  hanged  at  last.     That  is  something," 

"  But  he  is  not  hanged,  aunt,  yet,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  No,  my  dear,  but  he  will  be,  so  it's  much  the  same  thing.  The  monster, 
they  do  say,  that  if  any  young  lady  gave  him  a  kiss,  he  would  let  her  keep  her 
rings,  and  watch,  and  money,  and,  in  fact,  <7ever  rob  her  at  all," 

*'  Oh,  how  nice«— no,  I  don't  mean  that— «"  „.^.  J   ^f 

"Lucy!     How  dare  you?" 

'*  Oh,  aunt,  indeel,  I  didn't  mean  it,  and,  of  course,  I  would  rather  be  robbed 
twenty  times  than  kissed  by  a  highwayman ;  and  if  I  did  kiss  him,  it  would 
only  be  to  preserve  the  property  of  others,  you  know,  aunt,  for  don't  I  look  upon 
all  I  have  as  yours  ?" 

•.*  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you,  Lucy,  How  dare  you  talk  of  kissing  in  that 
way,  and  men  prese nt  too?" 


<< 
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j    ""^But,  my^dear  yoon^  lady/'  said  the  Jew,  ia  an  insinuating  tone  of  voice, 
j**  my  dear  young  lady?" 
li      *'  Yes,  sir." 

j      "  If  we  should  now — oh,  dear,  I  hope  it  is  not  at  all  likely! — but  if  we  should 
'  be  stopped  by  a  highwayman,  and  he  should   offer  to  1st  j'ou  keep  all   your 
things  if  you  will  give  him  a  kiss^  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  say  this  box  is 
"yours?" 
"No,  sir." 

"  Oh,  dear,  she  won't  do  it !" 

"No,  sir;  I  would  scorn  to  tell  a  falsehood  even  to  a  highwayman.'* 
•*0h,  dear,  I  was  never  so  partieuiar/' 

"Have  you  anything,  then,  valuable  in  the  box  ?"said  the  man. 
*'  Oh,  no — no — no !  Not  at  all.  Nothing  but  some  bits  of  woollen  stuffs,  you 
understand,  with  the  prices  of  the  wholesale  manufactuiers  marked  to  them,  that 
is  all.  1  assure  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  have  only  half  a  guinea  and  one 
shilling  with  me,  for  I  never  carry  about  money,  and,  indeed,  I  am  rather  a  poor 
man  than  otherwise/' 
"  Oh,  indeed," 

•'  But  you  will,  my  dear  young   lady — you  will  promise  me  that  if  we  are 
^stopped,  you  will  take  my  box  on  your  lap,  and  say  it  is  yours  V 
"  I  will  do  no  such  thing." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  aunt,  "when  you  expect  my  niece  to  put  a  box  on  her  lap 
you  insult  me,  sir," 

*'  Oh,  well,  1  don't  much  care  ;  so  help  me,  Abraham,  we  are  half  way  down 
the  lane  now,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  any  likelihood  of  being  robbed ;  but  I 
would  have  given  you  a  little  ring  for  your  finger,  miss,  if  you  had  promised 
what  1  asked  you.     I  have  just  a  few  in  the  box." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  then,  in  fact,  the  box  is  full  of  valuable  jewellery  ?" 
*'  Oh,  no—oh,  no — Oh,  don't  say  that — gracious  me,  oh — oh!" 

In  his  anxiety  to  make  the  passengers  believe  that  the  box  contained  nothing 
of  value,  the  Jew  dropped  it  off  his  lap  on  to  the  flooi^  of  the  coach,  and  it 
made  such  a  musical  jingle  of  gold,  that  everybody  burst  out  laughing,  and  thjn 
the  man  said — 

*'  Woollen  cloth  makes  a  funny  noise,  don't  it  1" 

*'  Oh,  very,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  young  lady,  "  I  thought  as  much  ;  but  I  won't  be  kissing 
highwaymen  to  save  all  your  money." 

"  Is  it  all  geld?"  added  the  man. 

"  Oh,  oh,"  groaned  the  Jew,  **you  will  drive  me  mad  !  Don't  speak  in  that 
way — don't  mention  gold — you  don't  knoiv  who  may  hear  you,  and  we  may  all 
get  our  throats  cut,  because  I  have  some— some  brass  medals,  you  understand, 
in  this  box/' 

"  Brass  medals  ? — Oh,  oh  I     What  are  they  worth  1" 

*'  About  thirty  shillings,  upon  my  soul." 

*'  Then,  I  will  give  you  two  pounds  for  them  at  once/* 

<'0h,  no— no  " 

Everybody  laughed  again  at  this,  and  the  Jew  was  terribly  disconcerted  ;  but 
still  he  had  one  comfort  and  that  was  that  thj  Barnet  night-fly  was  getting 
over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  that,  under  such  circum. 
stances,  another  hour  or  so  must  bring  it  into  London. 

**  Ha ! — ha !"    said  the  Jew  after  a  time,  allowing  his  anger  to  get  the  better 
of  his  judgment.    **  I  have  no  doubt,  miss,  but  you  would  have  been  kind  enough 
to  have  offered  to  save  my  box  for  me,  but  for  one  little  reason  ?     Ha  !— ha  " 
*'  And  what  may  that  be  ?"  said  the  young  lady.  |i 

**  Why,  highwaymeh  take  a  good  look  at  those  they  ask  a  kiss  from,  and  they  j' 
don't  care  about  it  when  they  see  red  hair  and  a  squint,  so  that  you  would  not 
be  put  to  the  trouble  of  kiasing  him  at  all.     Ha  ! — ha !" 
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"You  odious  wretch!*'  screamed  the  young  lady.     *' Me  squint ?'* 

"Ha! -ha!" 

"  Well,  I  do  hope  now  that  some  highwaymen  may  stop  theBarnet  fly»  just 
to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  saying — '* 

What  the  young  lady  ra«ant  to  say  was  put  abruptly  to  an  end,  by  the 
tiudden  stoppage  of  the  Barnet  fly,  and  then  a  loud  voice— it  was  the  Toice  ot 
Jack,  aggravated  to  a  high  pitch — cried — 

"  Move  your  catile  on  another  foot,  and  you  are  a  dead  man  1** 


CHAPTER  CCCIII. 

DICK   AND  JACK   REACH   THE  THIBVES*  M££TINa  HOUSS   WITH  A   GOOD  BOOTY, 

Thbsk  words,  addressed  to  the  driver  of  the  Barnet  fly,  were  quite  conclusive 
to  the  passengers  of  the  fact,  that  the  coach  was  stopped  by  highwaymen. 

The  effect  produced  was  various.  The  valorous  person  who  would  be  so 
ready,  but  for  the  presence  of  females,  almost  to  kill  and  eat  a  highwayman, 
slid  down  at  once  among  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  coach,  calling  out — 

"  Good  Lord,  deliver  us!" 

The  Jew  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  clung  to  his  box  as  though  he  were  in  a 
ship  at  sea,  which  was  expected  each  moment  to  go  down,  and  that  was  the 
only  loose  plank  that  could  be  got  hold  of  as  offering  the  smallest  chance  of 
safety. 

The  two  ladies  were  alarmed,  but  certainly  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  their 
male  companions,  and,  probably,  the  younger  of  the  two  felt  anything  but  sorry 
that  she  had  an  opportunity  of  repaying  the  Jew  for  the  very  ungallant  manuer 
in  which  he  bad  spoken  of  her  personal  attractions  only  a  few  moments  before. 

They  heard  the  driver  speak. 

"Ob,  don't  shoot  a  poor  fellow,  good  sir.  I  won't  move  on  ;  but  if  the  'osses 
should  go  for  to  come  to  get  rather  restive,  don't  say  it  was  me,  sir." 

"  Hold  hard,  on  your  life/*  said  Jack. 

Then  Dick  Turpin  rode  to  the  side  of  the  coach,  and  let  down  the  windows, 
as  he  cried  out — 

*•  Hilloa !     Who  have  we  here  ?" 

"  Nobody,  good  sir,"  said  the  valorous  person  in  the  straw,  "  nobody,  my 
dear  sir,  if  you  pkase." 

•*  So  help  me  Abraham,  only  two  poor  men,  I  declares,*'  said  the  Jew. 

"  Dont  murder  innocent  people,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  but  go  ftlong  at 
once,  do." 

"I  shall  not  detain  you  long,  madam,"  said  Dick.     *'Has  any  one  spoken  V 

"No,  sir,*'  said  the  young  lady. 

*■  Oh,  a  young  lady,  and  a  pretty  one,  I'll  be  bound,  by  the  tone  of  her  voice. 
I  hope  you  are  not  frightened,  my  dear  ?" 

•*  Oh.  no,  sir." 

"  Well,  that's  right.  We  won't  trouble  you  for  your  money,  but  as  there  are 
two  gentlemen  here,  why,  I  will  just  politely  ask  them  for  their  money,  watches, 
and  valuables.'* 

"Oh — oh— -oh!"  groaned  the  man  in  the  straw. 

*' My  excellent  shir,"  said  the   Jew,  •' I"  assure  you  as  we  are  poor  peoples— 
oh,  excellent  shir,    I   assure^  you  that  three   and   sixpence  is  all  I  have,  my 
,  dear  shir.    1  wish  it  was  more,  but  here  it  is,  quite  at  your  service." 

"Three  and  sixpence,  Moses?"  ^ 

"  Oh,  sir,  my  name  ish  /^aroa." 

"I  doD*t  care  whether  it  be  Aaron  or  Moses,  but  if  you  want  to  persuade  mo 
that  all  you  have  is  three  and  sixpence,  you  are  very  muck  mistaken  indeed,  for 
that  won't  do  at  any  price.*' 
^- 
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Tiiere  was  now  a  strange  clicking  noise  at   the  door  of  tlie    carriage,  and  the 
Jew  said  — 

"  So  belp  me,  what  isb  he  a  doing?" 

"  Only  hammering  the  tiiat  of  one  of  my  pistols,'    said  Dick,  '•  that's  all,  as  I 
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see  that  nothing  will  bring  you  to  y^ur  senses  but  a  billet.  I  suspected  as 
much  from  the  first." 

"  Oh,  no — no.  Good  gracious,  ao,  I  have  found  a  guinea  m  one  pocket  that 
I  forgot." 

*•' Indeed." 

"Noble  sir,"  returned  the  man  in  the  straw.     '*  Nobb,   and  most  merciful 
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ndividual,  T  hope  Aat  you  will   have  the   extreme  goodness  to  accept  of  the 
jighteen  and  threepence  that  I  have  about  me,  and  I  promise  that  the  next  time 
j  [  pass  this  way  to  take  care  to  have  more  money,  for  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  be 
even  robbed  by  so  great  and  gentlemanly  a  man." 

This  voice  sounded  so  odd  and  smotherei  to  Turpin,  that  he  cried 
out — 

"Where  is  that  Methodist  parson,  who  keeps  on  preaching  in  such  a  ridiculous 
strain  ?" 

L     "  He's  among  our  feet/'  said  the  young  lady,  "  and  it's  exceedingly  incon- 
venient, I  declare." 

"  Confound  his  impudence,"  said  Dick,  as  he  swung  open  the  carriage-door, 
and  put  in  his  hand.  "  Where  the  d— 1  are  you,  sir  ?  Oh,  here's  somebody's  leg, 
at  all  events." 

•*  Murder  !  dear  sir — it's  mine." 

"  All's  right,  then." 

With  one  pull,  Dick  got  him  out  en  to  his  back  in  the  road,  \^here  he  lay  as 
if  dead. 

*'  You  be  quiet  now  for  a  few  moments,  will  you  ?"  said  Dick,  '*  or  I  will  re- 
quest my  horse  to  stand  upon  you.     Now,  Mr.  Abraham,  be  quick.'' 

"  Oh — oh,  so  help  me,  here  ish  the  guinea." 

"  What,  you  still  keep  at  thai  tune,  do  you  ?     Ladies,  be   so  good  as  to  keep 
your  heads  as  far  back  out  of  range  as  you  conveniently  can,  for  I  am  about  to 
,  shoot  this  Jew." 
^[      **  Murder— murder  !     I  will  give  up  twenty  pouRds." 

**  Give  up  your  box  at  once,  with  all  the  money  in  it,"  said  the  young  lady, 
"and  don't  be  getting  us  all  shot  just  because  you  don't  care  for  your  life,  you 
ugly  wreteh ! " 

'*No— no,  I  have  got  no  box," 

Bang  fell  the  box  on  to  the  old  lady's  toes. 

"  Drat  it,*   she  cried,    "  it  has  lamed  me  almost.    Mr.  Highwayman,  it  is  a 
;  mahogany  box,  full  of  money,  I   do  believe,  and  here   it   is  on  the  floor,  of  the 
coach." 

The  Jew  got  desperate,  and  flung  himself  down  upon  the  box,  but  Dick 
Turpin  got  hold  of  him  by  one  arm  and  pulled  him  out  of  the  coach,  box 
and  all. 

"  Jack  ?"  he  called  out.  , 

*' Yes,  Dick  r 

"Come  here,  and  take  possession  of  a  box.     It  is  not  too  big  to  strap  behind 
you  with  the  vallise.     Tell  the   coachman  that  if  he  moves  on  we  will  overtake 
^  him  in  a  minute  and  put  half-a-dozen  slugs  into  him." 

'*  Oh,  lor  !  I'll  get  down,"  said  the  coachman. 

"  No,"  said  Jack,  "  stay  where  you  are,  but  hold  hard"" 

The  Jew's  box  was  wrested  from  him,  and  Jack  strapped  it  to  the  back  of  his 
horse,  and  then  the  Jew,  turning. round,  fled  t<>wards  Highgate  again,  calling  out 
with  all  his  might —  \  - 

**  Thieves !— thieves  !     Murder.!     Robbery!     Fire!" 

**  Confound  the  fellow,  he  wiil  raise  the  country,"  said  Jack.  -J 

"It  can't  be  helped;  hold  my  horse  a  moment;  here's  a  sneaking  rascal  on  . 
his  back  in  the  road." 

"  No — no,"  said  the  man,  rising  to  a  sitting  posture  and  holding  out  both  his 
hands,  in  one  of  which  was  a  watch  and  in  the  other  a  purse  of  money.  "No 
—no  !  Take  all  I  have,  and  spare  my  life." 

"  Bother  your  life,"  said  Dick,  as  he  took  the  purse  and  money,  "what  is  it 
to  us?" 

"  Ohj  thank  you,  gentlemen — thank  you  !" 

Jack  now  got  one  of  the  carriage  lamps  out  of  the  proper  place,  and  looked 
into  the  coach  by  its  aid.     The  t'.vo  females  were  there,  trembling. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  he  said. 
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*'  Oh,  bat  Mie  are,"  said  the  old  lady. 

*'  We  can't  help  it/'  said  ihe  young  one.  *'  Here  is  all  the  money  aunt  and  1 
have  got." 

"  Never  mind,  keep  it,"  said  Jack,  as  he  shut  the  door.  "You  need  not  be 
at  all  frightened,  ladies.  We  have  the  honour  and  the  pleasure  of  bidding  you 
good-night." 

"  You  are  not  Claude  Duval  ?"  said  the  young  lady  to  Dick  Turpin. 

"No,  my  dear,  poor  Claude's  in  Newgate.'' 

"But  I  thought  he  might  have  escaped,  only  I  know  that  you  are  not 
him." 

"Why  do  you  know  that?" 

'*  Oh,  because  he — he — they  do  sjty  that  he  always  kisses  any  young  lady  he 
meets  in  a  coach  that  he  stops." 

"Well,  my  dear,  Dick  Turpin  often  does  the  same,"  said  Dick,  as  he 
-saluted  her. 

"Oh,  gracious/'  said  the  aunt,  "are  you  Richard  Thingummy." 

"Turpin,  madam.     Good-night." 
• ''  Hes  rather  a  nice  man,"  said  the  young  ladj^. 

*'  Hold  your  tongue,  do/'  said  the  aunt.  "  I'm  petrified  at  you.* 

*'  Forward,  Jack,"  said  Dick. 

They  were  off  in  a  moment,  leaving  the  Barnet  fly  to  get  on  the  best  way  it 
could,  for  the  driver  was  too  much  terrified  to  use  his  skill  in  guiding  the  cattle, 
and  they  were  so  old  that  they  felt  quite  delighted  at  the  rest  they  were  getting, 
and  one  of  them  had  fairly  dropped  asleep. 

Dick  and  Jack  felt  all  the  awkwardness  of  the  fact  that  the  coach  would  be, 
when  it  did  start  again,  travelling  in  the  same  direction  with  themselves,  nor  aid 
they  doubt  bit  that  the  Jew  wou'd  soon,  from  Highgate,  procure  an  armed  and 
mounted  force  to  follow  them  down  the  lane;  but  still,  they  relied  upon  the  speed 
of  their  horse*,  and  with  the  fact  that  if  they  met  with  no  interruptioa  they  would 
be  stowed  ia  the  niansion  at  Wes^.-end  within  the  next  twenty  minutes  at  the 
very  outside. 

'•  Come  on.  Jack  ;   let  us  make  speed,"  said  Dick. 

**  What  the  deuce  made  you  take  this  box  ?"  said  Jack.  ''  Do  you  think  there 
is  anything  in  it  worth  the  having?" 

"  Y'es,  I  do,  or  I  would  not  trouble  you  with  it,  Jack.     It  belonged  to  one  who 
was  far  too  anxious  to  retain  it  for  it  to  be  worthless.    I  make  no  doubt  in  the 
'  world,  but  that  it  contains  a  rich  booty,  and  that  it  will  be  about  the  best  piece 
of  swag  that  we  have  picked  up  upon  the  road." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Jack,  "  then  I  have  all  the  less  objection  to  the  corner  of 
it  sticking  into  my  back  in  the  way  that  it  does.— Hark  !  I  think  1  hear  horsss 
feet," 

*'And  I  know  I  do/' 

^* After  us?" 

•'•  Yes,  on  the  same  road,  and  so  after  us;  but  whether  accidentally  merely  or 
in  pursuit  of  us,  I  can  t  say.  It  don't  seem  at  all  likely  that  the  Jew  could  have 
got  assistance  so  promptly." 

"  No,  unless  he  met  any  mounted  men  on  the  road,  and  gpt  them  at  once  to 
•aid  him."  "  "-r" 

"^*«Yermind,    Here's  the  }»«^„iL  «  -  '  '^-, 

iJiey  i:^^*^  1Z\y  got  fairly  on  to  Hampstead  Heath,  and,  of  course,  their  object 
w^s  to  get  to  the  right  towards  West-end  as  soon  as  possible. 

*•■  Dare  we  cross  the  heath  r"  said  Dick. 

"  No.     By  no  means." 

"  Is  there  no  path  V 

*'  None  that  way,  and  if  we  were  to  try  to  cross  it,  there  are  so  many  holes 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  to  get   sand,  that  we  should   go  down  F] 
horse  and  man  to  a  certainty." 
\       "  That  would  be  awkward." 
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**  It  would  be  destruction  to  us  quite  now.  There  is  no  resource  upon  this  spot 
biit  to  take  the  regular  roads,  Dick.    I  know  ever  one  of  them  intimately." 

*'  Then  you  go  in  advance,  Jack,  and  push  on  as  hard  as  you  can ;  I  will 
follow  you  easily,  you  may  be  assured.  Time  is  everything  with  us  now,  for  by 
the  clatter  those  who  are  on  the  road  are  making,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  they  had 
a  very  special  object," 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it.    This  way.* 

Dick  let  Jack  get  about  a  dozen  strides  of  the  horse  in  advance  of  him,  and 
then  followed.  Jack  led  the  way  right  along  the  regular  road  until  he  got  past 
the  locality  which  is  now  called  the  Vale  of  Health,  and  then  be  turned  to 
the  right,  takiog  a  much  narrower  path,  that  led  under  the  shadow  of  a  row  of 
trees. 

At  the  rate  they  were  travelling,  they  now  made  less  noise  than  even  if  they 
had  kept  at  a  trot;  and  after  going  on  about  half  a  mile,  Jack  paused,  and  said; 
in  a  low  tone — 

*'Let  us  listen  a  bit,  Dick." 

"With  all  my  heart.* 

They  both  now  drew  up,  and  their  horses  stood  as  still  as  death,  while  they 
listened  to  any  noises  that  might  come  upon  the  night  air  indicative  of  the  fact 
of  their  being  pursued  by  those  who  hunted  them  from  the  haunts  of  civilised 
:  men,  and  who  would  have  shed  their  blood  for  gold. 

We  say  this  not  in  defence  of  Dick  Turpin,  or  of  Sixteen-string  Jack,  but 
just  because  we  know  that  at  that  time  the  Y^hole  of  the  executive  police  was  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  only  looked  upon  it  as  a  business  by  which  money  might 
be  made,  and  who  cared  nothing  for  the  higher  objects  that  should  actuate 
them. 

For  example  :  they  would  avoid  a  highwayman  who  showed  symptoms  of 
great  boldness  and  daring  until  he  had  committed  some  robbery  of  importance, 
which  would  induce  the  authorities  to  offer  a  higher  reward  for  him,  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  would  they  seek  to  apprehend  him  in  earnest. 

It  is  reported  of  a  highwayman,  named  Robert  the  Highflyer,  that  once  meet- 
ing on  Clapham  Common  with  three  officers,  he  was  stopped,  and  in  the  language^ 
of  the  profession  was  told  that  he  was  "  Wanted.'* 

"  What !"  he  said ;  *'  you  will  not  be  such  fools  as  to  take  me  now,  surely  ?"' 

"And  why  not  ?"  said  one  of  the  officers. 

"  Why,  there  is  only  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  against  me  now,  and  if  you 
wait  three  months  longer,  1  shall  do  enough  to  make  it  three  hundred."  / 

"  Thete  is  reason  in  that,*'  said  the  officer,  *'  Be  off  with  you.  You  are  not 
wanted  just  yet." 

Now,  whether  or  not  such  an  anecdote,  in  all  its  details,  is  strictly  true  or 
not,  hardly  matters.  It  only  shows  that  there  was  such  a  feeling  abroad  at  the 
time,  or  it  would  never  have  got  currency  at  all  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  such  matters  were  managed. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  police  now  are  all  immaculate— it  is  not  in 
human  nature  that  such  should  be  the  case ;  but  certainly  the  system  is  to  a 
great  extent  reformed,  and  what  abuses  there  are  now  have  no  sort  of  comparison;: 
to  those  which  existed  in  the  days  when  such  men  as  Turpm,  Duval,  and  Sixteen* 
string  Jack  sought  celebrity  upon  the  road. 

But  this  is  a  digression,  although  an  apropos  one,  and  we  are  keeping  Dick 
and  Jack  upon  the  road  while  we  roftke  it  j  so  W§  C9W  return  to  them  and  their 
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A    BOLD   PLAN    FOR   THE    RESCUE    OP   DUVAL   IS    DETERMINED    UPON. 

"I  THINK,'*  said  Jack,  "that  we  have  given  them  the  go-by,  Dick,  for  I  can 
hear  nothing." 

*'  Listen  again.  Perhaps  it  is  only  fancy.  But,  do  you  know,  I  thought  I 
heard  a  sound  far  over  there  upon  the  heath,'* 

*'  Some  stray  donkey,  perhaps.'* 

**  Possibly  enough;  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  bs  associated  with  voices." 
I      "  A  cur»'ent  of  air  might   bring  a  sound  to   your  ears,  Dick,  and  deny  it  to 
mine.     I  should  hardly  think  it  possible  that  they  would  venture  out  upon  the 
open  heath."  ^ 

*'  There  is  no  saying.  The  thirst  for  our  capture  is  such  that  they  might 
adventure  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  rough  road.  Just  lay  a  hand  upon  the 
bridle  of  ray  steed  while  I  place  my  ear  a  little  closer  to  the  ground  to  listen." 

Jack  did  so,  and  Dick  Turpin  flung  himself  right  onto  the  ground,  and  placed 
his  ear  against  it.  It  was  astonishing  how  clearly  then  he  could  hear  footsteps 
and  voices  upon  the  heath,  that  before  came  so  very  faintly,  as  hardly  to  be  said 
to  come  at  all  to  his  senses.  . 

"What  is  it,  Dick?"  -  > 

*'  I  hear  it.  Jack.  By  some  means  or  another  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that 
they  guess  the  route  we  have  taken,  and  they  are  crossing  the  heath,  amid  the 
furze-bushes,  with  the  hope  of  getting  ahead  of  us,  and  so  interrupting  us.'' 

*'  But  they  will  be  down,  to  a  certainty,  in  some  of  the  holes  with  which  the 
heath  abounds." 

"  They  are  leading  their  cattle."  ' 

"  Ah,  they  may  do  that." 

"  Yes,  Jack,  and  so»  you  see,  if  they  happen  to  have  got  a  really  good  guide, 
^^hich  they  may  get  fiom  some  of  the  blackguards  who  almost  live  upon  the 
heath,  passing  their  time  in  snaring  the  rabbits,  they  may  get  on  very  well* 
indeed." 

•'  That  h  all  true." 

"  Well,  Jack,  what  do  you  propose  then  that  we  should  do,  in  order  to  meet 
this  new  state  of  things?" 

"Our  course  is  easy,  Dick." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it.     It  is  not  to  go  on,  I  take  it." 

*'  Certainly  not.  Let  our  foes  take  their  road,  and  remain  in  ambush  upon 
it  as  long  as  they  like.  I  wish  them  no  better  luck  than  to  do  so.  We  will  ride 
through  the  town,  and  take  the  route  by  the  back  of  the  church  to  the  place  of 
meeting  with  the  family." 

*'  Come  on,  then." 

'•Let  us  go  as  softly  as  foot  can  fall,  Dick,  for  we  don't  know  yet  but  that 
they  may  be  on  the  listen." 

"  Then  suppose  we  try  their  game,  Jack,  and  dismount  and  lead  our  cattle  a 
little  way.     It  will  stretch  our  limbs  a  little,  and  we  can  then  keep  the  animals 
at  such  a  foot  pace  that  it  will  be  next  thing  to  impossible  for  them  to  be  heard. 
by  any  one." 

*•  It  is  a  good  thought,  Dick." 

They,  now  both  dismounted  and  led  their  horses,  and  Jack,  who  was  so  well' 
acquainted  with  the  environs  of  Hampstead  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question 
for  him  to  lose  his  way  by  day  or  by  night,  led  Dick  down  a  very  narrow  turn- 
ing that  led  to  Holly-bush  Hill,  from  whence  they  proceeded  right  on  towards 
the  old  church  of  Hampstead. 

Without  the  least  interruption  tbey  got  down  the  steep  incline  which  in  bad 
weather  it  was  ever  so  perilous  a  thing  to  ride  down,   and  turning   sharply  into 
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Church  Row,  they  got  past  the  churchyard,  aad  so  on  down  the  narrow  lane 
that  would  lead  them  as  directly  to  West-end  as  need  be. 

*'  This  is  rather  an  intricate  navigation,"  said  Dick. 

*'  It  looks  so  at  night,"  replied  Jack,  "  but  it  is  all  clear  enough  when  once 
ycu  know  it.  Indeed,  unless  you  were  determined  to  go  out  of  the  way  by 
turning  to  the  right,  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so,  and  here  we  are  getting  on 
nicely,  and  I  do  think  we  may  mount  and  trot  it." 

"  So  do  I  ;  and  as  for  those  fellows  who  are  in  ambush,  it  is  to  be  hoped  by 
this  time,  in  the  lane,  the  only  thing  I  very  sincerely  wish  them  is,  patience." 

*'  Yes,"  laughed  Jack,  "  that  will  suit  us  for  them  to  possess  for  once  in  a 
"way,  although  it  is  not  always  the  quality  that  I  would  wish  my  foes  to  be 
possessed  of.'' 

They  mounted,  and  rode  on,  and  in  the  course  of  about  seven  or  eight  minutes 
more  they  emerged  up  West-end,  quite  close  to  the  wall  of  the  mansion  which 
was  their  place  of  destination  for  the  night. 

*'Here  we  a^e,"  said  Jack.  "  Maggs  promised  to  be  upon  the  look  out  for 
us,  but  1  expect  that  we  are  a  little  early." 

"  But  not  a  bit  too  soon  for  all  that,"  said  a  voice,  as  a  dark  figure  stepped 
out  from  the  shadow  of  the  wall. 

*•  Ah,  is  it  you,  Maggs?"  said  Dick. 

*'  That  same  am  I,"  said  Maggs.  "  Follow  me,  both  of  you.  Do  you  know, 
I  have  a  little  suspicion?" 

*' Of  what?" 

"  Why,  that  there  are  some  bad  characters  about  the  place  to-night,  so  be 
cautious." 

*'I  shouldn't  wonder/'  said  Jack,  with  a  slight  laugh,  *'  if  there  were  a  good 
-many  of  that  sort,  friend  Maggs." 

"  Nay,"  said  Maggs,  "  I  didn't  mean  it  as  a  joke,  in  good  truth  ;  but  I  really 
think  the  house  is  watched." 

*'  That  is  bad  news." 

**  It  is  ;  but  still  there  are  too  many  of  us  to  be  in  much  danger ;  and  as  this 
is  the  last  time  any  of  the  family  will  meet  at  this  crib,  why,  I  don't  know  that 
it  matters  very  much." 

*'  Is  it  going  to  be  given  up,  then  ?" 

"Yes.  But  come  through  the  gate.  That  will  do.  Now,  I  should  say,  let 
your  cattle  take  it  easy  here,  for  they  can't  get  away,  and  there  is  some 
nice  little  fresh  picking  of  young  grass  under  the  fruit  trees.  This  is  the 
orchard." 

"  Very  good.     But  why  is  the  old  place  to  be  deserted  ?" 

**  For  a  foolish  reason  enough.  The  man  who  keeps  it  says,  that  there  have 
heen  all  night  long  a  couple  of  ghosts  in  the  kitchen  garden.-  He  will  have  it 
that  they  stand  upon  one  particular  spot,  linked  arm  in  arm,  and  that  their  eyes 
;glare  like  two  stars  in  the  darkness.  He  says  they  are  as  plain  to  be  seen  as 
possible,  although  you  can  see,  at  the  same  time,  the  trees  and  the  bashes 
through  them." 

**  How  absurd,"  said  Dick. 

"  If  he  thinks  it,"  said  Jack,  "  why,  to  him  it  is  true,  and  so  it  must  be  a 
horrible  truth." 

**  No  doubt  of  that,"  said  Maggs ;  *'  fancy  or  not  fancy,  it  is  all  the  same  to 
him;  so  he  goes  with  us  to-night,  for  he  says  he  wouldn't '^e  an  hour  in  the  , 
place  when  we  are  gone  for  a  thousand  pounds." 

«  Well-well;  be  it  so." 

'*  Follov/  me  closely." 

"Stop,"  said  Jack.  *' I  should  like  to  go  round  by  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
«€e  if  there  is  really  anything  to  lead  to  the  delusion  that  the  man  speaks  of. 
It  will  not  delay  us  a  minute." 

*'No — nor  half  a  minute.  Come  this  way,  and  1  will  take  you  to  the  spot 
where  a  certain  grave  holds  two  bodies  that  you  wot  of." 
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"Yes,"  said  Dick,  "and  the  least  that  any  one  says  about  that  affair  the 
better  it  may  be  for  the  family  in  the  long  run.  He  will  be  no  friend  to  himself, 
or  to  his  brethren,  who  first  preaches  about  that  little  transaction." 

Maggs  led  the  way  along  a  narrow  path  that  was  so  much  overgrown  by  wild 
plants"  and  so  obstructed  by  the  long  shoots  of  ivy  that  spread  out  from  the  wall 
to  the  right  hand,  which  was  covered  with  that  green  mantle,  that  it  was  any- 
thing but  an  easy  thing  to  get  along. 

That  path  was  short,  however,  and  they  struggled  through  it  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  minutes, 

"Stop!"  said  Maggs. 

"  Yes— yes.     Is  this  the  place  ?" 

"Look  right  along  by  those  palings.  There  is  the  spot.  By  Heavens! 
what  is  that?" 

*'  1  see  something  white,"  said  Dick. 

"  And  so  do  I,"  cried  Jack.     "  Something  moves,  too.' 

"  Hush  !  oh,  hush !"  said  Magss.  "  Don't  speak  in  that  tone,  Jack.  Why 
—why,  what  on  earth  can  it  be"?  It  is  exactly  over  the  grave  of  the  two 
officers,  too.  There  is,  or  there  was  to  be,  a  gooseberry  bush  or  two  planted 
there." 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  both  of  you,"  said  Dick.  "  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
any  nonsense— I  will  advance  up  to  it." 

♦.*  Oh,  no,  Dick,  don't." 

"  Why  not  I"  c  „  ,j  . 

"  If  it  were  a  mortal  foe,  Dick,  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  say.    Hold, 

to  you." 

"  Oh.  stuff." 

"  But  it  is  not,  you  know,  and  you  talk  of  advancing  upon  a  creature,  or  an 
existence,  of  the   powers  of  which  you  know  nothing  !     Let  me  beg  of  you  to 

pause.*  T     Ml      i.  i.1-        I 

"No,   Jack,  for  my  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  yours, T  will  test  the  unknown 

powers  of  the  being  who  keeps  such  silent  watch  over  that  spot.     I  never  yet 

gave  way  to  terrors  of  this  description,  and  I  am  not  going  to  begin  now.' 

"  Stop  him,  Maggs."  ,  . 

"  Not  I,"  said  Maggs.  "  Let  him  go.  Those  who  have  the  courage  to  face 
these  things  are  the  pioper  persons  to  do  so,  and  they  should  not  be  stopped." 

'  That's  it  ''  said  Dick, 

As  he  spoke  he  cocked*  one  of  his  pistols,  and  while  Jack  looked  after  him 
with  eyes  of  terror,  and  even  Maggs,  shading  his  vision  with  his  hand,  tried  to 
keep  him  well  in  sight.  Dick  strode  on  at  an  even  pace,  neither  very  quick  nor 
very  slow,  towards  the  white  object. 

*'  He  has  nerve,"  said  Maggs.  _  '  j        i.    i 

"  He  has  indeed,"  answered  Jack.  "He  does  not  pause  either,  nor  draw  back 
as  he  nears  it." 

"  True— true.    There,  he  reaches  the  spot."j 

"  Xes  he  is  there." 

«  Ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  Dick  Turpin,  "  Come  on.  This  is  too  good.  Come  on 
both  of  you,  and  be  introduced  to  the  ghost,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  allow 
me  to  have  the  honour  of  performing  that  ceremony.'*         ^       ,    ^,   ht  a 

These  words  from  Dick  were  quite  sufficient  to  convince  both  Maggs  and 
Jack  that  there  was  nothing  supernatural  in  the  object  to  which  he  had  advanced 
v%ith  so  much  real  courage.  If  they  were  not  sufficient  for  that  object,  tney 
most  certainly  ought  to  have  been  so.  ,     ,      •,     .       ^    4.1,    t    i, 

"  I  think,"  said  Maggs,   "  that  Turpin  will  have  the  laugh  at  us  both,  JacK. 

But  come  on." 

"Are  you  coming?"  said  Dick. 

They\oth  reached  the  spot  in  a  moment  or  two.  and  then  Dick  said,  with  all 
the  gravity  imaginable — 
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"Allo^  me,  gentlemen,  to  introduce  to  you  a  flannel  petticoat,  as  the  object 
of  a  supernatural  character,  upon  the  gooseberry  bush,  and  to  a  pea-stick,  with 
11  a  piece  of  rag  at  the  end  of  it,  to  frighten  the  birds  from,  I  suppose,  an  onion 
plantation,  as  the  supernatural  face  ihat  kept  moving  about  with  such  horrible 
and  strange  significance  as  we  looked  at  it  from  yonder.'* 

••  Is  that  the  fact  ?"  said  Maggs. 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?"  said  Jack. 

*'  Yes,  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  say  so ;  and  I  may  add,  that  I 
strongly  suspect  most  supernatural  appearances  to  be  composed  of  about  as 
simple  elements.'* 

"The  deuce  take  it !"  muttered  Jack.  *'  How  glad  I  am,  Dick,  that  you  had 
m  ore  courage  than  I  in  this  matter." 

"  And  than  I,"  said  Maggs. 

"Now,"  said  Dick,  *'l  know  what  you  both  suspect,  and  that  i&,  that  I 
am  verv  far  sighted,  and  saw  that  something  of  this  sort  composed  the 
ghosr'' 

"  No— no !"  they  both  said. 
?  «  Well,  then,'*  added  Dick,  with  a  laugh,  *'  I  say  yes,  for  I  am  very  long- 
sighted, indeed,  and  able  to  see  extremely  well  in  the  dark,  and  the  moment  1 
looked  upon  the  object  here,  I  thought  that  it  was  something  li'se  what  it  turns 
out  to  be.  Now,  you  see,  how  the  merit  and  the  chivalry  of  my  courage  fades 
away.  The  probability  is,  that  if  I  really  thought  it  had  been  anything  super- 
natural, I  might  have  been  as  loth  as  either  of  you  to  have  thrown  jnyself  in 
the  way  of  it  so  recklessly.'* 

**  Well/'  said  Maggs,  **  that  will  do.  Let  us  come  now  to  the  great  room>  for 
I  think  we  shall  find  our  friends  there.  My  mission  on  the  outside  of  the  house, 
by  the  bridle  road,  was  specially  to  look  for  you  two.*' 

f  They  now  made  their  way  into  the  large  apartment  in  which  the  thieves  had 
met  upon  that  eventful  ni^ht,  when  the  two  officers  had  with  such  lingular 
imprudence  sacrificed  their  lives  to  the  vengeance  of  the  "family."  There  were 
assembled  nearly  every  one  who  had  been  at  the  meeting  on  the  former 
occasion. 

The  entrance  of  Dick  Turpin  and  Sixteen -string  Jack  was  the  signal  for  a 
cheer,  which  Maggs,  however,  as  soon  as  possible,  repressed,  reminding  them  of 
the  danger  of  any  unusual  noise,  situated  as  they  were  in  a  house  that,  in  all 
likelihood,  was  suspected  by  the  police. 

*'  1  don't  speak  to  delay  business,  or  to  give  anything  like  an  alarm  to  any 
one  here,"  said  Maggs  ;  "but  I  say  it  honestly,  that  I  do  think  the  house  is 
watched." 

**  It's  more  than  likely,"  said  a  voice. 

*'  Well,  so  say  I.  And  now  let  us  to  business,  and  make  up  our  minds  what 
we  mean  to  do,  and  then  let  us  al!  get  away  as  quickly  as  we  possibly  can." 

"Yes— yes,  that's  it,"  said  several; 

"  Allow  me,  then,"  said  Jack,  as  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  stood  upon  a  chair 
so  as  to  make  himself  plainly  visible  to  all  present — *'  allow  me  to  thank  every 
one  here  for  the  kind  interest  shown  in  the  fate  of  Claude  Duval.  I  am  his 
oldest  and  most  constant  friend,  I  believe  I  may  say,  and  1  thank  you  all  from 
my  heart,  both  in  my  own  name  and  in  his." 

''Bravo,  Jack!'* 

*'  And  I,  too,**  sad  Dick  Tarpin,  lifting  his  hat,  and  exhibiting  that  nearly 
completely  bald  head,  by  which  he  was  so  well  known,  and  which,  when  he 
ti/Ok  off  his  hat,  made  him  look  at  the  least  fifteai  years  older  than  when  he  had 
It  on — "I,  too,  have  to  thank  you  all;  and  1  only  hope  that  if  anything  is 
determined  upon  to-night  in  favour  of  Duval,  that  you  will  let  me  take  the  post 
of  danger,  be  it  what  it  may,  in  the  enterprise.*'  ' 

i) 
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